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shall  cease  until  the  fines  are  paid  and  the  books  are  returnea. 
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A  list  of  these  shall  be  prefixed  to  the  printed  Catalogue  of  the 
Library ;  and  a  notice  of  such  additions  to  that  list  as  the 
Council  ma^  from  time  to  time  feel  it  necessary  to  make  shall 
be  fixed  up  in  the  Library. 
II.  No  Map,  Section,  or  Drawing  can  be  allowed  to  circulate  with- 
out permission  in  writing  granted  by  the  Council,  or  by  the 
President  or  one  of  the  Secretaries. 
III.  No  book  or  Ulustration  in  loose  sheets  shall  be  allowed  to  cir- 
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Transactions  of  any  Society,  shall  be  allowed  to  circulate* 
until  after  the  expiration  of  four  months  from  the  date  of  its 
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expiration  of  a  fortnight  from  the  time  of  their  being  received,. 
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Art.  I. — Inscription  on  a  block  of  black  stone  to  the  left  of  the  east" 
em  entrance  of  Ray  Khimgdr's  Mahal  at  Girnar.  Communicated 
by  Capt,  Le  Grand  Jacob,  translated  by  Ball  Gangadhar  Shas- 
TRi,  Esq. 

The  first  verses  of  this  inscription  have  baffled  the  endeavours  of  the 
translator  to  understand  them  :  with  regard^  to  the  whole  he  has 
attempted  to  give  a  literal  translation  ;  but  he  offers  to  the  public  the 
sense  as  he  has  understood  it.  Under  such  circumstances  some 
will  perhaps  consider  that  we  have  not  acted  wisely  in  publishing  it. 
JBut  when  it  is  considered  that  the  Indian  history  of  Guzerat  is  in  much 
obscurity,  and  that  monumental  testimony  to  history  is  of  the  utmost 
value,  we  hope  that  the  publication  of  such  fragments  will  stimulate 
the  zeal  of  our  correspondents  to  greater  exertions.  We  take  this 
opportunity  of  mentioning  that  our  museum  possesses  coins  of  only 
four  of  the  Indian  Sovereigns  of  Guzerat.  One  is  new.  No  doubt 
some  of  our  friends  will  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  examining  what 
has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  sister  presidency  for  us;  in 
order  that  we  also  may  do  our  part  to  facilitate  research. 


4.  Let  us  praise  Ambica,  whose  fame  has  spread  through  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  whose  son  conquers  elephants  in  the  form  of  obstacles, 
and  like  Macandaja  plant,  grants  and  fulfills  the  petitions  addressed 
to  him.  5.  Let  us  sing  of  the  famous  lord  of  mountains —  and  the 
gods  of  whom  Indra  is  the  chief,  will  attend  the  men  who  are  busy 
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95^         Inscription  on  a  Block  of  Black  Stone  af  Girnar^ 

m  the  practice  of  pious  rites  and  virtue.     6.  That  king  of  mountains 
— Raivat,  incomparable  ornament  to  the  kkigdom  of  Saraushtra,  em-r 
bellished  by  various  places  of  sanctity,  gardens,  rivers,  forests,  de^ 
Hghtful  places,  and  numberless  other  conveniences  provided  by  kings. 
7.  Do  not,  O  mountain  of  the  gods !  indulge  vanity;  for  how  many 
like  the  sun,  and  moon,  the  creators  of  delight,  are  not  set  to  revolve 
by  thee  ?  There  shines  with  glory,  one  mountain,  Raivat,  by  the  sight 
of  which  human  beings  laying  aside  all  the  revolutions  of  the  heart(dis- 
tresses  or  doubts)  attain  supreme  felicity,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 
8'.  Oh  this  mountain  is  established  the  race  of  Hari,  whose  branches 
extend  far  and  wide,  (which)  is  the  depository  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
gods  ;  and  the  pure  offspring  of  which  Achyut,  Bala  and  others,  being 
themselves  freed  from  sin,  shed  pure  influence  over  others.      9.  In 
this  race  of  the  younger  chief  of  Yadus,  distinguished  for  formidable 
bravery,  there  was  a  famous  family  known  as  Yadavas,  overflowing 
in  streams  of  virtues,  in  which  flourished  Mandalika,   before  whose 
feet  bowed  all  kings,  and  who  constructed  the  temple  of  Nemi  witli 
krge  golden  leaves.     10.  There  was^^^the  kingNavaghana,  the  son  of 
Dipa,  who  delighted  in^the  assembly  of  venerable  men ;  pleased  his 
subjects  with  showers  of  rain  descending  from  youthful  clouds ;  had 
eyes  like  Sarasa  (bird)  and  was  amiable  by  his  reputation.     11.  Ma- 
hipala  Deva  was  the  lord  of  the  earth,  whose  royal  son  was  Dipada 
— whose  slavery  was  accepted  by  the  law  of  the  gods  and  the  desire — 
yielding  tree  of  heaven.     He  was  the  maker  of  the  edifice  of  Soma- 
n^tha  in  Prabhasa.  12.    There  was  also  Ehangara,  lord  of  the  earth, 
who  was  a  Khangara  (fire)  on  the  tree  of  the  enemy's  dominions, 
adorned  the  prosperity  of  his  royal  house  ;  and  served  as  a  stream  of 
water  poured  by  a  golden  vase  over  the  Mundane  plant.      13.  The 
king  Shri  Jayadeva  Sinha,  whose  eyes  were  moistened  and  intoxicat- 
ed with  the  stream  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  bright  pleasures  afforded 
by  earth ;  the  magnitude  of  whose  glory  dazzled  the  enemies ;  and 
whose  feet  were  washed  by  the  fluid  radiating  from  the  gems  on  the 
brilliant  crowns  of  kings  who  humbled  themselves  before  them.     14. 
After  him  flourished  Makala  Sinha,  the  lion  in  destroying  the  ele- 
phants in  the  form  of  enemies ;  whose  glory  was  partaken  by  the 
sun ;  and  who  shone  like  a  beautiful  Hansa  on  the  lotus-like  mind 
of  the  virtuous.      15.  Afler  him  was  born  king  Melagadeva,  who 
acted  like  a  black-bee  on  the  lotus-like  feet  of  Bhava  (Mahadeva, 
and  was  possessed  of  excellent  personal  accomplishments.  (A  foot  is 
fcere  omitted)..     16,  There  was,  king  Mahipaladev a,  wonderful  witK 
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the  glory  shining  over  his  feet  which  resembled  thel)row  of  Udaya, 
the  eastern  hill ;  who  shone  over  other  kings,  overcome  by  tributes 
that  had  been  imposed  upon  them ;  as  the  sun  shines  over  mountains 
illuminated  by  his  rays  spreading  in  all  directions ;  who  destroyed 
the  hostile  kings,  and  resembled  the  sun ;  who  expels  darkness  in  de- 
stroying the  gloom  of  immorality.  17.  His  son  MandaHka  shines  and 
creates  terror  to  enemies  as  a  lion  to  elephants.  His  fame  having 
plunged  in  the  heavenly  rivers,  has  crossed  the  circuit  of  the  oceans* 
IS.  There  flourished  after  him  MandaHka,  under  whom  kings  of 
kings  had  taken  refuge.     (The  rest  of  this  verse  is  inaccurate.) 

19.  The  arm  of  Mandilika  is  resplendent  —  a  time  post  of  the  ele- 
phant like  victory,  the  bridge  of  the  ocean  of  happiness,  the  moon 
emanating  from  ihe  churning  of  the  ocean  of  bravery,  the  eastern 
halo  of  the  rays  of  glory,  the  mitigator  of  widowhood  to  the  queens  of 
his  enemies.  20.  O  hostile  kings !  I  could  give  you  some  good  ad- 
vice. Look,  what  is  before  you.  This  is  the  dust  agitated  by  the 
foot  steps  of  the  horses  of  MandaHka,  which  overspreading  the  earth 
cast  a  gloom  over  all.  O !  leave  off  rashness  and  accept  the  service  of 
Mandalika.  21.  It  is  but  a  display  of  the  wisdom  of  Brahma  that  he 
has  created  the  Divine  cow,  the  gem,  and  the  trees  of  rough  and 
woody  structure ;  for  having  seen  Mandalika  so  devoted  to  liberality, 
what  occasion  can  there  be  for  producing  them  ? 

Art.  Ih'-^Inscriptions  from  Palitana, 

J^o.  il.     Inscriptions  recording  the  benefactions  of  the  Emperor  Akhar  to  Pali- 
tana  and  to  the  Jains. 

\  KfiC  read   tPt,  |f  read  V,  •^  read  w: 

^  ^T^tT-  read^T^rni^i^ir^nRtw  read  ^  VT^ 
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HHI*l«*IHrP<   ^'T^f^lR^Rli  +c*lfij*mHdy  ^fTc^^tjf^- 

^  vd  Mr«r<'itr*<fciftt  st^r-^^^Tfcnrnrf  M<^w^(?r?^)3T- 
\\i\  ^r?fi<-  41^^^ft'^1>4^lf!^♦^^<{c^lH4<Hr^T^  H^sfir'f^- 


»  Wprr  read  ^afi?7ft,  ^n^^irr  read  ^JTmrti   ^WT  «?:   should  be  om- 
itted    ^  '^ 

<    ^^  fir^  read  f^fir?[    ^^  \^  In  lacuna  supply  ^ 

\li  in  lacuna  supply  ^rf^ 
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•munid  \<\^  m^:  mm — fsr^rpH^  \^  AunifV)- 


\^  in  lacana  supply  iTTH  ^T^nfif,  «?%  read  li^,  in  lacuna   supply 

\«  the  lacuna  appears  erroneous,  %<rf%  read  «4w. 
\s;  lacuna  appears  superfluous. 
\^  lacuna  should  be  omitted, 
^o  10  first  lacuna  supply  tn^ 
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?T«rRipf5Tft^:  4'|-m*HMdftrm^M'«lfeWlf'^f^'<TJ4jgtfNr;\X 

\H  for^ft::  read?gfi:fk: 

^«  for  «nT?nS\  readifinf^r^,  JT^t:  read.ii^: 

^<  ^'^1^  read  niJIfifl*!. 
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^<§.  ill.     inscription  eomnumorating  the  bentfaetions  of  the  goldsmith  Tijpst 
to  the  temple  of  Palitana. 


8 8    3r^:g^^'M^^hK<H^H^^^^dr^  ^?ravir:«4TyH(4ti 
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T^  a^  ^^n^F^Twwwr  -tidyrrHd^"??!^  f^r^fir^^^nFf- 
err:  sTcmr^rnnnftr^:  \o    ?j3tff^rf^r?rtqTOT'"~q^t^3T^- 


fti^4+^^n^^i'Vi(^iRr  n- 


\  Doubtful. 

^  ft»w 

^  ^^:W^Tfwng^wwT 

8    ^ifiRfT 

1  f^«riiirfir 

i  ftm 

^  KTWfn 

«  ^T^siJH 

<   1T:f%irT^T?fT 

y  ys(h: 

\\  Doubtful. 

^^  ^t:    ^M'^v 

\^  ^rt^T%^: 

\^^T: 
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t^^l4fftn>mg>tnditHir^ifMd(^n<^NtAH^H«^i(^^ing^>mrra:- 

Abt.  III.  —  An  Essay  on  the  Language  of  ike  Aboriginal  Hindus. 
By  THE  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson. 

Afler  carrying  the  study  of  the  laDguages  of  cont^kienta]  India  and^ 
t^e  island  of  Ceyloa  ta  some  extent,  the  student  is  apt  to  imagine 
that  they  are  all  mere  corruptions  of  the  Sanscrit,  the  language  of 
the  literature  and  religion  of  the  firahmans.  A  more  critical  exam- 
itiation  of  the  sitbjiect,  howe?er,  at  last  convinces  him,  that  there  are 
many  words  in  common-  use,  especially  in  theknguages  of  Southerly 
India,  that  cannot,,  afler  making  every  allowance  for  corruption^  be 
derived  from  the  Braminica)^  tongue.  He  also  finds  that  a  great 
many  of  the  words  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  are  used  only  by  Brah- 
mans,  while  others  of  the  same  meaning,  but  of  a  different  origin,  are 
constantly  substituted  by  the  common  people.  He  farther  observea 
that  there  are  several  Sanscrit  letter?  which  are  never  introduced  into 
the  spoken  languages  of  India,  or  which  if  introduced,  none  but  Brah* 
mans  can  pronounce.  Thus  ^  (ri)  is  by  the  common  people  a)way» 
converted  into  ft  (ri),or  v(rn),and  the  next  three  Ketters  never  enter 
into  any  of  the  spoken  dialects ;  ^  (sh)  and  tf  (ksh)  are  changed  to  ^ 
(k),  w  (kh),  or  w  (s).  Innumerable  combinations  of  letters,  such  a» 
t  (sht^,  n  (kr),  ^(rm)>  6lc.  are  uniformly  deprived  of  one  of  their 
members,  or  have  a  vowel  interposed  between  the  two  consonants  > 
and  in  the  south  of  India  several  letters  are  used  that  are  not  found 
in  Sanscrit.  It  is  true  that  in  all  countries  the  pronunciation  of  the 
vulgar  differs  from  that  of  the  educated,,  but  this  difference  usually 
appears  least  in  the  most  characteristic  sounds  of  a  language.  Thus 
in  English  the  two  sounds  of  fA  in  that  and  in  ^Atii,both  unutterable 
10  a  Qerman  or  a  Frenchman,  are  yet  enunciated  as  correctly  by 
every  peasant,  as  by  any  lord ;  while  no  instructiofi'  can  teach  the 
ttneducated  adult,  the  polite  pronunciation  of  the  m  in  aid  de  camp. 
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t>T  of  the  It  and  oi  in  sansfroide^  words  which  belong  only  to  the  Ud- 
gusge  of  Che  higher  classes  in  England,  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  channel  they  may  be  heard  flowing  with  all  their  peculiar  grace 
from  the  motiih  of  every  peasant* 

The  existence  of  all  of  these  circnmstancea,  suggests  the  enquiry 
whether  the  words  entirely  foreign  to  the -Sanscrit  are  mere  vulgar 
terms,  used  at  random  in  every  particular  province,  without  any  con- 
nection with  those  nsed  in  other  provinces,  or  whether  they  are  the 
name  or  nearly  so,  in  all  the  different  spoken  languages  of  India.  A 
connection  has  indeed  by  many  been -shown  to  exist  among  the  north- 
ern languages,  and  their  relation  to  each  other  traoed^  and  the  same 
iias  been  done  in  reference  to  the  languages  of  the  South.  I  am  not 
awarre  however  that  the  boundary  liiie  ^as  been  crossed,  and  the  re* 
iation  between  the  northern  and  southern  family  traced  any  farther 
than  to  shew  that  the  Sanscrit  enters  largely  into  them  all.  That 
part  of  these  languages,  which  is  not  derived  from  the  Braminical 
tongue,  has  never  been  traced  through  the  spoken  languages  of  India. 
Yet  if  we  can  trace  a  language  wholly  different  from  the  Sanscrit  in 
all  the  modern  dialects,  after  separating  also  the  easily  recognized 
importations  by  the  Mahomedan  conquerors  of  India,  it  will  seem  to 
follow,  thi^  the  whole  region  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Brahmans 
was  peopled  by  the  members  of  one  great  family  of  a  different  origin. 
That  family  may  have  been  divided  into  different  branches ;  one  of 
these  may  have  preceded  the  other  in  their  miffrations,  yet  oneness 
of  language  would  seem  to  point  to  oneness  of  origin,  especially 
since  both  history  and  tradition  are  silent  as  to  any  wide  spread  in- 
fluence exercised  in  ancient  times,  by  any  foreign  tribe  except  the 
BraminicaL  I  call  the  Brahmans  a  foreign  tribe  in  accordance  with 
indications  derivable  from  the  cast  of  their  features,  and  the  colour  of 
Ihehr  skin,  as  well  as  from  their  possessing  a  language  which  none  of 
the  natives  of  India  but  themselves  can  even  so  much  as  pronounce; 
and  the  constant  current  of  their  own  traditions,  making  them 
foreign  to  the  whole  of  India,  except  perhaps  a  small  district  to  the 
north-west  npon  the  Ganges.  Even  in  the  time  of  Manu,  the  whole 
country  to  the  south  of  the  Vindhya  mountains  and  Nerbudda  river, 
was  inhabited  by  men  who  did  not  mibmit  themselves  to  the  Bramini- 
<oal  institutions,  and  among  whom  he  advises  that  no  Brahman  should 
go  to  reside. 

Our  enquiry  then  is  in  reference  to  the  language  spoken  by  these 
aboriginal  Hindus,  before  they  were  subjected  to  Braminical  influence- 
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Of  this  we  mean  to  collect  a  few  fragments  yet  to  be  found  in  all,  or 
nearly  all  the  present  spoken  languages  of  India.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary first  of  all,  however,  to  state  more  explicitly  that  these  languages, 
like  those  of  modern  Europe,  may  be  divided  into  two  great  families, 
a  northern,  and  a  southern.  The  members  of  the  northern  family, 
while  differing  essentially  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  agreeing  with  the 
southern  in  general  grammatical  structure,  borrow  most  of  their 
vocables  from  the  Braminical  tongue.  The  Hindi,  which  probably 
contains  the  most,  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  to  have  nine-tenths 
of  its  vocables  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  the  Marathi  which  contains 
the  fewest  has  at  least  four-fifths  of  its  words  derived  from  the  same 
source.  In  the  southern  family  again,  Sanscrit  words  are  of  rarer 
occurrence  and  enter  less  into  the  common  language  of  the  people, 
except  in  the  Singhalese,  which  from  the  influence  of  the  P^li,  chief- 
ly derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  the  language  of  the  Budhistical  lit- 
erature, has  nearly  as  many  words  originally  derived  from  the  San- 
scrit as  the  Hindi  itself. 

The  northern  family  may  be  considered  as  embracing  the  Hindi, 
with  its  dialects  of  Panjabi,  Brij  Bhash^,  and  Hindostani;  the  Ben- 
gali;  theQujarithi;  the  M^rwari;  and  the  Marathi.  The  Uriyamay 
be  considered  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  families,  though 
inclining  perhaps  somewhat  to  the  Northern.  The  Southern  family, 
is  generally  said  to  consist  of  the  Telinga  or  Telugu,  the  Canarese 
or  Carnatica,  the  Tamil,  and  the  Malayalim.  There  are  however  be- 
sides these,  two  other  languages  spoken  in  small  districts  on  the  Ma- 
labar Coast,  the  Kokani  inclining  to  the  northern,  and  the  Tulu  be- 
longing decidedly  to  the  southern  family.  The  Singhalese  also  may 
be  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  latter  family,  as  well  as  the  language 
of  the  Maldive  islands. 

The  allied  languages  of  Cutch,  Scinde,  and  Affghanistan  are  plain- 
ly derived  from  the  same  original  as  the  languages  of  India,  though 
now  abounding  more  or  less  with  Persian  vocables.  The  Nepalese, 
an  Indian  language,  connects  the  languages  of  India  with  that  of 
Tibet ;  and  the  Assamese  another,  forms  the  link  between  them  and 
the  language  of  Burmah.  The  numerous  rude  tribes  inhabiting  the 
hills  and  forests  of  India,  have  each  a  language  of  their  own,  of  some 
of  which  small  lists  of  words  only  have  hitherto  been  published.  The 
languages  of  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  of  Java,  and  the  adjacent 
isles,  though  containingmany  words  of  Indian  origin,  are  probably 
indebted  for  them  to  Indian  traders,  conquerors,  legislators,  and  di- 
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vines,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  owed,  in  ancient  times,  their  civiliza- 
tion and  literature.  I  have  not  the  materials  to  enable  me  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  this  extensive  range  of  languages,  and  must  confine  my- 
self chiefly  to  the  HindC,  Bengali,  Gujarathi,  Marathi,  Telugu,  Car- 
natica,  Tamil,  and  Singhalese.  Yet  if  it  be  considered  that  these  are 
the  languages  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  and 
will  carry  us  in  one  unbroken  line  from  Dondrahead  to  the  Himalay- 
an mountains,  and  again  in  another  line  from  the  Brahmaputra  river 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus;  we  cannot  err  much  in  applying  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  them  to  the  other  languages  of  the  plains,  confessed- 
ly so  similar  in  their  vocabulary  and  construction  to  one  or  other  of 
them.  Larger  and  more  numerous  catalogues  of  the  words  used  by 
the  hill  tribes  would  require  to  be  compared  with  one  another;  and 
with  the  languages  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  before  any  cer- 
tain conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them.  '  In  those  already  publish- 
ed there  is  rather  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  languages  of  the  In- 
dian peninsula.  Should  I  be  favoured  with  catalogues  of  the  langua- 
ges of  more  of  these  tribes,  I  may  probably  again  resume  this  subject 
in  reference  to  them;  and  I  am  sure  the  conductors  of  our  journal 
would  welcome  such  contributions  made  by  any,  who  have  opportu- 
nities of  furnishing  them  for  publication. 

I.  There  is  then  a  great  resemblance  in  the  grammatical  structure 
of  the  abovementioned  eight  languages. 

1.     In  the  inflection  of  nouns. 

All  are  deficient  in  the  number  of  cases  required  to  mark  the  dif- 
ferent relations  of  nouns,  and  supply  the  deficiency  by  particles, 
placed  after  the  root  or  some  of  the  cases. 

In  the  letters  that  characterize  the  principal  cases,  there  are  several 
striking  analogies  running  through  most  of  the  languages.  Thus 
the  letter  n  is  a  very  general  characteristic  of  the  Genitive  Singular. 
It  enters  into  the  Gujarathf  common  genitive  ^  <St  'f  {no  ni  nun); 
the  ancient  Marathi  genitive  ^^  {cheni),  now  usually  contracted 
into  %  (che) ;  and  into  the  Tamil  x^  (in) ;  in  all  of  which  it  runs 
through  all  the  declensions.  It  is  found  also  in  the  f^r  (ni) ;  of  the 
first  of  the  three  declensions  in  Telugu,  and  in  the  9)^  and  ^t  (ana 
and  ina)  of  the  first  and  fourth  of  the  four  Canarese  declensions.  It  is 
singular  that  in  the  Turkish  the  termination  of  the  genitive  ung 
should  afford  so  near  a  parallel  to  the  above  ;  and  that  we  should  have 
the  remains  ofsuch  a  genitive  singular  in  mine,  and  thine;  and  the  Ger- 
mans in  mein,  dein,  and  sein.      Again  the  letter  X:  enters  extensively 
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in  these  languages  into  the  Dative  Singular ;  Thus  we  have  in  Hindi 
^T  {ko)f  in  Bengali  %  (ke),  in  Telugu  generally  ^  {ku),  in  the  Cana- 
rese  second  declension  %  (kke),  and  in  the  Tamil  w{ku).  The  Hin- 
di Genitive  in  iin  ivt  %  (kd  ki  ke)  may  be  a  contraction  of  theTelu- 
gu  %lf  (yokka);  and  the  common  change  of  )1F  to  9r  gives  us  nearly  the 
Singhalese  91  {gai)^  and  the  Tibetan  nr  or  %  (gye  or  ge).  The  Ma* 
rathi  ISX  (M)  of  the  Dative  is  the  same  as  the  Afghan  ^  (Id)  used  for 
prouounSy  and  nearly  the  same  as  the  Tibetan  ^  (/a).  The  simple 
lengthening  of  the  short  ^  of  the  Nominative  into  ^n  in  Marathi,  for 
the  Dative  and  Accusative  as  is  common  in  the  ancient  dialect, 
is  the  same  process  as  that  frequently  employed  in  the  Singha* 
lese  for  the  formation  of  the  Accusative.  The  common  Dative 
in  the  Singhalese  is  7  (ta);  and  in  Pashtu  vr  (/a) ;  and  in  the  old 
Marathi  dialect,  the  Accusative  frequently,  and  sometimes  the  Da- 
tive is  formed  by  the  termination  H  {te)»  In  none  of  these  instan- 
ces is  there  an  agreement  with  the  Sanscrit,  and  coincidences  so 
numerous  and  so  minute,  could  scarcely  result  from  mere  acci- 
dent, and  therefore  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Hindus  before  they  came  in  contact  with  the  Brahmans ;  in 
which  the  affixed  particles  marking  the  relation  of  nouns  were 
probably  like  our  prefixed  words  for,  with,  concerning,  all  signifi- 
cant when  separated,  and  the  varieties  now  discoverable  have 
been  produced  by  the  dropping  in  one  language  one  syllable,  and 
in  another,  another.  That  this  is  not  mere  theory  may  be  seen  in  the 
old  form  of  the  Marathi  Dative,  Wt^  O^gi)  derived  from  the  verb 
ffprSr  (Idgane),  to  come  in  contact  with ;  where  we  have  their  pres- 
ent Dative,  and  that  of  the  Pashtu  pronouns,  and  the  Dative  in  the 
Tibetan  language  in  the  first  syllable  ^  (Id);  and  in  the  second  syl- 
lable the  common  Dative  in  Canarese,  by  simply  changing  the  vowel 
into  that  with  which  it  is  most  oflen  interchanged,  giving  us  9r  (ge); 
and  by  changing  the  consonant  into  its  sharp  we  have  the  (%  (Art) 
of  the  Telugu,  and  the  chain  of  the  analogy  with  the  other  languages 
mentioned  above,  established.  That  this  word  ^t^  Udgi)  itself 
may  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  is  no  objection  whatever ;  for  it 
may  have  been  derived  from  a  root  common  to  many  languages,  and 
be  just  as  independent  of  the  Braminical  tongue  as  our  own  word 
lug. 

2*  In  turning  from  the  noun  to  the  verb  we  observe  that  the  sec- 
ond person  singular  Imperative  isth6  root,  or  shortest  form  to  which 
the  verb  can  be  reduced ;  the  letters  of  which  in  regular  verbs  appear 
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in  all  the  Moods,  Tenses,  and  Persons.  This  is  so  common  in  other 
languages  that  I  should  hardly  have  noticed  it,  had  it  not  been  thvt 
it  takes  place  afler  erery  allowance,  in  only  about  one  half  the  con« 
jugations  and  half  the  tenses  in  Sanscrit. 

3.  The  Present  Tense  in  common  use  in  them  all,  contains  the 
Present  Participle,  as  a  constituent  part  of  it«  In  the  Singhalese, 
Telugu,  Carnatica,  and  Tamil,  that  is  in  the  southern  family,  the 
Present  Participle  Active  receives  the  signs  of  the  persons  as  affixes, 
to  form  the  Present  Indicative.  In  the  northern  family  generally  I 
believe,  as  in  the  Hindi,  and  with  a  Negative  in  Gujarathi,  the  Present 
Tense  is  formed  by  the  participle,  and  the  Substantive  Verb  as  in  our 
form  /  am  reading.  In  the  Marathi,  both  forms  are  used  according 
to  the  sense. 

4.  AH  of  these  languages,  unless  perhaps  the  Singhalese,  agree  in 
using  an  aorist,  which  denotes.  Past,  Present,  or  Future  time,  as  the 
sense  requires.  In  many  of  them,  however,  it  is  mainly  confined  to 
the  ancient  dialect,  and  only  used  in  popular  speech,  as  CKplained 
under  the  next  head. 

5.  To  the  abovementioned  aorist  a  Negative  Particle  may  be  af-' 
fixed,  so  as  to  form  what  is  called  the  Negative  Verb.  In  the  northern 
family  the  ifT  or  tt  {nd  or  na),  which  expresses  the  negation  is  affixed 
to  the  signs  of  the  persons,  and  never  disappears.  In  the  southern 
family  on  the  contrary,  the  sign  of  the  negation  intervenes  between 
them  and  the  root  of  the  verb,  so  that  the  ^  (a)  which  was  probably 
the  original  sign  of  negation,  is  in  some  of  them,  as  the  Canarese,  en- 
tirely lost,  and  this  negative  verb  becomes  shorter  than  the  affirmative. 
In  the  Japanese  and  Turkish  languages,  which  follow  the  same  plan 
the  n  or  z  in  the  former,  and  the  m  in  the  latter  never  disappear  ;  and 
even  in  the  Tamil,  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  before  the  signs  of 
the  persons,  gives  notice  of  the  presence  of  the  Negative  Particle. 
To  the  observations  under  this  head  the  Singhalese  seems  an  excep- 
tion, having  no  affix  which  it  adds  to  the  verb  to  deny  the  existence 
of  thie  act. 

6.  In  all  of  these  languages  the  Past  Tense  of  the  Verb  is  marked 
by  affixes  and  not  prefixes  as  in  the  Sanscrit.  In  the  Canarese  the 
common  sign  is  ^  ((f),  agreeing  with  the  Turkish  ;  and  in  one  dia- 
lect of  Gujarathi  it  is  ^(c?A).  In  the  Tamil  it  is  ir  or  ^(f  or  d),  as 
in  our  own  tongue.  In  the  Telugu  it  is  always  ir  {t)  agreeing  in  this 
with  the  German,  though  the  German  has  also  the  prefixed  redupli- 
cation,  which  allies  it  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Greek.  There  is  one  word 
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common  in  the  ancient  dialect  in  the  Marathi,  which  seems  to  ir 
to  furnish  the  key  to  all  the  discrepancies  obser?abIe  in  the  fori 
tion  of  the  Past  Tense  in  the  modern  Indian  languages.  It  is  the  \v^ 
f|[iV^  (didhale)y  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  %  (de)  give.     In  the  Souik^ 
ern  Gujarathi  the  t?  {dh),  has  been  retained,  and  the  ^  (/),  drop):^. 
In  the  Canarese  and  other  southern^anguages  which  abhor  aspirates, 
it  has  been  reduced  to  ^  (d),  or  changed  to  if  (t).  The  common  Ma* 
rathi  and  Bengali  have  dropped  the  '^  (dfA),  and  retained  the  ^  (/). 
In  the  Northern  Gujarathi  and  Hindi,  the  liquid  ^  (/),  has   been 
changed  into  its  fellow  liquid  Ji  (5^),  while  in  Urdu  even  this  is  usu- 
ally dropped.      A]|hough  only  this  one  word  in  Mar^thi  retains  the 
^  (^A),  pure  before  ^  (/),  it  exists  in  the  corrupted  form  of  if  (Jt)  in 
several  words  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the  language. 

7.  Almost  all  of  these  languages  agree  in  forming  an  Infinitive  of 
very  popular  use,  by  adding  the  same  letters  that  are  used  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  Dative  Singular  of  nouns.  The  Tamil  makes  the  slight 
change  from  ^  (^t/),  to  m  {ha).  Such  a  form  of  Infinitive  I  need  not 
say  is  quite  unknown  in  Sanscrit. 

8.  All  of  the  verbs  in  these  languages  are  naturally  destitute  of  a 
Passive  voice.  Awkward  attempts  by  those  who  translate  from  the 
Sanscrit  and  European  languages,  have  been  made  to  supply  its  place 
by  a  Past  Participle,  and  the  verb  to  go  in  the  Northern,  and  the 
verb  to  fall  in  the  Southern  family,  but  such  forms  never  enter  into 
popular  speech,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  European  stations. 
The  natives  have  various  ingenious  ways  of  making  up  for  the  want 
of  the  Passive  and  say  in  their  peculiar  languages  on  the  Ganges,  in 
Maharastra,  and  in  the  Carnatic,  /  Aaoe  eaten  blows ^  instead  of  I  have 
been  beat.  When  other  expedients  fail  them,  instead  of  saying  it  is 
reported^  they  say  people  report  it ;  using  the  Third  Person  Plural  Ac- 
tive instead  of  the  Passive. 

9.  In  all  of  these  languages,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  verbs 
which  is  supplied  in  the  popular  speech  by  using  nouns  with  the 
verbs,  do,  give,  take,  &c. 

10.  In  the  construction  of  these  languages,  either  the  Accusative, 
as  in  the  Tamil,  is  occasionally  used  for  the  Nominative,  or  more  gen- 
erally as  in  most  of  the  other  languages  the  Nominative,  especially  of 
nouns  denoting  things  without  life,  is  used  for  the  Accusative,  or  the 
Nominative  and  Accusative  are  the  same ;  thus  all,  more  or  less, 
frequently  disregard  the  distinction  between  the  two  cases. 

Such  are  the  most  important  particulars  that  my  partial  acquaint-. 
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nee  with  several  of  these  languages  has  permitted  me  to  observe,  as 
nning  through  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  them,  but  they 
e  surely  sufficient  to  establish  among  them  a  strong  family  con- 
aection  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  for  none  of  these  cbaracter- 
iaics  are  they  indebted  to  the  Sanscrit,  it  seems  impossible  to  ac- 
count for  such  a  similarity  of  grammatical  structure  in  languages 
spoken  by  people  having  so  little  intercourse  with  one  another,  as 
for  ages  the  Hindu  inhabitants  of  the  north  and  south  of  India  have 
had,  unless  we  suppose  it  to  arise  from  their  all  being  originally  of 
one  family,  and  possessing  one  primitive  language,  the  grammatical 
structure  of  which  may  be  in  some  measure  gathered  from  these  their 
points  of  agreement.  That  firaminical  influence  bus  modified  the 
grammatical  structure,  and  introduced  into  the  northern  languages 
some  affixes  for  those  in  former  use,  especially  in  the  inflexion  of  nouns 
need  not  be  denied  ;  but  the  general  structure  of  all  has  certainly  re- 
mained unaffected,  as  there  is  about  as  much  analogy  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  Hindi  or  Marathi  sentence,  to  the  Syntax  of  Sanscrit^ 
as  there  is  in  that  of  a  French  or  English  sentence,  to  that  of  the 
Latin.  Indeed  upon  the  whole  there  seems  more  agreement  in  the 
construction  with  the  Turkish  than  with  the  Sanscrit.  And  perhaps 
the  original  language  of  India  may  be  the  connecting  link  between 
what  the  Germans  have  termed  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  and  the 
Turkish  family  of  languages. 

II.  Having  considered  some  of  the  points  of  agreement  that  the 
spoken  languages  of  India  have  to  one  another  in  their  Grammar,  and 
argued  from  this  consideration  their  common  origin,  I  now  proceed 
to  bring  forward  some  specimens  of  agreement  in  their  vocabularies. 
Our  task  here  is  much  more  difficult,  as  the  Sanscrit  roots  have  such 
general  meanings  ofien  attached  to  them,  that  by  a  little  straining  al- 
most any  thing  can  be  deduced  from  them.  It  is  probable  also  that 
the  Sanscrit  has  adopted  many  words  from  the  vernacular  languages, 
which  did  not  originally  belong  to  it,  and  that  it  has  been  thus  en- 
riched by  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  ;  just  as  the  Latin  of  modern 
Europe  has  many  words  unknown  to  Cicero  and  duintilian.  We 
muAt  however  at  present  go  on  the  supposition  that  all  words  found 
in  Sanscrit  Dictionaries  are  Sanscrit,  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
words  which  might  seem  derivable  from  Sanscrit  roots,  though  this 
last  consideration  is  of  less  importance,  as  the  roots  are  not  words, 
but  the  formations  of  Grammarians.  The  blanks  in  the  following 
catalogue  may  often  be  the  result  of  my  ignorance,  especially  in  the 
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Bengfli  and  Qujar&thf,  where  I  had  but  limited  materials  ta  work 
en ;  and  indeed  when  I  could  connect  the  Hindi  with  the  Mar^thf^  and 
that  again  with  the  Canarese,  I  feit  lem  concern  about  the  interme* 
diate  steps,  considering  that  I  had  established  suficiently  the  analogy 
between  the  languages  of  the  North  and  South.  My  authofity  for  the 
Hindi,  is  Hunter's  Dictionary,  CalcuHa  1808  ^  for  the  Mar^thi,  Moles* 
worth's,  Bombay  18^1  ^for  thrTeiogu,  Campbeirs,  Madras  IbSl  f 
for  the  Canarese,  Reeve's,  Madras  1832 ;  for  l^  Tamil,  Rottler's,  Ma-^ 
dras  1834  ;  for  the  Singhalese,  Cloogh's,  Colombo  1830  }  for  the  Ben- 
g&H,  Marshman's  English  and  Bengali  Dictionary,  Sefampore  1838  'r 
for  the  Qujariithi,  a  small  yocabulary  printed  at  Bombay,  and  oral 
information.  Except  in  this  last  instance,  where  I  had  no  otheF 
alternative,  I  have  never  inserted  meanifUgs  on  my  own  authority 
and  have  generally  given  the  very  words  of  the  explanations  I  found 
in  the  abovementioned  Dictionaries,  respeclively,  even  when  evi^ 
dently  synonymous,  rather  than  run  (he  risk  of  cmrupting  by  endeav- 
ouring to  harmonize  them.  I  have  sometimes  been  obliged  a  little 
to  abridge  them  for  want  of  space,^  and  this  is  all  the  liberty  I  have 
taken.  1  have  confined  myself  to  forty  primitive  wordb,  all  express 
sive  of  such  ideas  as  men  must  use  in  the  infancy  of  society,  or  in  the 
first  stages  of  civilization,  and  which  retain  their  places  in  a  lan-^ 
guage  from  daily  use,  more  firmly  Ihan  any  others.  On  these 
however  many  others  depend.  Thus  for  example  I  found  by  enumer- 
ation that  Nx>.  10  has  given,^  as  depending  on  it  in  the  Hindi  Diction- 
ary, 12  words,  in  the  Mar^fhi  40,  and  in  the  Tamil  30,  after  separate 
itig  carefully  att  words  agreerng  in  sound,  but  not  in  meaning.  Should 
each  of  the  40  words,  in  the  following  Table  then  have  as  is  proba- 
ble, on  an  average  other  5  dependent  on  it,  this  will  make  the  com- 
parison extend  to200  words.  A  few  of  the  most  important  of  these 
derivatives  as  in  No.  10,  are  occasionally  exhibited,  especially  when 
they  are  useful  for  showing  the  connection  between  the  different  lan- 
guages ;  but  to  have  inserted  them  all,  would  have  swelled  this  paper 
to  too  great  a  length,  and  to  my  mind  at  least  would  not  have  placed 
the  connection  between  the  different  languages  in  so  forcible  a 
Kght,  as  by  a  few  primitives  brought  together,  as  is  here  done,  con^ 
nected  in  one  table.  In  order  to  simplify  the  subject  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, I  have  used  only  the  Devanagari,  and  Roman  Alphabets ;  I  may 
therefore,  after  all  the  attention  I  have  paid  to  ensure  accuracy,  have 
made  some  lesser  mistakes  in  converting  the  words  of  the  languages 
ef  Southern  India,  and  writing  them  in  characters  differing  from  those 
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•tn  whioh  they  tre  asuaUj  written,  eepeciallj  in  the  Tamil.  I  feel  con- 
fident, howeter,  that  these  eirors  will  be  found  of  a  nature  not  at  all 
affecting  the  general  resemblance  ef  the  words  in  which  they  may 
•#ceur,  to  those  with  which  they  are  compared.  In  conclusion  I  wish 
it  particularly  to  be  borne  in  mtnd  that  this  paper  claims  no  higher 
character  than  that  of  an  Essay.  Fully  to  discuss  the  subject  would 
require  a  f  olume,  and  much  more  time  than  I  can  at  present  spare ; 
new  words  and  new  analogies,  as  the  subject  is  prosecuted,  constants 
ly  presenting  themsehre^,  ali  Jeading  to  the  same  ^reneral  conclusion. 
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LIST  OF 


NoBTHXBR  Family. 

SouTHcan  Familt.        j 

Hindi. 

Bangali. 

Giauratlii. 

Maratbi. 

Telngn. 

Carnatica. 

1 

2 

»?nr. 

an  elder  sis- 
ter. 

&pi  6bL 
sir,  sire. 

appa. 
a  father;  an 
elder  sister. 

•FT.  * 
appa. 
a  father. 

b&p ;  b^bti 
father ; 
sir,  sire. 

bSp ;  hihL 
father;  sire. 

b&p;b& 
father;  sire. 

b&p ;  b&b^ 

b&p6. 
father ;  sir, 

sire. 

b&bd, 
father, 

b&bS, 
bibd, 
father. 

3 

k&k^;k^l; 
pat :  uncle  ; 
aunt. 

khu^S ; 
father's 
younger 

brother. 

*r. 

kiU;  kSki 

pat:  uncle; 

aunt. 

tt. 

kSkS;  kSkf 

pat :  uncle ; 

aunt 

kakka. 
father. 

kakka. 

an  uncle, 

a  father's 

younger 

brother. 

4 

the  heel. 

e4i. 
the  heel. 

e^f. 
the  heel. 

e^. 

spurring 

with  the 

heel. 

a  foot; to  go. 

afi. 
the  foot. 

5 

pet ;  pots ; 
the  belly, 
the   womb ; 
the  stom- 
ach. 

5r. 

the  belly ; 
the  womb. 

p?t. 
the  belly. 

qtr. 

pot. 
the  belly  ; 
the  womb ; 

the  Rto-    i 

mach. 

potta; 
the  belly. 

potte, 

po^e  ; 

the  belly. 

C 

kunbf, 

an  agif- 

culturist. 

kunabf. 
a  husbu ad- 
man, the 
caste  of 
cultivators 
of  the  soil. 

^. 

kunbf    ku/. 
ambf. 

a  husband- 
man. 

kulava. 
a  harrow. 

komff. 

a  branch  of 

the  3rd. 

caHte. 

kullngm- 

chu. 

to  dig 

slightly. 

ku^a. 
a  farmer. 

kullagisQ. 
to  loosen 
the  soil. 
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WORDS. 


SouTHCBir  Familt. 


Tamil. 


span; 

ap&ro. 

father;  sire. 


p&p&n. 
holy  father. 


bapa. 
holy  father. 


a^i. 
the  foot. 


perm, 
bcarachild 

^5Tfq^. 
petta  pilai. 
own  child. 


ku/ambu 
clav,  loam. 

ko/u;a 
plough- 
share. 


Singhalese. 


«rqr. 

app&. 
a  father. 


3prqT. 

ku^appl. 
Pat  uncle. 


a^i. 
the  feet. 


pha4<jlh ; 

ba^. 

the  belly ; 

the  womb. 


kumbar, 

kombaru. 

a  paddy 

field. 


RCMABXI. 


L  Terms  Marking  Relationship. 

No.  1.  The  Telugu  and  Maritbf  give  us  the  Ara- 
mean  Mha  unchanged.  M  and  Obo  are  used 
among  the  Siberian  Tartars:  See  Elaproth's, 
As.  Pol.  The  Coles  S.W.  Bengal  use  apai;  the 
Himalayan  Lepchas  abo ;  the  Murmis  afro,  and 
the  Simbas  canba^  the  word  used  by  the  Todas  on 
the  Nilgherry  bills  for  mother  is  aph. 

No.  2.  The  Turkish  Baha  is  found  in  Bengali, 
Mar.  Car.  unchanged.  The  Greek  nanag,  Italian 
papOi  are  evidently  the  same  as  the  Tamil  Pdpdn^ 
though  this  last  seems  confounded  in  the  Diction- 
ary  with  P&r^imn,  the  Tamil  corruption  of  Brah- 
man. The  Sanscrit  ^♦^i  Jlmhacomea  so  near  the 
Himalayan  canu^  ami^  amo,  and  the  Marathf  and 
Tamil  a^  the  word  for  mother,  that  it  is  unsuited 
to  our  purpose. 

No.  S.  £aA»  and  AioAitare  used  by  the  Coles;  and 
in  a  little  different  sense,  the  former  in  Persian. 
The  Singhalese  and  Bengali  are  similar  but  pecu< 
liar. 

n.  Parts  op  tsk  Hum  an  bout. 

No.  5.  Compare  here  the  Persian  ^  put,  the 
liver,  and  the  Arabic  ^^/^  the  belly.  The  coonec< 
tion  with  the  San.  h7  peta,  a  large  basket,  is  too 
remote  to  suppose  this  word  derived  from  it.  The 
Hindi  petkabeta,  and  Tamil  petUt-piUai  for  own 
chUd  are  very  analogous. 

ni.  Trades  and  Propkssions. 
No  6.  In  the  Persian  we  have  LSy^  Kui  or 
£bt  a  farm,  and  ^y^  KoUu  a  rustic,  nearly  con- 
nected; and  more  remotely  the  Sanscrit  ^^  jrtf,the 
earth,  5^  Kumbha^  an  earthem  pot,  and  3»**«i^ 
a  potter* 
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UST  OF 


NoBTBCKtf  Family. 

douTBimw  Family.       | 

Hindi. 

BangfUi. 

OiUonithi. 

Mantbi. 

Telagn. 

Cvnatica. 

7 

koli; 

a  weaver  1 

[see  the 

first  Tamil, 

and  first 
Mar.  mean- 
ing.] 

^ 

ako^. 

they  are 

known 

chiefly  as 

hunters  and 

plunderers 

on  the  S.  of 

Gujaratb. 

koff. 
a  spider;  a 
Koli ;  they 
are  hunters, 
plunderers, 
fishermen, 
and  some 
are  agricul- 
turists. 

kolla. 
plunder. 

ko/u. 
plunder. 

•fiftr. 

koUi. 

the  act  of 

killing. 

kolhin. 
the  hill 
country  of 
the  Koles, 
8.  W.  Ben. 
gal.  A  Kule 
and  a  rob- 
ber are 
there  syno- 
nymous in 
the  plains. 

8 

^hor; 
cattle. 

4hor. 
cattle ;  L  e, 
cows,  and 
bufiTaloes. 

4hor. 

cattle,  L  e. 

oxen  and 

buflfaloes. 

torralu. 
cattle. 

41*1 41. 
dom. 
a  cow 
house. 

dorrL 
a  cattle 
pound. 

9 

a  poney. 

a  poney. 

ta((i. 
a  poney. 

a  small 
breed  of 
horses. 

Wf,  WCT. 

tattu,  tat^ 

va. 

a  poney. 

tottu, 
totav&ni. 
a  poney. 

10 

oblique. 

protection ; 
askreen. 

a^na. 
to  hinder. 

w. 

oblique* 

^al. 
a  skreen. 

i4o. 
across. 

•ITT. 

interven- 
tion. 

«ll^. 
hindrance. 

across. 

W. 
protection. 

a^thal. 
hindrance. 

a4amu. 
transverse. 

•It. 

and 
protection. 

•ryvTfti. 

a^jangki. 
hindrance. 

a44a. 
trans- 
verse* 

atfda 
kattu. 
to  put  a 
skreen 

»4gimke. 
Undrance. 

11 

wvr. 

ubh; 
oppressiye 

6b. 
sultriness. 

ubba. 

oppressive 

beat. 

9^. 

abbe. 

opprM- 

nve  beat. 
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Il» 


SotrrBsmw  Familt. 


TimU. 


koltyan. 

a  weaver  of 

the  Pariah 

caste. 

kolairur. 
huotamen. 


torravu. 
a  herd  of 

COW8. 

totti. 
a  pound. 


Utu. 

a  country 

poney. 


ataniy 
acroM. 

a^kam. 

enclosing. 

hiding. 

«?^. 

a^aro. 

hindrance. 


SingbajMe. 


kollava, 
plunder. 


tavalanu 

a  flock,  a 

herd. 


a^aya. 
a  prop. 

a^aaaiya. 
obstruction, 


ftsMABX*. 


No.  7.  The  EoU  or  Eole  seems  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  aboriginal  family,  subsisting  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  lo  the  hilly  regions  in  the  interi- 
or they  are  known  as  huntsmen  and  plunderers; 
on  the  sea-coast  as  fishermen ;  in  the  plains  on 
the  Ganges  and  near  Cape  Coraorin  as  weavers,  and 
in  the  Deccan,  on  the  Mahadeva  hills,  they  have 
settled  down  to  cultivate  the  soil.  This  word 
must  not  be  confounded,  as  is  sometimes  done,  with 
Lf*  Cooky  J  a  porter. 

IV.  Domestic  Animals. 
NoSr  8.  and  9*  If  any  animals  can  be  said  to  be 
indigenous  to  India,  the  breed  of  cows  with  the 
hump  between  its  shoulders,  and  the  small  breed 
of  horses  called  Tattoo,  certainly  belong  to  the 
number,  as  they  are  to  be  found  abundantly,  and 
quite  naturalized  in  every  part  of  the  country. 


V.  Natu&ai.  States  aitd  SuBtTAMCEs. 

No.  10.  This  root  ^7F7  Ad  in  the  sense  of  a 
cross  is  evidently  the  original  word  from  which  the 
others  are  derived.  The  Sanscrit  ^  in  the  sense 
of  overcome  and  ^T?  going  about,  Slc»  seem 
quite  different  words,  and  enter  into  the  Indian 
languages  in  the  derivatives  ^  an  upper  room 
^.  There  is  also  an  Indian  ^T^  .At,  the  same  ap- 
Iparently  as  •^^d.  Compare  also  the  Arab.  '  O) 
and  English  aid. 

No.  11.  The  Sanscrit  word  ^^  ti«/^na  various- 
ly corrupted,  but  never  losing  the  %  or  changing 
it  on!y  to  ^r  is  found  in  most  of  the  languages* 
and  in  a  different  shade  of  meaning  from  this 
word,  which  seems  derived  from  a  different  root* 
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LIST  OF 


NOKTHSBir  Familt. 

SouTHSKiv  Familt.        1 

Hindi. 

Bangali. 

Gujuratbl. 

Maratlii. 

Telugu. 

Carnatica. 

^. 

ilMI. 

M^  r(l^i>i. 

^. 

wn. 

?PT. 

12 

thaii4. 

th^ntl 

thinijl, 

thand. 

tana. 

tanna 

cold,  calm. 

cold,  cool. 

cold,  calm. 

cold,  calm. 

cool. 

cold,  calm. 

13 

kach. 

JTi^Rrw^. 

im^. 

crowded- 

gchchu 

kachcha- 

kachpacb. 
crowded  to- 

kachvach. 

ness. 

pichchagu. 

pachi. 

crowied 

'nfTT. 

to  be 

confusion; 

gether. 

state. 

thrown  into 

jellied- 

gach^^. 

confusion. 

state. 

a  fhickeL 

ifkr. 

^TkT. 

^d. 

#a. 

^kr. 

*lr. 

14 

kor^ 

kiri. 

koro. 

korS. 

kor$. 

kora. 

raw,  new. 

raw. 

raw,  un- 
bleached. 

raw,  on- 
bleacbed. 

unbleach- 
ed. 

defective. 

^. 

^T. 

15 

rel. 

^. 

rel. 

»T5T. 

«TK. 

a  flood,*  a 

rel. 

exnber- 

al. 

al. 

airing  of 

a  flood. 

ance. 

a  wave. 

a  wave. 

animals. 

^rT'C. 

,          , 

*^. 

**<*u<. 

16 

k&ngkar. 
a  nodule  of 

**<. 

<4il<«i<l. 

kangkar, 

t^. 

kangkare. 

kangkar. 

k&ngkar^ 

k^iigkar. 

kangkara. 

gravel ; 

limestone. 

gravel. 

gravel. 

gravel. 

gravel. 

hard  sand. 

^• 

^ft. 

^^. 

^. 

17 

uttu. 

oti. 

ottu. 

plaiU  of 

the  robe    j 

o4\. 

to  cast 

cloth. 

gathered  up 

to  form  a 

lap. 

the  lap. 

things  into 
a  corner. 

^. 

oppu. 

8?K. 

18 

op. 

^. 

^. 

oppa. 

polish ; 

polish. 

polish. 

elegance ; 

well 

beauty. 

beauty. 

polished. 

^^. 

*d|W. 

*ilo&. 

^'    ,_, 

•Wt. 

*AI^J. 

19 

kithl; 

kanth^. 

kanth^l. 

kanfhalmu. 

kanni. 

a  saddle. 

a  pack  sad- 

a pack  sad- 

a pack  sad- 

a pack 

dle. 

dle. 

dle. 

saddle. 
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SovtHcmi  Familk 

Taail. 

Staghaleao. 

5Pr. 

ton. 
cool. 

kasangal. 
the  state  of 

being 
squeezed. 

kurrai^ 
defect 

koradus. 
unripe 
grain. 

alai. 
a  wave. 

ral. 

a  wa?e;  a 

flock. 

kangkam. 

crude 

arsenic. 

odokkuva. 

a  place  in 

the  waist 

for  money, 

o^iiki^am^ 
a  recess. 

opo. 

snaooth- 

nessybeau- 

ty. 

opa. 
glHtering, 
V.   polish. 

\ 

kaivjilain. 
a  pack  sad- 
dle. 

No.  13.  The  TamQiians  confound  the  eh  and  h 
so  that  the  Sanscrit  "^"l*  and  ^^  are  corrupted 
into  the  same  word.  Our  Tamil  word  then  ia 
equivalent  to  KackangtU* 


No.  15.  This  word  m  Mar&thi  means  an  over- 
flowing abundance  9  and  when  on  the  Bali  Prati- 
pada,  the  Kanbis  pray  to  have  Bali's  Kingdom 
restored,  and  all  its  accompanying  blessings,  the 
word  by  which  they  express  these  is  \^, 

No.  16.  ^T^iT  in  Sanscrit  menns  butterniilk 
mixed  with  water,  and  for  the  Hindi  **1  the 
Sanscrit  is  **l.  The  conversion  of  Reph  into  a 
nasal  is,  I  believe,  unprecedented,  and  therefore  the 
word,  though  near,  is  still  diff^erent,  from  the  Sans* 
crit,  especially  as  the  nasal  keeps  its  place  in  all 
the  langaages. 


No.  16.  This  seems  a  genuine  aboriginal  Indian 
word,  probably  connected  with  the  Persian  ^  ' 
and  Sanscrit  ^'TTT:,  the  former  word  meaning  both 
water  and  beauty  ;  but  the  latter  not  used  figora< 
tively.  The  Singhalese  lo  form  the  verb  requiree 
the  anxiliary  to  do. 
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NOKTHCKR  FaMILT. 

SovTBxaii  Familt. 

Hindi. 

BangaU. 

OiiJutrathi. 

Maratbi. 

TftlugQ.         Cwnatiea. 

20 

k^var; 

the  baskets 

in  which 

Ganges 

water  is 

carried 

about 

kavar. 

a  lathe  for 

carrying 

burdens. 

&c. 

k^v^. 
a  lathe  with 
simgs  at- 
tached 
at  either 
end  for 
carrying 
baskets, 
&c. 

kavari. 
a  piece  of 
wood  made 

for  being 
placed  on 
the  should- 
er to  carry 

burdens 
with  ropes 
at  each  end 

kavari. 
a  split 
bamba 
with  ropes 
attached 
.it  the  ends 
for  carry- 
ing bur- 
dens. 

21 

kdmi. 
a  scoop. 

ko^na; 
to  scoop. 

kurni 
a  scoop. 

koyaru. 
to  scoop. 

koian6. 
to  scoop. 

korraka. 

to  gnaw ;  to 

grind. 

korabu. 

to  scoop 

out. 

22 

chh&p ; 
a  stamp. 

OPT. 
chh^p. 
astamp' 

chh^po. 
a  stamp. 

snr. 

cbh&pi. 
astamp. 

chapp^. 
an  impres- 
sion- 

ch&p. 
a  stamp. 

ch&pi. 
a  floor  mat 

23 

jhopaijl  ; 
a  hut 

jhupa^i. 
abut 

jhopa^f. 
abut. 

jhopo^L 
abut 

jopa^i. 

a  tent ; a 

hut 

24 

Zit. 

a  skreen ;  a 
malted 
shutter. 

zit. 

a  bund 
made  of 
split  barn- 
bus,  d&c. 

Utya. 

a  bambu 

mat. 

ta^aka. 
a  tatty  ;  a 
straw  blind. 

^R-l*. 

totiki. 

a  tatty  or 

blind. 

25 

pot; 
a  bale. 

pote. 
a  sack. 

pottAma- 
a  small  pa- 
per ba!g. 

poattan, 

a  paper 

bag. 
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BOUTBCKK  FaMILT. 


Tama. 


BinghalMe. 


IU[,  ktivan. 

a  piece  of 
wood  with 

ropes  at- 
tached, &,c. 


korraba. 

DibbliQif,  as 

a  mouse 


cb^aL 

a  straw 

mat. 


tatl 
a  skreeD. 


podi. 

fall  sacks 

or  bags. 


ka?andan. 

a  bullock's 

yoke. 


3^- 
kuru(u. 
a  rasp. 


tat»tu. 
a  ceiliog,  a 
ship's  deck. 


podiya. 
a  bale. 


RCMASJU. 


VI.  Artificial  Productions. 
No.  SO.  Somethkig  like  the  Kavar  is  osed  in 
England  by  the  milkmaids.  It  is  an  exceeding- 
ly common  contrivance  for  carrying  light  loads  in 
India. 

21.  The  2nd  Pers.  Sing.  ImpU  of  the  Singha- 
lese verb  is  used  the  better  to  shew  the  analogy* 
From  the  Sanscrit  9^  to  cut,  comes  ^^t,  corrupt 
ed  in  Hindi  to  ^^i  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
word  is  derived  from  that  root. 

No.  22.  The  Sanscrit  ^  means  among  other, 
things  to  reduce  to  powder,  a  meaning  never  ap- 
plicable in  the  vernacular  tongues.  If  the  Sans- 
crit is  not  misinterpreted,  our  word  must  be  dif 
i^rent.  It  is  possible  however  that  the  sense  given 
is  borrowed  by  the  author  of  the  Dh&tu  Manjari 
from  a  hasty  induction  of  words  in  the  vernacu- 
lar tongues,  and  that  he  should  have  given  the 
idea  of  stamp,  impression,  Jiux 
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36 

NomTHXKH  Familt. 

BOUTHSM  FAMIX.T.           1 

Hindi. 

Bangali. 

Qi^urathi. 

Manthi. 

Telagn, 

CamaUea. 

motra. 
a  bundle. 

mudla. 
a  package, 

moty^ 
'  a  porter. 

mu44&va. 
a  liundle  of 
money,  &c. 

motte. 
a  burden  ; 
a  bundle. 

27 

theva. 

a  stone  set 

in  a  ring. 

St. 

theva. 
a  deposit. 

thevan^. 
to  place. 

28 

kanvanja. 
diflldent. 

kanvmi. 
sympathiz- 
ing. 

kanikarmu. 
sympathiz- 
ing. 

kanikar. 
pity. 

29 

5Rter. 

mot&, 
fat 

motl 
fat. 

moto, 
large. 

mota. 
large,  great 

muduru. 
full  growth. 

m$ta. 
handsome 

30 
81 

Atkal. 
conjecture. 

atkal. 
conjecture. 

atkaj. 
conjecture. 

atka/. 
conjecture. 

ata. 
it  is  report- 
ed. 

a^satu. 

conjee* 

ture. 

ubharn^' 
to  overflow. 

ubbar^vd. 
to  overflow. 

ubaran^. 
to  emit  pus 
copious  y. 

ubuku. 
to  overflow. 

ubuku. 
to  over- 
flow. 

82 

ulat^n^. 
to  overturn. 

ulatl 
turned  over. 

ulat^. 
turned  over. 

ulatane. 
to  turn  over, 

ulat. 
turned  back 
as  a  wheeU 

uralu. 
to  roll. 

urulu. 

to  roll,  to 

turn 

round. 

83 

kach  kach. 
altercation. 

kacbche. 
a  dispute. 

kat- 
kateyu. 
teazing. 

kach  kach, 

katkat. 
wrangling. 

kach  kach. 
altercation. 
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SouTHsmiv  Familt. 


Tamil. 


mu^ichu. 
a  bundle. 


tavatt&l* 
a  coDceaU 
ing,  a  stsy-^ 
ing. 


kannar^li. 
a  melan- 
choly event. 


rooUamuta. 
the  total. 


ubukah 
overflow- 
ing. 


urufa« 
a  wheel. 


kat&kam. 
diaputationi 


Singbaleae. 


kanakal. 
excellent 


monvaf. 
beautiful. 


RlMAHKI. 


VIL  Qualities* 

No,  28.  TheroothereistheTelugu  ^  as 
a  noun  meaning  the  eye,  and  as  a  verb  to  «e«  to  re- 
gard* Thence  these  adjectives  seem  to  be  deriv- 
ed. The  Sanscrit  ^!^  means  the  facet  of  a  gem  ; 
and  *Pi«iu  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  more  probably 
adopted  from  this  than  itself  the  root.  At  any 
rate  no  adjective,  similar  to  those  in  the  vernacu 
lar  language  derived  from  any  of  these  words,  ex- 
ists in  Sanscrit. 

VIII.  Acts. 
No.  90.    The  Telugu^T^  is  here  again  elearly 
the  root  of  these  words. 
No.  31.    Compare  here  the  Latin  Uber. 

No.  82.    The  English  Whorl,  Sanscrit,  ^f^^T 
bracelet,  and  ^^    a  circle,  may  i^l  have  a  dis- 
tant  connection  with  these  words. 
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NoBTBBmir"  Family. 

Hindi. 

Bangali. 

Oqjanthi. 

Marsthi. 

Telngv. 

Cunaticm. 

34 

kar  kar ; 

immoderate 

laughter* 

karaka ; 
a  crash. 

karkar. 
a  crash. 

kar&ymu. 
violence. 

"karaka 
exertion 
joy. 

karkar. 

sound  of 

drums,  &c. 

karkar 
a  crash. 

karkar. 

a  rattling 

noise. 

35 
36 

37 

gagadlavti. 
to  rumble. 

^ 

gut  gut. 

the  noise 

of  boiling 

water. 

gu4gu4n^. 
to  rumble. 

gu^gu^Ji. 
a  small 
hookah. 

gudgudtie. 
to  rumble. 

gudffu^f. 

a  bubble 

bubble. 

gu^gudU. 

the  noise 

made  b  v  a 

hookah. 

jodlna. 
to  join. 

jo^a. 

a  pair ;  a 

pair  of 

shoes. 

joda. 
a  pair. 

jo^o. 
a  pair. 

jodlne. 
to  join. 

jodS. 

a  pair ;  a 

pair  of 

shoes. 

jodfu. 

a  pair ;  a 

pair  of 

shoes. 

jo^isu. 
to  unite. 

^. 

jo^u. 
a  pair;  a 

pair  of 

shoes. 

thek. 
support* 

thekavu. 
to  support 

tekane. 
to  place  on 
a  support 

tekamu. 
a  banner. 

(eke. 
a  banner  ; 
an  em- 
brace. 

38 

phiranl 

to  turn;  to 

return. 

pharavd. 
turn  round. 

phirane. 
to  turn  ;  to 
turn  away. 

piri* 

to  separate 

one's  self 

from 
another. 

piri. 
to  sepa- 
rate one's 
self  from 
another. 

39 

bolana. 
to  speak. 

f5r. 

bal. 

speak. 

bolavu. 
to  speak. 

bolayie. 
to  speak. 

boUu. 
to  boast. 

.«K  „,g\  ,  ,  1 

bolavisu. 
to  bless. 
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SouTBBAif  Family. 


Tamil. 


kargarapu. 

a  rattling 

sound  like 

thunder. 


ku^uku^i. 
a  hookah. 


cho^u. 

a  pair ;  a 

pair  of 

shoes. 


tekal. 
a  being 
stayed. 


pinru. 
retreat. 


5t^. 

polip. 
a  brief  ex- 
planation. 


Singhalese. 


kardar. 
teazincf. 


peral. 
overturn. 


bola. 
a  familiar 
term  of  ad- 
dress. 


BXMABKS. 


Nos.  33,34,  35.  The  reduplicated  form  of  these 
words  is  characteristic,  and  shews  the  close  rela- 
jtion  they  have  to  one  another ;  otherwise  the  two 
first  might  be  easily  enough  traced  to  Sanscrit 
roots,  and  their  belonging  to  the  primitive  Indian 
tongue  not  so  evident. 


No.  36.  I  do  not  know  any  instance  of  the  con- 
version of  T  to  ^ ;  so  that  this  cannot  come  from 
the  Sanscrit  ^f^f,  which  besides  is  a  common 
word  in  many  of  the  languages.  Another  sin- 
gularity is  the  use  of  the  term  meaning  a  pair,  as 
a  specific  word  to  denote  a  pair  of  shoes,  but  not 
any  other  specific  pair. 


38.  This  resembles  in  form  the  Sanscrit  prepo- 
sition W|  and  the  Greek  nsgt.  It  agrees  better | 
in  meaning  with  ^,  though  its  being  used  as  a 
verb,  and  inserting  the  C  afler  the  first  consonant 
are  characteristic.  In  the  northern  tongues  both 
'flV  and  HlH  are  extensively  used  by  the  educat 
ed,  but  never  confounded  with  this  verb. 
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Hindi. 

Bangali. 

Oujurathi. 

Marathi. 

40 

mo^ana. 
to  bend. 

Ill 

moda7U 
tobrea 

bC! 

41 

B1%. 

abe. 

Interjection 

of  scorn. 
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SoVTHSBw  Family. 

BSMAUS. 

Tamil.       1   SinshAlese. 

muri* 
to  break. 

majanv^ 
to  squeeze. 

No.  41.  I  have  added  this  interjection  as  run- 
ning in  somewhat  different  senses  through  the  lan- 
guages. 

apS. 

Inter,  of 

grief. 

apoyi, 
alas!  oh! 
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J  27  Jioyut  Societt/  of  Nor  thorn  Anlir/Ua  vies* 

IV. — We  have  great  pleasure  in  re-publishing  the  following  Circular 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries,  for  which  we  am  indebted 
to  a  distinguished  member  of  that  body  now  prosecuting  researches  in 
this  Presidency. 

<<  The  RoTAt  Socisnr  of  NoBTttfiar  Antk^uabibs,  founded 
with  a  view  to  increase  and  diffuse  the  knowledge  relative  to  the 
Antiquities  of  Northern  Europe,  has  endeavoured  to  attain  its  ob- 
ject by  the  publication  not  only  of  the  most  important  attcient  MSS. 
of  Northern  literature,  together  with  translations  of,  and  commentaries 
on  them,  but  idso  o^  works  rllustrative  of  other  objects  of  archaeology. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  Society  has  turned  its  attention  to  those 
countries,  of  which  the  early  history  maybe  said  to  be  of  great  im- 
i>ortance  to  northern  Europe,  as  well  as  likely  tO'  receFve  lijght 
from  it  in  return.  The  Society,  therefore,  has  endeavouifed  io  eAter 
into  a  correspondence  with'  learned  t&txi  aikd  iti^tHS^t  bbdi^  xti  Chose 
countries,  in  the  hope  that  the  scientific  advantages  resulting  from  a 
steady  and  mutual  co-operation  will  be  found  to  be  reciprocally  be- 
neficial. 

The  Society  has  already  experienced  that  such  a  mutual  co-opera- 
tion tends  to  the  happiest  results, — and  is  therefore  desirous  to  effect 
such  an  intercourse  with  Societies  and  learned  men  in  Asia. 
For  this  purpose  the  Society  has  appointed  a  Committee,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  endeavour  to  throw  light  upon  the  relations  which  have 
existed  of  old  between  the  North  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  inhabitanU  of  the  North  of  Eurofie  belong  to  the  stock  of 
nations,  which  spread  itself  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  but  natural,  therefore,  that  there  should  be 
corresponding  poinU  between  the  various  languages,  which  have  had 
one  source  in  common.  Much  has  been  done  of  late  years  towards 
find[ing  out  and  proving  such  relation  or  coincidence ;  from  these 
researches,  however,  the  Old  Northern  Tongue  has  been  excluded,  al- 
though it  is  the  only  ancient  Gothic  language  which  we  possess  entire, 
and  which  in  fact  may  still  be  called  a  living  tongue ;  and  although 
both  in  a  grammatical  and  lexicographical  point  of  view,  it  exhibits 
so  many  discrepancies  from  the  other  Gothic  languages,  and  so  many 
points  of  resemblance  with  the  old  languages  of  India  and  Persia, 
that  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  disquisitions  on  comparative 
philology. 
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'f^    tongue  is  p,reserved  in  its  purify  in  the  ancient 

'^>    iu    which  is  also    preserved  the  Old  Northern 

*^as  long  bqen  supposed  and  partly  ascertained  to 

"^*iion  with  that  of:  Iniia  and  Persia,  and   wherein 

^^^xs  to  have  left, its  traces.     At  2^1  events,   these  are 

-^    ^Wim  to  our  serious  attention,  and  to  such  a  care- 


^K 


^^1^ nation  as  wUl  lead  to  a  definite  result* 


^^       ^^t^ee  intends    also  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  pr^c- 

^:^-^        **ations,  whether  public  or  private.    It  is  not  only 

'^^^  ^*V- ^     Ckf  <?otw»"«»»e»»t,  Worship,    Ceremonies  and  Jfitei  or 


^ctU  should    be  considered  ; --but  aUo. Domestic  li/e^ 

^"^^liether  of  stone,  bronze  copper  or  iron  ;  Ornaments^ 

tuetal,  but  suph  as  were  ni^de   of  amber,   glass,  etc. 

clear  li^ht  will,  be   thrown   by  a  comparisoi^ 


y    commercial  relations  existed   between 

^orth  of  Europe.     Abundance  x)f  Cufic  coins  and 

^    ^  iVeqiieiuly  discovered  Iq  CTccavalions,   which   would 

^^  the  inference,  j,t}|S^,such  qommercial  intercourse  exerted 

i3C^t  intlu^iice  on.  the^iNor^h,  and  likewise  on  the  countries 

|he  inteiCoiArse  originated. 


•    the  outline  of  the    plan  this    Committee   intends  to  follow 
^         ^ttfliii  the  object  it  has  in    view.     But   this  it  cannot  effect 
"^       ar>aHi*^'J*     It  wishes  therefore   to  invite  scientific    societies 
in    Asia  to   enter  into    correspondence   with  it,   and 

which  is  of  the 
Such  acon- 


1^'^       ^.^rate  towards    the    attainment  of  an  object, 
^i?P  iArMZi"  to  the  common  interests  of  science. 


.1 


vce  by  a  reciprocal   i:iterclianging  of  Dissertations 

tloiis  of  the  learned  Societies  in  both  countries  ; 

'    h(>s  on  bothsicles,  and  by   communication 

as  by  a  mutual  exchange  of  antiquities 

Such   a  connexion,  moreover,   would 

le  learned  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  wouhl> 

.atio!i  of  the  various  works  of  science  wliicli 

.blislied.*' 
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V. — Ehrenherg  on  the  Cored  Islands  and  Banks  of  the  ReU  Sea. 
(Continued  from  page  72*.) 
Of  the  general  naiw^e  and  formation  of  Coral  Banks  as 
hitherto  known. 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Strachan,  an  Englishman  whose  name  is  not  mucir 
known,  had  discovered  in  the  year  1702  *  in  Ceylon,  that  the  coral- 
animals  were  able,  by  mere  activity,  to  form  large  masses  of  rock. 
"  There  is  a  great  quantity  of  a  kind  of  white  coral  upon  the  shore  be- 
"  twixt  (xalleand  Matura^^the  Hollanders  bmlding  houses  and  walls  of 
'*  it.  There  are  great  banks  of  the  said  coral,  and  betwixt  and  upon  these 
'*  grow  others  wntiKit  is  become  like  a  rock  for  thickness.  These  branches 
**  are  not  softer  when  they  are  young  than  when  they  are  ripe,  yet 
*«  I  have  always  observed  a  slime  upon  them  when  they  are 
<<  under  water,  which  I  suppose  is  the  substance  which  petrifies.*' 
Biefore  him,  Linschoten  merely  observed  in  the  Mosambique  Channel, 
1599>  that  the  corals  appeared  as  masses  of  rock,  and  from  the  sim- 
ple account  he  gives,  it  would  appear  that  the  term  coral-rocks  had 
been  generally  applied  by  seamen*  to  the  rocks  of  the  South  Sea,  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  Century  ;  but  I  have  not  found  proofs 
for  it  elsewhere.  It  is  true  don  Juan  de  Castro  mentions,  1540,  t  wo  sort» 
of  corals  in  the  Red  Sea,  but  he  did  not  think  them  identical  with  the 
banks  which  he  calls  rock,  f  In  the  year  1780  the  ingenious  and  cele* 
brated  John  Reinhold  Forster  of  Dirachau  near  Danzig,  who  died  as 
Frofessor  in  B&lle,  and  who,  with  his  son,  had  accompanied  Cook  on  his 
second  voyage  round  the  world  in  1772,  first  directed  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  influence  of  the  coral  animals  upon  certain  islands  of 
the  South-Sea.  From  his  own> observations  he  was  persuaded  that  they 
greatly  co-operated  in  the  formation  of  many  isles.  He  thus  expresses 
his  opinion  in  hi»  "Notes  upon  a  v  oy  age  round  tho  World.,**  p.  20 — "  AU 
*^  islands  in  the  various  seas  which  we  have  crossed,  may  be  properly  con- 
*'  sidered  submarine  chains  of  mountains,  whose  summits  rise  above  the 


•  Some-obMrTAtioDBoa  Cona  made  io  Ceylon —Philot.    TniuactioDS,  vol.  uiii.,  p.  p* 

t  The  tame  author  speaksof  red  and  white  corals  la  the  Red-Sea,  and  Flarant  ron  Polichls 
ir>9«,  alio  mentiom  red  corala  there,  as  Pliny  had  done  before  him.  I  have  exohan^  the 
SicJUan  red  corals  in  MaMavafor  their  weight  In  gold.— a  sofficient  proof  that  ther  are  not  noWr 
to  be  found  there.  What  may  thoee  red  corals  have  been  ?  Aooording  to  Polschiz,  p.  658,  they 
were  as  thick  as  an  arm  ;  hollow  and  porous  }  oousequeotlj  they  mast  have  been  tuff  corals, 
and  notred  cgrals.  1  have  brought  with  me  fk-om  thence  a  few  specimens  of  the  black  coral 
celebrated  from  ancient  times  ;  thej  are  of  the  AnUpathei  Isidis  Plocamos,  a  form  hitherto 
not  sciontiflcaUjr  Icnown. 

Ttered  Coral  of  the  Red  Sea  It  nndonbtedly  the  Tublpora  MusicaUs  rT.  Ruberrima  of 
Ellis)  which  abounds  on  its  shores;  at  T^oura.  and  at  Aden,  from  which'  there  are  speci- 
mens In  the  Museum,  collected  bj  Captain  Toung  I.  N.  The  solid  red  Coral  of  commerce 
(Coralllum  Rubrum)  Ua  production  of  the  Mediterraneaa.  It  is  imported  ioto^  Bom bavr 
buiin  small  qnantit]r.~£rfr(0r.  ' 
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water :"  and  in  the  part  which  is  superscribed  "  System  of  the  forma- 
tion of  Islands," page  126,  he  divides  islands  into  3  classes,  viz.  I,  Sand 
hrlls  ;  2,  mountainous  islands  with  coral  banks  ;  %  mountainous  islands 
without  coral  banks.  According  to  him,  all  islands  of  the  2nd  and  3i-d 
elasses  show,  with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  plain  vestiges  of  a  for- 
mer violent  change  of  their  surface  by  fire,  or  rather  by  Volcanoes  • 
but  all  flat  islands  which  belong  to  the  first  class,  grow  in  the  Sea,  or 
rather  are  the  works  of  polypes,  being^  raised  by  lithophytes  from  the 
bottom  of  th«  sea,  .and  gradually  spreading  ba  they  approach  its 
surface.  He  thinks  the  banks  built  by  coral  animals  always  encircle 
a  sea  with  abundance  of  fish,  but  their  circles  have  frequently  many 
openings.  The  bank,  be  imagines,  is  built  by  the  worms  perpendicular 
Kke  a  wall,  until  a  HttFe  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  wave» 
drive  sand,  shelfo,  sea- weed,  and  fragments  of  corals  upon  it,  which  raise 
the  wall,  until  at  last  it  rises  above  the  water.  The  sea  continues  tci 
accumulate  fi-rm  particles  upon  it,  and  the  waves  and  birds  carry 
thither  the  seed  of  plants  which  grow  o  n  the  shore :  some  of  these 
when  they  die  produce  mould,  and  if  a  cocoanut— which  long  retains 
the  power  of  sprouting— should  be  driven  upon  it,  it  will  become  a 
tree,  from  which  splendid  forests  af  cocoanut-trees  will  afterwards 
spring.  Forster  adds—**  The  worms  which  build  the  bankappear  to 
**  secure  their  dwelling  by  instinct  from  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  the  foam- 
« ing  sea :  they  build  their  eoral  banks  in  the  tropics,  where  the  wind 
♦'  almost  always  blows  from  the  same  quarter  ;  and  so  raise  their  habi- 
*<  tations,  that  they  form  a  sort  of  a  circular  wall,  separating  a  part  of  the 
"sea  where  the  breakers  are  not  so  high  as  in  the  rest  of  the  ocean.'' 
However,  this  latter  remark  betrays  an  imperfect  knowjedge  of  coral 
animals, 

Forster's  observations  of  the  formation  of  islands  in  the  South-Sea, 
are  ingenious  and  original,  but  notalways  correct.  In  the  year  1814 
they  were  again  brought  into  notice  by  Captain  Flinders,  who  was  of 
the  same  opinion  as  Forster—being  led  to  it  by  observing  a  small  island 
in  the  Torres  Straits  between  New  Holland  and  New  Guinea  called  by 
him  Half-way-island.  He  himself  saw  that  the  islands  there  were  lying 
near  each  other  in  differewt  gradations  of  formatton  and  perfection.  • 
Some  of  them  were  finished,  but  still  uninhabited  j  others  rising  above 
the  surface  of  the  wrater,  but  as  yet  void  of  vegetation  :  and  there  were 
others  again  which  were  covered  with  water  by  every  fli)<>d-tide. 
He  writes  as  follows:— "It  appears  to  me  that  when  the  animalculjr 
«  which  forni  the   corals  in  the  depth  of  the  sea  cease  to  exist,  theiv 
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'*  buildings  stick  trtgether,  either  by  something  adhesive  in  themselves 
*•  or  by  some  peeuliarity  of  tlie  sea  water.  When  the  interstices 
*'  arc  filled  up  witli  sand  and  fragments  of  corals,  which  ai*e  also  ad-< 
*'  heslve,  a  rocky  mass  is  produced.  Future  generations  of  these  animals 
*<  build  updA  this  rising  bank,  and  when  they  die,  contribute  to  its  spread 
**  and  growth.  The'surprising  instinct  of  these  inconsiderable  animnis 
<*  itiexhii^kedin  the  care  which  they  take  to  make  the  first  gradation>9 
**  of  their  building  perpendfcttlar.  When  their  rocky  wall,  especially  in 
"  places  where  the  wind^-  continually  bfow,  has  reached  the  surface,  it 
*<  forms  a  parapet,  near  which,  protected  against  the  wind,  they  can 
<<  rear  their  young  without  interruption."— With  the  same  instinctive 
fore8%ht,  they  burld  the  side  i>f  the  eoral  bank  which  is  exposed  to  the 
wind  frond  the  open  sea,  generally,  if  not  always,  very  high  and  nearly 
perpendicnlar,  so  that  it  sometimes  rises  from  the  depth  of  200, 
aAd  perhaps  more,  fathoms.  It  appears  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  these  aniitials  to  be  constantly  covered  with  water,  for  they 
buildonly  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  which  are  filled  with  water  at 
low  ebb  :  but  c<^ral,  sand  and  other  fragments  washed  upon  it  by 
the  waves,  stick  to  it,  and  thus  form  a  strong  mass  as  high  as  tlie 
flood-tide.  Fragments  above  this  height,  which  are  scarcely  covered 
with  water,  lose  their  cementing  property  and  reniain  scattered'-^thns 
forming  a  hillock  upon  the  top  of  the  rocks.  The  newly  finlshlsd  bacnk 
is  soon  visited  by  birds ;  marine  plants  take  root  upon  ity  and  mould  is 
formed  :  a  cocoannt  or  pandanus  fruit  is  cast  upon  its  shore';  land  bil'ds^ 
resort  thither  and  carry  to  it  the  seeds  of  plants  and  trees.  Every  high 
flood- tide,  and  still  more  every  gusjt  of  wind  makes  an  addition  to  it ; 
it  gradually  becomes  an  island,  andlast  of  all,  man  comes  and  take  pos- 
session of  it.  Peron  stated  his  opinion  far  more  exactly  than  Captain 
Flinders  ;  it  fully  agrees  with  both  tlie  above  mentioned,  and  had  been 
formed  from  observations  made  on  the  occasion  of  Captain  Baudin's 
expedition  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Captain  Flinders  ;  but  his  lively 
imagination  ascribed  to  coral  animals  such  a  share  of  influence  upon 
the  formation  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  tropics,  that  he  men- 
tions 245  island.s  and  portions  of  land  which  he  supposes  to  be  wholly 
or  in  part  the  productions  of  coral  animals,  and  which  he  fancies  these 
microscopical  creatures  have  built  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and 
formed  into  extensive  tablelands.  Peron  examined  the  island  of  Timor 
more  particularly  ;  which,  with  its  mountains,  he  ascribes  solely  ti  the 
work  of  coral  animals,  and  compared  to  \vhich;  tlic  most  stu])endous 
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buildings  of  men  are  only  inconsiderable  and  paltry.  Feron  believed, 
at  that  time,  that  all  volcanic  elevations  of  rock  and  land  must  have 
great  irregularities  in  their  surface,  and  as  be  did  not  find  this  in  the 
coral  islands  visited  by  him,  he  clung  firmly  to  the  opinion,  tltat  the 
86a  must  formerly  have  covered  them  ;  butlefl  it  to  others  to  explain 
how  this  could  be  possible— contenting  himself  with  stating  what  he 
considered  the  fact. — Peron's  Voyage,  vol.  it.,  p.  p.  165  to  192. 

After  Peron,  Adalbert  de  Chamisso  was  most  assiduously  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  coral  banks  diiring  his  voyage  round  the  world 
with  Captain  Kotzebue,  in  the  years  1815  to  1818,  and  to  him  we 
owe  the  first  fully  dietailed  diescription  of  the  coral  banks  of  the  South 
Sea,  and  a  more  systematic  description  of  their  formation.  With  the 
cold  penetrating  eye  of  a  naturalist,  separating  that  which  was  |pro- 
bable  from' that  which  was  possible,  De  Chamisso  observed  iii  a  very 
particular  and  ingenious  manner  the  island  Radak,  and  disscrifoedit 
in  a  warm  Tively  manner  t  he  gave  in  one  view  a  much  more 
perfect  and  vivid  description  of  the  general  formatioa  of  such  islands 
thaii  either  Forster  or  Flinders.  What  De  Chamisso  has  described  in 
detail,  p.  30  and  p.  106  of  his  «  Notices  of  a  Voyage^*  we  find 
at  page  1 87  comprised  in  one  picture,  which  indeed  is  not  dissimilar  to 
that  drawn  first  by  Forster,  and  after  him  by  Ffinders,  but  which 
contains  much  originality  in  a  natural  manly  manner ;  it  is 
all  from  his  own  experience,  and  nothing  borrowed  for  the 
sake  of  ornament.  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  this  picture.  <^Thc 
fact  that  coral  islands  appear  in  rows,  and  that  there  are  many  in 
some,  and  few  in  other  places,  in  the  same  sea,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  coral  animals  have  erected  their  buildings  upon  shallow  places 
or  on  the  summits  of  submarine  mountains,  which  they  increase  in 
height  and  breadth.  The  larger  kind  of  coral  animals  appear  to 
prefer  the  more  agitated  parts  of  the  sea ;  this  circumstance  causes  shells 
and  frs^ments  of  corals  to  be  thrown  over  the  wall  raised  b^  them, 
and  |hus  fweveats  them  isom  building  in  the  middle  ;  this  accounts 
for  tbewoamstanoe  of  Ihe  exposed  side  first  reaching  the  surface. 
At  tow  water  <these  banks  gradually  become  dry  near  the  surface. 
The  coral  animals  then  cease  to  build,  but  the  waves  wash  shells, 
fiagraents  x)f  corals  and  sea  urchins  between  the  rows  of  coral,  and 
thus  by  the  cementing  sand  produced  by  friction  being  acted  upon 
hy  the  sun,  forms  one  solid  mass  as  hard  as  a  rock.  This  gradually 
increases  by  the  same  means,   and  grows  In  size  until  it  at  last  be« 
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•comes  so  high,  that  it  is  only  covered  by  high  flood  tides.  In  the 
dry  season  the  sun  heats  the  mass  of  rock  to  such  a  degree,  that 
it  splits  in  many  places  and  comes  off  in  layers.  The  waves  pile 
these  flat  stones  upon  each  other;  coral  rocks  and  limesand  are  throwa 
upon  them  in  a  simiUir  manner.  The  limesand  forms,  and  offers 
to  the  seed  of  trees  and  plants  growing  on^shores,  a  fertile  soil,  so  that 
its  white  ground  is  soon  overshadowed  with  trees;  this  is  sometimes 
accelerated  by  the  arrival  of  full  grown  trees,  which  have  been 
washed  by  torrents  from  their  native  soil,  and  find  here  a  resting 
place  after  long  wanderings.  With  these  arrive  small  animals,  such 
as  lizards  and  insects,  to  be  the  first  inhabitants.  Before  the  trees 
iitiite  themselves  into  a  forest,  seabirds  make  their  nests  upon  them, 
itray  land  birds  take  relfuge  in  the  bushes,  and  when  all  is  completed, 
man  comes,  takes  possession  of  the  fertile  soil  produced  by  withered 
and  rotten  leaves,  and  caUs  himself  lord  and  proprietor  of  a  new 
world.''  Beiades  this,  Chamisso  gives  a  full  description  of  the  drcular 
formatien  of  coral  rOcks* 

An  excellent  essay  on  the  same  subject  was  written  in  the  year 
1823,  by  Messrs.  Quoy  and  Gaimard,  upon  a  voyage  of  discovery 
with  Captain  Freyciuet  ;  it  was  read  in  the  Acadamie  des  Sciences 
at  Paris  in  1824,  and  is  printed  in  Annates  des  Sciences  Naturelles 
1825.  The  opinion  of  both  these  learned  men  is,  that  the  influence 
t)f  coral  animals  upon  the  formation  of  islands  in  the  South  Sea 
has  been  exaggerated,  and  that  the  phenomena  which  have  been  give& 
as  proofs,  are  often  erroneous,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  su- 
perficially examined.  This  remark  is.  the  more  important,  as  it  agrees 
with  what  is  maintained  by  Leopold  von  Birch  in  his  description  of 
the  Canary  islands,  1825  ;  in  which  he  criticises  and  compares,  in  a  most 
•accurate  and  scientific  manner,  the  geological  accounts  of  all  travellers 
in  the  South  Sea. 

Peron  was  very  sharply  reproved  by  bis  countrymen  for  being 
blgotted  to  his  own  opinion,  to  prove  which  he  injured  the  truth  by 
making  quotations  and  appealing  to  authorities,  which  were  found- 
•ed  upon  superficial  observations.  Quoy  and  Gaimard  do  not  think  thai 
the  Society  Islands,  New  Ireland,  the  Lousiade  and  others,  are  built 
wholly  or  in  part  by  coral  animals,  but  that  all  of  them  have  a  diffe- 
rent rock  for  their  foundation,  similar  ,to  that  of  other  known  islands 
^nd  continents :  slate,  sandstone,  limestoi^  t^*6VWttntfilt|  ar6  fouftil 
upon  the  various  islands  of  the  Sbifft-  lf||BfllBlHM(t^^^  ^^ 
Timor,  from  which  they  imagine  that] 
iiave  been  produced  by  volcaT*- 
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Th«  above  mentioned  writers  describe  the  manner  in  which  Litho- 
pltytes  build  their  dwellings  upon  foundations  already  existing,  of  a 
different  nature  from  their  own  ;  and  they  also  point  out  what  cir-. 
eumstances  contribute  to  their  growth  and  elevation,  and  what  do 
not. 

Farther,  they  endeavour  to  prove  that  there  exists  not  one  island  of 
afiy  consideration  constantly  inhabited  by  man,  which  is  entirely  built  by 
coral-animals  ;  and  that  these  little  creatures  do  not  build  perpendicu- 
lar walls  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  only  form  layers  and  crusts 
of  a  few  fathoms  in  thickness* 

They  say  that  the  polypes  which  produce  stone,  increase  where 
there  is  constantly  high  temperature,  and  where  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  is  cut  up  in  caves  enclosing  shallow  and  quiet  water,  where  they 
are  not  disturbed  by  high  waves  or  the  trade  winds.  They  build  upon 
submarine  rocks,  but  do  not  form  them;  they  merely  cover  them  wholly 
or  in  part.  All  circular  coral  banks  of  the  South  Sea,  according  to 
their  opinion,  depend  upon  the  foundation  on  which  they  build.  Masses 
of  madrepores,  are  only  met  with  in  sloping  and  shallow  cliffs  ;  whilst 
}n  agitated  places,  specimens  of  a  globular  shape  are  seen  scattered. 

Again,  it  is  true,  they  admit  the  fact  which  has  been  often  told  by 
seafaring  men,  that  there  are  coral-banks  in  the  South  Sea,  which 
rise  like  walls  from  a  depth  which  cannot  be  fathomed  ;  but  Quoy  and 
Gaimard  contest  that  these  perpendicular  walls  are  not  wholly  formed 
by  corals. 

1  Because  the  beautiful  colours  of  coral  animals  can  only  be  pro- 
duced by  the  influence  of  light,  which  does  not  exist  at  a  great  depth. 

2.  Because  at  a  depth  of  several  fathoms,  none  of  these  animals 
are  seen  to  grow,  much  less  can  they  exist  at  a  depth  1000  or  1200  feet. 

3.  Because  in  this  case  these  animals  would  be  the  only  crea- 
tures that  could  live  in  all  depths,  under  every  pressure  of  water,  in 
every  temperature. 

4.  The  sea  at  great  depths  is  always  in  motion,  and  breaks  with 
tremendous  force  against  the  banks,  even  if  not  put  in  motion  by  wind ; 
now  if  coral  animal?  buiid  in  places  not  exposed  to  strong  winds, 
which  is  a  well  proved  fact|  it  ia  certain  that  the  steep  walls  in  the 
teeiU  of  winds  eannot  be  erected  by  them.  They  rather  build  in  shallow 
p4acej^  or  where  they  can  And  a  shelter,  and  thus  contribute  to  dimi- 
nish the  depth  of  tlie  sea  which   already  is  not  great. 

5.  AH  ihoBC  walls  which  people  say  have  been  built  by  coral  ani- 
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nals,  have  clefts  in  them,  through  which  the  sea  cin  flow.  If  those 
drcular  perpendicular  coral  banks  were  built  throughout  by  coral 
animals,  these  openings  would  not  be  so  deep,  for  ooral  animals  buiM  in 
solid  masses ;  and  could  they  build  up  from  the  depth,  these  openings 
would  not  be  formed,  whereas  they  are  found  in  all  these  walls  with* 
out  exception. 

Their  reasons  for  considering  it  improbable,  that  any  considerable 
inhabited  island  has  been  built  throughout  by  coral  animals,  are  the  fol« 
lowing. 

From  the  examination  of  the  island  of  Timor,  especially  near  Coupang, 
no  proof  whatever  can  be  gathered  for  its  being  formed  by  ooral  animids 
as  Peron  asserts,  however  interesting  and  surprising  the  influence  of 
corals  upon  it  may  be ;  but  it  appears  plainly  that  slate  rock  with  veins 
of  quartz,  in  which  even  gold  and  copper  are  found,  and  masses  of  vol- 
canic rock,  served  them  as  a  basis  for  their  building ;  and  calculating  the 
thickness  of  the  crust  of  coralr,  we  found  it  to  be  only  from  25  to 
30  feet. 

Again,  the  Astreae,  which  alone  can  cover  extensive  plains,  begin 
between  25  and  30  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  build  up  to 
its  surface.  Anchors  and  sounding-leads  have  never  brought  up  frag- 
ments of  it  from  a  greater  depth.  The  branchy  madrepores,  vhich 
never  form  dense  and  firm  strata,  live  in  a  greater  depth-^0  or  80 
fathoms;  and  Retepora  as  deep  as  100  fathoms,  which  we  ascertained 
ourselves. 

John  Barrow  lately  directed  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  des- 
cription by  Lieutenant  Kendal  of  one  of  the  Shetland  islands,  which  is  of 
a  circular  form,  inclosing  a  sea,  and  still  shows  volcanic  activity  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  hinted  at  the  similitude  of  the  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific,* 
which  he  mentioned  on  former  occasions,  whose  volcanic  basis  is,  by 
the  surprsing  activity  of  the  small  coral  animals,  transformed  into  fer- 
tile Inlands.  (Journal  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Vol  L,  London 
1830-31,  page  62  j.  If  we  compare  these  various  accounts  of  learned 
circumnavigators  and  naturalists,  we  are  immediately  struck  with  their 
contradictory  statements,  upon  which,  however,  I  do  not  here  enter  far- 
ther, but  proceed  to  state  my  own  observations. 

With  regard  to  the  formation  of  islands  and  rocks  coated  with  corals, 

'^  *I  WM  not  able  to  meot  with  these  words  in  Mr.  Barrow*s  works.  Perhaps  he  has 
the  honor  to  b  e  the  flrtt  who  published  that  Tolcanoes  were  the  bails  upon  which  ooral  banks 
la  tht  Sooth  Sea  are  ereotad.  rtrhapt  he  oolj  ezprtned  tUs  inppoiition  rerbally. 
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these  naturaliats  confirm  the  accounts  of  their  predecessors,  one  of 
whom  was  Forster.  For  this  purpose  they  examined  to  their  entire 
Satisfaction,  the  small  island  of  Kera  in  theba}  of  Coupang  near  Timor. 
According  to  an  account  of  De  Biainville,  in  his  interesting  essay  on 
Zoophytes  fDictionarie  des  Sciences  naturelles,  Article  Zoophytes,  1^30, 
page  95)  Professor  Reinhard,  who  was  some  time  in  India,  does  not 
believe  that  Quoyand  Gaimard  were  correct:  he  rather  approves  of  the 
representations  of  Forster  and  Peron,  but  gives  no  particular  reasons 
for  ir.  {To  he  continued.) 


VI. — Note  on  the  destruction  of  the  Adansonia  digitata  and  other 
treeSf  by  a  species  of  Lamia* 
The  rapid  destruction  of  the  large  Adansonia  in  Colaba>  which    has 
been  noticed  by  many  of  the  residents  in  Bombay,  has  been  effected  by 
the  larvae  of  a  species  of  capiicorn  beetle;   a  correct    representation  of 
which,  in  its  several  stages,  is  given  in  the  accompanying  lithograph 
executed  at  Madras,  from  a  drawing  made  by  Professor  Orlebar.   This 
beautiful  tree  was  apparently  vigorous  and  free  from  disease  in  August 
]  840  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  October  that  I  observed,  that  one 
of  the  principal  branches  was  bored   by  numerous  round  holes.     In 
January  this  branch,  which  Mr.  Buist   ascertained  to  be  13   feet  in 
circumference,  fell,    and  a  few  days  after  I  examined  it,  and  found  the 
part  which  had  given  way  penetrated  by   irregular  cavities  filled  with 
gnawed  wood.     These  cavities  were  of  considerable  length,  and  varied 
from  1^  to  f  of  an  inch  in  width  :  most  of  them  were  empty,  but  after 
cutting  away  part  of  the  wood,  I  found  several   to  contain  the  large 
grub,  figures  1  and  2.     These  were  of  various  sizes,  and  correspond- 
ed more  or  less  nearly  to  the  part  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  were 
found.     The  destruction  of  the  substance  of  the  branch  was  great,  and 
with  the  extreme  softness  of  the  wood  and  the  weight  of  the  top,  ex- 
plained the  fall  of  the  branch.     The   crysalis  was  found  at  the  same 
time^  and  an  injured  specimen  of  the  perfect  insect  was  given  me  by  a 
horsekeeper.     The  perfect  insect  (figs.  5  and  6  )  was  drawn  from  a 
specimen  brought  to  Mr.  Orlebar  by  one  of  the  students  at  the  Elphin* 
stone  College,  whose  curiosity  had  been  excited,  and  who  searched  for 
it  several  days.      They  have  since  been  found  abundantly  on  this 
and  other  trees  in  the  island.   A  copy  of  the  drawing  was  sent  to  Lou* 
don,  and  was  examined  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hope,  President  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society,  who  favored  me,  through  Dr.  Royle,  with  some  re- 
marks regarding  it,  which  he  also  submitted  to  the  Entomological  So- 
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cielyat  one  of  its  meetings  last  winter,  (Annals  of  Natural  Hisiorf, 
February  1842.)  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  letter : — **  The 
«*  Lamia  is  Lamia  sentisofLinneus,  and  some  hare  confounded  La- 
**  mia  rnbus  with  it,  which  is  an  error.  1  lately  mentioned,  in  a  paper 
<<  to  the  Entomological  Society,  that  the  ravages  produced  by  Lucanua 
«<  and  Lamia,  must  cause  great  destruction  in  an  Indian  forest,  and  re« 
'<  gretted  that  I  could  not  substantiate  the  facts.  Your  letter  gives 
**  ample  evidence  of  the  powers  which  these  minims  of  creation  possess, 
**  and  confirms  my  previous  view." 

The    almost  total  destruction  of  this     great  tree,  which     is   44 
feet    in    circumference,    in    little    more    than   a  year,  is  a     very 
remarkable   fact,    aud   certainly   does  afford  a  strong  confirmation 
of   Mr.    Hope's   views;    but    the    destruction  of  the    tree,   which 
he  proposes  as  a  means  of  checking  the  evil,  does  not  seem  to  be    re- 
quisite, as  the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  do  not  appear  to  be  attacked, 
— disease,  if  it  may    be  so  called,  spreading  from  the  part  first  af- 
fected, like  an  ulcer,  one  branch  falling  after  another  as   the  decay 
extends  round  the  trunk.     The    bark    is    left    untouched,    except 
by  a  few  round  holes,  caused,  I  believe,  by  the  full-grown  insects 
eating  their  way  out.     Probably  trees  having  hard  wood  are    not 
liable  to  be  attacked.     I  extracted  many  years  ago,  at  Hyderabad, 
a  similar  grub  from  the  Horse  Raddish  tree  ("Hyperanthera  Moringa^  ; 
and  many  fine  graft  Mango  trees  were  destroyed  or  injured  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  neighbouring  station  of  Bolarum,  by  a  similar  insect.    The 
gardeners  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  evil  bycuttiug  into  the  tree 
and  removing  the  part  attacked,  but  1  believe,  without  much  success, 
as  it  was  not  discovered  till  the  round  hole  made  by  the  perfect  insect 
eating  its  way  out,  showed  that  it  had  already   made  some  progress. 
The  cocoanut  trees  in   Travancore  and  Malabar  are  often  destroyed 
by  the  young  leaves  of  the  head  being  devoured  by  a  grub,  probably  of 
the  same  family.     I  have  heard  that  this  insect  is  eaten  by  the  natives.* 
A  distinguished  naturalist,  Mr.  F.  D.   Bennet,   in  his  Narrative  of  a 
Whaling  Voyage  round  the  world,  mentions,  that  at  the  Island  of  Timor 
a  wooding  party   from  the  ship    <<  brought    him  the  Larvcs  of    a 
*<  gigantic  beetle,  which  had  been  found  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree.     It  was 
*<  of  that  kind  usually  eaten  by  the  Malays,  and  which,  when  presery- 
'<  ed  in  sugar,  is  also  esteemed  a  delicacy  by  the  Chinese.    Its  body 

•  Thte  oaftomii  not  peculiar  to  the  East,  if  we  m»7  jadfe  fromtlM  nsaif  oft  fpeclM 
moB  in  the  North  of  Enrope,  LerniM  tUkt, 
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«  is  tofti  of  a  delicate  whiteness,  and,  in  addition  to  the  nonnal  memr 
«<  bers,  has  on  the  back  a  series  of  false  feet,  similar  to  those  that  ob- 
«  tain  in  the  Cerambyx  family  .of  beetles." 

The  name  given  by  Linneusto  the  insect  found  in  the  Adansoniais 
Cerambyx  sentis  not  Lamia  sentis,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hope, — ^the 
genus  Lamia  haying  been  separated  from  the  great  tribe  of  insects 
classed  by  Linneus  under  the  former  name.  He  mentions  that  the 
*<  larvae  of  the  Cerambyces  bore  through  the  inner,  part  of  trees,  pul« 
**  verisingthe  vood,  and  are  transformed  into  perfect  insects  in  the 
**  cavities  thay  make.'* 

A  similar  observation  is  made  by  La  Marck  regarding  the  whole  fa- 
mily, which  he  has  divided  into  ten  genera:  ''Tous  ces  insects^sont  phy- 
tiphages,  et  dans  le  plopart  les  larves  ne  vivent  que  de  la  substance  du 
bois :  elles  font  beaucoup  de  tort  aux  arbres,  surtout  celles  des  grandes 
especes.''  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  in  the  edition  of  this  celebrat- 
ed work,  now  in  course  of  publication  by  Dr.  Milne  Edwards  and  M. 
Deshayes,  while  the  Leptura  and  other  genera  are  said  to  live  on  the 
substance  of  trees  and  the  roots  of  living  vegetables,  theLamias  are  men- 
tioned as  being  found  an  trees  and  other  plants.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  ascertain  what  species  attack  particular  trees,  and  whether  the 
same  species  are  found  in  different  parts  of  India.  As  the  Adansonia  is 
most  probably  not  a  native  of  this  country,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
insect  is  peculiar  to  it,  and  indeed  they  are  found  on  different  trees  in 
the  neighbourhood!  although  the  great  softness  of  the  wood  of  the 
Baobab    tree  appears  to  render  it  the  favourite  nursery  for  the  young. 

It  is  useless  to  repeat  the  old  assertion  of  Adanson  regarding  the 
antidiluvian  age  of  this  tree,  to  which  Mr.  Lyell  has  given  a  very  ab- 
surd notoriety.  There  are  some  interesting  remarks  on  this  subject  in 
the  Bombay  Ttme^of  the  8th  June  last,  where  it  is  stated,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Wilson,  that  the  tree  was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese 
from  the  Mozambique  within  the  last  three  hundred  years.  This  is 
not  improbable,  but  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  particulars  as 
to  the  authority  on  which  it  is  stated,  as  it  is  very  likely  that  a  tree 
so  remarkable,  and  in  some  respects  so  useful,  and  which  abounds , 
along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  was  introduced  at  an  earlier  period.  In 
a  note  accompanying  the  fruit  of  this  tree  received  from  Lieut.  Blake, 
7th  Regt.  N.  I.,  it  is  mentioned  that  it  was  introduced  into  Mandoo,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Malwa,  amongst  the  ruins  of  which  it  still  flourishes, 
by    the     Khiljee    race   of     Kings;    probably     therefore   between 
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A.  D.  1404,  whenHoshung  Shaw,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty*  re* 
moved  the  seat  of  government  to  Mandoo,   and  1502  when  the  Ktng- 

I    I  dom  began  to  be  dismembered.     It  is  there  called  the  Khorosani  Imlis. 

In  Ceylon  and  the  South  of  India  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Ethiopian  Sour  Gourd  or  Tamarind  (Imli),  for  which  last  it  is  used  as 
a  substitute,  as  it  was  in  Egypt   many  centuries  ago. 

Large  Adansonias  are  found  along  the  roads  of  many  modern  can- 
tonments in  India,  where  they  could  not  have  been  planted  60  years 
ago ;  and  the  Colaba  tree,  although  hastening  to  decay,  has  increased 
so  rapidly  during  the  last  18  months,  as  to  have    pushed  down    a  wall, 

'' .  beyond  the  inner  line  of  which  it  now   projects   considerably. 

(■  The  concentric  layers  of  this  tree  are  very  remarkable,  but  have    no 

1  connection  with  the  annual  rings  of  the  trees  of  temperate  climates  ; 

k  "  yet  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  ascertain  their  real  nature,  and    also 

their  number,  in  trees  the  age  of  which   can  be  ascertained. 

"^  Bombay,  dOth  June,  1842.  John  G.  MALCoyfsoN. 
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VII. — A  valuable  collection  of  Iron  ores  from  Malwan  and  Gofney^ 
in  the  Rutnagherry  district,  presented  to  the  Geographical  Society  by 
C.  A.  Eiphinstone  Esq.,  having  been  arranged  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  we  insert  two  official 
reports  respecting  the  first  mentioned  ore,  which,  we  believe,  will  be 
aew  to  most  of  our  readers,  although  they  have  already  appeared  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Ei^tract  of  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  the    Court  of  Directors  in 

the  Public   Department,  No.  31,  dated  the  20th  November  1839. 
FOTwarding  a  Specimen  of  Para  4bth.     Wc  transmit  as  a  number   in 

Iron  ore,  found  at  Mai-  .,  ,.  4.irxT-nir»i 

wan  near  the  Sea,  in  or.  the  packet,  a  report  by  Dr.  J.  Forbes  Ro3'le9 
SuTyS^McerSSned^b^^  on  this  Specimen  of  iron  ore,  which  appears 
the  Court.  to  be  of  good  quality.— 

Report   on  a  specimen   of  iron  ore  from  Malwan  in  the  Southern 
Concan,  by  J.  Forbes  Royle,  M.  D. 

Ores  of  Iron,  as  is  well  known,  are  extremely  diffused  throughout 
India,  as  in  the  Himalayas,  in  the  Rajmahl  Hills,  in  the  Mysore  and 
Carnatic,  and  also  in  the  Sichel  Hills,  especially  near  Neermull. 

The  ore  of  iron  which  has  been  so  extensively  worked  in  the  Porto 
Novo  works,  in  the  district  of  Salem,  occurs  there  in  low  hills  and  in 
great  quantities  at  the  surface. — It  is  the  magnetic  oxide  of  irop 
combined  with  quartz — The  ore  varies  much  in  appearance  according 
as  the  grains  of  quartz  and  oxide  of  iron  are  large  or  small,  but  the 
proportion  in  which  the  component  parts  unite  is  nearly  uniform,  thai 
is,  about  48  of  quartz  and  62  of  oxide  of  iron  are  found  in  100  parts  by 

weight. The  oxide  itself  consists  of  72  per  cent,  of  iron  with  28  of 

oxygen— The  ore  is  prepare''  '  t,  and  then  separating  the 
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qnairtz  by  washing  or  winnowing.*-The  fuel  is  charcoal,  upon  which 
the  ore  is  laid,  without  flux»  the  bellows  are  plied  for  four  hours  when 
the  ore  is  found  to  be  reduced ;  it  is  taken  out  while  yet  red  hot ;  it  is 
cut  through  with  a  hatchet  and  sold  to  the  blacksmithsy  who  forge  it  in- 
to bars  and  convert  it  into  steel. — It  is  forged  by  repeated  hammering 
until  it  forms  an  apparently  unpromising  bar  of  iron,  but  which  the 
Hindoo  converts  into  steel  of  the  best  quality.— To  effect  this,  he 
cuts  it  into  small  pieces,  of  which  he  puts  a  pound  more  or  less  into  a 
crucible,  with  dried  leaves  of  the  Cassia  AurtcukUa^  and  a  few  green 
leaves  of  Asdepias  giganteUy  or,  when  this  is  not  to  be  had,  of  the 
canvolmdus  iaurifoiius. — The  object  of  this  is  to  furnish  carbon  to 
the  iron.  The  crucibles  clayed  over,  and  about  20  or  24  in  number, 
are  built  up  in  the  form  of  an  arch  in  a  small  furnace  and  charcoal 
heaped  over  them. — The  bUist  is  kept  up  for  about  2^  hours ;  when 
cool,  the  crucibles  are  broken  and  the  steel  taken  out  which  is  of  most 
excellent  quality,  but  the  native  process  is  so  imperfect  that  of  72  per 
cent,  of  which  the  oxide  is  composed  only  15  per  cent,  of  iron  is  ob- 
tained. * 

In  the  Sichel  hills  or  Neermull  Range  where  Hornblende  slate 
occurs  resting  on  granite  or  quartz  rock,  magnetic  Iron  ore  i«  also 
found,  from  which  is  made  thetaoatz  steel  employed  for  ages  in  making 
Damascus  Sword  blades.  The  minute  scales  of  iron  ore  are  diffused 
in  a  sandstone  looking  gneiss  or  micaceous  schist  passing  by  insensible 
degrees  into  Hornblende  Slate. — This  reduced  to  a  sand  is  washed  in 
shelving  depressions,  and  the  heavier  particles  thus  retained  are  smelted 
v^ith  charcoal  in  small  furnaces.  The  iron  obtained  has,  according  to 
Mr.  Malcolmson,  the  remarkable  property  of  being  at  once  in  a  per- 
fectly toogh  and  malleable  state. 

As  the  accounts  of  these  two  ores  are  adduced  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  it  mav  also  be  stated  for  the  same  porposci  that  almost  all 
the  celebrated  iron  mines  of  Sweden  consist  of  common  magnetic  iron 
ore,  while  those  of  Orendal  in  Norway  consist  of  the  granular  variety 
or  which  is  commonly  called  iron  sand.  Siberia,  Elba,  Sweden,  and 
the  Hartz  yield  the  most  powerful  magnets,  which  are  also  found  in 
some  of  the  mountains  of  Central  India. 

The  Swedish  bar  iron,  prepared  entirely  from  the  magnetic  iron-stone 
of  Dannemora,  is  smelted  either  alone  (or  mixed  with  limestone  if  it 
require  any  flux)  with  charcoal ;  and  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
£urope  where  charcoal  is  usually  alone  employed,  the  process  is  very 
similar  to  the  Swedish. — In  England  less  rich  ores  are  smelted  with  the 
assistance  of  difibrent  fluxes,  and  coke  for  fuel ;  but  the  process  is  more 
complicated  as  well  as  the  apparatus,  but  is  made  profitable  from  the 
application  of  science  and  great  practical  skill,  as  well  as  from  the 
occurrence  of  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity  of  coal. 

The  native  steel  of  Gisemhartz  is  prepared  directly  from  the  ore 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  common  bar  iron— no  flux  of  any  kind  is 
necessary,  add  the  fuel,  which  is  charcoal,  does  not  on  an  average  ex- 
ceed in  weight  l-5th  of  the  ore. 
The  specimen  of  Bombay  iron  ore  submitted  for  examination  is 
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described  at  being  found  in  a  rocky  soil  in  the  town  of  Malwan  in  the 
Southern  Concan.  The  spot  is  close  to  the  sea,  and  the  ore  is  dug  out 
in  quantities  at  a  very  small  depth  below  the  surface.  There  is  ano* 
ther  mine  (formerly  worked  it  is  believed)  about  4  miles  north  of 
Malwan. 

This  ore  has  been  examined  by  Mr.  Tennant,  Lecturer  on  Mineralo- 
gy at  King's  College,  and  has  been  seen  by  professor  Daniell  and  also 
by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  geological  society. 

It  is  different  from  the  Salem  ore,  and  also  from  that  oftheNeer- 
mull  Range,  in  as  much  as  it  is  but  slightly  magnetic,  while  they  like 
Swedish  ores,  are  highly  magnetic,  and  attract  iron  filings.  This  is  of 
the  kind  called  micaceous  or  specular  iron  ore,  and  generally  occurs 
in  primary  rocks  in  Scotland,  England,  Norway,  and  especially  in 
the  Islcf  of  Elba,  also  in  Saxony,  in  Bohemia  in  beds  of  Mica  Slate,  at 
St.  Gothard,  &c.  An  ore  very  similar  to  that  of  Malwan  occurs  at 
Tavistock  in  Devonshire,  and  at  Dunkeld  in  Perthshire — Mr.  Ten- 
nant  has  specimens  something  like  it  from  Brazil,  in  which  ^gold  is 
found,  and  which  appears  to  be  mechanically  disseminated  through  the 
ore. 

The  specimen  of  ore  sent  consists  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
oxide,  with  reddish  granular  quartz  (that  is  granular  quartz  coloured  by 
iron,)  disseminated  through  it.— The  proportion  cannot  be  ascertained 
without  destroying  the  specimen,  and  therefore  several  of  different 
degrees  of  richness  ought  to  be  submitted  to  examination  in  order  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  value  of  the  ore.  The  oxide,  or  more  properly 
peroxide  consists  of  iron  69  parts,  and  oxygen  31,  in  every  hundred, 
and  is  therefore  very  nearly  as  rich  as  the  magnetic  iron  ore,  which 
consists  of  peroxide  of  iron  69,  and  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  31  parts. 
It  may  however  contain  other  impurities,  which  will  be  revealed  to 
chemical  analysis.  It  is  probable  that  both  magnetic  iron  ore  and 
common  specular  iron  ore  may  be  found  in  the  vicinity. 

The  value  of  this  ore  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  facility  of  ex- 
traction and  of  transport,  which  appears  to  be  great,  but  also  upon 
the  richness  of  the  ore,  which  cannot  be  judged  of  by  a  single  hand 
specimen,  as  the  best  are  usually  selected.  Information  should  also 
be  communicated  respecting  the  existence  of  any  flux,  such  as 
limestone  in  its  vicinity,  as  this  might  be  required.  Also  on  the  com- 
parative scarcity  or  abundance  of  fuel,  of  which  charcoal  is  the  most 
eligible  for  this  ore. 

As  the  Malwan  iron  ore  most  resembles  that  of  Elba,  among  the  ores  • 
which  are  worked  in  Europe,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  process 
adopted  somewhat  resembles  the  Indian  method,  as  the  ore  broken  into 
small  pieces  is  heaped  upon  a  bed  of  charcoal  in  a  very  simple 
reverbatory  furnace.  When  the  whole  has  been  glowing  hot  for  some 
time,  the  pieces  being  now  soft  and  at  a  welding  heat,  are,  by  the 
dexterous  management  of  the  workmen,  brought  in  close  contact  with 
each  other  by  means  of  an  iron  bar.  They  are  then  lightly  hammered 
while  sUll  in  the  furnace,  and  thus  the  whole  mass  acquires  suffideat 
compactness  to  be  removed  to  the  anvil  without  falling  in  pieces;  it  is 
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now  hammered  with  a  gradually  increasing  force,  the  earthy  impuritiea 
are  thrown  ofF,  together  with  tlie  scales  of  black  oxide,  the  lump  is 
divided  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size,  which,  by  repeated  heating 
and  hammering,  are  drawn  into  bars.  This  iron  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and  about  50  to  75  per  cent  are  obtained  out  of  the  ore,  but  owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  the  ore  is  embarked  and  taken  to  the  mainUind 
to  be  smelted  as  it  was  when  Strabo  wrote. 

Common  specular  iron  ore  generally  yields  an  excellent  malleable 
iron,  but  somewhat  hard,  and  also  a  good,  but  not  the  very  best,  cast 
iron. 

The  second  kind  of  specular  iron  ore,  called  more  specially  micace- 
ous iron  ore,  is  found  in  the  general  way  to  smelt  more  easily  than 
the  preceding,  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  limestone  is  added  to 
it  by  way  of  flux.  The  iron  that  it  affords  is  some  times  cold,  short, 
but  is  well  fitted  for  cast  ware. 


RepoH  ly  Dr.  Gibsok  on  the  Iran  Ore  found  at  MaluKm, 

Dapooree^  28/A  November^  1840. 

In  obedience  f  o  the  orders  of  Government  I  proceeded  in  October 
to  Malwan. 

Having  arrived  there,  I  made  enquiry  as  to  the  seat  of  the  Iron 
Ore,  whereof  specioiens  had  been  furnished  to  me  9  years  ago.  I 
found  that  serml  veins  existed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Kutcberry.  Not  more  than  three  of  these  veins  were  visible 
on  the  surface.  Ot  thesis  two  were  opened  by  me.  I  found  the 
breadth  in  each  vein  to  vary  from  4  to  6  inches,  and  from  these  the 
Ore  was  broken  out  vertically  from  between  the  rifts  of  the  quartz 
rock  wherein  it  was  imbedded*--ihe  other  side  of  the  vein  being  often 
formed  of  sandstone. 

I  was  unable  in  any  case  to  trace  a  vein  to  a  longer  extent  than  8 
feet  on  the  surface.  Beyond  that  extent  the  rock  dipped  consider- 
ably bdow  the  surfiice,  and  from  the  want  of  proper  mining  tools  I 
cotdd  not  break  up  the  veins  to  a  greater  depth  than  18  inches.  The 
specimens  sent  will  many  of  them  shew  the  full  breadth  of  the  vein, 
and  wiU  moreover  be  found  frequently  to  exhibit  the  appearance  oi 
lumps  of  solid  metal. 

On  the  depth  to  which  these  veins  extend  will  the  value  of  the 
deposits  depend.  I  could  not  learn  that  such  veins  were  found  in 
other  parts.  Analogy  and  presumptive  evidence  will  lead  to  the  belief 
that  Ae  veins  at  some  distance  below  the  surface  may  beat  least  as 
rich  as  those  which  appear  superficially,  and  this  belief  is  further 
strengthened  by  observing  the  immense  blocks  of  quartz  rock  which 
abnt  into  the  sea,  particularly  on  the  side  W.  S.  W.  of  the  Kutcherry. 
These  in  their  fractures,  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  appear  as  if  they 
had  been  jointed  by  Iron  which  had  rusted  away  under  the  continued 
action  of  salt  water,  and  therefore  the  probability  is  strengthened  that 
at  some  distance  from  the  surface,  large  veins  of  the  pure  ore  may 
be  found.    As  to  the  prodootiveness  of  the  two  veins  opened  by  me. 
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I  may  »tate,  that  by  the  labour  of  a  man  and  boy  employed  for  three 
days,  and  having  for  tools  only  a  pickaxe  and  crowbar,  1  raised  about 
12001b8.  ofgoodore. 

Of  this  quantity  I  deemed  that  about  200  lbs.  might  be  sufficient 
for  the  experimental  purposes  to  which  it  was  intended  to  be  applied 
by  the  Hon'ble  the  Court  of  Directors.  A  second  portion  of  the  ore 
I  made  ever  to  the  Assistant  Assay  Master,  as  that  Gentleman  wished 
to  test  its  value  for  the  Ikbrication  of  the  finer  descripttou  of  toob, 
and  I  knew  that  no  one  was  better  able  to  do  ao. 

The  third  and  larger  portion  I  made  over  to  a  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Bombay,  who  was  most  desirous  immediatdy 
to  try  its  value,  in  the  home  market,  and  to  asoertain  its  feasibility  by 
the  great  Iron  Furnaces  in  Scotland*  Along  with  Iron  Ore  specially 
replied  on,  I  have  also  forwarded  a  considen^le  quantity  of  the  red 
or  Ocherous  Iron  Ore  found  in  great  quantities  throughout  the  Koa- 
kan,  but  especially  towards  Malwan  and  Vingorla.  Also  two  speci- 
mens of  very  rich  Ocherous  Ore  found  at  the  village  of  Gotoey  in 
the  Rutnagherry  231lah.  These  latter  were  kindly  handed  to  me  by 
A.  Elphinstone,  Esq.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  Ghats  and  at  a 
distance  from  water  carriage. 

As  to  the  common  Red  Ore  of  the  country  it  seems  to  prevail 
throughout,  and  in  the  Malwan*and  Vingorla  districts,  there  are  n»aoy 
•ettlements  of  smelting  establishments  ;  but  these  are  on  a  small  and 
miserable  scale,  and  if  we  can  credit  the  returns  and  the  iqppearanoe 
of  the  workmen,  they  earn  but  a  bare  subsisteBce.  The  process  they 
follow  difibrs  in  no  respect  from  that  followed  in  other  distriotSv  wkere 
this  Ore  is  found,  and  consists  in  roasting,  pnlvensing,  and  afterwards 
smdtmgthe  Ore.  My  midn  object  in  noticing  this  Md  ore  is  to  point 
out  its  great  abundance,  the  extreme  facility  with  which  it  is  dug  out, 
and  its  proximity  to  the  numerous  navigable  creeks  which  intersect  the 
Konkan.  An  analysis  of  the  specimens  of  it,  which  have  been  for* 
warded,  will  shew  whethor  it  is  likely  to  be  of  any  value  as  a  dead 
weight  for  export. 

The  more  pure  and  rich  ore  now  specially  under  report  being  firand 
•o  near  the  surface  as  above  described,  it  may  be  asked  why  it  has 
never  been  worked  by  the  natives  ?  The  fact  is,  that  it  is  too  refiractory 
for  any  heat  which  they  can  apply,  and  appears  to  be  tan^Ue  only  by 
the  heat  of  our  more  powerful  European  furnaces. 

In  conclusion,  I  may,  for  the  guidance  of  the  practical  Geologist, 
give  a  sketch  such  as  my  limited  knowledge  enables  me  to  do,  of  the 
Geological  features  of  the  district  in  which  this  ore  is  found.  The 
surface  presents  a  wide  table  of  laterite  formation,  in  some  situattoas 
level  with  the  sea,  and  in  others  swelling  into  smaU  rounded  luUs 
generally  thickly  wooded,  or  into  bare  devated  plains  nearly  deatitate 
€»fsoU. 

Below  this  lateritious  crust  appear  in  some  situations,  or  in  the 
Ramghur  district,  immense  veins  of  Talc  associated  with  and  running 
into  quartz  rock,  and  having  an  angle  upwards  of  45^  with  the  surface  of 
the  ground  and  a  westerly  dip. 
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This  TaYc  is  excavated  by  the  pegple,  and  made  up  or  rather  abiped 
out  into  Cooking  Pots,  Eating  Dishes,  &c.,  and  in  this  way  a  trifling 
traffic  is  carried  on — ^such  vessels  are  valuable  to  the  Chemists,  as  they 
are  said  to  be  capable  of  resisting  the  most  intense  heat. 

I  find  on  referring  to  Captain  Herbert's  snrvey  of  the  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  the  Himalaya,  that  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  vessels  made  of 
this  stone  to  the  extent  of  40,000  piastres,  equal  to  about  8 1 ,000 
Rupees.  Further  Captain  Herbert  states,  that  in  the  Himalaya,  as  well 
as  in  Ireland,  Talc,  when  existing  along  with  primary  rocks,  has  been 
found  to  be  associated  with  Copper  Ore. 

3*  In  situations  where  the  overlying  laterite  had  from  tome  local 
cause  (qu  :  the  prevalence  of  lime  ?)  been  completely  disintegrated 
into  a  pastry  red  day — below  this,  I  remarked  extensive  beds  of 
white  and  soft  pipe  clay  looking^substance,  originating  possibly  from 
the  extensive  decomposition  of  quartz  rock.  I  have  not  y^  leisure 
to  examine  this  substauce,  nor  can  I  yet  say  whether  it  can  be  turn- 
ed to  any  account  in  the  arts — but  specimens  of  this  and  of  all  the 
other  minerals  found  in  that  part  of  the  country  have  been  sent  to 
Dr^  Heddle  for  the  museum  of  the  Geographical  Society.  Sand« 
stone,  I  have  not  observed  in  the  district,  save  in  detached  masses 
associated  with  quartz  rock  and  bright  Iron  ore. 

The  lowest  formation  visible  is  this  quartz  rock  very  hard,  and  in 
many  places  curiously  mottled  by  the  outlines  of  what  seem  at  one 
time  to  have  been  solid  nodules  imbedded  in  the  more  liquid  surround- 
ing rock,  but  are  now  of  one  substance  with  it,  varying  from  it  only 
in  colour. 

This  quartz  rock  is  remarked  by  its  nearly  vertical  forms  in  the 
beds  of  the  deeper  rivers,  and  appearing  extensively  below  the 
laterite  on  the  sea  shore. 

On  the  whole,  the  district  seems  well  worthy  an  attentive  examina-* 
tion  by  the  Geologist. 

As  the  nature  of  my  duties  afforded  me  an  eligible  opportunity  for 
examining  the  Teak  plantations  of  the  Southern  Konkan*  I  deemed 
that  I  should  be  acting  in  accordance  to  the  wishes  of  Government 
by  visiting  these,  and  for  the  inspection  of  such  portions  of  the  said 
Plantations,  as  I  could  not  conveniently  visit  in  person,  I  detached 
a  trust-worthy  Peon  of  the  Garden^s  Establishment,  accompanied  by 
a  Karkoon,  whom  I  had  (with  permission  of  Government)  hired  for 
two  months  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  examination  of  alluvial 
soils,  and  as  I  had  no  further  use  for  his  services  in  that  branch  of 
enquiry,  I  turned  them  to  account  in  the  examinations  of  plantations. 
As  both  this  man  and  the  Peon  had  been  employed  with  me  in  the 
Northern  Konkan  and  Petti  country,  on  similiar  duty,  they  had  some 
experience  on  the  subject — the  results  of  the  Examination  made,  and 
observations  arising  out  of  it,  will  be  found  in  Report  No.  2. 

("Signed)    Alexander  Gibson, 
Supt.  Bot.  Garden. 
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BOMBAY 
BRANCH  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


APRIL— 1842. 


Aht.  I — Girnar  Inscriptions. 
The    following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Jacob,  Political 
Agent  Katyawar,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  will  explain  the  reasons 
for  republishing  those  of  these  inscriptions  which  formerly  appeared 
in   the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal ; — 

«  My  Dear  Sir.  «  Bajcote,  ^thJuly^  1842. 

^*  I  enclose  the  Geernar  Rock  Inscriptions,  most,  carefully  compared* 
**  the  joint  labour  of  Mr,  Westergard,  a  young  Brahman  protege 
**  of  mine,  and  myself.  They  may  be  depended  on  as  perfectly 
"  accurate.  Mr.  Westergard  will  be  in  Bombay  about  the  time  you 
*'  receive  these,  if  not  before,  and  has  kindly  undertaken  to  correct 
**  the  proof  sheets.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  our  Society  the 
*'  first  to  give  them  to  the  world  in  their  perfect  state; — perfect  only 
*'  as  far  as  the  Goths    and  VandaU  of  the  couDtry  have  left   them^  of 

Bourse  I  ititaii." 


^hjk     copkd  /rem  an    anchni    Tablet,  found  CLi 
tiie  same  in   Tiiodern  charcLcters,  accom^ 
With  some  remarhsy  by  the  Revd* 

before  the   Society,    with  a 
the  greater  part,  was 
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received  some  time  ago  by  L.  R.  Reid,  Esq.,  Chief  Secretary  to 
Government,  from  Major  Wilkinson,  Resident  at  Nagpore,  and  by  the 
former  gentleman  committed  to  me   to  decypher,  and  translate. 

It  consists  of  two  parts,  the  former  containing  seventeen  lines,  and 
the  latter  three.  It  is  the  former  only  that  I  have  decyphered  and 
translated.  There  are  in  it  a  few  breaks  at  the  ends  of  some  of  the 
liueg  ;  but  as  they  are  small,  it  is  not  difficult  from  the  connexion  to  make 
out  the  sense.  The  latter  has  t\io  considerable  lacunce  in  the  middle 
of  two  consecutive  lines  ;  and  besides  from  what  I  made  out  of  it,  con- 
fii^titig  apparently  of  nothing  but  an  eulogy  of  Shiva,  I  did  not  deem 
it  worthy  of  the  examination  it  would  have  required  to  make  anything 
like  a  full  translation.  The  character  in  which  it  is  written  seems 
about  a  couple  of  centuries  more  modern  than  that  of  the  former  in- 
ecription,  whjch  is  intrinsically  of  considerable  importance,  as  afford- 
ing direct  proof  that  up  to  a  period  comparatively  recent,  the  Bud- 
dhist ascendancy  was  maintained  in  the  East  of  India. 

The  tablet  from  which  the  transcript  is  taken,  was  probably  originally 
attached  to  a  building  destined  for  Buddhist  ascetics  by  a  Sovereign  of 
that  faith.  The  country  over  which  the  Sovereign  ruled  is  called  Urisi,* 
most  probably  Orissa,  which  is  full  of  Buddhist  antiquities,  and  where 
%  powerful  dynasty  reigned  in  ancient  times.  The  Sovereigns  whose 
names  are  mentioned  in  this  Inscription,  arc  Surya-Ghosha,  Kutsa, 
Udayana,  and  Bhava-Deva.  Although  none  of  these  kings  are  men- 
tioned in  the  list  given  by  Stirling  in  his  account  of  Cuttack,  yet  he 
omits,  as  he  tells  us,  thirty-two  kings  of  the  Kesari  race  ;  and 
these  may  yet  be  found^among  them.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that 
his  principal  authority — the  record  kept  in  the  temple  ofJagannath — 
was  only  commenced  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  it  says  nothing 
of  any  of  the  previous  sovereigns  being  of  a  different  religion,  though 
from  this  inscription,  written  by  a  Brahman,  it  evidently  appears  that 
the  three  last  at  least  of  the  above-mentioned  kings  were  Buddhists  ; 
and  that  in  the  temple  record  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  last  of  the 
Kesari  race  of  kings  was  driven  from  his  throne  on  account  of  a  dispute 
with  a  Brahman.  Most  likely,  then,  all  the  previous  Sovereigns  were 
Buddhists,  and  with  a  change  of  dynasty  there  was  also  a  change  of 
Teligion,  and  a  persecution  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith, 
as  disaffected  subjects  of  the  new  sovereign.     Probably,  also,  most  of 


•  May  not  this  mean  « the  many  sages  ? 
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those  splendid  temples,  for  which  Orissa  is  famed,  were  reared  by  these 
sovereigns.  The  famous  Black  Pagoda  at  least  must  have  been  so,  as 
the  principal  figure  above  the  principal  gateway,  as  drawn  in  the 
Asiatic  Rtsearchesy  vol.  xv.,  p.  330,  is  a  Buddha  :  nine  Buddhist 
sage^  are  ranged  under  it,  and  nine  more  on  each  side  of  the  door- 
way. In  Stirling's  account,  these  are  said  to  be  the  nine  plan€;t8« 
It  may  be  so,  but  then  they  were  so  repi'esented  by  Buddhists  ;  for 
the  Braminical  figures  to  represent  the  planets  ai'e  quite  different. 
The  modern  Hindu  sovereigns  of  the  Ganga  race  to  whom  these 
works  are  ascribed,  probably  only  repaired  them,  and  converted  them 
from  Buddhist  to  Braminical  temples, — a  thing  that  has  happened 
to  many  Jain  temples  in  Gujarat  and  Central  India, — to  one  only  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  Inscription  is  written  in  lines  of  modulated  Sanscrit  prose,  by 
a  Brahman  ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  even  then,  by  their  astro- 
logical knowledge  and  usefulness  in  transacting  business,  the  Brah« 
mans  were  climbing  the  ladder  of  that''  ascendancy  to  which,  in  a 
century  or  two  after,  they  attained. 

The  date  of  the  Inscription  is  unfortunately  not  given  in  figures, 
but  the  two  words  Shiva  JiMa,  which  follow  immediately  ^,  the 
abbreviation  for  Samvat,  I  have  no  doubt  contain  the  date,  which  is 
therefore  711,  or  A.  D.  657.*  This  conclusion  also  harmonizes  both 
with  the  style  of  the  letters,  as  compared  with  those  of  an  earlier  and 
later  date  in  Prinsep's  Alphabets,  and  also  with  the  state  of  Eastern 
India,  as  described  by  a  Chinese  traveller  of  that  age,  as  so  well 
illustrated  by  Colonel  Stkes  in  his  late  paper  on  the  state  of  An- 
cient India. 

Although  the  general  tenor  of  the  Inscription  is  obvious  and  deter- 
minate, several  minor  difficulties  have  presented  themselves,  in  ex- 
ecuting the  translation.  Not  having  the  original  to  refer  to,  I  have 
not  taken  any  liberty  with  the  transcript,  nor  even  with  the  Deva- 
n%ari  substitutes,  except  in  one  or  two  obvious  instances,  where  there 
could  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  one  similar  letter  had  been  put  by 
mistake  for  another.  In  other  instances,  where  no  sense  seemed  to 
result  from  the  letters  as  they  stood,  I  have  made  the  best  conjecture 
I  could  in  forming  the  translation,  leaving  the  Devanagari  unchanged. 

*  Shivo  is  plain,  and  Jvala  in  the  Kosha  is  synonymous  with  AgniJIvha  ;  and  in  the  Smriti 
Agniissaid  to  be  Sapt<v)ivhab ;  also  in  Rig- Veda  I.  Ashtoka  8.  Adhyaya  26.  Varga. 
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5.  At  length  he,  the  refuge  of  the  good  and  bad,  having  l>egged 
permissioji  to  attepd  at  the  feet  of  the  divinity,  obtained  freedom 
from  worldly  existence  in  the  highest  heavens  ;  and  in  addition,  per- 
fect union  with  the  Deity. 

6.  As  an  overjoyed  hero  standing  behind  the  flash  of  his  sword^ 
was  Lakshmi,  whose  most  delightful  mansion  was  the  breast  of  the 
world-sustaining  lord,  and  into  whose  pure  ocean  fame  entered  as 
naturally  as  a  bullock  the  plough. 

7.  With  the  weapon  that  cleaves  the  temples  of  the  drum- bearing 
furious  elephant,  she  in  one  open,  breath-dividing  battle-field,  after 
another,  with  her  well-sharpened  keen-edged  sword  coursed  during 
night,  hither  and  thither  like  a  lion,  who  with  his  claws  procures  what 
satisfies  his  appetite.  By  her  heroism  a  heroine,  and  connected  with 
a  heroic  family,  she  attaches  herself  to  such,  as  the  brilliant  safHower 
to  the  sides  of  the  lakes. 

8.  Her  beloved  son  having  died  by  falling  from  a  lofty  eminence 
in  the  place  where  he  resided,  Kutsa, — a  most  excellent  person,  a  very 
Indra, — after  passing  through  many  births  in  which  he  performed 
mighty  and  famous  actions,  became  lord  of  the  earth.  But  the  love 
of  the  Creator,  and  devotion  to  the  pervading  energy  of  the  universe, 
converted  him,  and  made  him  regardless  of  the  business  of  the  world, 
and  a  man  wholly   intellectual. 

9.  Having,  therefore,  seen  that  the  only  way  to  lay  hold  on  the 
unfading  star  of  life  was  by  crossing  the  ocean  of  this  world,  he,  as 
an  ascetic  fYati,)  went  over  the  awfully  resplendent,  invincible, 
Himalayan  mountains,  to  the  sage's  (Muni's)  established  seat. 

1 0.  After  having  for  a  long  time  journeyed  patiently,  enduring, 
privations,  the  associate  of  bears,  and  ravenous  beasts,  the  lord  of  the 
earth  married  one  of  the  Pawc/ava  family,  and  a  child  called  Udatana 
being  born  to  him,  he  had  the  happiness  of  possessing  a  son. 

11.  When  he  had  obtained  union  in  the  heavenly  mansions,  (his* 
son,)  the  royal  holder  of  the  divine  treasures,  who  hurled  afar  the 
foe-terrifying  discus,  who  through  fear  of  the  destroying  god  and 
infernal  pains  restrained  his  own  spirit,  who  cherished  his  own  power- 
ful host,  and  destroyed  the  multitudes  of  his  foes,  and  every  where 
inspired  Bileocei  became  the  ir.carnale  deity  who  sustained  the  weight 
of  the  earth. 
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1 2.  The  settler  of  his  subjects,  the  conferer  of  merit,  the  deity  that 
carries  on  tiie  affairs  of  the  world,  such  was  Bhava-Deva  his  fourth 
son. 

13.  He,  marching  forth  armed  with  a  dagger,  and  weapon  re- 
sembling the  nails  of  the  hand,  went  into  the  field  of  battle,  tearing 
his  foes  to  pieces,  and  like  a  roaring  lion  destroying  his  enemies,  those 
furious  elephants. 

14.  How  should  it  be  that  through  pain  the  serpent  that  bears 
the  world  should  cast  its  earthy  load  from  its  head,  and  that  its  fore- 
head should  00  more  be  able  to  perform  its  appointed  task,  and  to  keep 
the  world  steady  ?  No  more  could  the  king  do  so,  who  held  the  place 
of  the  pole,  to  which  the  yoke  is  attached,  was  a  mountain  to  sustain 
his  subjects. 

15.  Without  levying  any  capitation  tax,  or  traversing  the  pro- 
TiDces,  distinguished  as  the  unexampled  cherisher  of  the  earth,  he 
was  A  very  Vishnu  (husband  of  Lakshmi.)  With  his  friend,  the  be- 
loved Girimukhp,  dear  to  his  heart,  and  ever  agreeable,  by  whom  as 
by  fresh  flowers  the  universe  [was  perfumed,J  the  sovereign  of 
the  world,  the  supreme  king,  having  adopted  the  path  of  religion  as 
an  ascetic  (Yati,)  wandered  through  Turn/  exerting  his  mind  in  the 
study  of  holy  science,  rooting  out  his  vices,  and  every  day  resem- 
bling the  full  moon.  His  undecayed  body  like  a  haap  of  yellow 
gold,  at  last  assumed  a  dark  red  colour,  till  all  the  hateful  fuel  of 
passion  being  consumed,  he  became  wholly  glorious  for  the  wel&re 
of  men. 

16.  Fulfilling  all  the  desires  [of  the  sages],  every  where  raining 
down  blessings,  no  stain  was  anywhere  to  be  found,  nor  fear  of  ca- 
kunity. 

17.  Distinguished  for  his  beauty  among  the  people,  pleasing  the 
eye,  in  gifis  excelling  Karna,  and  in  wisdom  Brihaspati,  speaking 
mildly  e\en  to  his  enemies,  celebrated  in  the  Jagati  measure,  beloved, 
and  even  named  blessed. 

18.  By  him  the  naked  ascetics  (Nagnagana)  [were  supported.] 
Whose  disposition  ever  sweet,  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  not  only 
to  refuse  ordering  the  destruction  of  human  life,  but  constantly  to 

*  This  mutt  be  Tunm  or  Tartory,  aadaincohi*  grandfaUier  crossed  the  HimaUyas,  ho  pro- 
bably  did  so  too.  Perhaps  Tibet  might  be  ifududed  under  this  nune,  and  a  Titit  to  the  Grand 
Lanisoo«  ot^ect  ofthepilsrimage. 
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sustain  himself  by  water,  so  that  lie  might  be  considered  as  attaining 
the  supremacy  of  the  serpent  race  (who  live  on  water,)  though  not 
like  them  double  tongued.  He  was  at  the  same  time  fortunate,  and 
a  rewarder  with  the  five  diflTerent  jewels  of  his  vicforious  troops. 
%\9»  He  possessed  the  depth  of  the  sra,  and  the  stability  of  things 
on  the  dry  land,  and  of  the  human  body  sustained  by  its  seven  mem- 
bers, the  benevolence  of  descendant  of  the  Sun  (Kama,)  so  that  by 
merely  presenting  themselves  suitors,  ever  obtained  their  request. 
His  fame  and  majesty  were  equal  to  those  of  Raghu.  Whenever 
he,  with  his  warriors,  would  go  into  the  battle  against  towers,  and 
horses,  he  inspired  his  foes  with  anxiety,  whereby  war-sprung  vora- 
cious indifference  to  life  seized  the  far-famed  goddess  Durga. 

20.  By  whomsoever  this  his  land,  and  the  house  of  the  sage  (Su« 
gata)  shall  be  protected  by  virtuous  and  strenuous  efforts,  to  him  let 
there  never  be  any  danger  of  falling  into  the  regions  of  Pluto  (Yama,) 
inhabited  by  venemous  serpents  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  let  his  delightful 
habitation  be  where  are  collected  those  distinguished  for  their  know- 
ledge of  the  Veda,  and  for  acquaintance  with  all  the  modes  of  chant- 
ing its  sacred  verses.  Let  it  be  peaceful  and  honored  for  sacred  science. 
And  even  should  he  be  born  in  a  low  and  vicious  family,  let  hiro» 
when  sufficiently  old,  become  a  devotee  (Brahmach&ri,)  and  awakened 
to  devotional  exercises  take  refuge  in  the  most  ancient  of  beings. 
The  virtnous  (sovereign)  having  become  a  perfect  Buddhist  sage 
(Boddhisatva,)  obtained     renovation. 

21.  This  is  the  much  ornamented  spot  adorned  with  lakes,  wells, 
garden  lands,  halls,  small  dwellings,  and  sacred  trees  with  num- 
berless suckers,  surpassing  all  former  splendour, — a  delightful 
cheering  place,  friendly  to  man,  flowing  with  the  water  of  life. 
Let  this  abode  of  the  illustrious  conqueror  of  the  passions  (Jina) 
remain  ever  glorious. 

This  eulogy,  composed  in  excellent  rhetoric  measures,  desired  by 
his  fiimily,  his  fortunate  dependants   and  friends,  was    composed  by 

Bhaskar   Bha»a  in  the  year  (Shivo  Jvdld)  71  !•     DO  d      Thus[de- 

parted  he]  who  was  nothing  less  than  the  friend  of  all  (Vishnu,) 
contemplating  the  goddess  of  eloquence  and  prosperity,  as  she  re- 
sembled a  drop  of  pure  water,  resting  on  the  leaf  of  a  lotus;  and  at 
the  same  time  guarding  the  life  of  man. 
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Art.  II  f — *4  CoUccti&n  of  tmrdi  from  t*ie  language  of  the  Todas^ 
Chief  Tribe  on  the  Niigirl  Hilk»  Communicated  to  the  Sacietft 
thd  Ii(!L\  Dn.  Stevexson, 
The  fijllowiiig  colleciiou  of  words  was  nude  by  ihe  Rev.  Mr,  Gi 
ner,  of  the  Mangalore  German  Mission,  wljile  residing  for  a  season 
the  Nilgiris.  Tlie  cojnpangon  with  the  otiier  languages  of  the  Ind 
Peninsula,  and  wiih  the  SaDserit,  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wei 
of  the  same  Mission >  and  by  the  helji  of  Meninaki,  Klaproth's  A 
Polyglotlica,  tlie  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  and  Ind 
Dictionaries,  I  have  carried  the  comparison  partially  to  the  other  In 
an  languaget^,  and  even  to  languages  beyond  the  confines  of  India*  7 
general  results  of  these  comparisons  are  the  following  ;— 

1.  The  language  of  the  Todas  is  a  sixth  kindred  Indian  Peninsii 
language;  the  Telngu,  Tamil,  Garnatica,  Malayalim,  and  Tulu  bei 
the  olber  Rve.  All  of  these  languages  have  but  one  origin  ;  and 
intimate  connection  both  in  grammatical  construction,  and  in  the  vo< 
biesthat  are  used,  runs  through  them  all.  More  especially  the  poij 
to  which  I  adverted  in  a  former  paper,  the  use  of  n  to  mark  the  gei 
live  sing[ular,  of  k  to  mark  tlie  dative,  of  t  ov  d  to  characterize  f 
queiuly  the  past  tense  of  verba  are  ail  found  in  the  language  of  i 
Todaa.* 

2.  The  language  of  the  Todas  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  la 
guagc  of  other  Indian  hill  tribes;  especially  to  that  of  the  Brabo 
a  tribe  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Scinde,  and  like  the  Todas,  men 
fine  features  and  having  an  evidently  Caucasian  cast  of  countenanc 
BO  much  so  that  the  Todaa  have  been  mistaken  for  a  Colony  of  Greel 
and  the  Br^hoes  for  one  of  Jews. 

3-  Beyond  the  boundaries  of  India  the  Ttirkisb,  Siberian  and  P( 
slan  languages  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  analogous  words,  esp 
ciJIy  of  words  expressive  of  the  common  relations  of  life,  and  denotii 
objects  with  which  men  in  an  imperfeet  state  of  civilization  are  a 
qualiitcd, 

4.  Words  derived  from  the  Sansciit  seem  to  have  been  comra 
nicated  to  tlie  Todas  by  the  inhabiUiuts  of  the  neighbourii 
plalnB»  and  are  usually  such  as  express  ideas   connected   with  a  high 

*  1  here  take  ocauion  to  cnrreot  &s  crTor  in  my  E»saj  on  the  Ufiguiiffo  of  the  AJjorijrfp 
lUndui, publialied  in  thf  liwt  No,  of  tUt?  Journal.  The  Taiul)  umkr  tho  loth  hesui  is  said 
differ  from  tlie  oUior  liLuguu^cg  U'  ladiA  La  ogt  tmloff  tbo  uii^iaiuatiTe  tut  Ui«  iccu»«lf 
Avtioroas  it  agreci  witU  tltom. 
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state  of  civilization,  or  are  the  names  of  objects  naturally  foreign  to  their 
mountains. 

o.  Several  words  are  found  almost  entirely  the  same  as  those  expres- 
sive of  the  same  idea  in  the  Mongolian  and  Celtic  tongues  ; — languages 
spoken  by  tribes  so  diflPerent,  the  one  in  physical  structure,  and  the  other 
in  geographical  location ;  and  the  instances  to  which  I  refer  are  such  as 
could  not  have  been  the  result  of  accident,  but  must  Have  arisen  from  a 
connection  at  some  previous  period  of  their  history.  Thus,  the  word 
Gurri  for  sheep,  which  in  Canarese  is  Kurri,  is  almost  the  same  as  the 
Irish  Kaoray  of  the  same  signification.  Arl,  a  star,  approaches  very 
near  to  the  Irish  Reall ;  Tata^  fire,  to  the  Celtic  Tan  ;*  lora,  food,  to 
the  Celtic  Torih^  a  loaf;  and  again -fiCo^,  the  foot,  has  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Canton  Chinese  Koh ;  and  N'oi,  a  dog,  to  the  Mongolian 
Nokoi ;  and  Mata,  the  head,  to  the  Tibetan  Mago  ;  and  Anaga,  the  face, 
to  the  Tibetan  Ngo, 

There  are  also  strong  traces  of  a  remote  connection  with  the 
Semitic  languages.  Thus,  the  pronoun  An  for  I,  is  almost  the  Ant 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  4na,  of  the  allied  languages.  Duru,  to  burn, 
or  as  in  Canarese  UriUt  is  not  only  nearly  the  Uro  of  the  La- 
tins, but  also  the  Hebrew  aur.  Mata^  the  head,  is  nearly  the  Arabic 
tJio9k^  maatas  the  face.  Owing  to  the  want  of  types  and  compositors 
for  the  Southern  Indian  languages,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  ex- 
press the  words  of  those  languages  in  their  native  characters.  Mr. 
Mcegblin's  scheme  for  their  expression  in  Roman  and  Greek  letters 
precedes  his  catalogue  of  words.  It  is  from  his  MS.  that  all  that  fol- 
lows, not  included  in  crotchets,  relative  to  those  languages,  and  the 
Sanscrit,  has  been  taken. 

NOTES  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  The  expression  of  Sanscrit  letters  in  English  characters  [being 
nearly  conformed  to  the  system  of  Sir  William  Jones]  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  intelligible  without  explanation.  The  Linguals  [or  as  they  are  call- 
ed by  the  native  grammarians  Cerebrals,]  are  expressed  by  Italics, 
likewise  the  hard  I  (S5  of  the  Balbodh.) 

2.  Three  Greek  letters  have  been  used  to  express  three  letters  that 
are  peculiar  to  the  Southern  dialects,  and  chiefly  to  the  Tamil.  They 
are  fl)  a  very  soft  sound  between  I  aud  r,  the  final  of  the  word  Tami  X. 

•  Beta,  A  mountain  to  Ben ;  the  i  in  this  and  in  the  word  for  flre  being  converted  in  the 
Celtic  to  ite  nasal  u.  The  word  Mejfa,  a  son,  especially  in  the  Canarese  form  Mcigay  is  but  a 
small  remove  from  the  Gaelic  mak.  Surely  after  this  the  McPhersons  and  the  McGregors  of 
our  Highland  glens  need  not  hesitate  to  daim  as  Scotch  cousins,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula.  ^  j 
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Thii  is  expressed  by  X.  [It  corresponds  somewhat  to  the  French  j  and 
Persian  J  1  (2)  a  nasal  peculiar  to  the  Tamil  language,  nearest  to, 
but  not  identical  with,  the  denial  nasal  of  the  Devanagari  system. 
It  is  expressed  by  v  tl>e  Greek  n  [it  is  almost  the  English  n.] 
(3)  a  very  harsh  r,  expressed  by  9  the  Greek  r.  This  letter  pro- 
duces in  the  Tamil  and  Malayalim  languages  two  compound  sounds  ; 
the  one  a  double  ^with  a  slight  r,  (ttra,  as  it  were,  but  very  softly.) 
This  is  expressed  by  rr,  a  double  Greek  U  The  other  used  in  the  Ma« 
layalim,  is  an  nd,  likewise  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  shade  of  r,  (ndra.) 
This  is  here  written  vp  for  instance  yevpu  (Sanscrit  Tf7^)="yendru. 

NUMERALS. 


If  t|:§  .-^    I 


(fl  o  g  a 

CU  PU  Qm  Oirf 


1-8.. 


-<1    Sh 
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a  S  §  S  SI 

«S  5  c8  4  4 

Ou  04  ou  Cu  flu 


I5sl 

•    i.    1    fl 

.S.2.2  o 
■fc*  -w  «S  2 

ej  €8  rt  «S 
CU  CL  Q.  Cu 


5  -^"SS^  S 


•S  a. 


ill  el 


-^  I  111  5.2.2.5  I 


3 
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HI  --  i 


^  i  III  -5  ^  ^ 
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•I -SI 


I^||5a5l4 


>^CL 
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II.— NOUNS  OP  RELATIONSHIP. 

1. — Aph,  mother ;  TV/wappe;   6reor^'a»  deda. 

2 En,  father ;  Tidu  amme  ;  Himalayan  Linba  amba ;  Mongolian 

ama  ;  Georgian  mama. 

N.  B.  In  many  Indian  languages  Appa  means  father,  and  Ama 
mother.  So  that  in  the  Toda  and  Tulu  languages  the  meanings  are 
reversed.  The  Georgian  has  a  similar  reversing  of  the  common  mean- 
ings of  Z>a(/a  and  Mama. 

3. — O^era,  a  husband ;   Canarese  alu,  a  man ;  Malay ala,   u^a,  the 

head  of  a  family ;  Turkish  er,  a  man  ;  Arabic  J  ^  wali,  a  friend,  a 
a  prince  ;   Yenneseyan*  alut,  a  wife. 

4. — Dujma,  a  wife  ;   Yenneseyan  dachaim  ;   Tibetan  chhumgma. 

5. — Ono,  elder  brother ;  Can,  anna  ;  Tarn,  awnen  ;  Motoriach1[  or- 
gaeda,  brother ;  Lepcha^  anun. 

6 Okena,  elder  sister  ;  Can.  akka  ;   Tulu  akke ;  Marattha  aka  ; 

Tungusian  aki,  a  brother  ;  oki,  a  sister  ;  Mongolian  egechi ;  Lepcha 
anon,  eldest  sister. 

7 Uraveda,  younger  brother ;   Tarn,  upia,  belonging  to. 

8. — Oraveda,  younger  sister  ;  Tarn,  uravor,  related  persons  ;  Arab. 
M  ^  \    arum,  origin,  stock  ;  Motorisch  hedia,  a  sister. 

9* — Meya,  male  child ;  Can.  rnaga,  a  son  ;  Mai.  magan ;  T%du 
mage ;  Lat.  mas,  a  male ;  Gaelicy  mak,  a  son ;  Tibetan  miha,  little  man, 
and  maga,  son-in-law  ;  Brahui  mar,  a  son. 

10. — Euya,  female  child;  JIfaL  kunyu  ['San;.  ^«i|T  kanya.] 

11. — Amona,  mother's  brother;  Mai.  ammon ;  Telinga  mena- 
mama;  MaratMy  mama;  Arabic^  ^  \  umm,  a  mother;  Ze^cAa,  anen. 
12.— Mami,  elder  brother's  wife;  Can.  mami;  Mar.  mami;  Tib. 
Rmomo. 

Ill PARTS  OF  THE  BODY. 

1. — Boi,  mouth  ;  Can.  bai ;  Tarn,  vai ;  Persian  j  y  poz;  French^ 
bouche ;  Vers.  ^.^  tj  bosi,  kissing  ;   Tib.  hd,  a  kiss  ;  Br&huty  ba,  the 

lip. 

2. — Kona,  eye  ;  Can.  kannu ;   Tarn.  ka»  ;  Brih^i  khan. 

•  An&nie  for  several  langnages  of  Siberian  tribes  living  on  the  Yennesey  river. 
I  A  Siberian  language* 
X  A  Himalayan  language. 
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3— Kommunu,  face ;  MaL  koraa,  cheek. 

4 — Anaga,  cheek  ;  MaL  anwakka,  palate  and  infiide  of  the  cheek  ; 
Tth.  ngo,  the  face. 

5 — Moi,  whiskers;    Mai  raUha  ;    Mar  mishi ;  Tibetan  sma-ra  ; 
^ers.  ^^^  moy,  hair. 

6. — Mebhoi,  upper  lip;  Can.  melvai ;  (lit.  upper  mouth.) 

7 — Kiboi,  under  lip ;  (the  Tarn.  kiX,  Can.  kel,  &c.  means  under.) 

8.— Kavi,  kaphi,  ear;  Tarn,  kevi;  Can.  kivi;  Brahui  khaff;  Mar. 
and  Hind,  kan  ;  Sans.  ^^  karna. 

9 — Konagoda,  eye  brows  ;  (i.  e.  kona,  eye,  and  goda,  a  cover.) 

10 — Kei,  hand,  (same  in  Can.,  Tamil,  kc.)  Pers.  and  Arab.  i^jbT 
kef;  Sans,  qj^  kara;  Yenneseyan  kehdir ;  Siberian,  ki. 

11 — Beverfa,  thumb;  2ay/i.  perviral,  (the  great  finger)  ;  in  Tel.  vel\x 
is  finger,  hence  verfa ;  Can.  beralu ;  Mar.  peren,  joint  of  a  finger. 

12 — Koverfa,  kowt^erfa,  second  finger,  (lit.  eye  finger  ;  and  in  Tarn. 
kanirral,  i.  e.  as  in  German,  pointing  finger.) 

1 3 — Polvec/a,  third  finger;  (perhaps  snake  finger,  Tarn,  pambuveda.; 

14.— Ponve(/a,  fourth  finger  ;  (lit.  gold  finger;  the  idiom  in  Ger- 
man  is  the  same)  Tarn,  ponviral. 

15.— Chinekurfa  verfa,  (lit.  small  pointing  finger) ;  china  in  Taw.  and 
Can.  means  small ;  Mai.  chunrfole,  pointing  finger. 

16 — Utura,  gums;  Tarn,  and  Tel.  iru;  Pers.  Sj  \  arah,  root  of  the 
teeth. 

17. — Ku/a,  the  lock  of  hair  on  the  head  called  in  most  Indian  lati- 
guagesjato;  JIfa/.  kuduma. 

18. — Mira,  hair;  Tarn,  mayir;  Armenian  mas;  Pers.  ^  .^  moy. 

19 — Ma/a,  head  ;  Mai.  mi/a,  face  ;  Mar.  ^VV  matha  ;  Tib.  ma- 
go,  head  ;  Arab,  tJ^t^  maatas,  the  face. 

20. —  Konrula,  the  bulb  of  the  eye;  (Can.,  Tarn.  &c.,  kan,  eye,  and 
urulu,  orb,  globe,  j 

21. — Papa,  teeth;  Tarn,  pal/u;  Tel.  pancHu  ;  Can.  hallu  ;  Tulu 
patfu;  Z>pc^  apho. 

22. — Nopu,  tongue  ;  Tarn,  nakku ;  ilfa^.  na,  and  navu ;  Can.  nal- 
ige ;  Samojeidan  nawa ;  Georgian  uina. 

23 — Kol,  foot;  Can.  Tarn,  Tel.  MaL  KaL  kalu ;  Mongolian, 
koel;  Pers.  kaWuh,  the  ancle;   Mar.^JZ  ^^^^*   the  heel;   Canton 
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Chinese,  Koh,  the  foot ;  Finnish^  kok  ;   Tib.  rkang. 

24_Pe</a,  the  belly  ;  Brahui,  pid;  jytWiand  Gujarattee  ^j 
pet;  Singhalese  phhddh  ;  Can.  potte;  Mar. pot;  Tt'A.phob;  Canton 
C*i».  fat ;  Pers.  ^j^^  .^  put,  the  liver. 

25. — Najagudi,  the  breast ;  Afa/.  nenju. 

26. — Ura,  nail;  Tam.ugira;   Can.  and  Tti/u  uguru  ;  T^/.  goru. 

IV.— MISCELLANEOUS  NOUNS. 

^•""Pa^a>  milk  ;  Taw.  and  Mai.  pal ;  Can.  palu,  or  halu  ;  A^han 
poy,  Sans,  xn^  paya. 

2. — Tata,  fire ;  TtUu.  tu  ;  Mai.  ti ;  Samojeidan  tu  and  ti ;  Moto- 
mc^tuek;  CcWc,  tan;    Per*,  •^'i  tigh;  iSan*.  flU^  tejas. 

3. — Bakha,  smoke ;  Can.  poge  ;   Tarn,  pugei ;  Eng.  fog  and  smoke. 

4. — To,  a  door  ;  Mai.  ta,  a  lock. 

5. — Mukali,  a  three  legged  table ;  Can.  muru,  three,  and  kal,  foot. 

6. — Taraga,  a  plate  ;  Ma/,  ta/ika,  a  dish. 

7- — Nei,  ghee,  melted  butter;  Tam.  and  Can.  the  same. 

8— -Bena,  butter;  Can.  benne  ;  Mar.  loni, 

9. — Barri,  roof  of  a  house;  Tam.  pugam,  outside  of  any  thing. 

10. — Gurri,  sheep;  Can.  kurri ;  /m^  Kaora;  Tiir/f.  koi;  Mong. 
goni,  koni ;  Georg,  chhuri. 

1 1 . — Kas,  money ;  7am.  the  same. 

12. — Ten,  honey;   7am.  ten  ;    Can.  jenu. 

13. — Malurdate,  rain ;  Can.  male  ;   Tam.  ma/ei. 

14. — Min,  a  star ;  Mai.  min,  something  bright,  a  star ;  £71^. 
moon. 

15. — Arl,  a  star  ;  Irish  reall. 

16, — Keta,  a  star  ;  Sans,  ^ff  a  planetary  node. 

17.^ — Min,  a  fish  ;  Can.  minu  ;  Sans,  i^if  mina. 

18. — Pula,  a  bird  ;   Tam.  pul ;  Eng.  fowl ;  Lat.  pullus. 

19. — Nir,  water ;  Can.  niru ;  Tel.  nirlu ;  TuL  ni ;  Brah.  dir ;  Sans. 
'Il^i  N.  B. — This  word  has  probably  been  introduced  into  the 
Sanscrit  from  the  languages  of  Southern  India,  as  probably  others 
have  been. 

20 — Tenka,  cocoanut ;  2am.  tenkai ;  (lit.  sweet  fruit,)  ifa/.  tenga ; 
Can,  tenginakai. 

21._Buttu,  sweetmeat ;  Tam.  and  Hind,  mittai. 
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22 Mijti,  lightuittg ;  Can.  minoha  ;  Tarn,  minoal ;  TeU  merussu. 

28— Avioi,aTda,loTe,d6sire;  Tam.  aral,  to  desire;  Mar.  W^V 

avaii,  loye. 

24.— YelaXa,  night ;  Can.  eralu ;  Tulu.  irlu  ;  Japanese  yoru. 

25 Bagala,  day ;  Can.  and  Tam.  pagal»  lAod.  Can.  hagul ;  Yen- 

niteifan,  heg. 

26. — Nalada,  day ;  Tam.  nal ;  Tel.  nae^u. 

27> — Sammatai  power;  Sans»  KT^IfQ 

28. — Melioka,  heaven;    Tam.    and  Can.    mel,    mele,   upper   and 

29. — Churi,  a  knife  ;  Can.,  Mai.,  Hind.  &c.  the  same  [Sans.  Q^T* J 

30 Tikamukhu,  steel ;   Turk.  tJUij.  chaqmaq ;  Can.  and  Mai- 

chakkamukha. 

31. Kabina,  iron  ;  Can.  id  ;  Brahui,  ahin. 

32. Tegina,  cocoanut  oil ;  from  teng  and  yena  oil,    both  common 

to  all  the  Southern  languages. 

33 Bara,  a  line  in  the  hand  ;   Tam.  varei,   a  line;  Can.   baraha, 

writing. 

34. — Kunga,  a  bell;  Mai.  kinkini. 

35 Bala,  value;  Can.  bele;    Tam.  vilei;    Hind,  and  Mar.  ^\M 

bol. 

36. — Bisma,  poison  ;  Sans.  Hind.  Mar.  &c.  f^. 

37. — Nara,  small  ribbon  ;  Tel.  Nada. 

38. — Tosha,  leather ;  Tam.  tol ;  Tel.  to/u  ;  Can.  togalu. 

39 NusXa,  thread  ;  Can.  and  Tam.  nulu. 

40. — Barosh,  a  year  ;  Sans,  q^  of  which  corruptions  are  found 
in  all  the  Indian  languages. 

41. — Are,  half;  Tulu  are;  Can.  ara ;  Sans.  9}^. 

42. — BiiiXa,  the  sun ;  Tam.  veyil ;  Can.  bille,  white  shining  ;  Pers. 
4^^  bilk,  a  spark  of  fire. 

43— Tagala,  tha  moon;  Can.  tingalu ;  Tam.  tingal;  Siberian, 
thyles ;  Tibetan  zla ;  Mar.  ingal,  a  live  coal ;  Engl,  ingle,  a  fire. 

44. — Arasa,  a  king;  Can.  arasu;  Tam.  irasen  ;  Sans.  ^TVT. 

45. — Beta,  a  mountain  ;  Can.  Be^/a  ;  Celtici  ben  ;  Motarisch,  bija ; 
Mar.  12  be/,  an  island. 
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46.— Ko(o,  a  cliff;  [Sans,  n.] 

47. — Bakatu,  a  cliff  washed  by  water ;  Can.  bari,  a  well,  i.  ••  and 
ko^u. 

48. — Nelac^a,  a  valley ;  Can.  nelacta ;  Tarn,  nilam,  a  field  ;  Heb. 
nahal>  a  valley. 

49* — Ana,  an  elephant;  Mai.  aiMi;  Can.  ane ;  Tarn,  yanei. 

50. — Kara,  a  bear;  Tam.  and  Can.  karaiTi;  Pers.  ^^  IS  kari,fiefce, 

impetuous  ;  Brahui  kharma,  a  wolf ;  Mar.  9f  ^  kara(/a,  coarse  hair. 

51. — Ira,  a  buffalo  ;  Can.  yerme  ;  Tam.  irumei. 

52 — Karu,  young  buffalo  ;  Can.  karu ;   Tam.  ka^^a. 

53 — Danam,  cow  ;  Can.  danam  ;  Sans.   ^if. 

54. — Yelta,  bullock  ;  Tarn,  yeruttu  ;  Can.  ye/tu;  Armenian  yesm. 

55. — Nari,  fox,  jakal ;  Can.  nari. 

56. — Noi,  dog ;  Tam.  na,  nai ;  Can.  nai ;  Mong.  nokoi,  and  nogai ; 
Japan  innu  ;Murmi*  nagi. 

57. — Kotti,  cat ;  Engl,  cat,  kitten  ;  Tam.  katti,  young  of  any  ani- 
mal; Arab  ^  \sS  kuttan,  a  biting  animal ;  Hind.  qiTfT  kutta,  a  dog  ; 
Mar.  ZfUlJ  kutra,  a  dog. 

58. — Poti,  a  hog  ;  Tam.  pav^i ;  Tulu  panji ;  Can.  ptLndi  ;  Samoje- 
dan  paras ;     Lat.  porcus  ;  Tib.  phag. 

59. — Popo,asaake;  Tam.  pambu  ;  Can.  pavu  ;  Concani  Maratbi, 
povo,  a  young  snake. 

60. — Moja,  moji ;  fog  ;  Tam.  Can.,  Tel.  manju  ;  Mai.  manyu. 

61. — Pa,  a  lake;  Tam.  paikei;  Hind,  pani,  water;  ("Sans.  mi| 
drinking.) 

62. — Tora,  food  ;  Mai.  and  Tam.  choru,  rice ;  Tiuetan  khoru,  bread  ; 
Pers.  \j%^  kbora,  eating;  Celtic  torth,  a  loaf. 

63. — U/i,  an  onion  ;  Tam.  Mai.,  and  Can.  the  same. 

64. — Acfige,  a  cooking  vessel ;  Can.  a<fige ;  Tam.  ac?u,  to  cook. 

65. — Nadawaefati,  behaviour  ^  Can.  naifawacTike. 

v.— ADJECTIVES. 
I . — Prita,  friendly  ;  Sans.  i^?| ;  also  other  Indian  languages. 
2. — Ket,  bad ;  Can.  kedu,  and  kettu. 
3 — WoWodi,  unwell;  Mai.  oUa  ? 
«4. — Bavu,  old;    Tulu  para  and   palaye;   Gr.  naKcuos;  Mar.  Iff^ 

•  The  Murml*  lire  a  minalayn  t«4b«. 
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a  hobgoblin  (considered  as  an  old  man.) 

5. — Busa,  buta,  new ;  Can.  posa ;  Tarn.  putu. 
6. — Nija,  true  ;  Sans.  ff|l|. 

VI.— PRONOUNS. 

1. — An,  I ;  Tul.  and  ancient  Tam.  yan  ;  mod.  Tam.  nan  ;  Can.  na- 
nu ;  Mai.  ngan ;  Tibetan  nga ;  Heb.  ant ;  Chaldean  and  Arabic 
\j  \  ana. 

2. — Ni,  thou ;  Tam.  ni ;  Tulu  i ;  Brahui  ni ,  Mingrelian  zi ;  Chinese 
zen. 

3. — Ata,  ita,  that ;  Can.  atanu,  itanu  ;  Lat.  iste,  ista  ;  Marathi  to,  ti ; 
Brahui  ed  ;  Tibetan  de  ;  Sans.  Jlf\Z     this. 

4. — Yarizon,  who  ;  Can.  yarn  ;  Tam.  ar. 

DECLINATION  OF  AN,  I. 

Gen. ;  nana,  or  yana ;  Can.  and  Brah.  nana ;   Tib.  nyayi, 

Dat. ;  nanka,  or  yenka  ;  Can.  nange  ;  Tam.  yenakku ;  Tulu  yenku. 

Instrum. ;  nana^a,  yena/a  ;   Tam.  yenoo^u. 

Accus.;  yenama;  Can.  nannannu. 

Am,  we;  Tam.  nam  ;  Can.  naw  ;  Mar.  amhi ;  Brah.  nan. 

Nam,  you  ;  Tam.  nir  5  Can.  nivu  ;   Brah.  num. 

Atam,  they  ;  Tam.  atangel ;   Can.  atangalu. 

VII.— CONJUGATION  OF  YEPPENO,  TO  BE. 
Pbesent  Tense. 


Sing.  1 
2 

3 

Plur.  1 
2 
3 

TODA. 

OANARBSB. 

TAMIL. 

TOtU. 

Isken, 

Yetten, 

( Yetatti, 

\  Yeitaji, 

Yetapemi, 
C  Yetapini, 
/Yetappi, 

Yettati, 

iruttene, 
irutti,* 

iruttene, 

irutteve, 
irruttire, 
inittare. 

irukkiren, 
irukeral, 

irukkeran, 

irukkirero, 

irukkirir, 

irukkirar, 

ippuve, 
ippuva, 

ippuve, 

ippuve, 

ippuTar, 

ippuver. 

Past  Tensb. 


Ill; 


Sing.  1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
3 

Yetten, 

Yetti, 

Yetata, 

Yetem, 

Yeter, 

Yetaii, 

idde, 
iddi, 
idda, 

iddevu, 

iddiri, 

itidaru. 

irnnten,     , 
irunti,       -*• 
iruntan, 

iruntom, 

iruntir, 

inintar, 

itte, 
itta, 
itte, 

itto, 

ittar,      • 
itter. 

•  Jirahui  ares,  thou  art ;  areri,  ye  are 
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Perfect  Tense. — Yettatenenk,  I  have  been. 
Future  Tense, — Yettappeni,  1  should  be. 


I.  Uipeni,  I  am  ;  2  ulpia,  thou  art ;  3  udi>  it  is. 

N.  B. — This  is  a  second  form  of  the  verb  to  he^  in  all  the  southern 
languages,  just  as  in  Turkish  the  roots  Im  and  Ol  assist  each  other  in 
the  substantive  verb, 

VIII.— LIST  OF  Verbs. 

L — Asanka,  (impersonal)  it  has  become  ;  Can.  aitu ;  Tarn,  ai ;  Tula 
an£?u. 

2. — Yelta,  to  say  ;  Can.  annu,  ennu  ;  Tarn.  eypu.  yelten,  I  say,  yel- 
tita,  something  said  ;  Can.  he^iddu. 

3.^-Noc?a,  see  thou  ;  Can.  norfu  5  Tarn,  no-kiratu. 

4. — Ankera,  to  sit  down  ;  Tarn,  unakkar. 

5 Arpeni,  I  know ;  Can.  ariutteni  5  Tam.  arik  kiren  ;  Tulu  arpe* 

Arste,  having  known,   Can.  and  Tam.  aritu ;  Pers.  Si%j\  arwand, 
proof. 

6. — Bara,  to  write ;  Can.  bareyu ;   Tam.  varei. 

7.— -Wokha,  go,  ada  wokha,  thither  go  ;  Can.  aili  hogu  ;  Tam.  po ; 
Engl,  \valk ;  Arab,  ^i  .  waksh,  motion. — Poici,  it  is  gone;  Can.  hoi- 
tu  ;  Mai.  poisi ;  vulg.  '^m.  pochchi.  Pokem,  let  us  go, 

8.— Wo,  come;  ida  wo,  here  come;  Can.  illiba;  Tam.  va;  Hind, 
idhar  ao  ;  Heb.  ho  ;  Bodaji,  boji,  he  came ;  Can.  bandanu ;  Tulu  batte, 
Gr.  Pcuva^  to  go. 

9. — Yerria,  to  grind ;  Can.  arigu ;  Tam.  arei ;  Arab  \  .j  yarra, 
hard  smooth  (stone) 

10. — Pekidi,  to  be  down  ;  Tam.  padu-kiratu. 

1 1. — Geppini,  make  you ;  anageine,  not  made ;  Can.  geiu,  and  Tam. 
jeyu,  to  make ;  Gr.  r^ppaa. 

12 — Tikaji,  found;  Can.  tikku;  and  sikku  to  find;  Hind,  and 
Mar.  thikan  lagana,  to  find  ;   Arab  cjSJL  thakf,  finding. 

13. — Dippeni,  to  sneeze;  Tam,  tifmpal. 

14. — Pendakken,  I  hear  ;  Tel.   vintunanu. 

15. — Tetvo,  bring  ;  probably  tegadu  ba  of  the  Canarese,  usually 
tegadu  koncfuba,  having  acquired  come.  This  is  the  form  of  phrase- 
ology for  bring  used  in  Tamil,  Hindostani,  and  all  the  Indian    langua- 
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ges,  and  even   in  the  language   of  Tibet.    Tamil  Koncfu   ta  \  Hind. 
lekar  ao ;  Tib.  khur  shog. 

16.«— Tuvio,  to  spit  out ;  Taui.  tuppa.  Kiratu.  Mar.  f|q[Vf 
thukane  ;  Sans.  m\  imitative  particle. 

'17. — Pbudu»  letgo;  Tulu  budu  ;  Cambldu;  Tam.  vtdu ;  Hind, 
and  Mar.  f^VTC*  sending  away;  Arab,  c  j  «  parting. 

18. — Madi,  to  makoi  Can.  madu;  Tulu  malpu  ;  Engl,  made  ;  Tib. 
byed-pa. 

19. — Uctapiniy  I  drink  :  udappini,  I  drank.  Can.  and  Tam.  kudii^  to 
drink. — Uduja,  hast  thou  drunk  :  Can.  kudya. 

20.— Tina,  to  eat ;  Can.tinnu. 

21. — Palta,  to  stick,  to  lay  hold  of;  Can«  pattu:  Tam.  and  Mai. 
!pa<(ruka,  or  pappu. 

22.— Yerpeja,  thou  hast  washed ;  Can.  yerapu,  to  wash. 

23. — Mechitti ;  to  cover  ;  Can.  muchehu  ;  Tam.  mucfu  ;  Lat. 
amictus. 

24. — NasXa,  to  walk  ;  Can.  and  Tam.  nac/a,  nacTia. 

25. — BuXa,  to  strike;  Can.  bacTi,  boJi. 

26. — Badaka,  to  live ;  Can.  baduku. 

27.— Kecfa  podagX,  to  be  destroyed ;  Can.  ketta  hogu,  (pogu)  from 
ketto — bad,  and  hoga  or  poga, — to  go.  ^ 

128. — Duru,  to  burn ;  Can,  uriu  ;  Lat.  uro ;  Affg.  wur,  fire ;  Kurdish 
ur ;  and  Heb.  ur,  ^re. 

29 — Apkija,  hast  thou  cut— Kei  apd  vodaji,  (lit.  hand  cut  Dot- 
musl)  you  must  not  cut  your  hand  ;  Tam.  apu,  to  cut  ;  Tulu  bodiji, 
you  must  not  ;  Can  betfa  ;  Tam.  venam. 

30. — Tirijya,  hast  thou  finished ;  Can.  tiridya. 

31. — Keva,  to  sit ;  Can.kudru  ;  Tam.  kuiY>u. 

32. — Vorga,  to  sleep ;  Tam.  urakkam  ;  Mai.  orakkum  :  perhaps 
Can.  yeragu,  to  bow,  lie  down. 

33.— Tigelti,  it  is  sweet ;  Can.  shi ;  Mai.  and  Tam.  ti ;  and  Td. 
tipu,  sweet. 

34—  Pulajti,  it  is  acid  ;  Can.  and  Tam.  puli,  sour. 

35. — Muri  yed%^  to  offer  up  a  petition  ;  Can.  moreidu. 

36  — Bisui  to  lose  ;  Mai.  venunnu,  a  thing  lost ;  Can.  biiadu,  bisu,  to 
Jose* 
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37. — Bippi,  hast  thou  thrown  ;  (a  kind  of  cawsalfrom  Can.  bilu  to^ 
fall.) 

38. — Poyoro,  poXu,  to  beat  ;  Can.  poc^eyu  :  Tarn,  pucfeikka^ 

Phbases. — Kel  ptyestom,  let  us  speak,  also  arpedom^— The  first 
seems  the  causal  of  kel,  to  hear  t.  e.  let  us  make  ourselves  heard. 
The  second,  the  causal  of  ari,  to  know  ;  i.  e.  let  us  make  our* 
selves  known. 

Bisla  gayodi,  the  sun  shines.     NeXe  gasti,  the  moon  shines. 

Atam  baskema  yecfumma,  they  have  said  they  will  come ;  baskema* 
futwr  of  the  verb  to  come ;  Can.  baru ;  Tulu  barpem.  Ye^umma,  they 
have  said,  connected  perhaps  with  Can.and  Tarn.  evpM  to  say. 

Boddia,  art  thou  come  ?  Can.  bandia  ;  Tulu  battia. 

Atam  yen  etfa  poiskka ;  lit.  they  what  having  said  went  ?  i.  e.  what 
did  they  sa^i^  before  they  left  ? — Yen,  what  is  ?  Can.  yenu ;  Tarn . 
yennan. 

Attanagei,  so  make  it. 

De  udi  gasji,  God  has  made  existant,  De  is  the  Sans.  '^^  used 
throughout  India.  Udi.  Can.  un^u  ;  Tulu.  and  Tam.  undu,  a  participle 
from  u1,  to  be ;  gasje,  past  tense  of  gei,  to  make. 

Kelodisuppi,  he  has  not  asked:  Can.  Tam.  Kela,  to  ask. 

PARTICLES. 

1. — Ani,  now  ;  Can.  ani,  day  ;  Hind,  abhi,  now. 

2. — Yel,  where  :  Can.  yelli. 

3. — Inka,  inkasa,  here;  Tam.  inku:  Mar.  ika(/e. 

4. — Irri,  hither;  Can.  illi  ;  Hind,  idhar  ;  Tib,  hadir.. 

5.— Inna,  what ;  Can.  yenu ;  Tam.  yenna. 

6.— An,  thither  ;  Can.  aHige» 

7. — In,  hither  ;  Can.  illige. 

8. — Yer,  yerjan.  inside  ;  Mai.  ipa  ;  Tam.  idei,  within  ;  Tib.  nangan. 

9.— Terige,  again  ;  Can.  tirugi. 
10. — Bek,  behind  ;  Mai.  veiyuka  ;  Tam.  veiXkal,  stay  behind  ;   EngK 
back  ;Per8.pesh. 
1  l.—linara,  this  side ;  Can.  i  merege.      \ 
1 2.— Amara,  that  side;  Can.  a  merege.  /  ^«'^-  mtrungt,  tide. 

13 Maduka,  before  ;  Can,  munde  ;  Tam.   muduka.   [Sans.  3^179] 

14 Ka(faga,  near  to  ;  Can.  karfege  ;  Tam.    kadei   extremity  ;  Mar* 
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%;f ,  near ;  Tel.  ikkade,  this  way ;  akkade,  that  way  ;  [Sans.  $;  the 
side.] 

15. — Atonon,  so  much  ;  Can.  ashtu  ;  Tula,  ata  ;  Tam.  attanei;  Hind, 
itana  ;  Mar.  itake:  Mai.  tona,  much. 

16. — Yetatom,  how  much;  Can.  yeshtu;  Tulu  yeta ;  Tam.yetane: 
Tib.  Chitsam, 

17. — Ber,  quick  ;  Can.  bega  :  Sans,  ^9| 

18. — Yava  khalma,  always  ;  Can.  yavagalu. 

19. — Yelolma,  all :  Tam.  yellarum  :  Can.  yellaru  :  Georgian  qwelani  : 
Engl,  whole. 

20. — I/a  yedai  to-day ;  Can.  indu ;  Tam.  ii^pu  ;  Tib.  deriog. 

21. — Pedaka,to-morrow  ;  Tel.  repatiki, 

22. — Berner,  after  to-morrow ;  Can.  here,  another,  and  Tam.  meram, 
time.    Mar.  tf^  purva,  day  after  to-morrow  ;  Hind.  pane. 

23. — Abhemer,  day  after  to-morrow. 

24. — Muner,  before  yesterday :  Can.  monne,  from   Can.  munde,  or, 
Tam.  mun,  before ;  Tib.  madang,  yesterday. 
25. — Ammuner  the  day  before  yesterday. 


Art.  lY, -^Translation,  from  the  Persian,  of  the  Kissah-i-Sanjan;  or 
History  of  the  Arrival  and  Settlement  of  the  Pdrsis  in  India*     By 
Lieutenant  E.  B.  Eastwick.     With  a  few  Annotations  by  the  Rev. 
John  Wilson,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Society. 
I  have  given  a  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  Kissah-i-San- 
jan  in  the  preface  to  a  Sermon  entitled  <*  The  Doctrine  of  Jehovah  ad- 
dressed to  the  Persia,"  publiuhed  in  1839  $  but  as  the  document  is  the 
most  important  of  the  very  meagre  accounts  possessed  by  the  Pirsls 
of  the  settlement  of  their  forefathers  in  this  country,  I  lately  begged 
my  friend  Mr.  Eastwick,  who  has  just  been  admitted  a  member  of  our 
Society,  to  render  the  whole   into  English.     This  he  has  most  rftadily 
done,  and  that  with  an   accuracy   and  ability  which  may   lead  us  to 
desire  many  similar  contributions  from  his  pen.     I  have  added  a  few 
notes  to  his  translation,  which  I  have  marked  with  the  letter  W.    The 
Zand  type  here  used,  is  from  a  fount  lately  prepared  by  the  American 
Mission  Press. 

J.  VV. 
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In  the  flame  of  God  the  Merciful  and  Beneficent  I 


Praise*  be  to  the  name  of  the  God  of  Wisdom. 

My  tool  unceasingly  repeats  His  praises. 

Night  and  day  I  offer  to  Htm  thanksgivings. 

For  my  soul  is  made  joyful  by  His  praise. 

In  season  and  out  of  season  I  speak  not  but  of  Him ; 

He  who  appears  to  the  world,  Lord  of  the  £ast.f 

Powerful  is  He,  and  mighty  everlastingly  : 

The  eye  of  His  creature  is  through  Him  filled  with  lights 

He  is  the  universal  refuge  and  protector, 

He  !s  the  merciful,  and  the  forgiver  of  sins. 

He  hearkens  ever  to  those  who  cry  to  Him. 

He  shews  the  way  of  justice  and  faith  to  the  wise. 

Cherisher  of  the  poor  and  support  of  the  world  is  He ; 

He  bestows  pardon  and  blessings  on  sinful  man. 

He  is  oar  eternal  guide ; 

Friend  of  our  secret  hours  and  remover  of  our  difficulties. 

Intbee,  O  God  !  is  perfect  power: 

Thou  art  the  King,  and  thy  empire  finds  no  decay. 

Thou  art  the  Lord  of  Lords  I 

Wonderful,  fearless,  incomparable  ! 

From  clay  didst  thou  form  man  by  thy  power, 

And  infuse  into  him  joy  and  happiness. 

Thou  dost  convey  the  seed  into  the  womb, 

And  do6t  impress  the  water  with  form  : 

Thou  givest  the  seed  form  and  body, 

And  conveyest  to  it  the  faculty  of  sight. 

ThoQ  hast  given  the  manifest  power  of  speech, 

And  bast  bestowed  on  man  an  invisible  essence : 

Thou  bast  imparted  to  his  eyes  the  power  of  seeing, 

And  to  his  ears  the  faculty  of  hearing. 

Thou  hast  given  him  a  tongue  to  utter  words 

That  he  may  move  it  in  the  repetition  of  thy  name. 

Thou  hast  given  him  the  p»wer  of  smelling  perfumes, 

And  feet  that  he  may  stand  withaL 

*  In  the  introdaciion  to  most  modern  Pars!  MSS.  and  publications,  the 
pnises  of  God  are  recited,  as  in  ibis  instance,  much  in  tbe  form  adopted  by 
Hnsalman  writers.  The  descriptions  of  the  Deity  thus  given,  far  excel  tbose 
contained  in  the    Zand-AvaBca.-.W. 

^  *  Li.     .    ^      a  l^    in  the  originial.  \^  "  The  west ;  but  often  used 

by  the  poets  for  the  oiat ;  and  also  for  the  Sun."  Richardson^ $  Dictionarjf, 
The  allasion  above  is  evidently  to  the  Sun,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  the 
author  of  the  Kissah-i-Sanjan,  nuikes  synonymous  with  the  Deity— W. 
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Thou  hast  itrong  thirty-two  pearls*  in  one  neckUee> 

And  hast  given  to  us  the  power  of  taste. 

So  perfectly  has  the  world  been  formed 

That  one  could  surrender  life  for  the  Artificer. 

In  the  souls  of  lovers  thou  hast  infused  bitterness. 

And  hast  given  relief  to  their  suffering  and  pleasure. 

Thou  hast  formed  the  two  worlds  over  Chaos, 

And  hast  made  man  the  ruler  over  creation. 

Verily  the  Godhead  beseemeth  Thee  I 

Wisdom  hath  testified  to  thy  works. 

Wherever  my  tongue  utters  thy  infinite  praise, 

It  is  exalted  by  thy  thanksgivings. 

My  neck  is  bound  with  the  cord  of  thy  love  : 

Wherever  it  draws  there  I  hasten. 

I  have  no  choice  but  to  obey  my  Lord, 

Since  I  am  ever  filled  with  the  zeal  of  obedience* 

Eternity  is  the  attribute  of  God  alone, 

Since  He  is  ever  without  equal. 

Thou  hast  created  the  Universe  : 

By  thy  command  the  world  was  formed. 

Man  was  formed  by  Thee  of  clay  and  sand. 

And  Thou  didst  confer  on  him  the  stewardship. 

Thou  art  the  unchangeable  One  ! 

And  Thou  dost  render  me  assistance. 

Thou  hast  nor  equal  nor  compeer. 

And  all  creation  rose  at  Thy  command. 

Heaven  and  £arth  were  created  by  Thee, 

And  man  was  formed  by  Thy  power. 

Bahman  has  brought  his  soul  to  Thy  Court ; 

In  this  world  his  heart  is  enlightened  by  Thee. 

Fill  thou  his  heart  with  the  true  faith 

And  free  his  soul  from  the  bond  of  grief. 

Keep  him  always  in  the  faith, 

And  by  Thy  grace  enlighten  his  soul. 

I  have  no  benefactor  beside  Thee 

And  my  hope  in  both  worlds  rests  on  Thee. 

0  Thou  merciful  One  I  forgive  my  sin. 
And  my  tongue  shall  repeat  Thy  praises. 

Thou  protectest  my  helpless  life,  and  heapest  blessings  on  thy  creatures 

To  whom  shall  I  turo  if  Thou  repellest  me  ? 

Where  shall  I  betake  myself  since  there  is  none  like  Thee  ? 

1  am  ashamed  of  the  imperfection  of  my  praise, 
I  have  no  part  in  this  knowledge, 

I  come  before  Thee  deprecatingly, 
Since  thy  empire  is  eternal. 

*  The  teeth ! 
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Assist  me,  O  Supporter  of  the  world, 

Since  I  am  the  humblest  of  Thy  creatures* 

I  will  have  no  point  of  adoration  but  Thy  house. 

What  accepUble  thing  shall  I  offer  to  Thee  ? 

In  life  I  seek  Thy  aid. 

Since  this  body  will  not  accompany  me  hereafter  : 

At  the  last  Thou  will  restore  my  body. 

What  is  there  dreadful  then  in  death  ? 

When  my  spirit  shall  go  to  Paiadise» 

1  will  keep  Thy  name  on  my  lips. 

When  my  spirit  separates  from  the  body 

Send  Thou  an  angf  1  to  me. 

But  an  angel  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hearen; 

That  my  soul  may  be  enlightened  thereby. 

Those  sins  of  which  I  am  ignorant 

Do  Thou,  out  of  Thy  mercv,  forgive. 

What  excuse  shall  the  aged  Bahman  offer, 

Since  he  has  failed  greatly  in  obedience  ? 

Bat  forgive  his  sins,  and  free 

His  soul  from  secret  fears. 

Accept  Thou  the  words  of  my  prayer,— .mercies 

Since  I  have  experienced  from  Thee  diverse. 

0  Lord  thou  kuowest  my  secret  thoughts, 
Why  drivest  Thou  me  vamly  to  and  fro  ! 
My  salvation  in  this  world  is  from  Thee, 
Why  should  I  seek  the  favour  of  others  ? 
My  youth  is  gone,  and  my  old  age  arrived  : 
The  cypress  tree  of  my  life  approaches  Paradise. 
The  aged  Bahman  is  the  most  abject  of  the  lowly : 
Aid  Thou  me,  and  support  me  always. 

Thou  art  my  God  in  both  worlds  : 

1  am  weak  and  powerless,  but  Thou  art  my  stay. 
Wash  the  sleep  of  forgetfuluess,  O  God,  from  my  eyes, 
And  free  me  from  iniquity. 

According  to  the  manner  of  my  sinfulness, 
Judge  Thou  me  not,  O  good  Lord  I 
Of  Adam  ooly,  sin  is  produced*  : 

^  wjf*  M^^J  -iTi*'*^  literally,  "from  Adam  nothing  but  sin 
hath  come."  The  doctrine  here  taught  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Jewish 
scriptmres,  probably  through  the  medium  of  the  Mosalmia  writers,  whose 
style  is  imitated  in  this  btroduotion.  It  is  the  dogma  of  the  Zand- Ava8ti^  that 
neither  origual  depravity,  nor  sin,  attaches  to  man  at  his  birth.  Thus  we  have: 
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Shew  me  how  to  believe  in  Thee. 

In  Thy  Court  I  lift  up  my  cry, 

That  Thou  wilt  not  write  oiy  name  among  sinners. 

If  Thou  wilt  bless  thy  serTant 

I  shall  be  exalted  in  both  worlds. 

I  had  begun  to  reflect  regarding  Thee, 

And  again  I  had  renewed  the  consideration  : 

I  beseech  Thee,  O  giver  of  prayers. 

That  Thou  wilt  turn  on  me  the  face  of  thy  mercy  ! 


The  Tale  of  the  Arrival  of  the   Believers  in  the  True   Faith  in 
Hindustan  from  Khordsdn. 


Hear  now  a  wondrous  tale 

Recited  by  the  Mobeds  and  the  faithful  ! 

Should  I  speak,  the  relation  would  be  impossible : 

Should  I  write  it,  no  paper  would  contain  it, 

Yet  will  I  endeavour  to  repeat  somewhat  thereof: 

If  the  word«  of  it  be  a  hundred  I  will  utter  at  least  ohe. 

I  have  heard  from  a  wise  Dastur, 

From  one  ever  famed  for  goodness. 

Who  had  so  read  the  Zandavasta 

That  he  could  repel  the  followers  of  Ahrlman. 

The  eyes  of  the  men  of  his  city  were  fixed  on  him, 

For  the  faith  was  ever  enlightened  by  him. 

In  these  times  his  order  was  over  all : 

He  it  was  who  arranged  the  affairs  of  the  faith. 

Whoever  enquired  of  him  in  matters  of  religion. 

In  obeying  him  executed  what  was  due  thereto. 

In  the  city  which  he  inhabited 

I^e  rejoiced  with  his  heart  and  soul  to  impart  instruction. 

He  related  this  tale  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  faithful, 

And  recited  the  secret  legends  of  the  true  believers. 

One  day  he  acquainted  me  with  this  story  : 

He  pierced  the  pearl  of  intelligence  excellently.* 

yaozhddo  mcuhydi  aipi  zdthem,  vahietd  ha  yaozhddo  Zarathugtra,  yd  daina 
Aldzdayagnis—^^  For  the  msin  pure  upon  birth,  O  pure  Zoraster,  [is  J  this  excellent 
MazdayaQoi  religion."  Yandidad^fargard  V.  This  doctrine  is  defended  by  Do- 
sabhai,  the  author  of  the  Talim-i  Zartusht,  lately  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Parsi  Panchliyat.  It  is  opposed,  however,  by  Aspandiarji  Framji, 
another  contraversialist,  who  has  come  forward  in  defence  of  the  Zoroastrian 
faith.— W. 
*  An  oyerstrained  metaphor,  for  accomplishing  any  new  work.— E. 
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He  it  was  who  gave  me  the  relation : 

And  for  that,  may  goo(J  abide  with  him  everlastingly. 

As  he  made  the  relation  to  me,  so  I  repeat  it : 

I  recite  the  legends  of  the  faithful. 

In  the  days  when  reigned  Gushtasp, 

The  heavenly  Zartusht  revealed  the  faith. 

In  the  Wasta*  he  prophesied  what  would  happen. 

He  said — An  oppressive  King  will  rise  among  you  ; 

Three  times  will  the  true  faith  be  broken  ; 

Thrice  will  it  be  trampled  on  and  overthrown : 

The  name  of  that  Shah  shall  be  *  Situmgar'f  : 

Through  him  the  faithful  shall  be  brought  to  despair. 

Be  attentive,  for  I  speak  of  what  concerns  the  faith. 

'Twas  thus  the  faithful  were  brought  low : 

Sikandar  Sh4h  appeared  in  the  latter  days  ; 

He  burned  the  books  of  the  true  revelation.if 

For  three  hundred  years  was  the  faith  brought  low, 

For  that  time  were  the  faithful  oppressed  : 

Then  for  many  years  the  faith  found  protection. 

When  king  Ardashir§  had  assumed  the  sceptre. 

Again  the  true  faith  was  restored, 

And  its  excellence  confessed  through  the  world. 

The  guide  sent  by  God  was  Ardai  Viraf, 

Sent  from  Heaven  and  possessed  of  all  excellence  ; 

And  after  that  the  inhabitants  of  Heaven 

Again  broke  through  this  ordination — 

Again  they  interrupted  the  good  faith. 

On  all  sides  an  evil  report  of  the  faith  arose. 

After  a  time  when  arose  the  king  Shahpor, 

He  again  rendered  the  faith  illustrious. 

*  Or,  Avasta. 

t  Or  Sikandar  (Alexander.; 

X  According  to  the  general  traditions  of  both  the  Musalmans  and  Parsis, 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors  destroyed  all  the  books  of  the  Persian 
religion  on  which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  EdalDaru,  the  present  chief-priest, 
of  the  Rasamis,  the  larger  sect  of  the  Parsis,  denies  the  fact.  (See  Maujaadt-i' 
Zartusht,  pp.  21 — 23).  His  opinion  he  supports  by  making  an  indefinite  refer- 
ence to  the  Farhdd-Ndmah,  a  work  which,  he  says,  was  composed  by  a  Mobad 
in  the  days  of  Ardeshir  Babegaa,  about  450  years  posterior  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  ;  to  the  Dahistdn ;  and  to  the  Shdristdn,  a  work  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Dahistdn,  composed  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Akhbar, — the  author  of 
which  declares  that  the  ghost  of  Alexander  himself  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream 
and  declared  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  Such  oon« 
elusive  testimony  as   that  last  mentioned,  it  is  of  no  use  to  impugn. — W. 

§  Ar  ^oshir  Babegan. 
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When  the  faithful  Azarbad  Mahrasfand, 

Girt  up  his  loins  for  the  sake  of  the  good  fahh, 

He  formed  brass  of  seven  materials, 

And  poured  thereof  upon  his  body. 

He  removed  all  the  difficulties  of  the  faithful^ 

And  again  restored  itd  former  splendoitf. 

From  Sh&h  Sh&hpur  to  Yezdajird, 

The  faith  retained  its  dignity  and  honor. 

Then  the  days  foretold  by  Zartusht  Arrived, 

And  men  sought  in  vain  for  the  true  faith. 

When  a  thousand  years  from  the  time  of  2kirtusht  had  elapsed 

The  star  of  the  true  faith  reached  its  zenith. 

When  the  kingdom  went  from  Shah  Yazdajird, 

And  the  enemy  of  the  faith  had  seized  his  <hron^ 

Then  the  power  of  man  was  broken  : 

Alas  !  that  land  of  the  faith  was  laid  desolate, 

Then  were  all  those  dispersed 

Who  had  fixed  their  hearts  on  the  Zand  and  Pazand  : 

Then  the  faithful  and  their  Dasturs  altogether 

Concealed  themselves  on  account  of  their  faith. 

Their  abodes  and  residence,  their  gardens,  hails  and  palaces^ 

All  these  they  abandoned  on  account  of  the  faith. 

A  hundred  years  they  abode  in  the  mountains. 

When  their  state  had  arrived  at  this^ 

At  last  for  the  faith  of  his  people, 

A  pious  man  gave  this  counsel : 

He  said  to  his  friends — Behold  t  in  this  place  also 

To  tarry  is  difficult  from  fear  of  the  enemies  of  the  faith. 

The  faithful  with  their  Dasturs  to  a  man, 

Then  departed  to  the  city  of  Hurmaz.* 

After  they  had  sojourned  in  that  land  fifteen  year**, 

They  began  to  experience  oppression  from  the  enemies  of  the  faith. 

There  was  among  them  a  learned  Dastur 

Who  was  skilful  in  reading  the  stars, : 

He  examined  the  ancient  tablets  and  saw 

That  destruction  was  approaching  (if  they  tarried  there): 

He  saw  that  it  was  right  to  leave  that  land — 

That  it  behoved  them  now  to  depart, 

Otherwise  they  would  fall  into  the  snare  ; 

Their  understanding  would  be  vain,  and  their  efforts  futile. 

They  resolved  it  would  be  better  to  fly  from  the  wicked  t)ews 

And  betake  themselves  to  the  confines  of  Hind. 

From  fear  of  death,  and  for  their  faith,  they  all 

Betook  themselves  to  Hindustan. 

When  they  had  brought  down  their  ships  to  the  Ocean 

•  The  island  of  Ormus W. 
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They  raised  their  sails  aloft : 

Their  wiyes  and  children  they  placed  in  the  vessel : 

Swiftly  they  sailed  towards  Hiod. 

When  the  ships  arrived  thereat, 

They  dropped  anchor  at  Dib  :* 

They  disembarked  and  fixed  on  a  spot  there  : 

There  at  length  they  took  up  their  residence. 

The  faithful  remained  there  nineteen  years  : 

At  last  the  astrologers  made  augury. 

An  aged  Dastur  saw  in  the  tablets  of  the  stars 

What  he  thus  related  to  his  enlightened  friends  : — 

From  this  place  it  behoves  us  to  depart 

That  we  may  seek  out  another  abode  If 

All  r^oiced  at  his  word, 

And  they  sailed  swiftly  towards  Gujar6t. 

"When  they  arrived  in  the  Ocean 

The  calamity  of  a  tempest  fell  upon  them. 

All  the  Priests  of  the  faith  were  filled  with  fear  : 

They  remained  in  that  stormy  sea  confused  with  dread. 

They  pressed  down  their  faces  in  prayer: 

They  Fttood  up  and  wept  piteously. 

They  said — O  wfse  God  !  aid  us  in  this  jeopardy  : 

Rescue  us  this  once  from  the  impending  woe ! 

O  Glorious  Bahram^  come  to  our  assistance, 

Remove  this  difficulty  and  make  us  glad. 

Depending  on  Thy  goodness  we  fear  not  this  storm, 

We  tremble  not  in  our  souls  thereat  : 

Thou  art  the  Hearer  of  those  who  cry  to  Thee  : 

Shew  Thou  the  right  path  to  the  wanderers  from  the  way. 

*  Or  Diva,  an  island  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  the  peninsula  of  Katia- 
\ykr.— W. 

t  •'  A  writer  professing  to  follow  the  authority  of  [this  passage  of]  the 
Kissah-l-SanjaQ,'  says  Mr.  Romer,  in  his  Illustrations  cf  the  Zand  and  Pahlivl 
Languages,"  (innocent,!  am  bound  to  add,  of  the  egregious  anachronism),  grave- 
ly informs  his  Parsi  readers,  that  it  was  the  persecution  of  the  Portuguese 
which  compelled  their  ancestors  to  q[uit  Diu,  an  event,  we  have  seen,  that 
occurred  about  the  year  of  grace  717."  JoumaXofthe  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ^ 
No.  viii,  p.  360,  The  writer  to  whom  Mr.  Romer  here  refers,  is  pro- 
bahly  the  late  dastur  Aspandiarji  Kamdinji  of  Baroch,  the  author  of 
tbeJEocUm  TdHkh  Pdrshioni    Kasar.     He  says  of  the   J^arns  at   Diva«  that 

^sioB«tl*>*IHdW»iftl'^«He4'lglot^UHKOl*JMlJaM  ^♦JMia  •ci^^^ 

*'  On  account  of  the  government  of  the  Firangis,  the  practice  of  religion  could 
not  proceed. " — W . 

)  One  of  the  Pirsi  Izads  or  asg#ls.— W. 
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Jf  we  escape  from  this  sea  to  the  shores  of  Hind, 

And  arrive  there  with  joy  and  gladness, 

We  will  kindle  on  high  the  flame  sacred  to  Behram,* 

Tlie  Rescuer  from  danger  and  Preserver  from  peril  : 

"We  agree  to  do  this  in  honor  of  God, 

For  there  is  none  to  befriend  us  beside  Him  ! 

Bj  the  blessing  of  the  glorious  flame  of  Behram 

Tli<^y  all  escaped  with  gladness  from  that  danger: 

That  irioment  their  prayer  was  accepted. 

And  God  in  their  need  rendered  them  aid. 

A  gentle  gale  arose  breathing  heavenly  light : 

That  stormy  wind  departed  before  it. 

Wiif  11  the  helmsman  lifted  up  his  voice  ' 

In  praise  of  the  holy  God,  and  steered  out  of  the  whirlpool. 

All  the  Dasturs  and  the  faithful  who  were  in   the  vessel 

At  once  directed  the  shij)  into  the  clear  sea. 

Fule  then  ordained  that  thereafter 

They  all  arrived  at  Sanjan.! 

In  iliit  territory  there  was  a  good  Raja 

Wlin  flourished  there  in  righteousness. 

Mis  iinme  was  Jadi   Rana,J 

Wfio  was  liberal,  wise  and  prudent. 

A  Diistur  went  before  him  with  offerin:^s, 

S(  lorted  for  his  learning  and  undf-rstanding. 

He  bli^ssed  him  and  said,  O  Rai  Rayan, 

(irnnt  us  a  place  of  abode  in  this  thy  city  : 

*  The  AUish-'Behram,  or  fire  of  Bahrain,  is  found  only  in  six  of  the 
IcmpUs  of  the  Parsis  of  India.  One  of  these  temples  is  at  Udhwddd,  north  of 
Damau  J  one,  at  Naus^ri ;  two  are  in  Bombay  ;  and  two  ia  Surat.  The  j4tish 
Afhtr'tii,  (literally  the  ftre-of-fires'),  the  other  so-called  sacred  fire  worshipped 
by  tliL' ZoDastrians  in  this  country,  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  Tillages 
wbieli  tliey  inhabit. 

t  It  is  from  this  place,  the  first  at  which  the  Parsis  settled  in  India,  that 
this  hiiitorical  tract  receives  its  name— the  Kissah-i-Sanjan,  It  is  situated  on 
n  LTcckj  anciently  of  the  same  name,  about  24  miles  south  of  Daman,  and 
about  4  or  5  miles  inland.  In  1839,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  James  Mitchell 
of  Pun«.  I  paid  a  visit  to  it,  with  the  view  of  collecting  any  traditions  respect- 
ing iba  Parsis  which  might  be  afloat  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  now  contains 
oiil  V  ouo  or  two  Parsi  dwellings.  In  the  neighbouring  village  of  Nargol. 
probiibly  a  part  of  the  original  Sanjan,  which  was  represented  tons  to  be  very 
extensive,  there  are  still  a  considerable  number  of  Parsis.  We  could  lean 
notVuiig  from  them,  but  the  traditions  embodied  in  this  tract. — W. 

t  This  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Hindd  name  Jayadeva.  The 
prince  was  probably  subordinate  to  the  Rajput  King  of  Champaner,  or  per- 
hixm  Piittan,  formerly  the  Hindii  capiul  of  Gujarat — W. 
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'We  are  poor,  and  have  sought  thy  protection. 

'We  have  arrived  in  thy  city  and  at  thy  abode. 

We  have  arrived  here  by  reason  of  our  faith. 

"We  have  heard  that  in  this  place  is  one 

Of  virtuous  acts,  descended  from  the  kingly  Ray  an, 

Whose  fame  perpetually  extends  through  Hind. 

We  hope  to  find  refuge  in  thy  city  and  land, 

And  that  thou  wouldst  look  favorably  on  us. 

From  what  we  heard  of  thee  we  rrjoiced, 

And  auspiciously  have  we  arrived  in  thy  presence, 

Now  have  we  come  to  thy  city, 

And  by  our  hopes  in  thee  have  escaped  the  wicked. 

All  the  followers  of  that  excellent  Prince 

Rejoiced  in  their  hearts,  and  were  glad  at  this  discourse. 

"When  the  Prince  beheld  the  faithful, 

He  was  suddenly  filled  with  fear  : 

His  heart  began  to  fear  for  his  crown 

Lest  they  should  devastate  his  country. 

The  Rai  was  filled  with  apprehension  at  their  dress  : 

He  inquired  of  the  Dastur  their  secret  observances. 

He  said  at  length — O  pious  Dastur, 

Tell  me  first  the  secret  of  your  affairs. 

What  then  is  the  nature  of  your  faith  ? 

What  is  it  manifestly  and  in  secret  ? 

First  let  ua  know  this  faith  of  yours. 

After  that  we  will  prepare  your  abode. 

The  next  condition  is,  that  in  order  to  remain  here 

You  abandon  the  language  of  your  country — 

That  you  give  up  the  language  of  Iran 

And  acquire  the  language  of  Hind. 

The  next  condition  regards  the  dress  of  women, 

Which  muist  resemble  that  of  the  women  of  this  land. 

Fourthly,  thess  weapons  and  this  armour 

Must  be  laid  aside  and  discontinued. 

Fifthly,  when  a  son  is  married, 

The  marriage  procession  must  be  at  night. 

If  these  conditions  are  accepted  by  you. 

Our  city  is  open  for  your  reception. 

When  the  Dastur  heard  all  these  words  from  the  Rai, 

Being  without  resource  he  accepted  the  proposals. 

Then  the  old  Mobed  thus  addressed  the  Raja: 

Hear,  O  illustrious  Prince !  what  I  relate  of  our  faith  : 

Be  not  thou  afraid  of  us, 

No  evil  will  result  from  our  arrival  here. 

We  will  be  friends  to  all  Hindustan  : 

We  will  scatter  the  heads  of  thy  enemies. 

Know  for  a  certainty  that  we  worship  Yezdan. 
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On  account  of  our  faith  have  we  fled  from  the  unbelievers  : 

We  have  abandoned  all  our  possessions : 

We  have  encountered  difficulties  iu  a  long  journey : 

House,  and  land,  and  possessions  we  have  at  once  abandoned. 

O  Princeof  excellent  fortune  ! 

We  are  the  poor  descendants  of  Jamshld  : 

We  reverence  the  moon  and  the  sun: 

Three  other  things  we  hold  in  estimation— 

The  cow,*  water  and  fire. 

*  This  reverence  for  the  cow  seems  to  have  been  iosinaated  to  please 
the  Hindi!  Raja. — C— This  is  an  opinion  not  uacomn  jnly  entertained  by  our 
countrymen.  The  cow  or  bull,  hovrever,  would  appear  to  be  essentially  an 
object  of  reverence  according  to  the  Pars!  religion.  It  is  several  times  alluded 
to  as  such  in  the  Zand-Avasta.  Thus,  the  twenty-first  fargard  of  the  VandidlLd 
opens  with  the  words    .  jj^j^g^jjj'^jj«j.   ^^  g^g^g*  n«m«j!«-t^  C?aojp«wAi, 

"  Salutation  to  the  exalted  Bull.''  In  this  section,  there  are  very 
curious  notices  of  the  supposed  influence  of  the  Bull  in  removing  evils,  and 
promoting  the  fertility  of  the  earth.  There  are  probably,  in  connexion 
with  these  matters,  some  obscure  references  to  the  constellation  Taurus. 

In  the  Maujazat-i-Zartusht  of  Edal  Daru,  the  learned  chief-priest  of  the 
Basamis,  to  which  1  have  already  alluded,  a  work  dedicated  to  that  liberal 
P&rsi  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy,  and  said  to  be  published  at  his  expense, — 
there  occurs  a  passage  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  :  — "  There  is  a 
consecrated  white  bull  called  by  us  Warshio which  they  keep  in  readi- 
ness for  some  time.  Afterwards,  two  careful  Mobeds  having  cleansed  and 
consecrated,  and  dried,  according  to  the  laws  of  religion  two  brazen  pots, 
collect  together  into  the  first  the  urine  of  the  white  bullock,  and  into  the 
other  ava,  or  pure  water,  and  they  keep  the  mouth  of  the  vessels  covered.  Af- 
terwards these  two  Mobeds  having  taken  them  to  the  place  for  performing 
the  Izashnd,  and  the  half  of  the  night  having  passed,  they  commence  the  reci- 
tation of  the  Vandidad,  Izashnd.  and  Vispard  [which  together  form  the  larger 
liturgy  of  theParsis].  At  tho  dawn,  when  these  two  Mobeds  cease  from  the 
consecration  of  the  urine,  they  tie  the  mouth  of  the  vessels  with  a  clean  cloth, 
and  keep  them  separately  in  a  pure  place.  Afterwards,  if  we  keep  this  pure 
urine  and  pure  water  in  a  bottle  or  in  a  clean  vessel  for  the  space  of  ten  years, 
then  they  will  remain  as  they  are  without  smell  and  without  injury  ;  while  if 
a  Jud-din  [person  of  another  faith  ]  were  to  keep  the  same  urine  in  a  vessel, 
it  would  be  injured  in  ten  or  fifteen  days,  and  an  evil  odour  would  proceed 
from  it,  and  if  water  were  kept  for  many  days,  insects  would  be  produced  in  it. 
Wherefore,  observe,  with  the  eye  of  wisdom,  that  as  water,  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  becomes  bad,  so  this  urine  and  water,  from  the  blessing  of  the  oere- 
monies  of  our  religion,  is  not  injured  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  but  re- 
mains in  its  original  state.    It  ought  to  be  certainly  known  that  all  this  good- 
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We  worship*  fire  and  water  : 

Also  the  cow,  the  sun  and  moon. 

Whatever  God  has  created  in  the  *wofM 

We  pray  to,  for  He  has  selected  theifi. 

This  belt,  composed  of  seventy-two  thi^di^f 

We  bind  on  with  the  solemnity  «f  vows. 

Our  wiyos  when  they  are  in  their  courses 

Look  not  on  the  sun,  or  water,  or  on  the  mttrtt : 

From  fire  and  water  they  remain  at  a  distaa<se, 

Since  those  things  are  of  the  essence  of  tight. 

From  all  things  they  carefully  abstain 

In  the  light  of  day  and  the  dari;:nes8  of  fiight : 

They  abstain  till  their  courses  are  completed^ 

When  they  have  purified  themselves  they  look  isti!fit«  aUd  i\kt  Ittli. 

Moreover  the  woman  who  bears  a  son    • 

Must  obser\re  restriction  forty  days — 

The  same  restriction  as  a  woman  in  her  courses, 

And  she  must  remain  retired  and  in  seclusion. 

When  a  women  bears  her  son  before  her  time  is  fulfilkdy 

ness  is  owing  to  our  holy  Zand- Avasta.  It  ought  to  be  known  also^  tliai  tills 
circumstance  is  mentioned  in  the  first  book  of  the  Wajarkard.** 

According  to  the  Vandida  1,  religious  ablutions  are  generally  to  be  per* 
formed  with  cow's  urine.  Many  atonements  are  also  made  by  potations  of 
this  beverage W. 

*         aA^a^      *  w  J    ^^  *^®  original  Persian.  Dr.  Hyde   says  that  the 

Pdrsis  of  India  never  allow  their  adoration  of  the  dements  to  be  charac- 
terized as  parastish.  The  text  of  the  Kissah-i-Sanjan  in  this  place,  is  one  of 
some  hundred  testimonies  which  could  be  adduced  to  evince  his  mistake. 
A  considerable  number  of  them,  along  with  many  illustrations  of  their 
warrant  by  the  Zand  of  the  Vandida  I  and  liturgies,  I  have  brought  for- 
ward in  a  work  now  in  the  press,  entitled  **  The  Parii  Religion  as  contained 
in  the  Zand-avasta,  and  propounded  and  depended  by  the  Zarastrians  of 
India  and  Persia,  unfolded,  refuted,  and  contrasted  with  Christianity." 

t  The  Kustl,  or  sacred  cincture  by  which  the   loins  are   girt.      I  have 
never  heard  any  rational  explanation  of  it  as  a  symbol  from  the  Pirsis.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  5adfra,  or  sacred  muslin  shirt.    The  form  and 
texture  of  the  latter,  however,  evidently  show  that  it  is  intended  to  be  the  re- 
presentative of  a  Co>tt  of  Mail    The  Sadra  and  ^««<t  together,  are  the  panoply 
in  which  the  Parsis  believe  that  they  can  successfully  resist    the  assaults  of 
Ahriman,  the  evil  Principle.     Eial  Daru,  in    his  Maujazat-i-Zirtusht,  says 
"  that  the  Sadra  and  Kusti  preserve  the  soul  from  the  calamities    aceroing 
from  Abriman  ;"  that  tho  "  souls  of  dead  children,"  are  prevented  by  them 
"from  becoming  devils,  £%av(^,  and  Ji»«,''  *'  while  many  of  the  souls   of  the 
Jad-dins  become  devils^  Khavis  and  Jim,**  pp.  4,  8.-~W. 
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Or  when  a  dead  child  is  born  to  her, 

She  is  not  permitted  to  go  abroad  or  move  out. 

Nor  is  she  allowed  to  converse  with  any  one. 

That  woman  must  observe  a  strict  abstinence— 

For  forty-one  days  she  must  abide  therein  ! 

Thus  whatever  were  their  observances  and  rites, 

The  same  did  that  Dastur  recite  to  the  Raja.* 

When  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  were  unfolded, 

And  the  pearl  of  intelligence  had  been  well  pierced  : 

When  the  Hind  Raja  had  heard  the  words  of  the  Dastur, 

And  his  heart  had  been  filled  therewith  ; 

Then  did  that  good  Prince  command  them 

That  they  should  abide  in  his  land. 

He  ordered  that  their  men  of  rank  and  age, 

Of  good  disposition  and  wise  of  counsel, 

Should  examine  the  land  minutely. 

And  when  they  found  a  vacant  spot,  should  inform  the  Mobed  thereof. 

A  place  in  the  desert  was  fixed  upon  : 

It  was  a  pleasant  spot,  and  there  they  fixed  their  abode. 

They  found  that  spot  acceptable, 

And  they  raised  a  city  where  had  been  a  desert  : 

It  was  theb  but  .forest  land  and  uncultivated: 

When  they,  with  their  wives  and  old  men,  disembarked* 

When  the  Dastur  saw  the  soil  was  good 

He  selected  the  place  for  their  residence. 

The  Dastur  named  that  spot  Sanjan, 

And  it  became  populous  as  the  land  of  Iran. 

There  they  sojourned  with  repose  and  happiness  : 

Every  one  betook  himself  to  his  own  pursuits. 

One  day  when  they  had  business  with  the  Raja 

They  all  went  before  him  glad  of  heart. 

The  Dastur  said  to  him — O  son  of  Princes  ! 

You  have  given  us  an  abode  in  this  region. 

It  is  now  our  desire  to  place  in  this  land  of  Hind 

The  sacred  fire  of  Bahram. 

It  is  necessary  to  clear  the  land  for  three  farsakhas 

That  the  aflair  may  be  properly  conducted. 

Let  no  stranger  approach  the  spot  : 

None  but  the  wise  and  faithful  maj  draw  near. 

There  let  no  enemy  of  the  faith  appear, 

Then  the  worship  of  the  sacred  flame  will  be  rightly  observed  ; 

*  The  Parsis  have  summed  up  the  information  given  to  the  Rija  in 
sizteeti  Sanskrit  Shlokas,  which  are  commonly  circulated  in  a  somewhat  cor- 
rupted form  in  the  Gujarat!  character.  The  substance  of  them,  I  have 
given  in  "  The  Doctrine  of  Jehovah  addressed  to  the  Parsis.*'— W. 
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Lest  any  one  should  lift  his  voice  therein, 

And  a  hindrance  should  occur  in  our  worship. 

The  Rai  replied — I  grant  permission  : 

I  am  free  from  this  request  as  I  comply  with  it ; 

1  agree  to  it  from  my  heart. 

For  I  desire  such  a  shrine  to  be  reared  during  my  life. 

What  is  better,  O  wise  men, 

Than  at  once  to  commence  the  undertaking. 

At  the  same  time  the  Rai  gave  the  order. 

He  gave  up  a  place  to  the  pious  Dastur  : 

At  the  same  time  the  Prince,  that  Hindu  Raja, 

Cleared  the  ground  in  every  direction  : 

To  the  distance  of  three  farsangs  he  removed  the  enemies  of  the  faith  : 

Within  that  space  none  remained  but  the  faithful. 

No  one  remained  there  to  the  distance  of  three  farsangs, 

None  except  the  men  of  wisdom. 

Round  about  were  placed  the  vessels  used  by  the  Dasturs, 

Shining  brightly  like  the  sun. 

Night  and  day  watches  remained  there. 

Thus  by  the  order  of  Yazdan  was  the  affair  ordered. 

In  that  time  all  were  wise. 

Every  one  was  skilled  in  the  affairs  of  religion. 

On  the  appointed  days  and  months  they  held  solemn  feastings — 

They  prayed  and  gave  abundant  donations. 

The  faithful  were  delighted  in  their  own  affairs. 

And  thus  firmly  established  their  faith. 

The  Prince  also,  Jadi  Rana  himself. 

Sent  abundant  offerings  of  every  description. 

In  those  times  all  the  government 

Was  transacted  by  the  hands  of  the  faithfuU 

All  their  affairs  were  prosperous. 

Inasmuch  as  they  had  brought  with  them  the  tools  and  skill  of  Khurasan. 

Several  families  also  of  the  Dasturs  of  the  faithful, 

Of  righteous  behaviour  had  arrived  there. 

With  them  also  were  several  alchymists. 

To  whom  success  was  given  by  the  favour  of  God. 

Many  implements  and  much  furniture  they  had  brought  with  them. 

And  they  kindled  the  sacred  fire  according  to  the  rights  of  the  faith. 

As  the  faith  prescribes,  did  those  ancient  Dasturs 

Place  three  sacred  fires  full  of  exceeding  light. 

In  those  times  they  were  learned  in  the  faith,  ^ 

And  executed  the«matters  of  religion  wisely. 

In  these  times  God  only  knows  what  is  the  faith :  * 

However  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  faith  must  be  observed. 

In  that  land  all  the  faithful  and  their  Dasturs 

*  I  would  recommencl  this  line  to  the  consideration  of  the  Parsis.— E. 
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Held  a  festival,  solemn,  and  exhilarating  iirith  wine. 
Thus  three  hundred  years  more  or  less  passed  away. 
And  many  men  flourished  there  whose  number  is  uacertain. 
The  faithful  were  dispersed  through  Hindustdn  ; 
Wherever  they  pleased  they  selected  their  abodes. 
Some  went  with  their  whole  property  to  Nausari ; 
They  removed  there  pleasantly  and  fortunately  : 
Some  turned  their  faces  to  Binkanir  : 
Others  betook  themselves  to  Baroch. 
Some  went  towards  Baryao  : 
Every  one  sought  a  different  abode. 
Some  arrived  at  the  city  of  Aokfisar. 
Some  assembled  themselves  in  Cambayet.* 
Every  one  found  repose  in  a  different  direction. 
Much  happiness  and  property  they  enjoyed, 
And  thus  they  passed  two  hundred  years. 
In  that  time  in  the  city  of  Sanjan, 
Those  families  of  the  Dasturs  which  had  remained^ 
On  them  fell  the  decree  of  fate — 
I  know  not  what  became  of  them. 
There  was  a  Dastur  young  in  goodness, 
And  possessed  of  the  talent  of  eloquence-— 
The  name  of  that  Dastur  was  Khuuhmast,— 
Whose  actions  were  always  those  of  righteousness  ; 
The  name  of  his  son  was  Khujistah, 
Who  was  obedient  and  dutiful  to  his  wish. 
It  was  always  his  duty  to  perform  the  Yazish,t 
Since  he  was  always  vers*d  in  the  rites  and  in  the  B4j4 
He  was  also  well  skilled  in  the  Yazish, 
And  remained  constant  at  the  Arwisgah.  || 
That  holy  person  was  held  in  high  repute. 
And  may  he  rejoice  in  the  delights  of  Paradise  ! 
In  this  manner  seven  hundred  years  had  elapsed, 
When  heaven  became   unpropitious  iu  the  fulbwing        j^y[  these  lines 
manner  :  •  are  very  obecare, 

Suddenly  the  world  became  narrow  to  him,  ^and  appear  en- 

And  fortune  every  where  oppressed  him.  I  *''"®^J[.      unoon- 

After  certain  years  in  the  lapse  of  time  I  ^^^^    ' 

The  Shah  heard  of  the  Rai  of  Sanjan.  J 

*  All  the  places  here  mentioned  are  easily  recognised  on  the  map  of 
OttjaraL— W. 

t  jjiJjjj>H3       Yofna,iuZmd,   the  sacrificial  rite,   corresponding 

with  the  Sanskrit     ^    Yajna,  sacrifice— W. 

X  The  "  mutterbg"  at  meals.— W. 

II  The  board  on  which  the  P&rsis  place  the  vessels  they  use  in  their  reli- 
gious ceremonies.— E. 
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After  five  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from  the  arrival  of  the  faithful  in 

Hinde, 
Islam  was  introduced  into  Champanir. 
A  good  Shah  was  born  with  fortunate  omens : 
In  that  City  he  was  enthroned. 
His  name  was  called  Sultan  Mahmud  :* 
His  subjects  called  him  the  shadow  of  God. 
When  after  certain  years  he  was  informed 
That  there  was  a  prince  in  the  direction  of  Sanjan. 
His  vizier  Banaz  Khan  said  one  day, 
That  thuff  hath  the  fortunate  Shah  ordered : 
*  Proceed  with  an  army  to  Sanjan, 
That  the  land  may  be  brought  under  subjection.* 
At  the  order  of  the  Shah  Sultan  Mahmud 
Forth  came  the  warriors  like  the  spreading  of  smoke, 
All  his  army  clothed  in  armour, 
The  Eagle  unclosed  its  pinions. 
When  Alaf  Khan  had  moved  his  army  thence, 
He  advanced  on  the  populous  Sanjan. 
News  was  brought  to  the  Hindu  Prince  of  that  host : 
He  was  told  that  from  every  quarter  his  foes  were  assembled. 
There  were  two  thousand  chosen  horsemen 
Selected  from  that  numerous  host  by  their  noble  leader. 
When  the  Raja  heard  of  these  tidings  he  was  dismayed. 
After  a  time  he  again  recovered  his  senses. 
He  then  called  all  the  Mobads  to  his  presence — 
All  the  faithful  and  the  Herbuds. 
That  good  prince  said  to  them — 
What  counsel  give  ye  my  faithful  friends  ? 
My  ancestors  exalted  you  ; 
They  lavished  favours  upon  your  people  : 
In  this  my  difficulty  it  behoves  you  to  exert  yourself. 
And  to  lead  the  way  in  battle. 

If  ye  recollect  the  benefits  conferred  by  my  ancestors. 
Do  not  refrain  from  shewing  your  gratitude. 
Then  the  old  Mobad,  responded  to  him, 
Fear  not,  O  prince,  on  account  of  this  army. 
All  of  us,  as  long  as  our  lives  remain, 
Will  scatter  the  heads  of  thy  foes  by  thousands. 
Our  custom  in  battle  is  known  to  all : 
We  give  not  way  as  long  as  our  lives  continue. 
One  man  of  us  will  never  turn  back. 
Though  a  millstone  were  dashed  on  his  head. 
When  the  Prince  heard  his  words, 

*  This  is  Mahmud  Shah,  surnamed  Begaefa.    The  time  referred  to  was 
about  1507,  A,  D.^W. 
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He  bestowed  on  him  a  dress  of  honour  of  divers  pieces. 

In  those  times  there  were  among  the  faithful 

Many  who  were  fit  for  war,  both  young  and  old ; 

They  reckoned  up  the  number  of  believers, 

And  fourteen  hundred  were  entered  on  the  roll. 

Instantly  the  young  men  bound  their  saddles  on  their  horses  ; 

The  horsemen  stood  armed  in  mail : 

In  that  place  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful 

Drew  up  their  ranks  before  the  Raja. 

The  dawn  rose  on  the  darkness  of  night, 

And  the  lamps  of  the  stars  were  concealed  in  the  cave  of  gloom.* 

And  now  when  Alaf  Khan  with  his  horsemen 

Put  on  their  armour  and  descended  to  the  plain, 

They  placed  their  embroidered  saddles  on  their  steeds ; 

They  raised  their  banners  on  the  backs  of  elephants  ; 

They  saddled  their  horses  for  the  battle ; 

The  plain  was  rendered  narrow  by  reason  of  their  elephants'. 

The  leaders  arrayed  their  troops  ; 

On  all  sides  they  prepared  the  weapons  of  war. 

When  they  had  drawn  up  their  squadrons  on  the  plain, 

They  blew  the  brazen  trumpets  of  war. 

Thus  was  each  army  drawn  up  in  array  : 

On  one  side  the  host  of  Islam,  on  the  other  that  of  Hind. 

Day  and  night  they  were  engaged  in  strife  ; 

The  speed  of  their  horses  through  much  labour  grew  slow. 

The  two  leaders  on  either  side  like  dragons. 

Exerted  themselves  like  leopards. 

The  world  grew  dark  as  pitch  with  clouds, 

From'which  rained  sword  and  javelin  and  arrow. 

On  either  siHe  many  were  slain : 

Every  where  the  dead  lay  in  heaps ; 

None  succoured  them  or  came  to  their  aid. 

Such  was  the  order  of  God  regarding  them. 

Around  through  the  hosts  none  were  visible  ;^ 

All  had  fallen  in  countless  numbers. 

Flight  then  arose  among  the  army  ; 

None  recognised  another  therein. 

That  pious  leader  said  to  his  friends— 

<<  I  see  none  of  our  Hindu  friends  around  us. 

(For  the  Hindus  fled  from  the  battle, 

None  but  the  faithful  remained  there.) 

Now  is  the  season  of  battle,  O  my  friends  ! 

Let  us  go  into  the  contest  like  lions  ; 

*  This  is  perhaps  intended  metaphorically,  for  the  hope  the  army  of  the 
faithful  inspired.— E. 
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Let  us  make  a  simultaneous  effort ; 

And  let  our  swords  and  arrows  drink  the  blood  of  the  foe." 

Who  was  the  first  of  the  faithful  who  entered  the  battle  ? 

His  name  is  related  to  have  been  Ardashir. 

That  instant  did  the  celebrated  Ardashir 

Impel  his  rapid  charger  across  the  plain. 

He  leaped  forward  and  suddenly  penetrated  the  ranks  of  the  enemy, 

Grasping  in  his  hand  a  steely  spear.* 

He  stood  on  the  plain  with  the  javelin  in  his  hand  ; 

He  girt  on  his  mail,  and  bound  on  his  sword; 

First  the  arrows  rained  on  all  sides  : 

The  armour  of  the  warriors  was  rent  in  the  battle. 

The  world-illumining  sun  was  concealed  : 

Who  could  tell  whether  it  was  day  or  night ! 

The  rays  of  day  were  obscured  by  dust, 

Caused  to  rise  where  man  struggled  with  man. 

You  would  have  thought  the  world  was  darkened  with  pitch, 

In  the  midst  of  which  the  arrow  points  glittered  like  diamonds. 

Of  those  who  carried  javelin  and  wielded  mace, 

But  few  remained  of  thousands. 

Earth  and  sky  were  dark  and  obscured ; 

The  ground  was  painted  like  a  tulip  with  blood  of  chiefs. 

Blood  flowed  in  fountains  from  the  bodies  of  the  slain  : 

Heads  were  cloven  in  pieces  with  the  sword. 

Calamity  overtook  the  lives  of  men  : 

Each  moment  death  received  its  guests. 

The  heroes  were  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  iron  : 

The  bright  blood  shone  like  the  sun. 

On  each  side  incessant  flew  the  darts  : 

The  dark  blood  dropped  on  the  plain  continuously. 

The  javelins  quivered  in  the  breast  of  Kaus, 

The  life  of  Tarau's  was  reached  through  his  mail. 

From  the  blows  of  the  heroes  none  turned  away  : 

Every  weapon  demanded  blood. 

The  earth  was  plated  with  the  iron  shoes  of  the  horses  : 

It  flowed  with  blood  up  to  the  knee. 

Three  days  and  nights  thus  continued  the  battle, 

That  the  hands  and  feet  of  those  who  fought  waxed  weary. 

On  all  sides  glittered  the  lightning  of  the  sword  : 

Heads  were  scattered  before  the  trenchant  blades. 

In  that  contest  Islam  was  overthrown  : 

It  was  cast  down  in  the  battle  with  the  Raizada. 

*  What  can  be  in  more  execrable  taste  than  this,  to  describe  the  warrior 
putting  on  his  mail  after  acquainting  us  that  he  had  entered  the  battle  5  that  is 
the  vsT€pou  TTporfpov  indeed ! ! — E, 
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Alaf  Khan  fled  in  the  darkness  of  night : 

He  forgot  both  the  road  and  order : 

All  his  artny  were  discomfited. 

They  fled  from  before  the  face  of  Ardashir  : 

In  the  battle  many  of  his  enemies  were  slain  : 

The  issue  of  the  contest  was  glorious. 

All  his  women  and  his  equipments 

Fell  together  into  the  hands  of  Ardashir. 

Again  the  two  armies  shouted  for  the  battle  :* 

Eaith  was  again  filled  with  commotion 

By  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  blast  of  the  trumpet : 

Many  heads  were  smitten  with  confusion. 

Again  Alaf  Khan  prepared  for  the  fight : 

The  brazen  drum  was  again  in  motion.f 

The  noble  leader  Ardashir 

Again  made  his  appearance  in  swift  career. 

He  cried  to  that  excellent  Prince — 

««  They  are  a  hundred  warriors  to  our  one  : 

Behold  now  our  actions  in  this  extremity, 

Since  their  army  has  re-appear«fd  in  greater  numbers  than  before. 

We  will  either  yield  our  lives  or  take  that  of  our  foes :  ** 

We  prepare  for  the  battle  with  this  resolve : 

In  this  fight  may  God  befriend  us, 

Since  he  always  removes  our  diflioulties." 

At  these  words  those  who  heard  were  glad, 

Many  hearts  were  freed  thereby  from  pain. 

They  then  all  put  on  their  armour 

And  descended  to  fight  with  the  Khan. 

Then  the  illustrious  Ardashir 

Bound  to  his  saddle  the  noose  of  war. 

He  entered  the  ranks  like  a  lion  : 

On  his  waist  was  a  sword  of  Hind,  and  a  dart  wa^  in  his  hand. 

Loudly  he  shouted — O  ye  fugitives, 

Why  are  ye  timorous  in  the  day  of  battle ! 

Where  now  is  your  leader  ? 

What  is  his  employment  and  name  ? 

The  chief  of  the  foes  appeared  and  said :  <M  am  he, 

Who  spills  in  one  blow  the  blood  of  my  enemies.'' 

Beneath  him  was  a  steed  named  Sulak. 

He  came  towards  Ardashir  swiftly  : 

*  Here  again  the  connection  seems  enUrely  lost,  for  we  are  not  told  how  tie 
army  of  Alaf  Khan^  so  lately  described  as  in  utter  rout,  rallied  and  returned  to 
the  battle.— B. 

t  The  original  is — "  The  drum,  like  a  hawk,  began  to  fly"— than  which  I  do 
not  rccoUcct  ever  to  have  met  a  more  inappropriate  simile— E. 
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He  came  to  oppose  him  grasping  a  javelin  : 

Oa  all  sides  he  glared  like  a  furious  lion. 

He  shouted  once  to  Ardashir — 

"  Now,  O  noble  foe,  guard  thine  own, 

For  a  combatant  has  come  to  fight  with  thee : 

Now  then  display  thy  skill  in  war." 

Ardashir  shouted  to  him  in  reply — 

*'  Thy  equal  in  fight  has  come  against  thee  also.'' 

They  both  fared  in  the  battle  like  lions : 

They  were  satiated  with  the  blood  of  each  other. 

At  last  Ardashir  obtained  the  yictory : 

He  cast  him  down  from  the  back  of  Sulak : 

He  cast  his  noose  and  drew  him  towards  him : 

He  dismounted  from  his  steed  and  cut  off  his  head. 

When  Alaf  Khan  beheld  him  slain, 

His  heart  was  filled  with  grief. 

He  gave  orders  that  the  men  of  Fars  and  the  Hindu  Prince 

Should  be  slain  and  not  permitted  to  live. 

His  army  followed  him  full  of  vengeance. 

He  spurred  on  his  steed  to  the  battle. 

The  clashing  of  the  swords  arose  incessantly : 

Blood  was  poured  in  streams  on  the  earth. 

When  the  two  armies  joined  in  battle, 

Blood  poured  from  their  bodies  like  the  sea : 

Waves  of  blood  arose. 

On  all  sides  was  the  destruction  of  men : 

No  place  remained  which  could  contain  an  ant. 

But  what  can  any  one  devise  without  the  command  of  God  ? 

Then  approached  the  termination  of  the  life  of  Ardashir, 

He  fell,  and  the  end  of  his  days  arrived. 

A  dart  reached  his  waist, 

And  transfixed  him  suddenly. 

His  body  was  weakened  with  wounds, 

For  a  fountain  of  blood  spouted  from  each  limb. 

Arda&hir  fell  headlong  from  his  saddle : 

His  army  became  confused  when  they  lost  their  leade". 

Alas !  for  that  noble  chief  I 

Destiny  at  last  cast  him  down. 

When  evil  fortune  arises,  in  that  season 

The  hard  stone  becomes  soft  as  lead. 

Had  he  fought  with  ten  times  greater  vigour. 

What  could  it  avail  him  since  his  destiny  was  adverse  ? 

On  both  sides  many  warriors  were  slain— 

The  noble,  the  illustrious  and  the  good. 

Then  fell  too  the  blameless  Hindu  Prince : 
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The  army  was  turned  to  disarray. 

Alas !  for  that  excellent  Prince : 

He  fell,  and  his  city  became  desolate. 

At  last  the  army  of  the  faithful  was  scattered. 

There  is  a  mountain  in  Hindustan  named  Bharut ; 

Many  fled  thereto  from  terror  of  death. 

The  order  of  God  is  irrevocable. 

Twelve  successive  years  elapsed 

During  which  the  royal  fire  itself  was  neglected. 

Then  after  a  period  by  the  command  of  God 

They  set  forward,  themselves  and  their  families: 

They  carried  with  them  the  sacred  flame  of  Bahram : 

They  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Bansadah. 

When  the  people  of  Bansadah  heard  thereof, 

They  came  forward  to  meet  them  courteously. 

Tbey  arrived  there  with  three  hundred  horsemen, 

And  with  many  honorable  men  : 

They  led  them  into  the  city  with  much  respect. 

Thus  was  their  grief  alleviated. 

The  city  of  Bansadah  rejoiced  at  their  arrival, 

And  thus  were  they  supported. 

Thereafter  from  that  place  the  descendants  of  the  faithful, 

From  every  ciime  where  believers  were  to  be  found, 

Proceeded  for  the  service  of  the  Shah 

Botfl  women  and  men,  young  and  old.* 

As  in  former  times  in  the  celebrated  Sanjan, 

Every  tribe  of  believer'?  flourished 

In  the  same  manner  afterwards  in  Bansadah: 

They  arrived  from  all  quarters  with  abundance  of  wealth. 

After  this  when  fourteen  years  had  elapsed. 

The  Heavens  became  prosperous  to  them. 

In  that  time  one  among  the  faithful  arose : 

There  was  none  to  equal  him  in  those  days. 

He  appeared  there,  and  exhibited  righteousness  : 

Many  miracles  were  wrought  by  him. 

Dhewud-j-  was  his  name,  and  he  resembled  the  blessing  of  marriage, 

For  he  brought  encouragement  to  the  faithful. 

In  the  latter  times  that  man  of  excellent  qualities 

Renewed  and  extended  the  true  faith : 

If  any  one  had  not  the  Kusti  or  the  Sadra, 

He  himself  contributed  the  sums  necessary  to  be  expended-— 

Well  did  he  arrange  the  afiairs  of  the  faith: 

None  ever  came  to  him  under  affliction, 


r 


*  The  whole  of  this  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  appears  corrupt. 

t  This  appears  to  be  a  mistake ;  for,  as  below,  the  name  should  be  Da  war. 
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That  be  did  not  relieve  his  distress, 

And  did  not  afford  consolation  to  his  heart. 

In  those  times  many  of  the  race  of  the  faithful 

Were  confirmed  in  the  faitli  by  his  means. 

My  tongue  is  unequal  to  the  description 

Of  the  advancement  of  religion  to  be  ascribed  to  that  man. 

One  year  he  thus  formed  a  determination, 

And  proceeded  to  the  fire -temple^ 

Then  he  prepared  a  feast 

In  the  fire-  temple  of  the  city  of  Bansadah. 

In  the  month  of  Azar  and  the  day  of  Azar, 

Was  that  feast  held.    O  my  brother  ! 

W^ith  all  the  faithful  and  the  Dasttirs 

That  enh^htened  benefactor  of  the  faith  proceeded  to  the  fire-tempie. 

In  his  sight  all  performed  the  Sijdah : 

There  they  all  performed  worship. 

Then  one  and  all,  with  joy  and  gladness 

Returned  back  fro:ji  the  temple. 

Two  or  three  months  elapsed  after  this, 

When  that  good  person  formed  a  design  in  bis  heart. 

One  day  he  assembled  all  the  multitude 

And  spoke  to  them  regarding  that  fire-tempie: 

He  said — <<  I  wish  for  the  Shah  of  Shihs,  from  thence 

I  wish  my  friends  to  conduct  him  here. 

If  I  daily  see  the  countenance  of  the  Shah, 

Much  benefit  will  be  derived  therefrom. 

Besides,  every  year  in  journeying  to  the  fire-temple, 

I  experience  much  pain,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  distance  ; 

For  in  that  month  much  rain  falls 

And  much  time  is  occupied  in  the  journey  : 

Therefore  my  friends  what  is  better  than  this 

Than  that  I  should  go  there  with  certain  persons  of  discretion, 

And  bring  the  sacred  flame  of  Bahram 

That  I  may  behold  it  daily  : 

Our  dignity  and  fortune  will  be  Increased  thereby, 

And  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  will  be  made  glad." 

All  rejoiced  at  his  words 

And  proceeded  thither  from  Bansadah.* 

With  much  honor  they  brought  the  sacred  flame : 

They  prepared  for  it  a  magnificent  temple  : 

They  did  homage  to  the  Shah  of  the  true  faith  :f 

They  all  accompanied  the  procession. 

Day  and  night  his  worship  was  performed 

*  Above  it  is  said  they  brought  the  flame  of  Bahram  to  Baasadah^  which  is 
evidently  a  mistake.— £. 
t  i.  e.  to  Bahi*am — E. 
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By  those  appointed  to  that  duty. 

The  name  of  the  first  was  Nakin  Ram  : 

His  actions  were  always  those  of  piety. 

The  name  of  the  second  Dastur  was  Kurshid  ; 

His  father's  name  was  Kiyam-uddin  Jawid. 

The  third  Dastur  was  Janiyan-ibn*i-Sair, 

Who  was  always  attentive  in  devotional  offices. 

Their  families  and  their  tribes  were  with  them, 

They  all  attended  on  the  Shah  of  Iran  ;* 

With  much  zeal  and  ardour  they  abode  In  his  service: 

They  were  established  with  much  aplendour  and  dignity* 

Those  three  Dasturs  arrived  at  Nausari 

With  all  their  tribes  from  the  distant  journey. 

And  in  those  day<»  the  pious  Dawarf 

Gave  assistance  to  the  worshippers  of  the  true  faith. 

I  offer  my  blessing  to  him  in  this  world, 

And  n^ay  pface  be  his  resting  place  hereafter! 

Unnumbered  blessings  and  thanksgivings  without  end. 

Be  offered  to  God  the  cherisher  of  his  creatures, 

That  he  directed  my  tongue  in  this  fitting  task, 

And  by  his  mercy  opened  to  me  a  concealed  door 

May  God  in  both  worlds  bless  exceedingly 

The  Dastur  who  revealed  to  me  this  tale. 

J  am  that  poor  person  named  Bahram, 

W^hose  dwelling  is  the  town  of  Nansari. 

Know  too,  that  my  father  is  Kaikobad, 

And  that  his  heart  rejoices  in  the  remembrance  of  the  Shah  of  Iran* 

His  father  was  the  Dastur  Hurmazdyar: 
1 1  May  his  place  be  in  light  among  angels  ! 

■*  I  Know,  my  friend,  he  bore  the  title  of  Sanjani, 

i  For  he  was  instructed  in  all  wisdom  : 

^  From  that  wisdom  he  got  the  title  of  Sanjao, 

'  I  Since  he  showed  knowledge  in  affairs  of  religion. 

They  gave  him  also  the  name  of  the  Dastur  of  the  faith, 

All  afFuirs  connected  with  the  faith  were  expounded  by  hitn.^ 

His  abode  was  in  the  city  of  Nausari. 
f\  If  you  reckon  you  will  find  two  hundred  years  have  elapsed  from  his 

time. 

A  hundred  thousand  blessings  and  laudations  be  upoD  bim 
I  And  on  all  those  who  accept  the  faith  I 

,  By  the  blessing  and  the  command  of  God 

t  I  have  thus  related  the  history  of  this  family  of  men<r 

j 

*  1.  e.  on  the  flame  sacred  to  Bahram. 

t  A  laynaOf  particularly  skilled  in  the  Law,  and  oWBPva&t  of  reiigiouft 
fites.— W. 
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When  the  tft^n  of  tire  faith  read  it. 

This  work  will  bring  a  blessing  updn  me, 

May  more  than  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blessings  rest 

On  that  good  person!  benefactor  of  the  world«* 

May  Anoshirvan  return  my  spirit, 

And  obtain  pardon  for  my  soul  from  Yazdan  I 

Praise  be  to  his  spirit  everlastingly-^-^ 

Everlasting  joy  attend  his  soul! 

Nine  hundred  and  sixty-nitie  years  h&ve  elapsed  of  tlie  era  of  Yaz- 

dejird.t 
Now  that  this  history  has  been  recorded  by  the  pen  j 
In  the  month  of  Farwadin,  and  the  day  of  Khurdar, 
These  verses  were  ^jompleted  uright. 
I  have  written  and  finished  this  history: 
By  this  undertaking  I  have  sought  the  favour  of  God« 
I  pray  a  blessing  from  the  reader  of  thi^  book 
That  my  earth  by  water  may  be  purified  thereby. 
May  his  soul  with  mine  go  to  Anoshirvan, 
That  whatever  be  his  will  may  befall  me. 
I  have  related  this  history  according  to  my  knowledge, 
As  1  have  heaid  it  from  my  ancestors. 
I  have  aiccomplished  this  woi^k  uhiiMed  by  any  Instructor, 
And  thus  have  the  flowers  of  this  garden  been  reared. 
(Lord  of  bounty  a  fortunate  age)} 
Gives  the  year  of  this  work  and  it  was  written  in  spring. 
When  t  looked  on  this  story  I  said  within  myself. 
On  Considering  this  account  of  ih*e  fkithful, 
O  reader,  wheh  jrou  look  on  this  good  performance, 
Pay  to  me  the  applause  that  is  due* 
Praise  without  end  and  countless  thanksgivings 
Be  on  Yustast  the  pious ! 

Atid  may  this  favor  be  granted  in  ttifefe  by  the  ia^tty  of  God, 
I'bat  you  give  to  »ay  soul  the  blte^inge  of  ^ernity  1 

Here  ends  this  tale  of  Khur^s&n. 

The  end  of  the  book« 


On  the  day  of  Wali-minu-asman,  in  the  month  of  Ardibihi«ht,  in  tbe 
latter  end  of  the  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-ninth   year  of  Shall  Vaz- 

*  i.  e.,  SSarluftht. 

t  llite  fix0k  th«  dat«  6f  th«  KteAi.i.;»liBJfm,  at  16^,  A.  D.~W. 
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dejird,  in  the  season  of  winter,*  was  written  this  book  by  the  beaevcr 
in  the  faith,  the  slave  of  God,  the  Mobad  and  son  of  a  Mobad  Darab,  son 
of  Faramurz,  son  of  Minuchihr,  son  of  Garshasp.  From  the  reader 
a  blessing  is  asked  for  me  who  am  a  sinner. 

E.  B.  Eastwick,  Lieut. 
Mahabaleshwar,  March  16, -1842. 
*  This  is  the  date  of  the  transcription,  A.  D.  1759. 


Art,  v. — Notes  accompanying    a    Collection    of   Geological 

Specimens  from  Guzerat.     By  Professor  A.  B.  Orlebar. 
To  the  Curators  of  the  Bombay  Museum, 

Gentlemen, — In  hopes  that  the  accompanying  collection  of  rocks 
from  Guzerat  may  facilitate  further  researches, I  beg  to  submit  them  to 
you  with  the  following  notes  and  section,  without  which  they  will  be 
nearly  valueless. 

The  district  from  which  principally  they  are  collected  is  that  known 
to  the  natives  by  the  name  Charotra,  which  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Suburmuttee,  on  the  south  by  the  Gulph  of  Cambay,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Mhye.  A  line  from  Ahmed nuggur  to  Morassa,  curved 
northwardly,  bounds  the  district  whence  my  collection  is  made.  The 
surface  is  one  vast  plain,  which  is  bordered  by  hills,  which,  commenc- 
ing north-east  of  Ahmednuggur,  run  in  a  semicircular  direction  through 
Roopal,  Morassa,  Malpur,  Verpur,  and  ("as  I  am  informed^  to  Balaslnor* 

These  hills  are  composed  of  sandstones  and  quartz  rock  in  horizontal 
strata.  The  tops  of  them  appear  all  to  be  on  one  level,  and  ascending 
one  which  embosoms  the  town  of  Malpoor,  I  seemed  to  be  on  a  fable 
land,  stretching  out  in  every  direction,  but  broken  up  into  countless 
patches.  The  sides  of  these  hills  are  always  steep,  rising  in  cliffs  from 
the  level  plain  below.  I  did  not  visit  Virapur  or  Balasinor ;  bul  from 
my  extensive  view  at  Malpur,  and  from  the  identity  of  all  which  I  ex- 
amined south  of  that  place,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  all  the  specimens 
from  hUis  in  that  direction  will  belong  to  the  same  series. 

The  lower  beds  of  this  formation  are  exposed  in  the  beds  of  the 
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streams,  which  are  very  deep,  and  expose  very  fine  sections  of  this 
sandstone,  as  in  the  Hautmuttee  at  Ahmednuggur,  and  in  the  Wartuck 
at  Mohunpur. 

The  different  beds  are  of  very  various  structure.  The  upper  beds 
are  generally  a  very  compact  quartz  rock  (I.  1.)  The  hills  north  of 
Mehdasan  (between  Roopal  and  Morassa)  are  entirely  composed  of 
this,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  high.  The  stratiication  is,  as  usual, 
horizontal,  but  the  beds  have  been  divided  by  cleavages  inclined  to  the 
south,  at  an  angle  of  about  70^,  so  as  to  give  every  appearance  of 
highly  inclined  stratification.  The  hill  at  Bakrol  is  also  very  high 
and  is  entirely  of  the  quartz  rock ;  and  one  clifi*  shows  a  beautiful 
veining  of  a  lighter  coloured  quartz.  At  Malpur  is  exposed,  in  a  quarry 
and  hill,  quartz  beds,  sandstone  beds,  again  quartz,  and  again  sand- 
stone. The  lower  sandstone  is  of  various  colours,  various  hardness, 
and  in  beds  of  various  thickness.  It  frequently  abounds  in  mica,  so  as 
to  approach  the  character  of  mica  slate.  But  these  beds  are  all  small 
grained.  It  is  sometimes  beautifully  variegated.  It  occurs  variegated 
aliio  at  Pooral,  (a  village  between  Mohunpoor  and  Ahmednuggur,)  and 
also  at  Ahmednuggur,  where  it  is  underlain  by  a  deep  red  sand,  con- 
taining little  pebbles  of  quartz.  At  this  place  also  the  variegated 
Sandstone  overlies  quartz  rock.  Above  the  town  the  ?inQ  sandstones 
are  overlain  with  coarser  sandstones  approaching  the  character  of 
conglomerates.  And  at  Rhupal  we  find  a  very  coarse  large  couglo- 
merate  composed  entirely  of  quartz  fragments  and  pebbles.  At 
Mohunpoor  the  quartz  rock  alternates  with  the  loose  red  sand.  These 
facts  are  sufiicient  to  show  that  this  great  formation  of  sandstones, 
conglomerates,  and  quartz  rocks,  in  which  quartz  and  mica  are  the  only 
apparent  minerals,  is  very  various  both  in  character  and  ovder. 

The  whole  of  this  formation  is  covered  with  the  sand  which  forms 
the  soil  of  the  Charotra.  It  abounds  in  mica.  It  is  generally  quite 
loose,  without  a  pebble  in  iU  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Charotra  the 
sectioKS  of  the  rivers  expose  no  other  formation.  The  banks  jf  the 
Mhye,  composed  of  it,  are  more  than  one  hundred  feet  high.  Its  strati- 
fication is  generally  horizontal,  but  its  lower  strata  in  the  cliffs  of  the 
Mhye  at  Dewan  are  highly  irregular  and  contorted.  Between  it  and 
the  older  sandstone  above  described,  there  is  at  Ahmednuggur  a  gravel 
bed  containing  fragments  of  quartz,  and  at  Mohunpoor  its  lower  bed» 
immediately  over  the  quartz  rock,  is  full  of  similar  large  fragments. 
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This  upper  sand  also  surmounts  the  trap  at  Mohunpobr  iind  Hursole. 
At  th6  former  place  the  upper  strata  are,  a  loose  sand  horizontal,  then 
horizontal  beds  of  conglomerate,  and,  lastly,  irregular  strata  of  tond 
contatiiiflg  pebbles,  filling  up  the  hollows  in  the  depressions  of  the  trap. 
At  Hursole  also  the  lower  strata  are  a  coarse  conglomerate. 

Trap  occurs  also  at  Satimba,  where  it  is  covered  with  the  black  soil* 
This  is  the  only  apot  ia  which  1  found  black  soil,  excepting  near  the 
biEinks  of  the  Mhye. 

From  enquiries  I  made  with  regard  to  wells,  I  am  inclined  to  sup- 
pose that  the  black  soil  alternates  with  the  sand.  But  thb  black  soil 
certainly  overlies  the  upper  or  newer  sand  on  the  banks  of  the  Nar- 
budda  above  Broach.  It  may  be  as  well  to  observe  hisre,  that  tbii 
ttpper  sand  and  the  black  soil  forms  the  surface  not  only  of  the 
Charotra  but  of  the  whole  low  land  from  Wallah  to  Dhanduka  belot 
the  KattMiwar  high  lands,  of  the  flat  eastward  of  Ahiiiedabad  to  Veraa- 
gaum,  and  of  the  district  between  the  Mhye  and  the  Taptee. 

Granite  is  exposed  at  MoraAsa,  and  is  overlain  by  the  newer  sand- 
stone, whose  lower  strata  are  a  vary  coarse  <songloaierate  of  ttiip 
pebbles. 

Mica  slate  is  exposed  in  a  stream  between  Mehdejan  and  BakroU 

One  rock  only  remains  to  be  described.  It  is  a  rock  ^f  very 
various  appearance,  on  which  the  town  of  Caparwanj  is  built.  The 
specimen  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  in  my  possession  of  the 
laterite  in  the  southern  Mahrathi  country  between  Belgaum  and 
Dharwar. 

The  point,  however,  most  worthy  of  the  attention  of  geologists, 
is  the  existence  of  veins  of  lime.  These  veins  reticulate,  in  every 
direction,  the  trap  and  the  older  sandstofie,  but  never  enter  the  newer 
sandstone.  At  Hursole  and  Mohunpur,  the  veins  which  come  to  the 
surface  are  cut  off  when  they  meet  the  sand.  The  sand  immediately 
overlaying  the  trap  abounds  with  kankar  pebbles.  These  pebbles  are 
not  like  those  distorted  concretions  which  are  found  elsewhere  in 
India,  and  seem  formed  by  the  lime  around  roots,  &c.  &c^  but  are 
littkj  rounded  pebbles.  They  are  found  throughout  Gazerat,  both 
in  the  sand  and  In  the  back  soil.  The  horizontal  veins  ar6  generally 
the  thickest. 

The  veins  whteh  pierce  the  older  sandstone  have  to  vmted  with 
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the  red  sand,  a»  to  give  all  the  appearance  of  hrick  and  mortar.  At 
Mohunpur  they  had  thickened  under  the  quartz  rocksw  At  Ahmed* 
nuggur,  under  the  town,  the  sandstone  beds  are  bent  upwards  in 
a  curve  ;  below  them  are  sandstone  beds  in  their  usual  hori- 
zontal position ;  and  between  them,  filling  the  space  thus  formed, 
is  a  mass  of  lime. 

Returning  to  the  trap  at  Hursole,  broad  veins,  approaching  the 
character  of  dykes,  terminate  in  beds  of  lime  which  contain  fos- 
sils. The  fossils  are  a  melania,  planorbis,  limnea,  and  cyrene. 
These  beds  are  near  the  river  in  a  spot  where  the  upper  sand  has  been 
removed.  They  in  some  places  contain  large  pebbles  of  trap;  in 
some  places  they  have  the  character  of  travertin. 

GoGo. — Gogo  is  built  of  a  conglomerate  which  is  found  on  the 
shore.  A  good  section  is  exposed  south  of  the  town,  and  fi*om  the 
only  fossiliferous  bed  of  this  the  specimens  were  taken.  Conglo- 
merates and  sandstones  alternate.  The  sandstone  between  Gogo  and 
Rutnapoor,  a  village  to  the  S.E.  of  Gogo,  contains  selenite.  The 
soil  around  Gogo  is  a  loose  dark  soil,  abounding  with  fragments  of 
the  conglomerate.  This  soil  is  bounded  on  the  north  west  by  a  low 
range  of  trap  hills,  a  little  south  of  the  village  of  Seedeysir.  It  is  so 
deep  that  an  exposure  of  fifty  feet  does  not  show  its  depth  between 
Gogo  and  Booleysir;  but,  towards  the  above-mentioned  hills,  it  lies 
upon  trap,  and  thins  off  to  a  thickness  of  a  few  inches.  This  trap  is 
penetrated  by  lime  veins,  one  of  which  I  traced  upwards  into  the 
conglomerate  soil.  The  conglomerate  soil  is  interrupted  at  Booleysir» 
by  a  red  and  white  rock,  which  is  sometimes  stratified,  and  which  is 
continued  in  hills  of  iron  gravel  to  near  Boodeil. 

Seedeysir  to  Warteg  is  trap,  with  veins  of  lime,  which,  in  one  spot 
near  Warteg,  unite,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  broad  white  dykea 
in  the  dark  rock. 

In  the  vast  plain  of  black  soil,  which  extends  from  Warteg  to 
beyond  Dhanduka,  rises  an  isolated  group  of  granite  hills :  they  are 
known  as  the  Chamardi  Hills.  All  which  I  observed  was  granite;^ 
but  Mr  Jordan  of  Ahmedabad  gave  me  the  specimens  of  slate  which 
he  took  from  the  westernmost  hill.  Low  on  the  flanks  of  the  granite 
hills  lie,  in  highly  inclined  strata,  beds  of  sandstone,  composed  evi- 
dently from  the  granite.      In  one  of  these  beds   I  found  tubes  of 
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,lflil  {  UmestoEie  retioulating  the  surface^  and  passing  downwards  in  all  p 

without  order,  but  iiW  connected. 

The  bed  of  the  river  at  Balawarra  is  composed  of  limestone,  w 
lies  in  masses  In  the  neighbouring  black  soil. 

I  f>bserved  no  other  rocks  in  my  route  on  the  western  side  o: 
Gulph  of  Cambay,  From  Dhandnka  to  Koth,  the  road  is  ovei 
singular  marsh  land  which  extends  from  the  Gulph  of  Cambay  t( 
Runn  of  Cuteh.  From  Koth  the  vast  upper  sand  of  theCharotra  \ 
meiices. 

On  I  he  eastern  side  of  the  Gulph,  from  tha  Mhye  to  the  Taptee 
same  d^ep  sand  of  the  Charotra  is  overlain  frequently  by  black 
and  ill  one  spot  only  did  a  rock  make  its  appearance:  this  was  bet^ 
the  Nurbudda  and  the  Keem,     It  seems  a  sandstone. 

The  Rajpeeple  Hilh  are  seen  from  Broach,  i>nd  I  thought  it  w 
a  day  to  examine  tlie  site  of  the  famed  cornelian  mines.  The  trac 
thera  has  become  lately  so  unprofitable  that  the  mines  hive  been  g 
up,  and  the  excavalions  have  been  nearly  fiUfd  up,  so  that  I  Iiac 
opportuniry  of  examiTiing  the  scriita*  The  aurfiice  of  the  hills  in  w 
thfy  are  situattd  are  so  disintegrated,  that  I  could  form  no  opinio 
to  the  nature  of  the  rock.  As  the  specimens  shew,  it  is  a  kind  of  c 
glomerate  j  but  from  tl^e  shape  of  the  hilUj  I  should  account  then 
volcanic  origin.  The  plain  below  is  covered  with  a  gravel  wl 
appears  of  the  same  character  as  the  disintej^rated  conglomerate.  1 
plain,  as  fir  as  the  Nurbudda,  is  beautifully  undulated  by  little  h 
which  ab')und  in  iron- 
Below  the  cornehan  hill  is  the  village  of  Ratuapoor,  and  in  the  \ 
of  the  river  is  exposed  a  section  of  conglomerate  and  sandstone  be 
They  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  70** ;  and,  as  the  section  is  exposed 
several  hundred  yards,  must  be  a  portion  of  a  very  vast  fonnati< 
The  dip  Is  north  by  wei>t.  The  lowest  beds  are  a  fine  marl,  wb 
contairied  a  large  angular  fragment,  of  which  A,  R.  is  a  part.  C 
of  the  beds  contained  the  bodies  J.  C.  The  beds  ore  intersec 
by  vertical  vein*  of  \m\ii*  Two  of  these  veins,  which  were  soi 
iuches  broad,  I  took  to  be  small  trap  dykes ;  but  on  examination  th 
also  have  proved  to  be  lime  with  alumine. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  ABOVE  SPECIMENS. 

It  would  b«  premature  to  offer  many  remarks  on  the  structure  of  the 
above  low  country  surrounding  the  gulph  ;  but  perhaps  a  few  conjec- 
tures may  not  be  useless  to  future  enquirers. 

That  the  cessation  of  the  cause  or  causes  which  produced  the  lime- 
veins  may  be  regarded  as  an  epoch  in  these  rocks,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  lime- veins  penetrate  the  trap,  the  older  sandstones,  the 
conglomerates,  and  conglomerate  soil  of  Gogo,  and  the  conglomerater 
of  Ratnapoor  ;  but  never  enier  the  newer  sand  and  conglomerate  of  the 
Charotra,  or  the  gravel  of  Ratnapoor.  This  is  observed  not  in  a  place 
here  or  there,  but  it  may  be  seen  in  innumerable  localities,  so  as 
to  be  quite  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  rocks.  That  subsequently 
the  trap  was  exposed  to  considerable  action  from  water  is  also  evident 
from  the  conglomerates  of  trap  pebbles  which  form  the  lower  strata  of 
the  newer  sand,  whatever  rock  it  may  happen  to  overlie.  And  also  in 
the  lower  strata  of  the  newer  sand,  trap  pebbles  are  common  mixed 
viith  pel>bles  of  kankar,  which  are  so  abundant  as  to  supply  tie  country 
with  lime  exclusively.  These  pebbles,  I  repeat,  have  no  similarity  to 
the  concretionary  kankar  of  the  Deccan  and  Concan  :  they  are  strictly 
pebbles.  The  m&ss  of  the  sand  itself  may  have  been  formed  from  the 
older  sandstone  and  granitic  rocks,  which,  like  the  sand  in  question,  are 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  abundance  of  mica.  These  considerations 
€eem  to  prove  that  the  newer  sand  was  formed  by  a  diluvial  action 
upon  the  trap  sandstone  and  primitive  rocks. 

But  having  shewn  that  the  lime-veins  are  older  than  the  newer  sand, 
It  follows  that  the  little  lime- beds  at  Hursole  are  also  newer.  And 
since  these  lime-beds  contain  river  shells, — of  which  certainly  some, 
and  probably  all,  are  identical  with  those  now  existing  in  the  rivers  of 
Guzerat, — it  follows  that  the  sand  is  pretty  certainly  very  recent* 
And  further,  since  there  must,  at  the  time  of  those  shells  being  imbed- 
ded, have  been  rivers  in  Guzerat, >  and  since  the  sand  appears  to  have 
been  formed  by  a  sea,  it  follows  that  the  present  state  of  things  in 
Guzerat  must  have  been  interrupted  by  a  flood.  The  great  irregularity 
of  the  lower  strata  of  the  sand  seems  to  shew  that  the  flood  was  most 
tenrjpestuous  ;  and  the  absence  of  organic  remains  shews  that  no  mol- 
lii«ca  could  endure  it. 
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With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  liiue- veins,  the  travertine  structure 
of  the  lime  at  Hursole  seems  to  prove  that  it  is  adepoidl  from  a  mineral 
spring;  and  that  it  does  originate  from  below,  I  am  led  to  believe, 
1st,  By  the  great  thickness  of  the  horizontal  veins  in  the  trap  compared 
with  that  of  the  vertical  veins  ;  2d,  By  the  appeai*ance  above  described 
At  Ahmednuggur;  and  3d,  By  its  abounding  in  the  lower  soft  strata 
of  the  older  sandstone,  but  never  penetrating  the  upper  harder  strata 
under  which  the  veins  frequently  accumulate. 

The  upper  sand  never  contains  any  fragments  or  pebbles  of  the  Ca- 
parwanj  or  of  the  Rattanpoor  red  conglomerate;  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  these  iron  formations  are  more  recent.  The  Caparwanj  rock  i^ 
very  various  in  appearance,  but  many  specimens  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  southern  India  laterite  conglomerate.  Thin  laterite  conglomerate 
occuri  in  veins  in  the  pass  through  the  sandstone  ridg^  between  Bada- 
mee  and  Dharwar ;  and  the  Caparwanj  rock,  in  many  places,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  lava  streams. 

If  the  Rattanpoor  conglomerate  is  also  volcanic,  it  will  account  for 
the  highly  inclioed  strata  of  the  conglomerates,  which  will  probably  be 
foui[id  identical  with  the  Gogo  fossiliferous  strata  on  the  other  side  of 
tbe  gulpli. 

The  oldei  sandstone  may  be  identical  with  that  described  by  Mr 
Fraser  (Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  i.,  new  series^  as  occurring  at  Bhau^  ;  with 
the  sandstone  of  Bundelcund,  described  by  Captain  Franklin  ;  and  with 
the  diamond  sandstone  ridges  ef  the  south.  They  all  rest  on  the  pri- 
mitive  rocks,  are  all  unfossmferous,  all  have  beds  in  which  quartz  pre- 
dominates, and  all  seem  to  present  the  same  scenery,  indicating  their 
having  been  subjected  to  similar  action. 

The  whole  system,  then,  I  conjecture  to  be  as  follows  : — The  primi* 
tive  rocks  existing,  trap  rooks  completed  the  general  character  of 
the  country  as  it  now  exists.  The  older  sandstone  was  deposited, 
raised^  and  subjected  to  eroding  causes.  The  fossiliferous  beds  of 
GogOj  and  the  conglomerate  of  Rattanpoor,  were  formed  by  the  Nar- 
buJda  and  other  rivers  carrying  down  detritus  and  fossils  into  tb« 
gtilph.  The  lime  veins  formed.  The  newer  sand  and  black  soil  formed 
by  a  Bood.  Lastly,  volcanic  eruptions  through  Caparwanj,  Beerpoor« 
and  forming  the  Rajpeepla  hills. 

The  connection  between  the  trap  and  the  older  sandstone  might  bf 
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easily  determined  at  Mohunpoor,  were  coolie*  employed  to  remove  the 
rubbish  which  now  covers  their  juncture.  It  is  possible  also,  that,  in 
this  place,  lime-veins  may  be  traced  from  one  of  these  rocks  i»to  the 
other. 

The  conglomerates  at  Rattanpoor  should  be  caji;efully  examined. 
Fossil  beds  will  probably  be  found. 

The  Perim  beds  have  never  yet  been  so  examiued^  as  to  determine 
certainly  whether  the  fossils  are  in  situ. 

The  hills  at  Balasinor  and  Beerpoor  should  be  examined,  la  order 
to  connect  the  above  described  specimens  with  th^se  described  by  Mr 
Hardie,  Asiatic  Researches,  vol  xviii.  p.  82. 

The  existence  of  the  species  of  river  moUusca  found  in  the  lime 
of  Hursole,  whether  all  be  now  alive  in  the  river,  should  be  carefully 
inquired  into.  I  have  deposited,  in  the  Museum,  specimens  of  the 
melania  which  I  found  in  the  river  at  Warteg  ;  but  I  did  not  ficid 
t))em  alive.  The  limnea  appears,  certainly,  and  so  also  the  planorbis, 
to  be  the  same  as  those  now  living.  Shells  of  the  cyrene  are  commoM 
in  the  rivers ;  but  I  found  none  alive,  although  I  was  informed  thai 
they  live  under  stones  in  the  sbaUows  of  the  Nerbudda.  \t  is  re- 
markable that  neither  the  comd^on  unio  nor  t ho  common  paladioa, 
which  both  abound  now  in  the  rivers  of  Guzerat,  was  discoverable 
in  the  Hursole  lime- beds. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  ' 

Your's,  &c. 

BoMBAT,  April,  1842.  *  A.  B.  ORLEBAR. 

SECTION  OF  THE  CHAROTRA  AR  FAR  AS  DETERMINED. 

I       it  I  1    -^       M 

V  W  *  ^>  n  9K  »  g 
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B  Limestone  conglomerate.  E  Mica  Slate. 

CC  Trap.  F  Granite. 
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VJ. — Note  on  the  Ram  Ghat,     Communicated  by  Pro- 
feasor    A.  B.  Orlebar. 

Viewed  from  the  top  of  the  Ham  Ghat,  the  summits  of  the  highest 
neighbouring  hills  appear  on  a  level  with  one  another  and  the  observer, 
and  seem  to  have  formed  one  table -land  continuous  with  the  plain  of 
trap  on  which  Belgaum  is  situated ;  but  which  are  now  separated  from 
one  another  by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines.  These  summits  are  all 
tabular,  but  between  and  in  the  midst  of  them  are  lower  hills  who:»e 
summits  are  conical.  All,  however,  are  nothing  but  (he  broken  edge 
of  the  great  Deccan  table,  which  rises  here  in  a  steep  escarpment  from 
the  plain  of  the  Konkan,  throughout  the  line  marked  by  geographers 
as  the  Western  Ghats,  but  no  where  more  remarkably  than  in  this  spol. 

Along  the  plain  of  the  Konkan,  from  Vingorla  to  the  foot  of  the 
Ram  Ghat,  are  found  in  succession  granite  overlaid  by  laterite,  laterite 
interrupted  by  mica  schist  and  hornblende  rock,  and  lastly  hornblende 
rock.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  hornblende  rock  at  the  base  of  the 
Gbat  is  horizontal ;  but  that  in  other  spots  it  is  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  30**  to  the  south. 

After  leaving  the  hornblende- rock,  I  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
ghat  over  a  hill  of  trap  :  the  road  is  there  cut  through  successive  beds 
of  hornblende  rock  and  gueiss  until  near  the  summit,  when  it  finishes 
with  trap. 

The  beds  of  horn  blende- rock  and  gneiss  are  thirty  in  number,  and 
alternate     The  dip  is  towards  the  west,  at  an  angle  of  about  60  . 

Ihe  gneiss  is  remarkably  deficient  in  mica  ;  although,  in  the  first  and 
lowest  bed,  there  are  some  few  strata  of  mica  slate.  The  felspar  is 
in  general  white,  but  is  sometimes  flesh  coloured.  The  quartz  is 
either  white  or  smoky  The  rock  is  frequently  in  so  crumbling  a  sUte 
as  to  have  more  of  the  appearance  of  a  sandstone  than  of  gneiss.  The 
third  bed  contains  much  green  earth. 

The  hornblende  rock  is  universally  very  fine  grained,  except  in  one 
series  of  strata,  which  form  a  subordinate  bed  in  the  last  bed,  which 
is  of  great  thickness ;  and  here  the  hornblende  is  fibrous.  The  fourth 
bed  contains  fiesh  coloured  crystals  of  felspar.  The  tenth  bed  is  not 
a  foot  thick.  There  are  singular  contortions  in  the  twenty-fourth 
bed.  The  junction  of  the  gneiss  and  trap  is  very  apparent  at  the 
lowest  bed  which  is  exposed  at  the  higher  part  of  the  ghat.  The  latter 
lArst  appears  under  amygdaloid,  which  is  decomposing  in  globes ;  the 
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trap  is  then  interrupted  and  gneiss  is  the  superficial  rock  ;  and  a  few 
yards  farther,  is  a  single  globe  of  basalt  resting  on   the  top  of  the 
gneiss  strata.     Also  in  the  same  bed  of  gneiss,    some  yards  further, 
a  dyke  of  trap  cuts  the  strata  which  it  has  slightly  disturbed. 
SECTION  OP  THE  RAM  GHAT. 
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Art.  I.  —  Note  on  AUore  and  Rohri.     By  Lieut.  E.  B. 
Eastwick. 

The  country  of  Sinde  presents  but  a  scanty  field  for  the  researches  of 
the  Antiquarian,  and  but  few  monuments  which  could  prove  of  use  to  the 
writer  of  history.     Though  traversed  by  the  classic  waters  of  the  Indus 
and  trodden  by  the  artiiies  of  every  invader  of  Hindustan,  scarcely  any 
work  of  bygone  ages  reminds  the  traveller  of  the  past,  or  aids  him  in 
removing  the  obscurity  in  which  the  early  history  of  this  region  is  en- 
veloped.     Even  the  site  of  the  once  most  celebrated  cities  of  Sinde  is  dis- 
puted, and  though  perhaps  but   eight  centuries  have  elapsed  since   the 
prosperity  of  AUore  and   Brahminabad  was  at  its   height,  no  record  of 
their  inhabitants  is  left;  and  vague  tradition  alone  informs  us  that  the  mouU 
dering  heaps  we  now  behold,  were  once  the  abode  of  thousands,  and  the 
seat  of  empire.   In  the  Chachnamah  andMausumnamah  we  find  no  account 
of  the  ages  which  intervened  between  the  invasion  of  Alexander  and  the 
conquest  of  Smde  by  the  generals   of  the  Caliphs,  except  indeed  a  few 
names  of  kings  and  some  puerile  legends.   We  are  left  without  any  guide 
as  to  the  natural  chaniges  which  must  have  happened  in  that  lapse  of  time, 
and  which,  if  we  may  argue  from  what  has  occurred  more  recently,  must 
have  been  of  no  comnion  wnghitude.       It  is  therefore  vain  to  speculate 
on  the  ancient  geography  of  the  tracts  bordering  on  the  Indus,  and  to  build 
on  conjectures  which  must  be  purely  arbitrary.     With  reference  however 
to  AUore,  once  the  capital  of  the  Hindu  Rajas  who  governed  Sinde^ 
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some  scanty  information  may  perhaps  be  collected,  and  among  other 
things  it  appears  possible  to  fix  the  date  on  which  the  Indus  abandoned 
that  ancient  city  and  directed  its  course  into  a  new  channel  between 
llohri,  and  Sakkar.  In  the  small  island  of  Khwaja  Khizr,  nearly  op- 
posite Rohri,  is  a  masjid  whose  appearance  bespeaks  antiquity.  In  this 
building  is  the  following  inscription : — 

When  this  Court  was  raised,  be  it  known,  Khizr  wrote  this  in  pleasing  verse 
That  the  waters  of  Khizr  surrounded  it.        Its  date  is  found  from  the  Court  of 

God. 

If  this  date  f^  p  I  be  correct,  the  masjid  was  erected  in  the  year  952 
A.  C.  about  250  years  after  the  Muhammadan  invasion  of  India.  The 
mistake,  if  there  is  any,  is  intentional,  for  the  literal  date  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  figures.     Thus  t 


0=4- 

J     =  200 

^  =    20 

1    =       1 

«    =      5 

.     ^llc^jO 

^   ==     70 

I    =       1 

J   ==    30 

^  =     10 

• 

341 

But  the  inscription  is  corroborated  both  by  tradition  and  by  other  cir- 
cumstences  which  present  themselves  to  the  local  inquirer.  The  popuhr 
ST  1  ^  n  "^  *^*  "  shepherd  named  Biijee,  whose  hut  stood  where  the 
Mahal  of  Bajee,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  town  of  Rohri,  now  stands. 
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observed  at  nigfat  a  bright  flame  barning  at  some  distance  from  him. 
ThinkiDg  it  had  been  kindled  by  trayellers,  he  sent  his  wife  to  procure  a 
light  from  it,  but  as  often  as  she  approached  it  vanished.  She  returned 
and  told  her  husband,  and  he  disbelieving  her  report,  went  himself  and 
then  discovered  that  it  was  indeed  a  miracidous  manifestation.  Awe- 
strudc  with  what  he  had  seei),  he  erected  a  Takea  on  the  spot,  and  devoted 
himself  as  a  fakir  to  the  religious  care  of  the  place.  Soon  after  this,  the 
Indus  altered  its  course,  and  abandoning  the  walls  of  Aliore  encircled  the 
ground  on  which  the  Takea  of  Bijee  stood,  and  which  is  now  called  the 
island  of  Khwaja  Khizr. 

There  is  another  story  to  be  found  in  the  Chachn^mah  which  re- 
lates that  the  Raja  of  AUore  was  desirous  of  possessing  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  a  merchant  who  resided  in  his  city.  The  unhappy  £Uher, 
unable  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  king,  entreated  that  a  respite  of  eight 
days  might  be  allowed  to  him,  and  having  spent  that  time  in  ^ting  and 
prayer,  he  was  miraculously  conveyed  with  his  daughter  and  al)  his  wealth 
to  the  island  of  Khizr,  the  river  at  the  same  time  deserting  the  city  of 
AUore,  which  yjras  thus  doomed  to  desolation  fpr  the  tyranny  of  its 
king. 

However  the  truth  of  these  tales  may  be,  the  existence  of  the  legend 
gives  starength  to  our  belief  in  the  genuineness  <^  the  inscription.  We 
find  tpQ,  that  iM^ng  the  tombs  in  Rohri  and  Sakkar,  thQugh  for  the  most 
part  they  are  of  the  age  of  Akbar,  there  are  some  whose  antiquity  ascends 
nearly  to  the  date  in  the  inscription  given  above.  In  the  island  of  Sati 
opposite  the  fprt  of  Bajkkar  is  an  inscription  to  this  effect 

i>  i^  5  -*  i^  ti/  ;«^  ^fi>T      4j2«^i*H*-'  *i'y  ^1^^ 

Seyii4  «44fn %wti  of  a  neMe  house.      His  soul  rsmoyed  from  this  house  of  clay, 
UneqmHedinl^rfiBet  in  wUdooi.       U*  aiade  fNO-a^fse  Mi  «^ode. 
Viktdn  I  soufht^he  year -of  his  death  my  heart  teepMided, 
The  mr,  iord  of  my  heart,  became  an  inhabitaat  of  Pafadhip 
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^QW  these  words  would  give  the  date  384  A,  H,  as  follows : 
40  ^      f 
10=  ^< 


200  =  ^ 

90  =  (>) 

1  =  )  [     i}^ 

'=  Z 

«  =  M 

4  =  ^ 

30  =  J 


';*- 


384  A.  H. 


The  appearance  of  the  tomh  is  extremely  ancient,  and  justifies  our  be- 
lief in  the  correctness  of  the  date.  It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  island  and  is  much  dilapidated.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
change  in  the  course  of  the  Indus  from  AUore  to  Rohri  actually  took  place 
in  the  year  341,  A.  H.  as  given  in  the  inscription  in  the  Masjid  of 
Khwaja  Khizr,  and  that  soon  after  the  divergence  of  the  stream,  the  po- 
pulation of  Allore  began  to  migrate  to  Rohri,  and  among  them  probably 
came  the  family  of  Seyuds  on  the  tomb  of  one  of  whom  appears  a  date 
only  fifty  years  subsequent  to  that  of  the  Masjid  of  Khwaja  Khizr.  In 
assigning  an  antiquity  of  eight  centuries  to  Rohri  and  even  to  Sakkar,  it 
will  not  be  thought,  that  their  foundation  is  carried  too  far  back,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  several  centuries  ago  they  had  reached  a  high  state  of  wealth 
and  importance.  This  is  attested  hy  the  i^umero.us  and  costly  structures 
erected  prior  to  and  during  the  reign  of  Akbar,  and  by  the  resort  of  Seyuds 
who  emigrated  hither  from  the  most  distant  countries.  Akbar  conquered 
Sinde  in  1572.  A.  D.  and  though  nearly  thiee  centuries  have  elapsed,  the 
buildings  erected  during  his  reign  are  evidently  among  the  most  modem 
of  the  edifices  which  cover  the  hiUs  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The 
former  Masjid  of  Rohri  bearing  the  following  inscription,  will  serve  as  an 
^stance :  — 
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The  Khusrau  of  the  age,  the  asylum  of  the  faith,  Shiih  AkhaiP, 

Giver  of  crowns  and  subdaer  of  kingdoms. 

The  Shiih,  whose  host  is  as  the  stars,  and  whose  throne  is  the  skjr, 

Defender  of  the  law  and  leader  of  the  age. 

Whose  servants  equal  Cs^sars  and  Emperors, 

Whose  nobles  are  great  as  the  Khan  of  Tarta^y. 

The  lowest  of  thy  servants,  O  Shah  ! 

The  chief  resembling  Japishld,  throne  of  the  a^e, 

Leader  of  bright  soul,  bounteous  as  the  ocean. 

Pillar  of  liberality  aad  storehouse  of  benefits. 

Fateh  Khan  whose  blood  shedding  scimetar 

Laid  waste  the  foundations  of  injustice. 

Built  this  cathedral  for  a  heavenly  recompense, 

And  in  the  hope  of  a  more  enobled  abode  in  Paradise. 

Heart  expanding  as  the  holy  Caabah, 

Soul  delighting  as  the  gardens  of  Eden, 

May  it  continue  uninjured  by  tl^e  lapse  of  ages. 

I  sought  in  mj^  lAin^  fo^r  a  word  corresponding  to  its  date. 

The  Khan  built  this  Masjid  and  bj|d  4^ieu  to  life. 

No.  2.  Another  example  will  be  found  in  a  small  domed  buildingv 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Agency  at  Sakkar,  whidi  is  of  the  time  of  Ak- 
bar,  but  of  perfectly  modem  appearance.  It  bears  the  foUowing  inscrip- 
tion:-— 

<'  In  the  time  of  the  Khili&t  of  the  great  Shah,  most  revered  king  of 
kings,  brightness  of  the  faith,  Muhammad  Akbar  the  king,  exterminator 
of  infidels,  may  God  establish  his  kingdom ! 

''This  building  was  erected  for  good  purposes  by  the  noble  Muhammad 
Maasum  of  Bakkar,  the  son  of  Seyud  Sifa  Tarmazi,  for  the  common  benefit 
of  all  Miisalmans. —  Whoever  makes  a  tomb  in  this  edifice,  the  curse  of 
God,  and  of  the  prophet,  and  of  angels,  and  of  the  faithful,  on  him  rest ! 
1008.  A.  H." 

Opposite  is  another  buildmg  with  these  verses. 

'^  Sweet  spot  that  like  the  garden^  of  the  blest^ 
Breathes  heavenly  pleasures  to  the  enraptured  breast, 
Mansion  of  bliss !  thy  date  let  strangers  find, 
In  hailing,  thee  the  Eden  of  the  mind.  1006.  A.  H." 

Contrasted  with  these  buildings,  the  tombs  on  the  hill  overlooking  the 
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Agency,  seem  evidently  of  a  Ikr  h%her  antiquity.  Among  all  these  ru- 
ins there  is  no  trace  of  any  Hindu  place  of  worship.  Not  even  at  Allore, 
though  once  governed  by  a  Hindu  dynasty,  is  there  any  specimen  of 
Hindu  architecture  to  be  found.  There  are  some  circular  towers  which 
would  seem  very  ancient,  and  the  tracery  and  carved  work  of  which  is  laid  on 
to  the  walls  in  a  very  rude  fashion,  but  these  are  nevertheless  tombs  of 
Miisalmans  from  the  Kabar  in  the  inside  turned  towards  theKiblah.  What 
is  said  to  have  been  the  Kot  and  palace  of  the  Rajas,  is  now  a  vast  mound 
of  undistinguishable  ruin.  In  one  place  where  Mir  Rustam  Khan,  the 
Khyrpore  chief,  caused  an  excavation  to  be  made,  the  wall  has  been  laid 
bare  and  appears  to  be  of  great  thickness,  about  twelve  feet  as  nearly  as  I 
could  guess.  The  Mir  was  not  rewarded  for  Us  labour  by  diseovedng  any 
thing,  and  the  work  was  soon  dificontintted  fyfxa.  superstitious  motives.  The 
jdistance  of  Allore  from  Rohri  isabout  five  miles,  and  die  road  passes  over 
a  bridge  to  which  an  undue  antiquity  has  been  ascribed  by  some.  Tliere  is 
no  reason  however  to  suppose  it  older  than  the  statements  of  the  natives 
would  make  it,  that  is,  about  two  centuries.  It  is  plain,  that  it  never  could 
have  been  thrown  across  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus,  for  the  height 
of  the.  centre  arch  is  only  fourteen  f^t,  u^  tl^  whole  length  of  the  bridge 
4oes  not  exceed  six  hundred.  Long  after  the  main  river  had  deserted 
Allore,  it  is  probable,  that  a  small  body  of  water  may  have  continued  to  flow 
in  the  ancient  channel,  across  which  this  bridge  was  thrown  either  by  Mu- 
^^npnad  Maasum,  or  som^  pther  oumificent  noble  of  that  age.  After  cros- 
sing the  bridge  you  come  upon  a  small  village,  containing  $^bpi;t  sixty 
families,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  Musalm^ns,  and  the  rest  Hindus.  They 
are  subject  to  Httle  exaction  from  the  ^^mirs,  and  find  a  sale  for  the  pro- 
duce of  their  fiau'ms  among  the  ygtanes  of  Shakar  Ganj  Shah.  Frcnn  tlss 
village  an  extensive  ridge  of  ruins  is  to  be  traced  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion. In  tins  hi^  congeries,  there  is  no  inscription  to  be  found,  or  any 
thing  worthy  of  notice,  except  a  picturesque  ruin,  which  bears  Idie  name  of 
Alumgir's  Masjid,  and  two  tombs  of  Seyuds.  Who  these  worthies  were,  is 
now  forgotten,  but  their  names  remain,  Shakar  Ganj  Shah  and  hisKhalifu 
Khutab  Uddin  Shah.  The  tomb  of  the  former  is  ^  celebrated  ziyarat,  and 
the  people  of  the  neighboring  villages  make  a  pilgrimage  to  it  twice  month- 
ly. It  has  no  dome  or  edifice  over  it,  but  is  a  plain  white  sepulchre  with  a 
neat  border  of  carved  flowers  resembling  the  fleur  de  lys.  Among  the 
ornaments  which  the  piety  of  the  devotees  had  suspended  over  the  tomb, 
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were  some  stopples  of  decanters,  but  evidently  in  ignorance  of  their  use. 
For  on  its  being  explained  to  the  Mujiwar,  that  these  ornaments  had  ori* 
ginally  belonged  to  wine  vessels,  he  was  greatly  scandalized  and  forthwith 
threw  them  away,  laying  all  the  blame  of  their  suspensiofi  on  his  wife. 
I  could  iHscover  nothing  else  at  AUore  worthy  of  notice,  except  two  stones 
in  the  bed  of  the  river,  bearing  an  inscription  to  the  effect,  that  they  were 
set  up  by  Muhammad  Maasum  to  mark  the  ancient  course  of  the  stream. 
This  noble  Seyud  was  the  founder  of  many  costly  works  in  the  vicinity  if 
Rohri.  He  is  buried  in  the  cantonment  at  Sakkar  at  the  foot  of  a  tower 
ninety  feet  high,  which  he  erected  and  which  overlooks  the  country  for 
many  miles.  The  person  who  claims  to  be  his  descendant,  has  already  pre-' 
pared  his  last  resting  place  in  the  same  cemetery.  At  Robri  they  pre^ 
tend  to  possess  a  hair  and  a  half  from  the  head  of  the  Prophet, — ^the  Mui 
Md  barik,  as  it  is  called.  They  are  set  in  a  gold  tube  adorned  with  large 
rubies,  aad  a  great  deal  of  mummery  is  observed  in  displaying  them.  The 
Mujawar  gave  me  the  following  account  of  their  translation  to  Rohri : — 
"  In  the  year  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  of  the  Hejira,  Makhdin  Miyan 
Abdulbaki  Sadikl,  the  Mujawar  of  the  Mir  Miibirik,  arrived  at  Sakkar 
firomlstambol,  and  gave  such  convincing  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  these 
blessed  relics,  that  all  the  great  and  pious  men  of  the  time  visited  them  as 
pilgrims,  such  as  Shah  HyderHakani  and  Miikhdum  Abdulmalak.  The  of- 
fice of  Mujawar  then  descended  on  Haji  Muhammad  bin  Abdulsatar  Sa- 
diki,  who  enjoyed  it  for  no  less  a  period  than  eighty  years.  After  hinv 
Shah  Hafiz  Muhammad  Izhak  became  Mujawar,  and  Hafiz  Mahummad 
ftiza  an4  Hafiz  Mahummad  Murad,  the  sons  of  the  said  Haji  Mahummad, 
and  to  the  JescendBoits  of  Hafiz  Mahmnmad  Izhak  the  office  now  belongs.'* 


II. — Description  of  a  Copper-plate  Grant  found  at  Khdrepatauy 
on  the  Viziadurga  river;  with  a  facsimile,  a  transcript  in 
Balbodhy  and  an  English  translation.  In  a  letter  to  the  Presi^ 
dent  of  the  Society :  By  Ball  6ungai>hab  Shastbee,  Esq. 

Bomba^y  l^th  November^  1842. 
My  dear  Sir, 

1.      Having  been  informed,  that  a  Brahman  of  Kharepatan,  a  town: 
situated  on  the  river  of  Viziadurga  or  Gheria,  had,  some  time  ago,  acci- 
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dentally  found  a  Copperplate  Grant,  I  suooeeded  in  obtaining  the  loan 
of  it  through  a  friend ;  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a 
fac'simile  of  it,  as  well  as  a  transcript  in  Balbodh  and  an  Engliah  trans- 
lation, fdr  being  laid  before  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, should  you  deem  it  worthy  of  the  notice  of  that  body. 

2.  The  four  plates  composing  the  Grant  are  connected,  as  usual,  by 
a  ring  runmng  through  a  hole,  and  bearing  the  accompanying  figure, 
which,  from  having  the  box  of  Lingam  on  its  neck  and  a  snake  twining 
round  its  arms,  would  appear  to  be  that  of  a  devotee  of  Shiva.  The  in- 
scription on  the  plate  is  dated  in  the  year  930  of  Shalivahana.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly rich  in  the  genealogies  of  the  princes  of  the  Deccan  and  Conkan ; 
containing  in  addition  to  a  catalogue  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Donor,  —  a 
tributary  of  the  Conkan, — two  names  ofChalukyas,  then  holding  sovereign 
power  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Deccan ;  and  no  less  than  fourteen  names 
of  the  Yadava  kings,  whose  authority  was  subverted  by  a  member  of  the 
former  £unily,  about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 

3.  The  records  of  the  Chalukya  and  Yadava  dynasties,  already  found 
and  decyphered,  have  generally  corroborated  each  other ;  and  the  names 
as  well  as  the  order  of  succession  of  the  kings  of  those  families,  have  been 
made  out  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a  mass  of  inscriptions  collected 
by  Mr.  W.  Elliott,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Wathen, 
the  late  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bombay.  Great  deal, 
however,  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  completely  tracing  the  lines  of  these 
kings ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  procure  additional  documents  in 
support  of  the  facts  already  brought  to  light,  or  in  elucidation  of  the  pmnts 
hitherto  regarded  as  doubtful. 

4.  In  the  g^rant  of  the  Chalukya  kings,  which  I  had  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting to  your  Society  through  Professor  Orlebar,  last  year,  I  verified 
the  names  of  some  of  the  early  kings  of  that  race,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Elliott's 
tables,  in  No.  VII  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  for  May  1837.  In 
the  one  that  accompanies  these  remarks,  there  occurs  the  name  of  Teilapa, 
who  recovered  the  dignity  of  his  race  from  the  Yadavas,  and  that  of  his 
son  Satya  Shri,  both  of  which  are  to  be  fbund  in  Mr.  Elliott's  Hst.  The 
accompanying  inscription  describes  the  latter  king  as  reigning  in  the 
Shaka  year  930,  (1008  A.  D.)  or  one  year  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  according  to  the  authority  quoted  above.  It  also  confirms  the 
temporary  alienation  of  the  power  of  the  Chalukyas  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  princes  of  Rashtra  Kuta  by  Teilapa,  as  mention- 
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ed  in  a  <x>pper-pkte  gnat  found  at  Medtdi,  and'  published  with  a 
traasSatkA  l^  Mr.  Wathen  in  No.  V.  of  tha  Asiatic  Joumal»  for  March 
1636.  Tfaia  £ict  ap^iears,  moreover)  to  be  si^>ported  by  the  authority  of 
Col.  Tod*  (p.  2,  No.  VIL  Assiatic  Joor.) 

5.  The  names  of  the  Y&dava  kings  of  R»)htra  Kuta  require  some 
co&dderatioB*  Hiose  given  in  the  enclosed  grant,  though  agreeing  gene- 
rally ^th  the  list  given  by  Mr.  Waithen  in  p.  105  of  No.  V.  of  the  Asiatic 
Journal,  on  the  authority  of  a  grant  found  at  Kardla,  dated  Shaka  894,  (or 
A..  D.  973),  differ  from  them  in  more  than  one  instance.  I  give  both 
lata  below  for  the  sake  of  comparison : — 

The  (tccompanying  Plate*  Kardla  Plate, 

1  Danti  Durga.  1  Nandi  Durga* 

2  Krishna  Raja,  (his  paternal  un-        2  Krishna  Raja,   his  paternal  un- 

cle), cle. 

3  Govinda  Raja.  3  Govind  Raja. 

4  Nirupama.  4  Nirupama,  his  younger  brother. 

5  Jagat  Tunga.  5  Jagat  Rudra. 

6  Amogha  Varsha.  6  Madanogha  Varsha,  (Amogha- 

Varsha). 

7  Akala  Varsha.  7  Akdla  Varsha. 

8  Indra  Raja,  (his  grandson).  8  Jagat  Rudra. 

9  Amogha  Varsha  II.  9  Indra  Nripa. 

10  Govinda  Raja,  (his  brother).  10  Jagat  Rudra. 

1 1  Baddiga,  (his  paternal  unde).  1 1  Amogha  Varsha. 

12  Krishna  Raja,  (his  son).  12  Krishna  Deva. 

13  Khotika,  (his  brother).  13  Khodviga  D6va. 

14  Kakala,  (his  brother's  son).  14  Kakala  Raja. 

6.  The  first  seven  names  in  both  lists  are  no  doubt  the  same.  The 
change  of  the  first  into  Nandi  Durga,  and  of  the  6th  prince  into  Madano- 
gha Varsha,  are  mere  errors  of  the  translator,  and  not  supported  by  the 
original  Sanscrit  The  eighth  prince  is  called  Jagat  Rudra  by  Mr.  Wathen, 
while  his  name  in  the  accompanying  grant  is  Indra  Nripa.  On  referring 
to  the  original  Sanscrit  of  the  Kardla  pkte,  it  appears  that  Jagat  Rudra 
is  not  mentioned  there  as  a  descendant  of  the  Yadava  family,  but  is  intro- 
duced as  the  father  of  Indra  R4ja ;  who  being,  according  to  the  enclosed 
grant,  a  daughter's  son  of  Ak^la  Varsha,  there  is  nothing  contradictory 
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in  supposiiig  him  to  be  the  son  of  Jagat  Rudnu  But  Indra  Raja's  mo- 
ther is  described  in  the  Kardla  grant  as  the  daughter  of  his  unde  Shankara 
Gana,  king  of  Chedi,  and  not  of  Akala  Varsha.  The  easiest  way  of  ac- 
counting for  the  discrepancy,  however,  appears  to  me  to  suppose  that  the 
name  of  ^r  (daughter's  son,)  is  applied  in  the  accompanying  inscription 
to  a  son  of  Akala  Varsha's  son-in-law,  not  bom  from  his  daughter,  but  from 
a  different  wife.  This  supposition  is  fully  warranted  by  the  common  use 
of  that  word* 

7.  The  10th  prince,  Jagat  Rudra  II  of  Mr.  Wathoi,  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  the  first  prince  of  that  name ;  and  the  Ilih  Amogha  Varsha 
is  another  son  of  his,  bom  from  Govindava,  another  daughter  of  his  un- 
cle and  father-in-law,  Shankara  Gana  of  Chedi;  so  that  he  is  a  half-bro- 
ther of  Indra  Nripa.  Whether  he  was  a  brother  of  this  last  prince,  or 
his  son,  as  stated  in  the  accompanying  inscription,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
identifymg  him  with  Amogha  Varsha  II  in  my  list  Govind  Raja,  the 
10th,  is  a  brother  of  this  last  named  ruler,  and  the  next  Baddiga  is  a  pa- 
ternal uncle  of  Govind,  and,  consequently,  another  brother  of  Amogha  Var- 
sha.     Both  these  names  are  omitted  in  the  Kardla  plate. 

8.  Some  difficulty  now  presents  itself  with  regard  to  the  12th  and 
Idth  princes  in  my  list — ^the  two  sons  of  Baddiga.  Though  both  these 
names  are  to  be  found  in  the  Kardla  grant,  yet  we  have  the  following  ac- 
count of  their  connection  with  Amogha  Varsha.  "  His  elder  brother, 
Shri-Krishna  Raja-Deva,  having  left  this  earth  to  seize  Indra's  kingdom, 
Khodviga  D6va,  the  son  of  Amogha  Varsha,  and  Kandaka  Devi,  the 
daughter  of  Yuva  Raja,  succeeded :  a  most  renowned  prince."*  The  ap- 
parent inconsistency  between  the  two  plates  is  satisfactorily  explained  by 
supposing  that  Krishna  Raja  only  was  the  son  of  Baddiga ;  and  Khodviga, 
described  as  his  ^Sfr^TT  (brother)was  his  cousin,  and  the  son  of  Amogha  Var- 
sha bom  as  mentioned  above.  There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting 
this,  when  it  is  recollected  that  ^^rRTT  is  used  not  only  for  paternal  cousins, 
but  for  more  distant  relations. 

9.  This  view  of  the  subject  derives  some  support  from  the  opinion  of 
Prof.  H.  Wilson,  of  Oxford,  who  makes  the  following  remarks  on  Mr. 
Wathen's  genealogy  of  the  Yadavas — (p.  393  No.  IV.  Asiatic  Jour.) 

10.  "It  is  probable  that  two  collateral  branches  (of  the  Yadavas) 

•  Seep.  102.  No.  V.  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  March  1836. 
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lUre  described,  the  junior  of  which  intermarried  with  the  Ruhtra  Kuta 
princes  of  Chedi,  and  exercised  an  anthoritj,  nominally  at  least,  subordi- 
nate to  the  other.  Akala  Varsha  and  Amogha  Varsha,  the  last  of  ei- 
ther series,  seem  to  he  contemporaries ;  and  that  the  latter  notwithstand- 
ing his  lofty  titles,  was  inferior  to  the  former,  is  implied  in  the  expressbn, 
<<  Meditathig  on  his  feet,"  (Shrimad  Akala  Varsha  Padanudhy&ta,)  as  one 
of  the  titles  of  Amogha  Varsha."  The  modification  that  I  suggest  in 
this  theory,  is  to  suppose  that  Jagat  Rudra  did  not  belong  to  the  Yadava 
family,  that  his  name  is  introduced  in  the  Kardla  plate  to  connect  the  des- 
eent  of  Indra  R4ja  and  Amogha  Varsha  II  from  Ak4la  Varsha;  and 
that  the  former,  instead  of  bdng  contemporary  with  the  latter,  was  his 
grandson,  who  might,  without  any  contradiction,  be  described  as  medita^ 
ting  on  the  feet  of  his  ancestor,  AUila  Varsha. 

11.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  names  in  the  accompanying 
grant  may  thus  be  connected  with  Mr.  Wathen's  list 

1  DantiDurga. 

2  Krishna  Raja,  (his  paternal  uncle). 

3  Govind  Raja,  (his  son). 

4  Nirupama,  (his  younger  brother). 

5  Jagat  Tung  or  Jugat  Rudra,  (his  son). 

6  Amogha  Varsha,  (his  son). 

7  AUla  Varsha,  (his  son). 

8  Jagat  Rudra,  (his  son-in-law). 

9  Indra  Nripa,  (his  son). 

10  Amogha  Vardia  II,  (his  son  or  brother). 

11  Govind  Raja,  (his  brother). 

12  Baddiga,  (his  paternal  uncle,  and  brother  to  Amogha  Varsha). 

13  Krishna  Raja,  (his  son). 

14  Khotika  or  Khodviga,  (cousin  of  Krishna  Rao,  and  son  of  Amogha 

Varsha  II). 

15  Kakala,  (his  nephew). 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  offer  the  preceding  remarks,  the  truth 
of  which  can  be  established  or  disproved  only  by  future  discoveries.  It 
is  probable  that  the  writer  of  the  accompanying  inscription  was  not 
rightly  mformed  of  the  pedigree  of  the  enemies  of  his  lord  paramount, 
the  Chaiukya  king  Satya  Shri. 
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12.  The  era  of  Krishna  R4ja  and  Gomd  Rija,  the  second  and 
Uiirdin  the  ahoye  liit,  is  furnished  in  a  a^per^plate,  found  at  Van-Dai- 
dori,  in  the  district  of  Nasnc,  by  L*  R.  Reid,  Esq.,  andpubHshed  in  No. 
X.  of  the  Asiatic  Sodety's  JoumaL  According  to  this  document,  Grovind 
R4ja  was  on  the  throne  in  730  Shaka  (A.  D.  808),  andin  the  Kardla  in- 
scription, the  date  of  KlUcala's  reign  is  Shaka  894  (A.  D.  978) ;  so  that 
placing  this  last  prince's  accession  about  ten  years  before  this  time,  or  in 
Shaka  year  884,  and  making  a  deduction  of  two  princes,  who,  being  intro- 
duced merely  to  explain  the  descent  of  Kakala,  never  ascended  the  throne, 
in  all  probalnlity,  we  have  between  Govindand  Kakala,  ten  princea,  whose 
reigns  extend  oyer  a  period  of  154  years ;  giving  15.4  years  for  the  dura- 
tion of  each  reign,  which  does  not  much  exceed  the  ordinary  average. 

13.  The  capital  of  these  Yadava  princes  of  R^tra  Kuta,  is  describ- 
ed in  the  Kardla  grant  as  Mandya  Kh^  which  Mr  Wath^i  supposes  to 
be  the  same  as  Man-Kh6ra  in  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad* 
No  grrants  by  this  dynasty  have  been  as  yet  found  in  the  collections  made 
by  the  late  Col.  McKenzie. 

14.  I  now  come  to  the  family  of  the  donor,  Rahu  R4ja.  ^e  &ct 
of  its  having  been  descended  from  the  kings  of  Ceylon  is  remarkable  on 
moie  than  one  account.  The  only  interesting  circumstances  mentioned 
about  this  chief  are,  that  the  authority  of  his  family  extended  from  the 
Ghauts  to  the  sea,  and  that  one  of  them,  A  vasara,  lent  his  aid  to  the  ruler 
of  Chandra  Mila,  which  Mr.  Wathen  conjectures  to  be  Tanjore,  from 
its  native  name  of  Chandawar. 

15.  The  names  of  the  princes  of  this  family  are  as  follows. 

1  JhallaPhulla.  6     Avasara  II. 

2  Dharma.  7     Indra  Raja. 
8     Diyapa  Raja.                                 8    Bhima. 

4  Avasara.  9     Avasara.  III. 

5  Aditya   Varma.  10     Rahu,  (the  Donor). 

Of  these  the  first  is  stated  to  have  enjoyed  the  fevour  of  Krishna  Rijs 
(the  first)  of  the  Yadava  race,  who  reigned  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  8th 
century  of  Sh^Kvahan,  as  shewn  above ;  so  that  we  have  ten  of  these  pet- 
ty princes  reigning  over  a  period  of  200  years  (or  between  730  and  980 
of  ShiUvihan).      This  gives  an  average  of  20  years  to  each  prince ;  an4 
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it  doea  not  appear  much  beyond  probability,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  situation  of  the  Con^^an  being  far  from  attracliye  to  invaders,  it  has 
ever  been  more  tranquil  than  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

16i.  All  the  three  villages  described  in  the  accompanying  inscription^ 
are  given  in  perpetuity,  to  a  £unily  of  Brahmans  of  the  Matta  Mayura 
race,  having  the  surname  of  Karkaroli.  They  all  appear  to  be  situated  in 
the  district  of  Yiziadurga.  Shantashmandi,  the  first,  must  obviously  have 
been  situated  between  the  villages  of  Bapard6,  Manche  and  Savadal6;  the 
two  last  of  which,  as  stated  in  the  grant,  are  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  sites  of  the  other  two  villages  cannot  be  so  easily  made  out,  though 
there  are  places  in  the  district,  having  the  names  of  Gavana  and  Savada- 
le,  mentioned  in  the  grant  as  boundaries. 

17.      The  language  of  the  inscriptions  has  nothing  remarkable  in  it 
The  character  does  not  differ  much  from  the  modem  Balbodh;  and  the; 
only  letters  belonging  to  the  cave  Alphabet  that  1  find  are  o  for  %  ;  < 
for  5f  ;  «  for  «r ;  M  for  «r ;  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  sincerely. 
Ball  Gangadar  Siiastre^. 
21at  November,  1842. 

To  The  Rev.  John  Wilson,  d.  d. 

PrMtdent  qfthe  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  dsMp  Society. 
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Ring  oonnectiDg  the  Plates,  with  the  image  appended  to  it 
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<5  g^  tr  g  ►^/ic  g^  F  ^  «;  ^  t 


^  fr 


IV  Kr  •p  (#  |p<l«  ^  R  ^  tjr  t^  W^**  "^ 


J£  S  ^  (*•  cr  rr  B^  hr 
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Transcript  of  tbe  Plate  in  Balbodh. 
^«l^f<>.rT|<d<4^4xltMdl4)v|«<^4;      Il\||     •tjJIK<«Pl^l«>T 

^cRffTwnT?^:  II  €R;R.«<dw+'ft<ipnJiTdiniR<i<r-ii)«[«^n«  ii 

ft<j'^WWltfitM"l«<>«IHdl*<^ftg4)fdtdKltflHH<<«|u|pilfv<^f^' 
^i  II  ^rd»^;qTOTtj>dyiHHI"<l»fo^4|H<MK:^rt^ 
grHft.4JfH-jJMH<<;  IK II  W:N«HHMini^HM4<l4i'<«H- 
*M<«lwA«*?*<*d"5  II  <TWI<*»>»rift-«li<^|v|*|W«4NiHTll5f:?nW 
^^ft<|iWKM:  11^ II  gr?l%3<rn'^rtW^«<ll<llddftM^<WtlN- 
^T5r    II     HWyMI'<?lft+Hp4Wdl^f'jM)MTl?«MIH+Uirf<ld'ft: 

ii«ii  y<ftg»w^Mido4ljff^T«?^wft<T;  II  an^tar^rrnrtiRir? 

finRTHR:    \U\\  m<>Hf^rHriT««^gb%M-K^Hft:     II  ^^^^' 

^TOTrii^«N*)iRiiM*«0  iKiijrCTrf»nf:<j?cftrnr:^trRr:H3rr- 
mf{^  II  fiyi^'yr;^«H^rT<ftft*>«t.<^iP^<i;  ii\oii  qf?w^- 
HH-^irt«wM*iHft«tj<t>M<«M^iHmJ^i<HAH<^nf  11  II  arrtftfir- 
?iw?T'fNrnron^^3ft^:  ii  ;^ti;ffy^;^^4^im^<|d'»€  - 

^  II  cRr:f^«K4VrM(c^«*«^»nTJ<rt^:||IP^cT>ljf«l*TM^ 

H^^W*inHimt^iM-^4>vii|it«ir»T<Trar<r4'nr;<ff:t  indimi'^itsi^- 

WltifaMTH*<^^  I  MWdl^1iMl*iftl'^^nMfl'J|lfad;  II  Fir- 
Hm^<m»mfo4»<IM'HH<f:  II  ^^«IH«<«*HMiRl*llw5df^ 
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*Tn^FiP^J?r^r>ft'IPT^«T:  I  Wi|^KI4^^<JWT|Hl^"<t»i«f«:  I  CRT 

»mp;q^fe^iw«iid<-nH.H<iMdWN'4iim4l4HT'H^q«Hni>^(^ 
«i<ii4iH<4dHi*(*ii»t:  I  qffer^nrsfj'tK^^i h^n im^i€ <»<  i  ^rnax 

m^^  !l«ll  d«Hm^<Hli«yiWM4dt;««H^rtl  I  ?fiSPW:^- 
^MMi^Umn^  I  "rf^^qcTt^^:  I  vJTKdMWm*ll«IW<n  I  ^WPRT- 

S«F4tiri*l4l«l«»l*:  l\|  o<<R*i^'^l+M^  l\1  WWJWtt^pi;: 
<T*^Oofitl'dHI|<^*»ll<JHftrrHMd-HI4.fmd<41gNd*imH{dMl- 
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rt  II  <Tfl+r+d«llPlT|?|fc4+^d^M+    \\\  *llrtl4.K^^'i  l\l 
%>l4,K4.e4  Il\ll  <.^+*dV    ||\||    ^4|i^*d<Tl*|J|^J<n5^fii 

JlWr:  II  *<l'f^^«^T»rH^<H^|<'?HlPiMHl4M^IW><lPi|   I  ^>pft- 

»<^^M^^fclMl^^dl^^^^'^l*^^l^;j^<l<^<Dd  ii^ffir^^^^KM- 

<wmmni^«{I^Hign'  I  ^f\y\i^*\ ;m^^lHi^4iHMi<AH'  ti  ?c^ 
Mif^:Tify5ii'H<ri*j4i<<Nd'<i*i'4iJ  II  fliiji-irr^/wii^mvri 

?JT  II  MM4H€<;<rP>m*lrdHR<*tJil^:  I  ^ltfTirrfH«<dN<il^> 
^^JT^  I  <ftl^ft«)T«HM«IMl4HHiHHIlfilH'<rdfir:MMWM<i4i 

«    fiiRH^   II  «lftRtfrft'+'^^HW«<iH<Ai*m4^rHrfe 
^Rift:?f  II 
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TranslaHon  qfa  Copperplate  Grants  found  at  Kharepatana  on  ik€ 
Viziadurga  rwer,  bearing  930  Skaka  year  {or  1008  A.  2>.). 

Invocation  to  Shiva«  May  we  ever  receive  protection  from  that  merry 
humour  of  Shiva ;  who  wonderfully  smiled,  when  he  saw  the  skull  in  hi» 
hand  filled  with  the  pearls  which  had  been  scattered  from  the  shells  of  the 
heavenly  river,  trodden  by  the  extremities  of  the  toes  of  his  feet,  while 
his  post-like  legs  were  lifted  up  and  down  in  dancing ;  and  when  he  per- 
ceived the  same  skull  immediately  converted  into  a  living  skeleton  by  the 
immQ^*talizing  nectar  of  the  moon  contained  in  his  clotted  hair.  There  is 
a  race  (vunsha)  of  the  lords  of  R^shtra  Kuta  ornament  to  the  family  of 
Yaadus;  which,  (unlike  the  other  vunsha  or  bamboo)  has  issued  without 
injuring  its  *  ancestors ;  which  admits  of  na  drunkards;  is  never  crosa  in^ 
a  charitable  deed ;  it  never  bent  under  the  burden  of  tribute ;  and  is  never 
shaken  by  gale-like  enemies.  Its  roots  do  not  descend  to  low  places,  nor 
does  it  turn  its  back  in  battle,  its  texture  being  solid*  King  Danti  Durga 
of  this  race  was  succeeded  by  his  paternal  uncle  Krishna  R4ja ;  who  wafr 
followed  by  Govinda  Raja,  after  whom  flourished  his  younger  brother 
Nirupama.  This  prince  was  succeeded  by  Jagat  Tunga.  Amogha  Var- 
aha  his  son,  was  to  his  enemies  what  fire  is  to  a  fbreat.  His  son  Aka- 
la  Varsha  was  followed  by  his  comely  grandson,  Shri  Indra  Raja,  and  from 
him  was  bom  Amogha  Varsha-  His  younger  brother  Govinda  Raja,  was, 
like  Hari,  an  asylum  to  the  feeling  of  love,  and  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
young  damsels  like  the  spring.  His  paternal  uncle  Baddiga,  the  son  of 
Jagat  Tunga,  became  a  desire-yielding  tree  te  his  supplicants,  while  he 
was  a  second  Pluto  to  his  enemies.  He  was,  in  point  of  virtuous  deeds, 
an  image,  in  Kali  Yuga,  of  the  kings  of  Krita  Yuga,  and  was  as  mild  as 
a  MunL  As  six-headed  god  to  Shumbhu,  as  moon  to  Atri  Muni»  and  as 
Rfaia  to  Dasharatha,  so  was  his  son  Khrishna  Ri^  to  himself.  After 
this  king  left  this  earth  by  oceans  of  Y^)ga,  (?)  his  brother  Khotika,  (or 

*  Here  is  a  play  of  words,  founded  upon  the  two  meanings  of  "  vnntha," 
which  cannot  be  translated.  The  sense  of  the  words  employed  is  given  abovCr 
as  intended  to  be  understood  in  reference  to  the  rojal  race.  In  connection 
with  the  bamboo,  with  which  the  rojal  race  is  contrasted,  the  words  used 
namely  i^HT,  iTOT,  ^  and  ^tt,  mean  a  hill,  a  blaek*bee,  nature,  and  aelnbr 
instead  of  ancestors,  dronkards,  charitable  deeds  and  tribute.  The  rest  of  tbe- 
allasion  may  be  easily  understood. 
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-Gyotika)  who  acquired  glory  with  a  wish  of  displaying  generosity,  ruled 
the  earth*  His  brother's  son  Kakala»  was  a  popular  king,  who  had  defeat- 
ed all  the  enemies  by  his  prowess.  Haying  defeated  this  king  in  battle, 
the  lion-like  and  glorious  king  Teikpa,  of  the  Chalukya  race,  descended 
from  Yayati,  came  to  the  throne.  His  son  Satyashraya,  renowned  as  a 
warrior  by  his  exploits,  became  after  him  the  master  of  the  earth,  and  go- 
verned it  with  equity.  While  this  Satyashraya,  lord  of  kings,  desc^ided 
from  the  fiourishing  race  of  Chalukyas,  was  ruling  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  (his  tributary  Rahu  Raja  was  master  of  the  Conkan,  whose  pedigree 
is  as  follows).  The  Shilara  race  of  the  king  of  Singala  (Ceyl<m,)  derives 
its  origin  from  Jumit  Vdhana,  the  son  of  Jimuta  Ketu,  the  lord  of  the 
Vidya  Dharas,  who  was  preserved  by  the  celestial  Gar^d  (the  eagle  of 
Vishnfi).  In  this  race  was  bom  Jhala  PhaUa,  mighty  in  deeds,  but  hand- 
some in  person,  who  under  the  favour  of  Khrishna  Rdja  (of  the  Yadava 
race  mentioned  above),  governed  the  tract  of  country  between  the  sea  and 
the  Sahya  mountains.  His  son  Dharma,  as  his  name  implies,  was  h&ai 
upon  acquiring  frume  by  virtuous  actions,  and  had  c^stinguished  himself 
for  valonr  as  well  as  for  the  foundation  of  towns  and  the  construction  of 
forts.  From  him  was  bom  Diyapa  Raja,  who  was  possessed  of  all  the 
qualities  of  a  conqueror ;  and  to  Inm,  after  he  bathed  himself  in  the  water 
«f  the  coeoanut  fruit,  was  boin  Avasara,  who  comprehaided  the  doctrinea 
of  morality,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  gvand  exploits.  His  son  A'ditya 
Varma  resembled  A^ditya{the  sun)  by  his  glory ;  and  from  Inm  descended 
the  virtuous  king  Avasara,  who  defeated  his  enemies  ai^d  aided  the  kings 
•of  Chandra  Pura.*  From  him  was  bom  Indra  Raja,  who  was  as  famous 
for  his  enjoyments  as  for  his  generosity.  His  fortunate  son  Bhima,  resem- 
bled Bhlma  (the  dd  of  the  Pandvas)  in  valour,  and  by  his  effulgait  glory 
had  eclipsed  the  splendour  of  Chiuidra  Mundala,  ^the  Court  of  Chundra 
Nagaru  ?)  as  Rahu  does  that  of  the  moon.  From  him  was  descended  king 
Avasara,  who  was  possessed  of  great  prudence  and  wisdom,  who  afforded 
refuge  to  learned  men,  and  was  both  handsome  and  brave.  To  him  was 
bom  king  Rahu,  the  chief  of  the  virtuous  men,  who  having  made  himself 
acquainted  with  morality,  was  assiduous  in  respecting  those  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  for  virtuous  conduct,  and  in  duly  regulating  his  pas- 
sions. This  tributary  king  Shri  Rahu  Raja,  meditating  on  the  feet  of  the  great 

^  This  passage  contains  one  or  two  verbal  inaccuracies. 
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•ovefcign  Stt^asliraya,  and  aMemblinghb  chief  ministera  and  the  princi- 
pal inhaMtants  of  hu  capltaly  (oixmsiandsy  as  follows).  BeitknowntoyoQy 
that  youth  is  a  morady  greedily  swallowed  by  the  beldame  **  old  age;"  that 
the  grief  from  the  separation  of  what  is  dear,  is  like  the  torments  of  hell;  that 
body  is  oonstantly  being  solicited  by  old  age  and  death ;  and  that  wealth 
and  Ufe  are  as  transient  as  the  drops  of  water  on  the  leaf  of  a  lotus  plant 
tossed  about  by  wind.  Knowing  this,  as  well  as  keeping  in  mind  the  vir- 
tuous effects  of  gifts,  and  conndering  the  saying  of  the  Muni,  namely, 
'*  Gold  is  the  first  offspring  of  fire,  land  is  the  offspring  of  Visbnu,  and 
cows  are  the  offspring  of  the  sun ;  and  he,  therefore,  who  gives  away  land, 
gold,  and  cows,  gives  away  three  worlds; — also  keeping  in  view  the  good 
of  our  parents  and  of  ourselves,  and  for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the 
Pandiopachara  worship  of  Shri  Argheshwar,  to  the  repairs  of  his  temple^ 
as  well  as  the  supply  of  food  and  clothing  to  good  devout  men,  their  dis- 
dples  and  learned  men — ^we  have  given  on  the  15th  of  Jeshta  in  the 
Shaka  or  Shalivahan  year  Kilaka,  920  years  having  elapsed  from  the 
commencement  of  that  era:  —  1st.  The  village  Shanta  Shmandi  of 
which  we  mention  the  boundaries.  To  the  east,  the  creek  *  of  Manigam; 
to  the  west,  the  road  leading  to  Bapaiavata ;  to  the  west,  the  torrent  run- 
ning through  the  burying-ground  of  Savandala;  and  to  the  north,  the  sak 
river.  2d  The  village  of  A'sana  Vira ;  to  the  east  of  which  is  the  Jhara 
torrent ;  to  the  south,  the  river  of  Karpandi ;  to  the  west,  the  sea ;  and  to 
the  north,  the  river  of  Gavahana.  dd.  The  village  of  Vadadgula;  to  the 
east  of  it  lies  the  hill  of  Bhc^  Deva  and  the  double  rock ;  to  the  south 
the  torrent  of  Gwedada ;  tothewe8t,therockof  Patsada;  and  to  the  north 
the  boundary  hill  of  Tamana.  Also  1st,  Jivaldca  in  the  village  of  Deva 
Lakshmi;  2d,  Akantara  in  Vyadgarula,  and  Duhaka  in  Shaya  Palli.  These 
three  villages  &c.  bounded  on  four  sides,  and  free  frx>m  all  royal  taxes, 

•  The  word,  J^f  of  which  this  is  a  translation,  properly  means  a  booth  erect- 
ed for  the  distribation  of  water.  Bat  its  Marathi  synonyme  qnT  ^1'^  means, 
in  the  proTineial  dialect  of  the  Southern  Conkan,  a  creek  or  inlet  running  to- 
wards a  riTer;  and  as  the  language  of  the  plate  is  far  from  pure,  and  conUins 
more  than  one  proirincial  term,  1  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  word  is  used 
in  this  latter  aenae.  One  great  reason  for  this  conjectare  is,  that  booths  for 
the  distribation  of  water  are  as  unknown  as  unnecessary  in  the  Conkan ;  and 
that  ereeks  are  usually  referred  to  as  the  boundaries  of  villages. 
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and  from  the  ingress  of  the  Government  people  and  the  military,  shall  be 
enjoyed,  with  the  exception  of  any  prior  grants  to  gods  and  brahmana, 
by  the  learned  and  the  pious  descendants  of  the  race  of  Matta  Mayara, 
descended  from  Karkaroli.  May  this  grant  be  protected  as  long  as  the 
sun  and  the  moon  exist.  This  is  given  to  Atreya,  the  learned  preceptor 
that  gave  us  instruction,  and  was  himself  a  black  bee  in  the  lotus-like  feet 
of  Shrlmat  Shambhu  Guru,  who  had  dispelled  the  mist  of  ignorance  by 
the  diffusion  of  the  light  of  philosophy,  handed  down  from  preceptors  to 
disciples  in  the  enlightened  race  of  Matta  Mayara ;  had  removed  all  ob- 
jections by  the  power  of  his  devotions  ;  had  illustrated  the  path  of  heaven 
and  beatitude  by  the  communication  of  spiritual  knowledge ;  and  had  ob« 
tained,  throughout  the  three  worlds,  the  reputation  of  having  conquered  the 
assemblies  of  learned  men.  We  have  also  given  to  them  a  golden  vehicle^ 
that  has  been  received  from  a  foreign  island,  and  gold  which  may  be  pro- 
duced from  vegetables  except  in  Chandapura.*-  We  have  also  assigned  to 
the  said  brahmans  a  family  of  slaves,  or  female  public  servants;  a  ^unily  of 
oil  men ;  a  family  of  potters;  and  a  family  of  waahermen;f  and  have  likewise 
allotted  to  them  half  of  the  land  of  the  Jagat  Pura,  of  which  the  boundaries 
areas  undermentioned: — To  the  east,  the  dwelling  palace;  to  the  south,  the 
monkey  gate ;  to  the  west,  the  road  leading  to  Shevata ;  and  to  the  north, 
the  well  on  the  public  road.  Out  of  the  fort  also  we  have  granted  the  spot 
formerly  known  as  the  mare's  ground,  for  making  a  garden.  This  grant 
of  mine  should  be  preserved  by  my  posterity  as  well  as  other  future  kings. 
As  Munis  have  said,  **  Grants  assigned  by  former  kings  with  a  view  to 
the  promotion  of  virtue  and  the  acquisition  of  l^une,  are  like  offerings  once 
dedicated  and  become  stale,  or  like  matter  ejected  from  the  mouth.  What 
good  man  will  take  them  back  ?  Many  kings,  as  Sugara,  &c.  have  enjoyed 
the  sovereignty  of  this  earth ;  to  whomsoever  the  earth  belongs,  to  him 
belongs  the  fruit  thereof.  It  is  not  difficult  to  give  once  away,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  preserve  a  grant  for  a  long  time;  for  this  reason  the  Rishis 

*  I  am  extremely  doubtful  about  the  correctness  of  this  reading.  Aflerverj 
attentive  consideration,  however,  I  was  unable  to  give  any  other  interpreta- 
tion to  the  passage. 

t  These  families  were  to  enjoy  their  lands  rent-free,  and  in  return  to  serve 
the  brahmans.  The  custom  of  making  siiob  assignments  has  existed  under 
every  native  Government. 
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have  said,  that  the  preservation  of  a  grant  is  a  more  pious  act  than  the 
assignment  of  it.  Ramcbnndra  haying  given  landi  again  and  again  solidts 
future  kings:  this  is  a  common  duty  of  rutosy  and  you  should  protect  it  from 
time  to  time.  He,  who,  though  thus  entreated,  will  resume  old  grants, 
shall  experioioe  the  torments  of  helL  It  is  further  declared,  that  he  who 
resumes  a  land  given  either  by  himself  or  by  another,  becomes  a  worm  in 
filth  for  sixty  thousand  years.  He  who  makes  a  grant  of  land,  remains 
in  heaven  for  sixty  thousand  years ;  he  who  resumes  it  or  approves  of  its 
resumption,  continues  in  hell  for  the  same  period."  Considering  these  say- 
ings of  the  Munis,  all  future  kings  should  covet  the  credit  of  having  per- 
formed their  duty  of  preservation.  They  should  by  no  means  eagerly 
quarrel  for  setting  grants  aside.  We  have  set  our  hands,  the  own  hands 
of  Shri  Rahii  Raja  to  this.  A  grant  is  purified  {ratified)  when  it  is  ac- 
companied with  seals,  formalities,  precedents,  symbols,  and  the  king's  own 
hands.  May  there  be  prosperity. — Written  by  Lokap^rya,  son  of  Shri 
D6va  P£a,  employed  in  the  negodation  of  war  and  peace. 


Art.  IlL-^Climate  of  Karrack^ 

Bushire,  14th  October,  1842. 

To  the  8§creUtry  to  the  Literary  Society ,  Bombay. 

Sir, — Perhaps  the  accompanying  notes  of  the  range  of  the  Thermo- 
mater  at  Karrack  for  April,  May,  June,  July  and  August  last,  may  1  e 
acceptable  to  the  Society.  They  were  kept  by  myself,  and  are  not  very 
neatly  written  out,  but  may  nevertheless  be  interesting  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  have  a  minute  account  of  the  climate  of  Karrack  during  the 
summer. 

I  may  observe,  that  I  have  usually  marked  the  hours  of  the  day  when 
Tatties  were  used.  «No  tatties'*  are  registered  at  the  usual  Tatty  hours 
when  none  were  used,  and  when  no  mention  is  made  of  whether  there  were 
tatties  or  not,  then  there  were  none.  In  very  hot  winds,  the  difference 
produced  on  the  Thermometer  by  the  air  passing  through  a  good  tatty 
was  12  or  14  degrees,  generally  the  difference  was  only  8  or  10  degrees; 
and  the  difference  between  the  temperature  close  to  the  tatty  and  re- 
moved seven  feet  from  it,  but  opposite  to  it,  in  a  spacious  room  was  3  de- 
tgrees.  In  a  comer  of  the  room  not  in  the  direct  line  opposite  to  the 
tatty,  the  difference  was  5  degrees. 
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As  a  general  rule,  when  there  was  wind  from  any  quarter  whatever,  the 
heat  was  bearable,  and  it  was  only  during  the  calms  accompanying  the 
wind  when  it  had  veered  to  the  east  and  south  east^  that  the  air  was  intol- 
erable. As  a  general  rule,  there  ought  to  be  three  places  for  sleeping^ 
One  a  bed  in  a  bedroom  with  a  punkha  hung  to  one  of  the  cross  sticks  of 
it,  to  be  used  when  there  is  not  a  breath  of  wind.  One  a  bed  on  a  ter- 
race,  either  with  or  without  a  fly  of  a  tent  on  it,  for  sleeping  in  when  there 
are  gentle  or  moderate  winds  from  any  direction ;  and  one  in  a  verandah 
facing  the  north-west  to  retire  to  when  it  blows  a  gale  from  the  N.  W.,  so 
as  to  be  entirely  fanned  by  the  wind  but  so  as  not  to  be  in  a  draft.  In 
the  same  night  according  to  the  variations  of  the  wind,  one  may  be  glad 
to  resort  to  all  three  of  these  contrivances  by  turns,  and  so  to  obtain  rest 
when  others  who  have  not  made  such  preparations,  pass  a  sleepless  and 
restless  night. 

I  send  you  also  a  memorandum  given  to  me  by  Colonel  Davies  of  the 
average  range  of  the  Thermometer  at  Karrack  in  1841  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  The  year  1842  was  esteemed  cooler  than  1841 ;  but  the 
months  of  September  and  of  October  till  now  have  been  unusually  oppres- 
sive. From  the  middle  of  November  till  the  end  May  the  climate  is 
both  agreeable  and  heahhy,  although  sometimes  about  the  middle  of 
November  fevers  and  ci^ds  are  severe.  This  last  piece  of  informatioa  I 
received  from  Colonel  Davies» 

I  remain  Sir^ 
Your  very  obecfient  servant 

H.  D.  Robertson.^ 


nermometer  at  Karaek. 

Higlieet.     I^owest.  Highest.    Loweflt.  Highest.     Tuaw, 

January,...  61  ...  49     February...  65  ...  52      March...  69  ...  56 


r6.  A.M. 

2.  P.M. 

8.  l.M. 

Aver. 

Winds. 

January 

66 
69 
65 
63 
65 
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59 
61 
67 
69 
68 
68 
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66 
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60 
66 
65 
65 
65i 

N.  W.  strong. 
»>       Hfht. 
„       moderate. 

February   • 

March 

April  l8t 

Sod 

3rd 
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65 
67 
68 
69 
71 
70 
72 
72 
74 

76 
69^ 

66 
69 
71 
72 
73 
72 
73 
74 
76 

77 
71 

65i 

68J 

69] 

70 

71 

71 

74 
72i 
75 

76 
69 

N.W.  moderate  gale. 

-  Do.  calm  ;  sun  hot  j  evening,  West. 

'■  South  J  warm  ;  Wert  in  the  evening. 

S.  Werterly  j  light  air  j  Wert  and  N.  W. 

evening. 
West ;  mild  ;  cloudy  ;  evening  a  calm. 

W.  S.  W.  mild  i  clear  sky  j  S.  W. 

N.  W.  mild  J  calm  13 ;  Wert    2  w.  u.  S. 
W.  i  strong. 

Night,  Eart,  mild  ;  noon,  West,  cloudy. 

North.East ;  cloudy,  relaxing  j  12  N.  W.; 
hottish  wind. 

)  and  flies  very  troublesome  since  the&th: 
)  13,  S.  W.  squalls  ;  clear  weather  ;  relax- 
Cing ;  night.  South. 

1 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

6 

70 
74 
74 
74 
72 
70 
72 
70 
68 
68 
74 
74 
76 
78 
75 
75 
75 

9 

2 

5 

80 
80 
80 
79 
79 
77 
76 
74 
75 
76 
79 
82 
82 
81 
83 
80 
82 

9 

Aver-1 

age. 

WlWD»,   &c. 

76 
76 
78 
77 
77 
75 
75 
74 
75 
74 
77 
77 
78 
82 
81 
79 
77 

81 
80 
81 
80 
80 
78 
77 
76 
78 
78 
81 
82 
86 
83 
85 
82 
84 

78 
78 
76 
74 
75 
75 
75 
72 
73 
76 
75 
80 
81 
79 
78 
75 
81 

77 

77i 

77| 

77 

77 

75 

74| 

73 

74 

74 

77 

80 

80i 

80^ 

80^ 

80 

80 

77| 

Warm;  South  j  calm  %  h. ;  S.W.;  cloudy. 
Do.  East  J  cloudy  j  1«  h.  S.  W.  cod, 

Do.  S.W.  calm,  haxy  j  1«  N.  W.  S  S.  W. 

N.   E.  heavy    dew,      cool;    11  S.  W.j 
cool  and  pleasant. 

W.  heavy  dew  j  calm  10  j  S.  W. ;  pleasant. 

South;  heavy  dew;  cool;   cloudy  ;  delight- 

S.  E.  by  £.   strong  wind  ;  cloudy  8  h. ;  N 

N.  W.  gale  ;  moderate  at  3  p.  m.  ;  cold. 

N.W.  cold;  delightful;  10  h.  strong  wind. 

W.  N.  W.  calm  ;  11  h.  East ;  cloudy,  drops 

of  rain  W. 
W.  N.  W.  calm;  9h.  N.   E.  cloudy,  S  k. 

N.  12  h.  N.  £.  3  h.  S.  W.  pleasant. 

N.  and  N.  W.  4  h.  S.  W.  hotUsh  wind. 

3.  strong;  sun  observed  with  dust;  maggy, 

4  h.  West. 
W,  W.  calm  3  h.  strong  fix>m  N.  W. 

Strong  N.  W.  all  dry  ;  delightfully  cod. 

Aver- 
age. 
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Strong;  N.  Wester;  hotUsJi. 
do.  do. 


Do. 
Do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 


do,    very  cool, 
do.    very  cool, 
do.  evening  Very  cool. 

do.  moderate  4  h*  S.W. 
Calm,  S.W.  1  h.  S.W.  heavy  dew. 
CalmjW.S.W.jwarm. 
Ship.  Calm  j  W.S.W.  j  went  to  Bushire, 
Bushire.  Calm  ;  W.S.W.  j  31i.  arrived, 

{Bushire.   Calm;    East.  10  h:  S.  W< 
I    strong  breeze. 

Ship.     Variable   and   calms:    heavy 
dbw. 

Ship.  Karrack;  warm  N.W. 
I 

Do.    Strong  N.W. 

do.       do.      do.  moderate. 

Light  and  variable ; -tatties. 

N.W.fog  and  dast;  hot  wind. 

Do.  moderate;  very  hot  wind. 

Calm;  N.£.  no  wind;  relaxing. 

NW.moderate;evening,strong,pIea8ant. 

W.N.W.;  cool,  gentle,  breeze. 

N.  Wester ;  hoUish  wii\d  after  5  r.  it. 

N  West ;  calms; southerly  after  5. 

Slept  on  terrace  first  time.  South- 
west and  8.  East ;  hot  wind ;  from  5 
p.    M.  calm. 

Pitched  but  on  terrace,  calm.  S.  E. 


86 


85 


S.  W.,  N  ,  B.  South :  and  S.  W.  S.  W 

calm ;  N.  W. 
Tatties.     N.  W.  calm;  10  h.  N.  W. 

7  h.  West;  hot  wind   till    II    p.  m. 

The  wind  always   huttish  from  6  to 

10  P.M. 

Gunfire  at  4  b.  7^  sunrise  at  5  b.  8' 
wind  N.  W.  mod«rate.  fiveningthe 
great,  ^heiQaul  or  Northwest  wind  of 
40  days  set  in  at  &  v.  u. 
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92 
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86 
92 

90 
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88i 

89^ 

Strong  gale;  hazy. 

Elphinstone.  Bushire.  Do.  do.  sailed 
ship  for  Bashire  at  11  a.m.  very  hirh 
wind  daring  the  night,  accompanied 
with  sand 

No  tatties.  Do.  do.  high  wind  durint 
the  night.  The  wind  at  presenvcool- 
est  from  6  to  10  p  m.  at  Bushire  on 
the  edge  of  the  sea. 

Month  of  June   1842f  Karraek  and  Bushire. 


Days. 


2 
8 
4 
5 


14 
15 
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17 
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qn     strong   N.  West   wind,  very  high  daring 

^^        the  night ;  moderate  in  the  morning :  Bq 

■hire. 
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Do. 


do. 


Do. 


Do.       do.  high  ail  d&y  ^coolea. 

Do.  do.  till  13,  then  moderate  and  clear 
weather. 

Moderate  N.  Wester  ;  sailed  at  7  ▲.  m. 
from  Bush'ire.  Moderate  breeze  all  di^  } 
arrived  at  Karracic  at  6  a.  m. 

Strong  wmd  began  again  with-  alteinate 
fuiious  blasts  of  cold  and  hot ;  evening 
slightly  hot- 
Very  Atrong  N.  W.  wind  with  dust  like  yes- 
terday; obscured  by  the  dust;  very  cool. 

Moderate  N.  W.;  very  cool ;  yei  6v  dif- 
ference with  a   tatty  and  without. 

At  midnight  of  8th  S.  E.;  raormng  S.  W.; 
nu  tatties-,  noon  West,  4  r  m.N. W.  iMry 
light ;  hut  day. 

S.  W  by  S.  calm  oppressive  ;  13  h.  no 
tatties  S.   W.  4th  W.  cool. 

Tatties.  S.  K.  9^m.  u.  evening  eailed  lor 
bushire  12  h.S.  W.  no  tatties  ;  4  h.  West ; 
all  night  calm. 

Tatties.  S.  W.  cool ;  9-a.  m.  W.  N  W 
light  wind; not  very  hot ;  5  h. S.  W.  7  h 
ti.E.  calm. 

Tatties.  W.  N.  W.  cool ;  lo  h.  stronger.  4 
b.  strong  N.  W.  hut  wind  ;  Coul  wind 
alter  5  p.  m. 

W.    N.   W.  mild  and  calm  ;  cool  19  h.  hot 

wind  light.  5  h.  ».W.  cool  and  delightful. 
W.  N.  W.  mild   and    cool ;  4  p  m   K.    Vf 

very  cool ;  7  h.  N.W.  hottish,  strong  titl 

12  p.  M. 
N.W.  fine  cool   breeze,   veering  to  West ; 

in  the  evening  light  breeze. 
W.  N.    W.  light   breeze,  very  cloee  and 

warm  ;  night  East  Tor  2  hours  and  S.  K. 
W.N  W.  calm;  close  and  hot;  ft  p.m   West; 

calm  at  9  p. M  quite  in  the  last  two  nights 

very  close   The  moining  dettghtftil. 
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WitfD,    iC- 


N'.  W.  c»1m  nil  a*tn!,  then  it  rang  Not  tb 
we«tffr:  very  lirit  wlcd  ;  12  de^«€i  dlCTer 
ence  u/  taUipi. 

Nd  taUiej.  N  W.  Cool  d«!l^htfal  mom  in?} 
biee^e  ii^oderBiv  d1  n\%hX  ead  very  l»gbt 
afler  I  F.  M  J  hoUkth  af  5  r.  k  ;  win*]  S., 

breezfl  from  I^Jaatviard  tmt  pcrstiiratina 
flnwing^  in  Btrr.im^,  nUhbugli  dmoler  iit  [^ 

'auiea.  4  a.  h.  Io  3  i>*  m.  N.  E-  veiy  np 
|irpAatvi(,  WhfiD  br^ezo  at  1 1  caul  \  21  a- 
N*  W.  liyht  very  warm'. 

TMtb».  At  fi  !■  II.  *2J«t  the  S.13  set  In  apiifl 
tl.J  ta  p  H.  iben  Ihe  N,  W.  simop  t^r  3 
hours  ;  ihoa  c«Jm  *ad  heavy  dewj  At  9  x. 
v.  fine  N .  W.  gentle  breeze  ;  strong  hot 
N.W   till  I2P.   M. 

Tatties.  Strong  N.  Wester  without  change; 
not  very  hot  yet  10<'  difference  without  k 
with  »  tatty,  that  is  placi  g  the  thermo- 
meter close  to  the  tatty }  at  a  distance  0e 
difference. 

Tatties.  N.W.  all  night  and  atrong  dur- 
ing the  day  \  delightfully  agreeable  all 
night. 

Tatties.  N.  W.  still  fine  breeze;  c<k>1  all 
day  and  all  night  and  very  agieeable, 


Tatties.  N.  W.  still ;  fine  fresh  breeze  till 
evening  when  nwderate  ;all  night  plea- 
sant. 


Tatties  but  no  wind.  Cairo  N.  W.  light 
breeze ;  pleasant  weather  till  sunset 
when  wind  changed  to  S.  E.  and  conti- 
nued till  1  A.M.  of  the  26th;  oppressively 
hot ;  without  wind. 
No  tatties.  Li|<ht  N.  W.  fromli.  M.tiD 
0  p.  M.  ;  warm  day  &  very  oppresatve 
night;  wind  variable  from  .S.  to  S.£.  and 
N.  E.  till  3  A.  V.  of  the  29th. 
At  3  A.  M.  N.  W.  pleasant  morning  —at 
10  A.  M.  S.  E.  &  South;  very  oppressive 
&  warm  ail  night  while  there  waa  a  cool- 
feeling  breeze  too  from  thehouth  —The 
wind  changed  to  N  E.  at  4  am., at  8  S.E.  agaln,an4  atrong  enough  to  feel  cuol.The  air  gives  the 
sensiation  of  being  loaded  witn  moisture,  and  from  5  to  8  a.  ■,  there  was  a  dense  fog  obscuring 
the  eun  4>ut  not  resting  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  wind  kept  at  South  and  S.  East  the 
whole  day  and  was  cool  to  the  feeling,  although  perspiration  flowed  profusely.  It  was  at  N.  W. 
for  hair  an  hour  ai  2  p.  m. 

9th,  lOth.  llth,  12th.Suutherly  winds  and  oppressive I  In  June   .         /In  all  Iff  days 

20th,  list,  fc  22nd,  Do.  and  Easterly;  excessively  oppressive.  |  U  days.  font  of  the  40  of 

97th,  28th,  20th,  30th,  Ditto        do.  do.  do.       |    0  days  )  theShimullawes 

Ist2ud  Srd  4th  and  5th  July,  Ditto  do.  do.      |  continuously.  ^24  for  the  N.W 

2l8t  Winds  very  variable  apparently  inclining  to  K.  W,  during  the  day .  South  and  S.  S.  from  6 
to  12  p.  M .  Westerly  till  5  a.  m.  then  variable,  then  N.  W. 
22nd  A  few  ripe  figs  from  Shikh  Nafin's  garden. 
24th  White  grapes-within  a  few  days  of  being  ripe. 
28th  Apples  and  grapes  from  Bttssora;  plums,  peaches  and  pears  also  op  2Ist  June. 
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Wtl^Dfl  &c. 

1 

86 

89 

92 

92 

83 

Still  the  Shargee  or  South-East  wiud  ^  ex- 
cessively oppressive,  although  the  wind 
is  cool  to  ttie  feelings;  and  the  wind   is 
stroog   occasiooally}  &.  E.  all  night ;  t.ll 

2 

84 

86 

88 

92 

88 

5  a.  m.  at  N.  W.  but  calm;  at   7  then  a. 
and  S.  W  at  5  p.  M.  to   12  variable;  Tery 
warni  all  night  with  Utile  or  no  wind. 
No  tatties  for  5  davs  nuw. 
Still  8.  £,   and  calm  ;  excessively  wmrm 

3 

86 

88 

96 

94 

89 

all  day  ;  evening  strong  S.  W.  cool  breeze 

till  9  p.  M.  then  i  tiange  to  N.  W.;  but  calm 

all  nifht  and  very  warm. 

4 

85  88 

86 

86 

89 

Tatties.     At   5  a.  m.  wind  at  W.  S.  W.: 

calm  till  1  p.  M.  then  N.  W.  till   9  p. 
M.  ;hot  wind  till  iO  p.  m. 

5 

85 

89 

86 

86 

92 

Tatties.  Hot  wind;  W.  by  S.  at  5  a.  m.  W. 
N.  W.  at  8  :  11  h.  t»ot  wind   from  N.  W 
not  oppressive;  but  hot  except  for  an  hour 

at  evening.     The  wind  was  Westerly  all 
night. 
Tatties.  Hot  wind;  wind  W.N.W  ;  delight- 

'  6 

86 

90 

86 

86 

92 

ful  morning  from  4  to  8  a.  m .:   at  9   hot* 
tish  wiud;    pleasant  day  and  also  night; 

wind  continuing  a  pleasant  breeze   from 

, 

N  W.  all  night. 

8i 

7 

85 

92 

86 

86 

90 

Tatties.  Delightful  morning  N.  W.    fine 

f 

breeze;  wind  hottish  all  day;  cool  behind 

tattles  ;evening  cool;  strong  N.  WeAter; 

V 

8 

88 

89 

85 

85 

88 

continued  ccol  ^tale  all  uight. 
Tatties.    Delightful   gale  from  N.   W.  all 

^ 

tiay  and  all  night  quite  coul;  wind   hot 

S 

9 

86 

88 

85 

85 

89 

during  the  day  but  delightful  by  0  p.  k. 
Do.       do.       do.    do.       do.        do. 

sS 

10 

85 

88 

86 

86 

89 

Tatties.  Do.    do.  do.  but  much  more  mo- 
derate.  Do.    do.  till  t|  a.m.  when  it  fell 
calm   and  punka  was  required   till    5  a. 
M.  of  the    nth  to  16. 

.11 

84 

88 

85 

85 

88 

Tatties.  Charming  morning;  still  and  calm; 
wiud  N.W.  (aald  to  be  the  last  breath  of 

the    Shimal  for  this  year)— wind  all  day, 
a  cool  breeze  at  West  and  delightful  even- 

12 

85 

88 

86 

85 

88 

ing  till  12  p.   M. 
Tatties.  From  1a.m.  to  4  ;  calm  and   op- 
pressive (punlia),  then  delightful  room- 
log;  wind  at  West;  gentle  breeze  at  1  p. 
M.  strong  wind  N.  W.  again  and  hot;  96 

13 

85 

87 

86 

85 

88 

without  Utties.                                     ' 
Tatties.    The  North  Wester  continued  a 
fine  cool  breeze  ail  last   night  (no   pan- 

14 

84 

87 

85 

86 

89 

kha),  and  same  ail  day  today. 
Tatties.  Still  the  N.  Wester  all    day  and 
all  night  excepting  fiw  3  hours;  a  8.  E 
from  10  p.  M.  to  1  A.  M.  wiien  it    was 
very  warm;  afterwarda  quite  cool. 

15 

1 

88 

92 

86 

86 

92 

Tatties.     Delightful   morning  again  ;    N 
Wester  strong  with  dust;  in  the  evening 

16 

85 

87 

82 

84 

90 

cool        **  ^  '^^**^  breeze;  all  night  quite 
Tatties.  Delightful  morning  and  N.  "Wes- 
ter still  contlnueJ    all  night,    cool   and 

1      r      1 

*r.  ! 

, 

•trong  ;    from  28th    June  till  now    Ags 
every  day.-The  black  came  In  to  day. 
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WlIVDS  4kC. 


Tatties.  N.  W.  fine  breeze.  Hajee  Yacob 
says  we  shall  have  U  days  yet  of  this 
wind,  thea  7  days  calm  from  sun  rise 
to  II  A.  M.  thereafter  West. wind  all 
day  and  all  nighi.  44  days  till  Canopus 
rises  and  caol  weather  beghis. 

Tatties  Do.  6o.  with  cloads  till  9  a.  m. 
quite  coo)  outside;  last  night  wind  ceased 
for  2  hours  from  12  to  2} cool  all  day: 
wind  for  3  evenings  always  hot  fron  6  to 

Tatties.  Wind  hotiish  all  night  but  not  so 
as  to  prevent  sleeping  cool  in  h;  very 
high  ai  12  p.m  ;  moroingjCharmlng  breeze; 
cool  J  high  wind  all  day;  not  hoi,  if  uut  of 
the  wind  the  heat  is  then  felt  but  in  it 
no  sensation  of  heat.  Dates  half  ripe 
for  cookiag. 

Tatties.  Wind  still  N.  W.  but  weather 
getting  warmer  ;  cool  in  the  wind  but 
out  of  it  heat  is  felt.  The  wind  i«  hot 
in  puffs  ami  general 'y  hot  from  7  to 
10  p.  M.  3  hours  calm  on  21  from  lO  p. 
u.  to  2  A.  H.  very,  warm  but  not  op- 
prej>sive  ;  sandflies  during  the  calm  tor 
meniing. 

Tatties.  No  wind  this  morning  bu-t  air 
agreeable  at  1»  a.  m.  wind  springs  up  at 
W.  N.  W.;  hot  wind  till  111  p.  m,  then 
calm. 

Tatties.  The  N.  Wester  evidently  dyiuRoffj 
till  pleasant  however  and  thermome- 
ter 82  close  to  the  tatty  ;  hot  wind  till 
10  p.  M.  then  cool. 

Tatties.  Cclm  but  pleasant  N,  W.  veering 
to  W.;  weather  increasing  in  heat  but 
still  the  N.  W.  wind  keeps  it  cool;  ntgbt 
rather  warm. 

Tatties.  Calm  weather  ;  growing  very  hot; 
N.  W.  then  E.  and  N.  E.  at  II  p.  m.  S. 
E.  the  heat  very  oppressive;  came  in 
from  veranda  and  slept  under  the  pun- 
ka very  comfortably  ;  very  hot  all  day; 
wind  at  K.  S.  E.  and  E.  but  almost 
none;  very  oppressive. 

Tatties.  Slept  to  nigbt  on  the  terrace  ;ex 
ceedingly  pieasant  and  gentle  airs  all 
night ;  in  the  fort  the  peop  e  could  not 
sleep  from  tne  ezcesklve  heat. 

Tatties.  Pleasant  morning  but  botatmos 
phere.  Wind  W.  than  N.  W.  slight  but 
hot. 

Tatties.  Strong  N.  West  wind  set  in 
after  12  p.  v.  sky  cloudy  and  sun  and 
moon  obscured;  hot  strong  Jf.W.;ob'igea 
to  descend  from  terrace  at  2  a.  m.  oo 
account  of  high  wind. 

Tatties.  Continued  hot  all  day;  close  t9 
tatty  thermometer  78  degrees;  slept  la 
veranda  to  night ;  cloudy. 

Wind  still  strong  at  N.  W.  but  cooler  9 
delightful  all  night;  clouds  at  10  p.  ac 
but  after  that  timecoel  &,  veering  toftW. 

Charming  morning  ;  moderate  N.  Wester 
8till;delightful  day  and  night ;  the  wind 
not  hot  now  in  the  evenings. 

Delightful  again  ;  wind  at  K.  W.  strong 
breeze;  occasional  hut  puffs  ;  delightful 
evening  and  night 
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Mond^,  in  New  Moon.     6.  18.     Full  91.  5  h. 


Days. 

4 

9 

a 

5 

9 

-5 

Wl!fOI  fcC. 

1 

88 

90 

85 

Cool  and  dellgbtftil  morning  ;  wind  strong 

from  N.  W. 

2 
3 

4 

•  •• 

•  .• 

*.• 

... 

•  *• 

Wm  too  ill  to  attend  to  the  Tbermoaieter. 

... 

•  •• 

•  •. 

... 

•  •• 

Btill  wind  N.  W.  and  delightful  weather. 

The  Shurgee  (S.  E.  wind)  commenced  and 

... 

gredtest  yet  felt ;  I  was  attacked  with  a 

swelled  face  (a  common  complaint)  and 

suffered  a  good  deal. 

5 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1  he  North-west  wind  again  set  in  strong 
and  cool  and  deligbtfuly  fresh  all  night. 

6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Delightful  morning }  N.W. strong  and  cooL 

7 

88 

90 

86 

85 

94 

Tatties.    Do.              do.              do. 

8 

87 

91 

87 

86 

93 

Tatties.    Do.              do.              do. 

9 

88 

91 

88 

86 

94 

Tatties.    Do.              do.             do. 

10 

88 

92 

86 

86 

93 

Tatties.  Delightful  tins  r.u.,  when  wind 
died  away  and  changed  to  East ;  oppres- 

sive heat  for  two  hours :  then  cool  breeae 
from  £.,  from  S  E.  and  S.W.  all  night. 

11 

88 

90 

92 

93 

93 

No  tatties    '1  he  Shurgee  continues  to-day, 
but  wind  constantly  changing;  generally 
S.  and  S.W.  strong  N.E.  at  midnight; 
then  delightful  S.  W.   till   the  morning 
when  it  became  calm;  Vari«ble  all  day; 

light  winds  and  great  heat  in  the  day. 

12 

87 

91 

94 

93 

93 

No  tatties.    N  £  again   fiom  9  to  2  then 
South-west ;  those  who  slept  on  terraces 
for  the  last  three  nights  found  it  deligl.t- 
f\iliy  cool ;  those  in  sheltered  places  and 
houses  dreadfully  oppressive;    light  N. 
winds  in  the  morning  and  very  warm  ; 
close  warm  night ;  no  wind  till-  9  a.m. 

18 

88 

90 

91 

91 

92 

No    tatties.   Wind  very  hot  from  N  W. 

14 

88 

100 

92 

98 

94 

No  tatties.  Continued  a  North-wester  all 

night :  pleasant. 
Tatties.  North-wester  but  not  strong ;  all 

night  pleasant. 

15 

89 

90 

88 

80 

93 

16 

89 

90 

86 

86 

92 

Tatties.   N    W.    strong;   rode   round  the 

island  this  morning  and  quite. cool  till? 

A.M  the  8  E.  wind  set  in  at  7  w.u.  cool 

wind  and  strong  all  night. 
No  tatties.    Variable  winds  during  the  past 

night,  chiefly  S.  W    and  S.  very  cool ; 

morning  still  and  close. 

17 

88 

90 

94 

94 

94 

18 

89 

90 

90 

94 

93 

No  tatties.  Morning  again  still  and  clone 
but  the  night  delightful ;  generally  S.  £. 
all   night;  and  E.  andaE.  till  1  p.m. 

when   N.  W.  by  W. ;  very  oppressive 

ftom  6  F.M. ;  then  cool. 

19 

90 

91 

94 

90 

94 

Tatties.  Morning  stiU  and  close ;  at  1  a.m. 
very  warm  wind  and  variable;  oppres- 
sive tUI  1  r.M.  when  a  N.  Wester  set 
in;  evening  delightfhl;  West  wind  till 

1    I  A.M.  then  cloee~  till  3  a.m.  then  cool 

UU  7  A.M.  8.W.;  then  cloee ;  wind  E.mnd 
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833 


D  rs. 


20 
21 

22 

23 

24 

25 


26 


27 


29 


30 
31 


88 
89 

89 

90 

90 

86 


88 


88 


28       85 


8Bh 


84 
84 


90 
92 

94 

94 

93 

89 

90 

90 

88 

88 
88 


92 
93 

97 

97 

93 

91 

92 

92 
90 

91  91 


88 
89 

86 

87 

92 

94 

86 
86 


89 


90 


92 
93 

94 

93 

92 

93 

92 

92 
90 

91 
89 


Winds  k.c. 


S.  E   AShurgee  and  variable  all  day 
until  1  A.M.  of  Sist,  when  N.£.  then  N. 
W. 
Tatties.  Hot  wind  and  warm  till  5  r  m. 
then  cool  west  wind  ;  at    1   a.m.  wind 
set  in  at  N.  W.  a  strong  gale. 
Tatties  Strong  gale  at  N.  W.  to  W.  all  day 
but    wind  hot ;   all  night  strong  N.W. 
and  cool  and  agreeable  all  night. 
Tatties  Do  Do.  at  N.W.  by  W.  Do.    Do. 
very  hot ;  all  night  N  W.  wind  raises 
Thermometer  to  97 ;  rlost  to  Tatty  84 
only  ;  night  very  agreeable. 
No  Tatties.  Moderete  breeze  at   N.  W.  by 
W  delightfully  cool  wind.     Nu   tatties 
all  day  ;  cool  winds  and  delightful  night 
N.W.  wind  ;  towards  morning  felt  cold. 
No   tatties.    The  temperat  ire  of  the  air 
greatly  reduced  to-day  \  wind  still  strong 
at  N.  W.  by  W.  the  dates  on  the  istand 
I  eaten   up  ;  great  caution  recommend- 
ed not  to  get  cold  by  sudden   changes; 
colds  ^ive  fever  at  this  season  :  cool  all 
ni^iit. 

Tatties.    Wind  comes  round  to  West  at  6 
A.M.  N.W.  all  night  j  morning  delightful; 
al^o  the  nigiit ;  threatening  gale  in  the 
evening;  figs  ended. 
Tatties,  sirong  N.  W.  gale  all  night  and 
all  day;  ch)uds  of  dust;  quite  cool  all 
night. 
No  tatties.  Gale  moderated ;  gentle  cool 
N  W.  wind  in  mornin^g  and  all  day  ; 
warm  night  from   1  a.u    when   it  fell 
quite  calm  ;  air  cool  thuagh  oppressive. 
No  tatty.   Calm,  but  air  very  cool  in  rid- 
ing quick  ;  very  warm  till  '2  pm.  when 
a  (ilight  breeze  set  in  ;  little  wind  ;  calm 
at  7  p.  M   slept  in  tent;  delightfully  cool 
W.  N  W  from  1-3  to  4  a.m.    then  calm  ; 
gentle  N.  W.   wind  at  6  a  m.   East  at 
10  A.  M.  and  warm  but  the  wind  cool- 
ing  ;  At  2  N.  W  by  W.  again  incl.ning 
to  west  in  the  evening ;  night  calm  and 
close  till  1  A.  M 
N.  W.  wind  |;entleat  I  a  m.   and  delight- 
fiillv  rool  tM"   'nvl  »ht  •  tli«>n  '•wlm 


Average  temperature  of 

Kuropeaii  Hospital    at    Kar 

rack  with  wet  Tatties. 


July  .  .  . 
August  •  . 
September 
October.  . 
November . 
December . 


87 
89 
85 
79 
72 
64 


92 
93 
92 

81 
78 
65 


91 
94 
93 
87 
78 
65 


90 
91 
88 
84 
75 
54 


89 

92 

89^ 

81 

76 

64^ 


Tatties  till  the  15th 
September. 
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In  May  and  June,  the  heat  was  as  great  as  in  July,  and  the  nights  dur- 
ing two  months  from  15th  July  to  15th  September,  are  at  times  very  op- 
pressive and  always  hot,  although  a  change  for  the  better  was  perceptible 
about  the  20th  of  August. 


Art. -IV. — Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bombay 
Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

At  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asia- 
tic Society  held  in  the  Library  Rooms  on  Friday  the  30th  December, 
1842,  agreebly  to  the  following  Resolution  of  the  Monthly  Meeting 
held  on  the  14th  instant : — 

"  The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilson  having  intimated  his  intention  to  send  in  his 
resignation  as  President  of  the  Society,  it  was  resolved : — 

"  That  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Society  be  convened,  for  the  purpose 
of  testifying  their  sense  of  Dr.  Wilson  s  valuable  services,  and  high  re- 
spect for  his  ch  racter." 

It  was  proposed  and  carried  unanimously :  — 

1.  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  to  Dr. 
Wilson,  expressive  of  the  great  respect  for  his  character,  and  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  the  Society,  dur- 
ing the  time  he  has  filled  the  office  of  President,  are  held,  —  and  of  its 
great  regret  at  the  cause  by  which  it  is  deprived  of  a  continuance  of  his 
able  and  valuable  services. 

2.  That  the  Committee  for  the  above  purpose  consist  of  Colonel 
Dickinson,  Dr.  Kennedy,  J.  L.  Phillips,  Esq.,  C.  Morehead,  Esq.  M.  D., 
and  the  Secretary. 

3.  It  was  further  resolved,  that  to  mark  the  sense  of  the  Society  of 
the  valuable  services  rendered  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  the  cause  of  Oriental  Lit- 
erature, he  be  requested  to  accept  the  office  of  Honorary  President  of  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

4.  With  reference  to  that  part  of  Dr.  Wilson's  letter,  referring  to 
the  copies  of  Yagna  and  Visp&rad  in  his  possession,  that  he  be  solicited 
to  permit  them  to  be  lithographed  at  the  Society's  expense. 

5.  That  Dr.  Wilson'is  letter,  read  at  the  Meeting,  be  printed. 
The  following  is  the  letter  rrferred  to :— . 
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My  Dear  Sg[R> — ^I  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  you  for  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatie  Sodety^  a  copy  of  a  work  by  my- 
>8elf»  which  has  just  issued  from  the  press,  entitled  '^  The  Parsi  ReligicMi, 
;a8  contained  in  the  2and-A¥asta  and  propounded  and  defended  by  the 
^oroastrians  of  India  and  Persia,   unfdded,   refuted,   and  contrasted 
with  Christianily.^' — ^This  work  I  have  taken  the  ^yOberty  of  inscribing  to 
the  Office-bearers  and  Members  «f  the  Society,  in  toflcen  <of  my  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  and  ia&figenoe  eiitenfled  to  ne  while  yery  imperfectly 
discharging  the  duties,  and  supporting  the  honours,  of  the  Chair,  and  for 
the  warm  interest  which  many  of  them  individually  have  taken  in  my  la- 
bours to  dissenainate  useful,  but  more  especially  divine,  knowledge  among 
the  Natives  of  this  great  country,  whose  present  sodal  and  moral  condi- 
tion, as  well  as  past  history,  itis  oneitf  the  principal  tftijeets  of  "tiheSodefy 
to  investigate  and  unfold.     Though  the  volume  is  in  some  degree  contro- 
versial in  its  form,  it  is  fully  expository  of  the  principles  of  the  Zoroaa- 
trian  creed  as  set  forth  in  the  recognized  standards,  <the  intei:pretation,  and 
commentaries  of  its  past  and  present  votaries,  and  the  notices  and  allusions 
lof  classical  record  and  oriental  tradition.     Jt  contains  also  several  tolera- 
l>ly  close  transktiottsi&omthelland  andvther  Iranian  languages,  which 
rmay,  in  some  degree,  facilitate  their  stody  in  the  case  of  those  who  may 
<not  hitherto  have  ^ected  to  them  their  attention.      I  could  wish  tliat  it 
were  more  worthy  your  acceptance,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  has  cost  me  a  de- 
gree of  labour  and  research  which  nothing  but  a  warm  and  sincere  regard 
to  the  highest  interests  of  the  interesting  andenterprizing  class  of  Natives 
whom  it  more  ismiediately  «e£q^ecte,«ould  ha^e  originsCted  and  supported. 
I  am  the  more  gratified  in  being  able  at  present  to  send  to  our  Society 
this  token  of  my  personal  regard,  because  my  unavoidable   departure  for 
(Europe  renders  it  necessary  for  me, — as  I  now  do, — to  tender  to  the  So- 
<sety  my  resign^ttion^tff  the  honorable  office  which  I  have  held,  through  its 
iavour,  for  upwards  (of  setren  years. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Society,  I  cannot  but  express  the  great  gratifica- 
tion and  satisfaction  which  I  hs»re  &^ojeA  in  its  fellowship  since  the  day 
I  was  enrolled  as  one  of  its  Members.  The  objects  which  it  seeks  to 
accomplish  ane  highly  important,  whether  they  be  considered  as  referring 
to  the  diffusion  of  literary  and  general  information,  and  the  cherishing  of 
ii  liberal  syn^Mithy  among  the  memb^s  of  our  own  body  during  their  In- 
dian exik, — or  the  investigation  of  the  languages,  customs,  religions,  an- 
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tiquitieS)  history,  and  present  state  of  the  interesting  land  in  whidt  we 
sojourn,  and  the  other  countries  (^  the  east  which  are  contiguous  to  it ; 
and  the  study  of  the  diversified  forms  c^the  works  of  God  by'  which  we 
aiB  surrounded.  The  foandation  by  it  of  the  best  and  most  extensive 
Library  in  Asia,  the  establisAiment  of  a  general  Museum,  which,  though 
long  overlooked,  now  enjoys,  in  your  own  ccnorcem  for  its  prosperity,  the 
highest  scientific  superintendence ;  and  the  varied  and  numerous  contribo- 
tions  whic^  its  members  have  made  to  oriental  literature  and  to  science,  ate 
unequivocal  proofs  that  it  neither  has  been  inactitB,  nor  unsuiccessfbl  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  objects.  When  I  was  first  called  to  occupy  itsr  cfaair,  I 
took  the  liberty  of  briefly  reviewbg  its  past  proceedings,  and  glancing  at 
the  field  of  its  present  inquiry.  I  could  willingly  now  advert  to  its  in- 
termediate proceedings,  and  those  of  its  resident  and  non-resident  mem- 
bers which  have  been  conducted  independent  of  its  auspices ;  but  I  have 
not  leisure,  at  this  hour,  to  do  them  the  justice  even  of  a  distinct  mention. 
Major  General  Vans  Kennedy  has  with  singular  ability  and  acuteness, 
dearly  expounded  the  peculiarities  of  the  six  Indian  philosophical  schools ; 
and  ingeniously  compared  them  with  the  system  of  the  West.  The  me- 
rits of  Mr.  Wathen  have  been  next  to  those  of  James  Prinsep  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  cave  character  of  India,  and  the  decipherment  and  transla- 
tion of  ancient  inscriptions,  the  most  satisfactory  historical  authorities  of 
the  east.  Dr.  Bird  is  most  zealously  continuing  research  in  the  same  de- 
partment, and  will  soon  favour  us  with  a  curious  and  interesting  volume. 
The  late  Mr,  Dickinson  furnished  us  with  what  we  fondly  hoped  were 
nearly  the  first  fruits  of  his  high  attainments,  and  historical  research  asd 
correct  and  classical  tast^  in  his  critical  remarks  on  the  Arabic  language^ 
and  his  inquiries  into  the  destiny  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  the  history  of 
Armenia.  Dr.  Stevenson  has  evened  up  a  very  curious  subject  of  investi- 
gation in  his  interesting  and  learned  papers  on  the  Ante-Brahmanical 
worship  of  the  Dakhan ;  and  he  has  unsealed  some  of  the  greatest  mys- 
teries of  Hinduism  by  an  actual  translation  of  the  most  distinctive  por- 
tion of  the  Sama  Veda.  Colonel  Sykes  has  laboriously  collected  and 
philosoplucally  analyzed  numerous  notices  of  the  state  of  Society  in  India 
during  the  period  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Buddhas,  as  well  as  interspers- 
ed them  with  theories,  which,  established  or  rejected,  must  awaken  inqui- 
ry, as  well  as  aid  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  facts  and  circum- 
stances  which  have  been  already  noticed.     In   the  papers  of  Captam 
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LeGrand  Jacob  of  Katiawar,  we  have  had  proof  of  that  exemplary  dili-* 
gence  and  ability,  which,  if  generally  imitated  and  evinced,  would  soon 
make  us  familiar  with  the  antiquities  and  peculiarities  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces with  which  we  are  more  particularly  connected. — Along  the  line  of 
march  of  our  army  to  and  from  Affghanistan,  we  have  been  conducted  by 
a  most  observant  guide,  Dr.  Kennedy,  whose  pages  bear  the  impression 
of  much  more  than  the  lively  fancy,  and  the  play,  of  wit  and  good  humour, 
by  which  they  are  distinguished. — I  dare  scarcely  allude  to  the. last  work 
of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  the  most  enterprizing  of  our.  modem 
British  travellers,  and  in  whose  (teath  our  country  suffered  its  greatest 
loss,  amid  late  catastrophies.  The  Hon.  M.  S.  Elphinstone,  formerly 
President  of  the  Society,  has  given  to  the  world  the  calmest  and  most  ju^ 
dicious  digest  of  the  History  of  India  which  has  yet  appeared,  and  inter- 
spersed it  with  the  result  of  his  own  correct  observations  of  the  present 
state  of  Native  Society,  We  have  lately  been  joined  by  several  promising 
members;  and  our  Quarterly  Journal,  so  ably  conducted  by  yourself  will, 
I  doubt  not,  greatly  quicken  and  faciUtate  their  researches.  Mr.  East- 
wick,  to  whom  we  have  already  been  indebted  for  a  translation  of  the 
Kissah-i-Sanjan,  and  who  is  the  author  of  the  translation  of  the  Zartusht- 
Namah  in  the  volume  which  I  send  to  you,  will,  I  hope,  give  us  versions 
of  all  the  most  curious  legends  of  the  Zoroastrians  to  be  found  in  the  Per- 
sian langui^.  Captain  Ramsay  and  Mr.  Glasgow  have  furnished  us 
with  the  legends  of  the  Kathis,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  tribes  in  the 
peninsida  of  Gujarat ;  and  they  may  very  profitably  continue  their  collec- 
tions and  translations.  The  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  in  noticing  in  their  annual  report  my  own  paper  on  the  Jun- 
gle Tribes  of  the  Northern  Konkan,  have  strongly  expressed  their  wish  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  articles  of  a  similar  nature  connected  with  the  se- 
veral districts  of  India.  The  illumination,  conversion,  and  social  eleva- 
tion of  the  natives,  I  need  scarcely  observe,  are  most  intimately  connected 
with  our  discovery  and  consideration  of  their  actual  state. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  lithographing  from  my 
own  MS.  of  twenty-five  copies  of  the  Vandidad,  in  the  Zand  language,  but 
Gujarat!  character  with  a  Gujarat!  translation,  paraphrase,  and  comment 
by  Aspandiarji  Framji  {assisted  by  Mulla  Firuz  and  other  learned  Dasturs 
of  the  Kadmi  sect^  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Buist  and  Mr.  Pigott,  and  readily 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Society,  is  now  completed.      The  work  forms  two 
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fteat  octavo  volaniesy  and  will  prove  an  acquisition  very  acceptable  to  the 
Orientalist  desiroos  of  studying  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsis.  It  con* 
tains  their  doctrinal  standards,  with  many  of  the  traditions  from  the  Pah- 
livi  and  Sanscrit,  which  are  supposed  to  illustrate  it.  It  is  put  forth  ex^ 
acUy  according  ta  the  c«py  which  came  into  my  possession.  I  instructed 
the  native  who  corrected  the  proo^  t»  tolerate  no  departure  from 
the  originail  maDuscript,  even  whare  it  might  be  thought  to  be  somewhat 
OToneouBk  It  is  a  mere  help  to  a  critical  rendering  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Vandidad,  and  as  such  only  should  it  be  received.  The  cop- 
ies should  be  judiciously  disposed  of,  if  not  sold  at  cost  There  ha» 
scarcely  been  time  to  receive  any  orders  for  any  of  them  from  Europe^ 
One,  however,  has  come  to  my  hands.  It  is  from  the  Chief  Librarian  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brunton.  I  should  like  soon 
to  know  what  the  Society  intends  to  do  in  reference  to  lithographing  Ihe 
Ta9na,  and  Yisparad^  which  interspersed  with  the  Vandidlid,  complete  the 
Larger  Zoroastrian  Liturgy.  Transhitions  into  Grujar^i  of  the  Khurds 
Ava8tl^  or  Minor  Liturgy  have  been  pid>lished  by  the  Ptois  themselves. 

1 4)eg  to  present  to  the  Society  two  Cufic  inscriptions  from  the  South 
of  Arabia.  I  have  kept  them  by  me  for  some  time,  in  the  fruitless  hope 
of  being  able  to  forward  with  them  translations.  If  fiio-similes  of  all  the 
unpublished  inscriptieD»  is  the  mnaeum,  were  from  time  to  time  given  in 
the  journal,  no  difficulty  I  think  would  occur  in  procuring  versions.  I  alse 
present  to  the  Society  a  copy  of  the  Zartusht-N^ah  in  Persian,  lately  li- 
thogn^hed  on  my  own  account ;  and  a  copy  in  three  volumes,  folio,  of  the 
hest  e^Ktion  of  tha  Greek  Lexicen  of  Suidas.. 

It  is  not  without  emotion  I  sever  this  link  whidi  has  bound  me  to  of-^ 
fioe  with  the  Society ;  and  I  beg  to  assure  the  members  that  I  riiall  ever 
remember  with  gratitude  the  kindness  which  I  have  experienced  at  ibm 
hands.  As  opportunities  are  presented,  I  shall  continue  to  prosecute  the 
objects  which  they  have  in  view,  and  seek  an  early  c^portonity  ef  dispos- 
ing of,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  fragmentary  collections  which  I  have 
made  in  connexion  with  late  investigations.  If  I  can  be  of  the  slightest 
me  to  the  Society  in  Europe,  or  in  my  contemphted  journey  in  Bgyp^ 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  other  parts,  I  beg  them  to  command  my  services* 
I  am^  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  respectfUDy^ 

John  Wilsoii* 
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p.  g. — I  have  put  into  Mr.  Westergaaid's  hands  theHamyaric  m- 
scription  from  Aden.  He  has  completed  the  decipherment.  It  has  torn* 
•d  oat  to  be  exactly  what  it  was  represented  to  be  at  our  last  meeting^. 

J.  W. 
To  Jti  G.  Malcolm«oii,  £a^  m.  d.,  f.  r.  a. 

Secretary  Bombay  Branch  of  the  JRoyal  Asiaiic  Society, 


Art.  V. — FaC'Similee  of  two  Arabic  Inscriptions^  in  the 
Cvfic  character,  from  Tombstones  in  Southern  Arabia  ; 
Resented  by  Dr.  Wilson,  Honorary  President  of  the  So- 
ciety, with  remarks,  translations  in  English,  and  transcripts 
in  Arabic,  by  J aues  Bird,  Esq. 

The  Fao-similes  of  these  Inscriptions  were  lately  presented  to  die  So- 
ciety, by  the  Rey.  Dr.  Wibon,  without  any  information  being  given  as  to 
th^  localities,  beyond  a  statement  that  they  were  taken  from  tombstones 
in  Soothem  Arabia.  The  contents  of  them  are  not  without  interest;  as 
the  earliest  of  them,  No.  I,  dated  Hejra  826,  A.  D.  938,  makes  men- 
tion of  the  tribe  of  Mnzaynai,  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  country ;  and 
Na  2,  dated  Hejra  472,  A.  D.  1080,  states  that  the  person  buried  waa 
the  emancipated  slave  of  Mahomed-al-Teflisee,  shewing  that  the  intercourse 
which  existed  between  Southern  Arabia  and  Persia,  from  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  was  still  kept  up  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh* 
Aden  appears  to  have  been  the  emporium  of  this  part  of  the  country 
from  the  earliest  times,  being  mentioned,  by  Ptolemy  the  Geographer,  as 
a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  situated  on  the  ocean,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Ho^ 
meritSB,  or  fitmily  of  Hamyar,  descended  from  Kahtan,  son  of  the  patriarch 
Eber ;  whose  descendants  are  cKsdaguished  from  the  foreign  or  adopted 
Arabs  of  the  ^unily  of  Ismail,  among  which  the  tribe  of  Muzaynai  was 
one,  and  to  which  the  lady  mentioned  in  inscription  No.  1,  belonged* 
\  About  the  year  A.  D.  570,  the  Abyssinians,  who  invaded  Southern  Ara- 
bia  at  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  anxious  to  wrest  from  the 
Persiana  thdr  monopoly  in  the  nlk  trade,  had  subjugated  Yemen,  and 
subverted  the  Jewish  religion  in  this  qoarter,  substituting  in  itr  place  that 
•f  Chnatiamty.     Abrahah,  suraamtd  ArAshren,  who  was  the  Abyssi- 
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nian  General,  seeing  the  advantages  derivable  fr<»n  the  concourse  of  pil- 
grims firequentihg  Mekkah  as  the  shrine  of  the  Sabean  idolatry,  determin- 
ed to  erect  a  rival  fabric  at  Sanauy  to  which  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  might  resort.      To  this  building,  which  appears  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  Christian  faith,  not  without  some  admixture  however  of 
the. Sabean  idolatry,  Abrahah  gave  the  name  of  the  Keleisa,  or  Church ; 
which  was  completed  in  exquisite  workmanship,  and  splendour  of  decora- 
tion, calculated  to  ensure  the  veneration  of  all  pilgrims  frequenting  it.   In 
the  same  metropolis  too,  was  the  palace  or  mansion  of  the  Hamyar  kings 
of  Southern  Arabia,  called  Ghumdan  ;  which  Masudi,  writing  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century,  A.  D.,  states  to  have  been  one  of  the  two 
most  famous  palaces  on  earth,  and  of  which  the  other  was  the  Aiwani 
Kisra,  on  the  Euphrates  near  Ctesiphon,  and  of  which  an  arch  is  yet  re- 
maining.     The  former  is  only  of  interest  in  the  history  of  Southern  Ara- 
bia as  having  been  the  probable  site  of  those  numerous  inscriptions,  on 
white  marble  and  stone,  discovered  in  the  walls  of  the  houses  at  Sanaa,  by 
Mr.  Cruttenden  of  the  Indian  Navy,  and  said  by  the  inhabitants  to  have 
been  brought  from  Mareh^  or  the  ancient  Saba.  This  character,  of  which 
inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Hassan  Ghordh  near  Aden,  and  at  Hav^ 
mam  and  Dis,  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  Hamyaric^  while  others 
have  supposed  that  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Ethiopic.      Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  the  use  of  it,  in  Southern  Arabia,  preceded  the  Ara- 
bic character  called  Anbary,  and  may  be  the  same  as  the  Mosnady  or  the 
more  ancient  character  called  Ismaeliy  or  Suri,  which  was  used  previous 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Cufic,  in  which  the  two  inscriptions  now  translat- 
ed are  written.      Captain  Haines  lately  transmitted  to  the  Society  a  copy 
of  an  inscription,  in  the  same  ancient  character,  as  found  at  Sanaa  and 
Hassan  Ghorab ;  and  which  he  states  to  have  been  taken  from  a  block  of 
white  marble  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aden.      The  latter  was  the 
port  of  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  residence  of  a  Nestorian  Bishop 
under  the  metropolis  of  Dhafar,  whose  metropolitans  were  ordained  from 
Persia,  in  the  time  of  Cosmas  Indicoplestes,   about  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century :  from  which  period  the  intercourse  with  Persia  seems  to  have 
been  constant  and  uninterrupted.      The  surname  of  Al-Teflisee^  used  in 
inscription  No.  2,  shewing  that  the  person  mentioned  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Teflis  ii^  Georgia,  would  indicate  the  residence  in  Southern  Arabia  of 
Persian  families,  even  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  to 
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whom  the  Zeidi  sect  of  Shias,  or  followers  of  Ali,  now  residing  at  Sanaa 
prohahly  owe  their  origm.  The  whole  of  Uiis  part  of  the  country  offers 
a  mde  and  interesting  field  of  research  for  the  philologist,  and  antiqua- 
rian ;  and  as  the  same  traditions  regarding  the  fall  of  Adam  and  his  expul- 
sion from  Paradise,  with  his  subsequent  residence  on  the  mountains  of 
Ceylon,  *  are  known  in  the  history  of  the  Arabs  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
Bauddhas,  it  may  be  of  some  utility  in  tracing  the  religious  history  of  the 
latter,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  that  connexion  which  subsisted  between 
Arabia  and  India  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

Translation  into  English  of  Inscription  No.  L 

God  hath -borne  witness,  that  verily  there  is  no  God  but  he,  and  the 
angels,  and  those  endowed  with  wisdom,  who  professing  the  same  execute 
righteousness.      There  is  no  one  but  God,  the  mighty,  and  the  wise. 

In  the  name  of  God,  the  compassionate,  the  mercifuL  Be  merciful, 
O  God  !  to  your  slave,  the  daughter  of  your  two  slaves,  Fatimah  daught- 
er of  Ismail,  the  son  of  Ibrahim-al-Muzanee :  for  as  much  as  she  was  pro- 
fessing there  is  no  God  but  you,  and  Mahomed  is  your  slave  and  prophet. 
May  the  peace  and  blessing  of  God  be  upon  her,  who  was  declaring  your 
unity,  acknowledging  your  supremacy,  was  continually  trusting  to  your 
mercy,  and  in  need  of  your  pardon.      Now  indeed  and 

departure  from  friends  have  conveyed  her  to  you  and  through  which 
separation  from  her  family^  the  abodes  of  the  living  are  become  sad,  and 
those  of  the  dead  joyous  by  her  association  with  them  ;  when  having  re- 
tired from  this  world  of  trouble,  and  far  from  the  habitations  of  men,  she 
has  abandoned  both  faimly  and  property.      Be  merciful  to  her,  O  God ; 

«  The  figure  of  Buddha's  foot  which  exists  at  the  top  of  Adam's  peak  in  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  was  identified  as  a  type  of  our  great  ancestor  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  on  the  shores  of  India  ;  and  the  Mahomedan 
author  Masudi,  A.  D.  943.  makes  mention  of  mount  Rahwan,  on  which  Adam 
descended  when  expelled  from  Paradise,  adding  that  a  race  of  Hindus,  in  the 
Island  of  Ceylon,  descended  from  Adam,  derived  their  origin  from  the  children 
of  Cain.  The  analogy  between  these  traditions  of  the  Arabs  and  Buddhists, 
may  probably  be  traced  back  to  that  period  of  early  history,  when  both  people 
were  Samaneans  ;  and  maintained,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  Mefatih- 
el-olvmf  that  the  world  had  no  beginning ;  while  they  believed  in  the  me- 
tempsychosis, and  that  the  earth  is  constantly  decltning. 
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pardon  her  faults  and  forgive  her  offences ;  make  ^mmmus  her  grave,  be 
her  companion  in  her  solitude,  uid  join  her  to  her  prophet  Mahomed*  cm 
whom  he  peace.  She  died»  and  may  God  he  merciful  to  her,  on  Sunday 
the  sixth  day  of  the  month  of  Ramsan,  in  the  year  ddS. 

Transcript  i>f  In$cr^Hon  JM>*  /  in  wnodem  Ardbie  charackm. 

l^j^  b  iXM  ^  c:>  *^jj  Ij^l  (i/^  «2>  1^  J  Ij^  x^I  ^^'  ^i  iS^^** '  ^  b^ 
^it^J  jM.^1^  I4IJU-  ^jcjj^  y  lf?.Jav^g^  I  ^I  jUl ^  Ja  Jl  ^  vJ>J 

4::^  yi  ^la.wJ|     .jJif  tUs^   l|XKij  l^Asi  tj  l^  J^  J   ^i  V  «2if^  V  f^ 

^<«Jl^^lyb  Jl  Jl  )  k.^L 

TranskUmm  into  English  df  Inscription  No.  IL 

Id  the  name^f  God,  the  compassionate,  the  mercifuL 
<<  But  the  pious  shall  he  lodged  in  a  place  ai  security,  among  gardens 
and  fountains :  they  shall  be  clothed  in  biocade  and  satin,  and  shall  sit 
facipg  one  another.      Thus  shall  it  be  :  and  we  will  espouse  them  to  fair 
tdamsels,  having  large  black  eyes."  * 

This  is  the  Tomb  of  the  mother  of  Mahomed-bin-Ikbal,  the  emancipat- 
ed slave  of  Ahmed-Mn-Mahomed  Al  Tefiisee ;  who  died  on  Wednesday, 
when  six  days  were  wanting  to  complete  the  month  of  Rajab,  m  the  year 
472.  May  God  be  mercifid  to  her  and  pardon  her  crimes ;  and  may 
God's  peace  be  on  the  prophet  Mahomed  and  his  descendants. 

*  See  Sale's  Al^onn,  end  of  Chap.  44. 
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Trantcript  rf  Inscription  No.  II  in  modem  Arabic  Characters. 

^  ^  dL-  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^\X^  ^i  ^  ^  i^i^/iSJuJI  ^1 
e**^  tS^/  Uj^JI  j^   c^y  ,^,-aUUI  Ju*^  ^  Ju^l  |^^J^  JUSI 

(^^  Jlj  cJ'AJJI  Ji6aw)  l4j^Jb  JUI  ^^^ 


Am.  VI — ^ISc/roc^  from  the  Proceedings  of  a  Meeting  qf  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  on  the  14/* 
December^  1842. 

Read  the  following  letter  from  the  Curators  of  the  Muaeum  of  Eco- 
nomic  Geology  of  India,  requesting  the  assistance  of  the  Society  and 
ito  members  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  Committee  of  papers  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  and  of  Government. 

The  Curators  were  authorised  to  forward  to  Calcutta,  any  duplicates 
that  might  he  considered  useful. 

«  Sir, — ^I  am  authorised  by  the  Committee  of  Papers  of  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, to  forward  to  you  the  accompanying  Memorandum  relative  to  the 
MusBUM  OF  Economic  Geology  of  India  now  forming,  in  the 
confident  hope  that  you  will  personally,  and  through  your  friends,  kindly 
assist  their  views  and  those  of  Government,  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power. 

With  I  "aspect  to  carriage  of  Specimens,  such  small  ones  as  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  usual  dawk  hanghy  weight,  say  ^00  tolas,  may  be  sent  at  once, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  those  above  that 
weight  despatched  by  the  nearest  water  carriage,  preferring  the  Steamers, 
if  obtainable.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant,. 

H.   PiDDINGTON. 

Curatory  Mus*  Econ.  Geology  of  India.** 
Calcutta,  November,  1842. 
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Museum  op  Economic  Geology  of  India. 

The  objects  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  of  India,  which  has 
been  established  by  Government  at  Calcutta,  imder  orders  from  the  Ho- 
norable the  Court  of  Directors,  in  conjunction  with  the  Asiatic  Society 
and  at  its  Rooms,  are  the  following:  They  are,  as  scientific  men  will  per- 
ceive, generally  those  of  Economic  Greologists  in  all  countries,  but  there 
are  some  peculiarities  connected  with  India,  and  the  situations  of  Euro- 
peans in  it,  which  will  oblige  us  to  go  into  a  little  detail,  to  explain  to  those 
who  may  not  already  take  an  interest  in  these  matters,  our  wants,  our  wish- 
eS)  and  our  hopes  of  the  advantages  which  may  accrue  to  the  community 
from  this  new  establishment.      Its  objects  then  are  briefly  these : — 

1.  To  obtain  the  most  complete  Geolo^cal,  Mineralogical,  and  Sta- 
tistical knowledge  possible  of  all  the  mineral  resources  of  India,  wrought 
or  nnwrought,  so  as  to  make  them  as  publicly  known  as  possible ;  to  shew 
how  they  have  been,  or  are  now  wrought,  or  how  they  might  be  so  to  the 
best  advantage. 

2.  To  obtain  a  complete  set  of  specimens,  models,  and  drawings,  re- 
lative to  the  Mining  operations,  MetaJIurgical  processes,  and  Mineral  ma- 
nufactures of  all  kinds,  of  India,  Europe  and  America ;  so  as  to  af- 
ford to  the  public  information  of  every  thing  which  can  be  turned  to  ac- 
count here  or  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  prevent  loss  of  time,  waste  of  capital, 
and  disappointment  to  the  Indian  speculator. 

3.  To  furnish  the  En^neer  and  Architect  with  a  complete  collection 
of  all  the  materials,  natural  or  artificial,  which  are  now,  or  have  formerly 
been  used  for  buildings,  cements,  roads,  &c.  and  of  all  which  mat/  possi- 
bly be  useful  in  this  department,  whether  European  or  Indian. 

4.  To  collect  for  the  Agriculturalist,  specimens  of  all  kinds  of  soib 
remarkable  for  their  good  or  bad  qualities,  with  the  subsoil,  subjacent  rocks, 
&c  and  by  examination  of  these,  to  indicate  their  various  pecufiarities  and 
the  remedies  for  their  defects. 

5.  To  collect  for  Medical  men,  the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  mineral 
drugs,  &c  &c. 

6.  And  finally,  by  chemical  examinations  of  all  these  various  sped- 
mens,  to  determine  their  value,  and  how  they  may  be  best  turned  to  ac- 
count for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community. 

With  objects  like  these  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  may  be  said 
to  be  placed  between  the  purely  scientific  geologist  and  the  merchant,  the 
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miner,  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  builder,  or  in  other  words, 
the  merely  practical  men,  who  may  desire  to  know  how  the  knowledge  of 
the  geologist  and  mineralo^st, — to  them  often  so  recondite,  and  apparent- 
ly so  useless,  —  can  forward  their  views:  and  its  office,  to  be,  if  possible,  to 
answer  all  questions  of  this  nature  which  may  arise,  for  public  benefit. 

This  may  sometimes  be  done  from  books,  but  the  great  library  must 
be  the  collections  of  our  Museum,  which  are  in  fact  a  library  of  examples, 
to  which  the  commentary  is  the  laboratory ;  where,  aided  by  the  resources 
of  the  collection,  questions  may  often  be  solved  in  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a 
week,  which  it  would  take  half  an  Indian  life  to  obtain  the  mere  materials 
for  investigating.  An  extensive  collection,  then,  is  the  first  requisite,  and 
this  should,  if  possible,  comprise  every  inorganic  product  of  the  earth  from 
which  mankind  derive  any  advantage,  with  every  information  relative  to 
it.  It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  that  in  India,  owing  to  her  infancy 
in  some  of  the  arts  dependent  on  these  products,  as  in  mining,  agriculture, 
&c. ;  and  her  singular  progress  in  others,  as  in  peculiar  branches  of  Me- 
tallurgy and  the  like,  our  almost  absolute  ignorance  of  what  her  metl^ods 
and  resources  are,  the  peculiarities  of  situation  in  which  these  resources 
may  exist,  those  of  climate,  workmen,  and  many  others,  we  have  almost 
every  thing  yet  to  learn ;  and  that  to  accomplish  our  objects,  we  cannot  be 
too  well  furnished  with  all  the  knowledge  and  examples  of  Europe  and  the 
Americas,  and  .all  those  of  India,  or  of  Asia.  Without  these,  our  pro- 
gress must  be  very  limited ;  but  in  proportbn  as  we  obtain  them,  we  may 
hope,  without  presumption,  to  see  the  day  when  the  mines,  the  quarries, 
and  the  soil  of  India  may  be  done  justice  to,  which  assuredly,  has  never 
yet  been  the  case.*     In  this  all  classes  are  so  clearly  interested,  that  it 


*  It  is  carious  to  find  that  upwards  of  140  years  ago,  the  ores  of  the  ^e- 
cious  metals  were  an  article  of  export  from  the  Dutch  East  ladies  !  This  is 
clearly  shewn  by  the  following  passage  from  Schlatter's  work,  as  translated 
by  Hellot,  and  published  by  him  under  the  title  of  *'  Hellot  sur  les  Mines/' 
Paris,  1753.  In  Vol.  II.  p.  285,  Chap.  XLVl.  "  On  East  Indian  Ores  and 
their  Fusion  hy  the  curved  Furnace f"  he  says— 

<<  In  174,  Schlatter  received  by  a  private  channel  twenty-five  quintals  of  ore 
from  the  East  Indies,  &c."  And  again :  <<  These  sorts  of  ores  (of  gold  and 
silver)  sent  from  India  by  the  Dutch  were  frequently  smelted  at  the  foundery 
of  Altenaa  in  the  Upper  Hartz,  but  had  never  been  smelted  in  the  Lower 
Hartz.  This  ore  was  in  lamps  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  walnat,  and 
by  trials  it  was  found  that  the  quintal  of  llOlbs.  contained  1  oz,  8  drs.  of  gold 
and  34  oz.  of  silver." 
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would  be  superfluous  to  shew  it,  as  it  is  to  shew  that  the  resources  of  every 
country  are  fiir  more  readily  developed  with  public  means  for  investigat- 
ing, preserving,  and  publishing  aU  knowledge  belonging  to  them,  than 
where  none  such  exist. 

It  b  therefore  hoped,  that  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  assisting  this 
great  public  work,  will  bear  in  mind,  that  nothing,  however  familiar  it 
may  be  to  those  on  the  spot,  is  indifferent  to  us ;  for  if  not  wanted  for  the 
institution^  it  may  serve  to  procure  thai  which  is  ;  and  the  following 
note  is  g^ven  rather  as  a  general  memorandum  than  as  spedfying  all 
which  is  desired.  The  general  rule  is,  that  details  cannot  be  too  numer- 
ous, nor  specimens  too  various,  particularly  if  purely  Indian. 


Desiderata  for  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  of  India. 

!• 
Mines  and  Mining  Products. 

1«  Specimens  of  all  crude  ores,  just  as  found.  If  possible  also,  of 
the  rocks  or  matrix  in  which  found ;  of  those  indicating  the  vein  at  the 
surface ;  of  the  walls  of  the  veins  ;  of  the  strata  or  beds  passed  through 
before  reaching  them ;  and  of  the  rocks  of  the  surrounding  country. 

2.  The  ores  after  preparation  for  the  ftimace  by  picking,  washing, 
stamping,  roasting,  &c. 

8.  The  rejected  ores,  gravel  or  stones  found  with  those  used ;  which 
often  go  under  old  names,  as  those  of  "  mother,  devil,"  or  the  like. 

4.  The  fluxes  used,  if  any. 

5.  Memorandimi  of  the  kind  of  fiiel  used,  samples  of  it  if  coal  or 
coke,  &c  ;  names  of  the  trees,  as  bamboo,  &c  if  charcoal ;  and  if  not  too 
far,  send  specimens. 

6.  The  roasted  or  half  smelted  ore. 

7.  The  pure  metals,  as  obtained  in  a  merchantable  state,  of  all  the 
qualities. 

8.  The  slags,  of  all  kinds,  from  the  furnaces  and  smeltings. 

9.  Drawings  or  models  (to  scale  of  possible)  of  all  fiimaces,  machi- 
nery, and  implements  used  in  any  of  the  processes,  with  drawings,  plans, 
and  models  of  the  mine.  Earthen  models  of  the  furnaces,  &c.  may  often 
be  well  made,  by  the  native  image  makers  for  a  mere  trifle. 

10.  Specimens  of  any  tools  used. 
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11.  Traditions,  history,  and  statistics  of  the  mine  or  mineral  products, 
as  (1.)  How  and  when  found ;  (2.)  Produce,  gross  and  net ;  (3.)  Rent 
if  fanned,  or  what  tax  payable  on  the  product ;  (4.)  Price  of  daily  labour ; 
(5.)  Amount  of  labour  obtainable  for  a  ^ven  price ;  (6.)  Estimated  pro- 
fits, past  and  present ;  (7.)  Reasons  for  decay  or  increase ;  (8.)  What  is 
now  required  to  make  the  mine  more  productive ;  (9.)  Copies  or  notices 
of  any  books  or  accounts  of  the  mine ;  (10.)  Health,  comfort,  morals, 
and  condition  of  the  workmen  employed,  average  of  ages,  and  of  life 
among  them  if  thought  unhealthy ;  seasons  and  hours  of  work.  Super- 
stitious notions,  peculiar  diseases,  &c.  &c. 

11. 

Buildings,  Cements,  Pottery,  Colours,  Roads,  Sfc. 

Ir  Specimens  from  the  quarries,  of  all  kinds  of  building  stones,  use- 
ful or  merely  ornamental. 

2.  The  same  of  limestones,  shells,  corals  or  other  articles,  used  to 
make  lime  or  cements  of  all  kinds. 

d.      Specimens  of  the  strata  above  and  below  the  quarried  stone. 

4.  Any  fossil  shells,  bones,  fish,  plants,  insects,  or  other  appearances 
of  organic  remains  large  or  small,  found  in  or  near  the  quarries,  or 
amongst  the  rubbish  and  watercourses  of  quarried  spots.  If  specimens 
appear  too  large  to  move,  please  to  give  a  notice,  with  an  eye*sketch,  and 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  moving,  and  preserve  it  till  a  reply  is  sent. 

5.  Specimens  of  the  building  stones  or  remarkable  bricks  used  in 
any  public  edifices,  monuments  or  tombs,  with  the  date  of  their  erection  if 
known,  and  a  note  to  say  if  exposed  to  weather  or  protected  by  stucco, 
paint,  or  roofs. 

6.  Memoranda  and  specimens  of  any  plants  or  animals  destructive  to 
masonry,  as  boring  worms  and  shells  in  water,  and  the  like,  with  speci- 
mens of  their  work. 

7.  Ornamental  or  stucco-work :  specimens  of  it,  new  or  old,  interior 
or  exterior,  with  the  best  account  procurable  of  the  materials,  preparations, 
and  working  of  them. 

8.  Specimens  of  stones  and  marbles,  shells,  &c.  used  for  image  or 
ornament-making ;  of  earths  for  pottery,  and  varnishes  of  coloured  earths 
of  all  sorts,  whether  used  as  pigments  or  not. 

9.  Specimens  of  peculiarly  good  materials  used  for  roads,  whether 
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ancient  or  modern,  with  prices,  methods  of  using  them,  and  other  Memo- 
randa. 

10.  Prices  of  all  the  above  ;  rates  of  labour,  carriage,  &c  from  the 
rough  to  the  wrought  stete,  and  all  other  statistical  details  as  in  the  case 
of  Mines  and  Mineral  products  above  mentioned. 

III. 
Agricultural  Geology. 

1.  Specimens  of  w>ffs  oT^od,  and  tWIs^^t  qualities,  for  all  kinds  of 
produce,  as  sugar,  cot4wl,TOlmM^^»^"^  ** 

2.  Of  infertile  sc^ls  ^f^^f>0^«9^      / 

3.  Of  the  subsoil  &l  rocfc.  *  w-  ^  . .  *.  ^*  • 

4.  Of  the  stones  scattered  about  these  so3s. 

5.  Memoranda  relative  to  the  height  x>f  these  soils  above  the  water  of 
wells  in  the  rains  and  dry  season,  and  of  its  drainage,  shelter,  exposi- 
tion, &G. 

6.  Of  any  kind  of  earths^  mud,  or  stones  used  as  manures,  as  peats 
from  the  jheels,  kunkurs,  &C 

7.  Of  the  deposits  (fertile  and  infertile)  left  either  by  the  common 
inundations  or  by  violent  floods,  with  memoranda  of  their  ^ects  on  the 
cultivated  soil. 

8.  Specimens  from  any  separate  spots,  where  gravel  or  stones  are 
collected  in  quantities  after  inundations  or  floods. 

^.  Accounts  of  remarkable  floods,  and  average  heights  of  the  rise  of 
rkers,  of  the  raising  of  the  soil,  alterations  in  its  produce  consequent 
thereupon,  and  all  other  details. 

10.  Memoranda  relative  to  the  formation  or  destruction  of  river-banks, 
islands,  &c.  with  measurement  if  obtainable. 

11.  Samples  of  all  kinds  of  efflorescent  fiait-earths,  with  specimens  of 
the  difierent  salts  prepared  from  them,  prices  of  preparation,  selling  rates, 
and  accounts  of  the  processes  and  uses  of  the  salts. 

12.  Specimens  of  brine  springs,  with  details  of  manufactures  if  boiled 
for  salt,  and  statistics  of  labour  and  produce,  &c  as  in  the  case  of  mines. 

IV. 
Medical   Geology. 
I.     Specimens  of  mineral  medicines  of  all  softs,  whether  produced  on 
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the  spot  or  imported,  crude  and  prepared,  with  notes  and  samples  of  the 
process  of  preparation  in  all  its  stages. 

2.  Of  the  water  of  mineral  springs,  their  temperature,  incrustations 
about  them,  account  of  their  uses,  and  specimens  of  the  rocks  or  soil  in 
which  found. 

V. 

Native  Metallurgical  Processes  of  Mineral  Manufactures, 

1.  Exact  descriptions  of  them,  however  rude  or  simple  they  may  ap- 
pear, with  samples  of  the  ores,  fhel,  fluxes,  products,  slags,  &c. 

2.  Models  or  drawings  (to  scale  if  possible)  of  the  furnaces  and  im- 
plements of  all  kinds ;  specimens  of  these  last  may  be  sent. 

3.  Memoranda  and  samples  of  the  earths  or  sands  used  for  moulds 
in  castings,  of  the  crucibles  and  beds,  raw  and  baked,  and  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  which  made. 

4.  Prices  of  raw  and  wrought  materials. 

5.  Drawings  of  machinery  used  for  turning,  boring,   polishing,  &c. 
In  conclusion :  It  is  not  supposed  that  any  individual,  unless  wholly 

devoted  to  the  research,  can  supply  the  whole  of  the  desired  specimens, 
or  even  of  the  knowledge  relative  to  any  one  product ;  but  any  single 
item  of  the  foregoing  may  be  of  importance,  at  sometime,  to  some  one  ; 
and  it  will  be  the  special  duty  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  Curator 
of  the  Museum,  to  see  justice  done  to  every  contribution  ;  whether  relat- 
ing to  the  Geology  of  India  in  general,  or  to  this  peculiar  branch  of  it. 

H.    PiDDINGTON, 

Curator^  Museum  Economic  Geology, 


Art.  VII.  —  Note  on  Fossil  Plants  discovered  in  the  Sand^ 
stone  rocks  at  Kamptee  near  Nagpoor.  By  John  G.  Mal- 
COLMSON,  Esq. 

The  accompanying  three  lithographs  represent  fossil  leaves,  discov- 
ered in  the  sandstone  quarries  on  the  banks  of  the  Khanan.  river,  opposite 
to  the  cantonment  of  Kamptee,  by  Lieut.  Munro,  of  H.  M.  39th  Regt. 
F.  L.  S.,  who  at  the  request  of  Colonel  Walpole,  kindly  presented  them 
to  me.      It  is  very  remarkable,  that  no  fossils  had  been  found  in  these 
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rocks  previous  to  Mr.  Monro's  fortunate  discovery,  as  the  quarries  have 
been  worked  for  many  years,  and  have  heen  examined  by  several  geolo- 
^sts,  including  Dr.  Voysey,  and  Capt.  Jenkins  the  distinguished  com- 
missioner in  Assam.  I  presume  that  they  must  be  confined  to  some 
thin  strata  in  the  sandstone,  as  during  a  residence  of  some  years  at 
Kamptee,  I  did  not  observe  them,  although  my  attention  was  naturally 
directed  to  the  subject,  by  the  numerous  fossils  I  had  met  with  in  the 
neighbouring  districts.  Be  the  cause  of  their  having  been  so  long  over- 
looked what  it  may,  it  affords  encouragement  to  there-examination  of  the 
same  rocks  which  extend  over  so  large  a  part  of  the  south  of  India,  esped- 
ally  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  Country,  and  in  Guzerat,  Eedur,  &c. 

In  the  Geological  map  of  a  great  part  of  the  Hyderabad  and  Nagpoor 
countries,  published  in  the  5th  voL  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  I  have  coloured  the  Kamptee  sandstone,  as  well  as  the 
other  rocks  of  the  same  character  extending  along  the  Wurdah  *  and  Go- 
davery  rivers,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  diamond  sandstones  of  the  Ma- 
dras ceded  districts,  and  of  the  sandstone  rocks  near  Kulladgee,  Badamee, 
land  Atchera,  in  our  own  neighbourhood.  The  truth  of  these  identifications, 
the  reasons  for  which  are  detailed  at  length  in  the  paper  above  referred  to, 
has  been  since  confirmed  by  a  report  of  Major  Wilkinson,  the  resident  at 
Nagpoor,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Coal  Committee,  Calcutta,  on 
the  22d  April,  1841.  "In  Wyragurh,  about  90  miles  to  the  south  west 
of  the  city  of  Nagpoor,  there  are  diamond  mines.  I  formerly  visited 
them  with  Mr.  Jenkins,  when  he  was  resident  at  Nagpoor ;  the  following 

*  In  the  Madras  Journal  of  Science  for  October,  1834.  I  have  given  a  figure 
«f  a  fossil  plant,  I  had  discovered  some  years  before  in  the  sandstone  of  Won 
in  the  Hyderabad  territory,  acquired  from  the  Nagpoor  Rajah  in  1S18.  The 
hill  of  Won  is  composed  of  sandstone,  dipping  in  all  directions  from  the  apex, 
und  varying  in  colour  from  white  to  red  and  yellow.  It  contains  also  ferruginoas 
grains  or  scales,  either  in  seams  or  disseminated  through  its  substance.  lu  a 
fragment  of  this  kind  much  resembling  the  Bangnapilly  diamond  Breccia,  a 
fossil  was  discovered  having  a  compact  structure  and  deep  black  colour,  and 
•t  is  probably  a  portion  of  a  hollow,  compressed  vegetable,  the  centre  of  which 
is  filled  with  the  sandstone.  It  is  the  only  instance  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  of  a  fossil  having  been  found  in  the  sandstones  of  Sovthern  India ; 
and  as  the  rock  corresponds  in  Geological  position  and  mineralogical  characters 
with  the  diamond  saxHlstone,  the  fact  is  of  considerable  interest,  even  if  the 
formations  were  not  found  to  be  continuous,  as  will  be  stated  hereaAer.  The 
specimen  is  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Geo- 
logical Transactions,  vol.  5.  p.  557. 
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is  what  he  has  written  about  them.  "  The  diamond  mines  of  Wyragurh, 
were  formerly  celebrated,  though  now  they  do  not  yield  sufficient  returns 
to  render  them  worth  working.  The  diamonds  were  found  in  earth 
which  forms  small  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Wyragurh.  The  spots  are  still 
distinguishable  where  they  have  been  dug  up.  During  the  reign  of  the 
late  Raja  Raghojee  Bhonsla,  the  mines  were  worked  at  a  considerable 
expense^  but  only  a  very  few  small  diamonds  of  little  value  were  found, 
and  they  are  now  entirely  negliected."* 

But  a  question  of  much  greater  importance  here  presents  itself  as  to 
the  identity  of  these  rocks  with  the  coal  strata  of  the  Bengal  Provinces  and 
of  the  Upper  Nerbudda,  and  also  with  those  sandstone  rocks  of  Guzerat, 
which  appear  to  be  identical  in  mineralogical  characters,  and  in  their  ge- 
ological relations.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  correct,  coal  will  most  pro- 
bably be  found  in  the  sandstone  ranges  of  the  eastern  part  of  Guzerat,  in 
situations  sufficiently  accessible  to  render  it  matter  of  less  regret,  that  the 
Nerbudda  cannot  be  rendered  navigable  much  above  TuUuckwarra. 
The  fossil  plants  discovered  by  Mr.  Munro,  are,  however,  too  imperfect 
to  enable  us  to  refer  them  with  certainty  to  any  of  the  few  Indian  coal 
plants  yet  described  or  figured.  They  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Glossopteris  danoeoides  of  the  Burdwan  coal  field,  figured  by  Dr. 
Royle,  in  his  2d  plate.  The  narrower  leaves  may  belong  to  another  spe- 
cies, or  more  probably  to  a  different  part  of  the  same  plant.  The  litho- 
graphs were  executed  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  Smith,  of  the  Madras 
Engineers,  from  very  beautiful  drawings  by  Mr.  Forbes,  but  as  Capt, 
Smith  observes,  "  subjects  like  these  are  very  difficult  for  pen-work  litho- 
graphy, and  the  people  at  Madras  do  not  much  practice  chalk."  The 
consequence  is  that  the  cross  hatching  obscures  the  structure  of  the  fossil, 
especially  in  Nos.  2  and  3.  With  these  plants  impressions  were  found 
not  unlike  those  of  the  large  bony  scales  of  the  sanroid  fish  of  the  carbo- 
niferous and  old  red  sandstone  rocks,  especially  those  of  the  latter.  They 
are,  however,  too  imperfect  to  justify  any  opinion  as  to  their  nature,  al- 
though, in  a  subject  so  new,  no  indication  should  be  overlooked. 

*  Reports  and  abstracts  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  coal  and  mineral  resources  of  India  and  Calcutta.  Journal  of 
Natural  History  for  July,  1842,  p.  290. 

Note, — In  a  paper  on  the  Geology  of -the  country  between  Byapoor  and 
fiellary,  by  Capt.  Newbold,  published  in  No.  46  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
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Art.  VIII. — Observations  on  the  Comet  of  ¥84d ;  made  at  tke 
Astronomical  Observatory j  Bombay.  By  Dtt.  Buist. 

Road  Ifhh  April  184a. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  March,  a  little  alter  sunset  a  most  ei- 
traordinary  appearance  presented  itself  in  the  sky,  consisting  of-  a  vast 
beam  of  light  inclining  at  an  angle  of  45^  towards  the  South ;  it  v^as  distant 
about  35^  from  the  moon,  which  was  to  the  northward.  The  rigbt 
ascension  was  very  near  one  hour ;  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  when  first 
observed  was  about  20%  was  nearly  of  the  same  declination  with  the 
moon ;  the  comet  itself  had  set,  before  its  tail  attracted  notice.  The 
tail  was  single  for  about  half  its  length,  appearing  to  exhibit  a  purplish 
black  shadow  at  both  edges,  such  as  is  sometimes  perceptible  in  the 
bright  beams  of  Aurora  Borealis,  for  which  it  might,  unless  from  its  fix- 
edness and  position  have  been  readily  nustaken.  Towards  its  upper  ex- 
Society  of  Bengal  IT.  &.  the  foMowing  passage  occurs,  <*  *!the  softer  and  finer 
varieties  of  the  cream  colored  limestone  found  in  the  viesnity.  of  TaDicotti 
ars  well  adtfiteift  ieff  liUtographia  purposes.  Some  of  the  speeimens  which  I 
bxouglit  hence,  were  sent  down  to  the  lithographic  establisbment  at  St.  Tho- 
mas' Mount  and  found  to  answer.  There  is  also  a  fine  laminar  limestone 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  with  beautiful  dendritic  appearances  betweev 
the  plates.  A*  specimen  of  tbi»  dendritic  limestone  was  ezamiaed  f«r  me,  by 
Dr*  Wight,  who  >kjBiUy  afbf d»  me  ikfi.  following  note«  <«  Tiie  a^ boreseent  t^ 
peatance  in  the. slate  1  think  an  organic  remain.  At  least,  X.  find,  when  )»deF 
a  high  magnifying  power,  that  the  black  lines  can,  with  the  point  of  a  needle  be 
pricked  off  without  touching  the  stone,  as  if  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the 
plant  was  still  there.  1  feel  Qncertai»,  however,  wbetkei  te  eall  the  origiatl 
aaMMbonihcBs^bntiidskthe  Utter/' 

APithia.obaeKvatkm  will  probably  End  its  way  into  other  works,  with  tbe 
weight  which  will  justly  attach  to  the  names. of  the  observers,  I  think  it  may 
be  useful  to  remark,  that  these  markings  are  probably  nothing  more  than  me- 
tallic arborizations,  saeh  as  abonnd  in  thie^  limestone,  wherever  it  oecaia 
Fine  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  collection  of  rocks  from  the  Southern  Mah* 
ratta  Country,  presented  by  Lieut  Hibbert  of  the  Engineers  espeeitlly  those 
from  Tallicotto.  At  page  554  of  the  5th  vol.  of  the  Geological  Transactions,! 
have  noticed  a  report  of  the  same  kind  of  fossil  plants  said  to  have  been  Avfld 
in  the.GiiddBpaMiiieftoj»es,but  which!  aaeextaiaed  to  he. nf^xe dendritic  maik- 
i«gs  ea  tli«.sufliee  of  the  atrata. 
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tremity  it  seemed  for  a  few  nights  to  be  divided  by  a  thin  line  of  shadow ; 
this  was  not  perceptible  after  the  10th. 

It  had  been  observed  so  early  as  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  the  month  at 
Madras  and  various  other  parts  of  India,  but  was  not  noted  at  Bombay* 
At  Agra  it  was  for  a  time  believed  to  be  an  exhibition  of  Zodiacal  light. 
The  stars  were  perfectly  visible  through  all  parts  of  the  taO. 


Bombay  4th  March  1843.  Altitude  of  the  Summit  of  the  Tail  10^  pointing  S.  £. 

do.         113<>  ] 
Base      104''  < 


Azimuth  of     Do.        do.         1130^  >  ^^  7^  jg,  p  ^ 


5th  March,  Sunday.  The  head  was  very  distinctly  visible  above  the 
horizon  shortly  after  sunset,  and  left  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  magnifi- 
cently developed  comet.  Its  splendor  was  however  considerably  impaired 
by  the  light  of  the  moon;  on  the  5th  and  6th  the  tail  of  the  comet  seem- 
ed to  vibrate  pulses  of  light  appearing  to  shoot  out  longitudinally  every 
15  seconds.  This  appearance  was  observed  by  several  individuals  simul- , 
taneously,  who  were  perfeiitly  at  one  as  to  the  interval  of  time  between 
the  pulses.  There  were  no  more  noticed  after  the  7th,  on  which  night 
they  were  only  slightly  apparent.  The  subjoined  observations  were  made 
at  the  Bombay  Government  Observatory,  Colaba,Lat  18°  53'  52"  N.  Lon. 
4**  51'  19"  E.  by  Kera  Laxuman  C.  a  young  Bramin,  one  of  the  assis- 
tants, who  had  been  carefully  instructed  by  Professor  Orlebar.  The  in- 
strument employed  was  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle,  the  length  of  the 
telescope  being  23  inches,  with  semi-diameter  of  the  altitude  and  a- 
zimuth  circles  6.5  and  8.5  inches  respectively,  made  by  W.  T.  Gilbert. 
This  was  placed  on  a  large  stone  pillar  based  upon  the  ground,  and  ter- 
minating under  the  cupola  of  the  Observatory,  at  an  elevation  of  75  feet 
above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea;  the  instrument  like  most  of  the  others  in 
the  Astronon^ical  Department  of  the  Observatory,  is  by  no  means  such  as 
could  be  trusted  for  accui^te  or  precise  observations.  The  altitudes 
given  in  the  subjoined  are  uncorrected  fpr  refraction,  and  the  azimuths  are 
measured  from  the  South  and  not  from  the  North,  as  the  term  generally 
means.     The  time  given  is  Bombay  mean  time  at  the  Observatory. 

The  following  observations  were  made  at  the  Observatory  on  the  e- 
venings  of  6th,  7th,  &c.  till  the  end  of  ihe  month,  at  which  latter  datp 
the  comet  became  too  obscure  to  be  fit  for  observation, 
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Time  1843. 

Altitade. 

Azimath. 

fApprox- 
imate 
lengtb 
of  Tail. 

Bemarkfl. 

Mar.    6th 

B.      ' 
8    61 

16 

O           1            II 

7      1      3 

O             >            II 

74    89    11 

Clear. 

« 

0    60 

89 

6    46    84 

76      6    41 

• 

Mar.    7th 

7      1 

6    46 

44 
18 

4    41    90 

10    97    10 

76    88    81 
73     16    34 

34- 

• 

• 

7      1 

37 

7      9    40 

74    89     18 

■ 

Mar.' 10th 

7    33 
9    60 

63 
18 

9    16    67 
16    60    M 

76    3$     17 
71     18      6 

84" 

N 

fl 

7    11 

39 

11      6    97 

78    17    46 

« 

Mar/ 11th 

7    83 

6    61 

86 

4 

6    93    61 
17    89    16 

76    13    33 
70    87     16 

« 

7    31 

14 

10    48    46 

73    38    19 

• 

Mar."  13th 

7    61 
7    31 

81 
39 

4      3    SO 
U      8    46 

76    17    38 
73    43    31 

■ 

7    86 

87 

10    66    64 

74      4    31 

■ 

Mar.' 17th 

7    46 
7    49 

86 
18 

8    43    30 
18    14    16 

75      0    44 
74    30    63 

84- 

■ 

Fainter. 

« 

7    63 

6 

13    34    46 

74    36      7 

1 

Mar/ 18th 

7    66 
7    46 

34 
31 

It    85    46 
16      7    66 

76       1     36 
78    46      4 

» 

« 

Mar.  19th 

7  66 

8  3 

97 
39 

19    37      1 

11     68    30 

74    66    17 

76    98     18 

• 
Faint. 

Mar.  2l8t 

7      3 
7    31 

3 
84 

36    33    33 
98     17    49 

69      6     11 
73      4     16 

89- 

Mar.'22nd 
Mar.  24tb 
Mar.  26th 
Mar.  27th 

7    30 
7    41 
7    89 
7    66 
7    30 

68 
19 
11 
63 

38 

31      3    36 
19    33    33 
31      3    48 
18    11     13 
34    30    33 

73      6    83 
73     13      4 

73  6    27 

74  66    86 
73    33     16 

80« 

97'' 
36- 

« 
Very  fiunt. 

■ 

7    38 

13 

33    37    11 

78    13    69 

« 

Mar.  29th 
Mar.  30th 
Mar.  3l8t 

7    46 
7    43 

do, 

68 
66 

31     13    96 

33      8    30 

do. 

74    98      9 
78    17    66 

do. 

98" 

31" 
30 

J      utesofarc. 
The  Head  of  the  Comet  dis- 
appearing altogetlier. 

ThQ  Tail  was  observed  till  the  4th  of  April,  on  which  it  disappeared  also. 
These  observations  were  taken  with  great  care,  but  the  comet  becom- 
ing obscure  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  could  not  be  distinctly  seen 
in  the  telescope;  the  observations  about  that  period  therefore,  should  be 
<^onsidered  right  only  within  three  minutes  of  arc 


Abt.  IX.  —  Meteorological  Observations^ 
The  Observations  in  the  present  number  were  made  at  the  Magnetic 
Observatory.    The  Barometer  is  a  standard  of  Newman ;  the  readings  are 
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continued  as  noted  from  the  scale,  without  correcting  for  temperature  or 
capillary.  The  Barometer  from  which  the  Observations  for  May,  June, 
and  July  1841,  were  noted,  is  a  standard  by  Adie  of  Edinburgh; —  its 
readings  are  0.150  higher  than  those  of  Newman ;  so  that  assuming  this  last 
for  the  true  standard,  and  as  such  it  is  now  employed,  0.150  must  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  observations  of  Na  1  of  the  Journal  to  reconcile  them 
with  the  others.  The  most  of  the  instruments  in  use  till  September  1842> 
were  the  same  as  those  noted  by  Professor  Orlebar* 

The  term-day  observations  of  July  due  to  the  following  number  were 
lost;  the  assistants  had  at  this  time  dropped  away  one  after  another,  till  one 
only  remained  and  he  was  sick.  From  the  1st  September  the  hourly 
readings  continue  uninterrupted,  and  the  means  of  the  month,  instead  of 
the  term-day  observations,  will  be  supplied  for  future  numbers  after  the 
month  of  August.  George  Buist. 

In  charge  of  the  Observatory. 

Magnetic  Observatory ,  Colaba^  Meteorological  Ohservations,  21st  April  1842. 
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Magnetic  Observatory ^  Bombay,  Colaba,  Meteorological  Observations^  23d  May 

1842. 
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TlM  ab<nr»  only  ajaeikd  oner  a:  peiiod  of  lHv elve  :iiow«^  nroAiaMr  WUUi  Mt  BoSiliair 
fbff  Europe  on  aick  certificate  on  the  lot  of  May,  and  hi«  Miccessor  was  placed  in  charge  oM 
ibo  IMi  of  July ;  at  this  fini» there  was  onljf  a  iAngle  asalMant  In  thts^Magnetitt^  aii4>tfe8Mro«i^ 
t|icit4»patmemoftiieObnen«titfy:«Dd*wlthdfBt  le«i«tlM  d»y.  ber«ra.fl».alUKUM4«rB.day. 
Il  waa  impoaaible  for  him  to  attempt  the  c^naecutive  boorlv  obiervationa. 


Abt.  X.—  Copy  qfthe  A^oka  Biseripii^  i^^Hrmr.  % 
Capt;  I..  G.  Jacob,  and  N;  L.  WKBTEROA-fcWir,  Bfiq^ 

The  following  inscription  should  have  appeared  at  the  beginning  of 
this  numher,  hut  it  was  thought  advisable,  to  defer  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  lithographer,  until  Capt  Jacob  could  be  consulted  as  to  the 
mode  of  having  it  executed.  The  lithographed  copy  itself  has  unfor- 
tunately not  had  the  benefit  of  Capt.  Jacob's  revision,  but  it  is  hoped,  that 
It  will  be  found  to  be  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  original      Another  copy 
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has  been  transmitted  by  Mr.  Westergaard  to  Professor  Lassen,  and  will 
probably  appear  in  Germany,  with  the  advantage  of  a  commentary  by  tiiat 
celebrated  orientalist.  The  original  is  deposited,  for  reference,  in  the 
library  of  the  Society. 

K  any  apology  were  required  for  publishing  a  correct  copy  of  the 
most  valuable  historical  monument  yet  discovered  in  India,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  following  extract  of  a  private  letter,  dated  the  8th  April,  from 
Capt.  Jacob,  who  devoted  a  long  time  to  making  and  correcting  the  copy. 
Those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  will  find  Mr.  J.  Frinsep's 
papers,  and  the  Journal  of  Lieut  Postans*  Journey,  made  by  order  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  at  pages  219,  834,  365  and  864,  of  the  7th  voL  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1838. 

"  The  History  of  the  Gimar  Inscription's  copyings  is  first  to  be  seen  in 
Prinsep's  JoumaL  You  are  aware  of.  his  attempt  to  obtain  more  per- 
fect copies  than  those  first  made  by  Capt.  Lang,  at  the  instigation  of  our 
late  President.  For  this  purpose,  Lieut.  Postans  was  deputed  to  Joo- 
naghur,  who  took  infinite  pains  to  secure  exactitude,  aided  by  Capt.  Lang 
who  was  with  him  at  the  spot. 

"  These  copies  were  forwarded  to  Calcutta,  but  reached  as  the  ever  to  be 
lamented  Prinsep  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  from  the  land  which  his 
genius  had  helped  to  illumine.  The  MSS.  and  cloth  copies  rotted 
in  the  Calcutta  godown.  I  gave  a  duplicate  copy  of  the  cloth  copy  to 
your  predecessor  at  Postans'  request,  for  the  London  (Parent)  Society, 
but  never  could  ascertain  what  became  of  it. 

**  I  undertook  to  make  fresh  copies  of  these  Inscriptions  for  the  Cal- 
cutta people,  and  I  had  been  engaged  some  time  in  the  rock  when  Mr. 
Westergaard  arrived  in  India.  I  gave  him  my  present  copies,  and  we 
went  over  them  partly  together  at  the  rock.  The  old  Asoka  inscription 
you  are  now  about  publishing,  was  I  think  nearly  faultless ;  but  for  the  two 
published  in  your  last  number,  you  are  indebted  chiefly  to  our  Danish 
brother's  labours  for  the  correct  form  in  which  they  appear." 
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JOURNAL 

OF   THE 

BOMBAY     BRANCH 

OP    THE 

ROYAL    ASIATIC    SOCIETY. 


OCTOBE  R,     1843. 

Art.  1 — Translation  of  an  Inscription  found  at  Nagpore; 
with  a  Facsimile,  and  Transcript  in  Balhodh. 
By  Ball  Gungadhar  Shastree^  Esq. 

Remarks  on  the  historical  valtie  of  the  Inscription. 

1.  The  accompanying  Inscription,  copied  from  a  stone  at  Nagpore? 
was  sent  to  me  last  year  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  to  whom  it  had  been  trans- 
mitted by  Mr.  L.  R.  Reid.  On  examining  it  attentively,  I  found  that, 
though  copied  with  some  care,  it  was  inaccurate  in  many  places ;  and  be- 
sides wanting  one  or  two  lines  at  the  commencement,  had  blanks  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  in  which  the  letters  must  have  been  illegible  on  account  of 
fracture  or  some  other  circumstance.  The  part  omitted  at  the  begin- 
ning, is,  however,  of  no  consequence  in  a  practical  point  of  view ;  for, 
since  the  two  or  three  lines  that  follow  contain  the  customary  invocations, 
it  could  not  possibly  have  reference  to  any  other  subject.  In  regard  to 
the  blanks,  I  have  filled  them  up  with  such  words  as  were  suggested  by 
the  context ;  and  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  find  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  name  of  one  king,  very  little  of  the  important  part  of  the  Inscription 
can  be  affected  by  any  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  my  conjectural 
readings,  which,  as  admitting  of  doubt,  I  have  distinguished  with  a  mark 
of  interrogation  or  enclosed  within  brackets. 

2.  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  subjoined  English  Translation,  that 
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the  Inscription  contains  a  kind  of  eulogy  on  the  kings  of  the  Praman 
family,  written  during  the  reign  of  Nara  Varma,  in  the  Samvat  year  1161 
or  1105  A.  D.  The  race  whose  achievements  it  commemorates,  is  one 
of  the  four  Agniculas,  the  account  of  whose  birth  or  regeneration  from 
the  sacrificial  fire  of  Vasishta  Muni,  as  given  by  Col.  Tod,  is  repeated 
in  the  10th  verse ;  though  the  motive  assigned  by  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  to  Vasishta  for  creating  new  tribes  of  Kshatriyas,  is  a  desire  of  tak- 
ing revenge  on  his  opponent  Vishwamitra,  and  not  the  general  prevalence 
of  heterodoxy  and  vice  all  over  India. 

3.  The  Pramaras  (more  properly  Paramaras  according  to  our  In- 
scription) appear  to  have  acted  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  of  India.  I  extract  the  following  remarks  firom  the  author- 
ity just  cited,  regarding  the  extent  of  their  territory,  the  names  of  the 
prmcipal  kings  of  their  family,  and  the  capitals  to  which  their  power 
was  transferred  at  various  periods. 

'<  The  Pramara,  though  not,  as  his  name  implies,  the  diief  warrior,  was 
the  most  potent  of  the  Agniculas.  He  sent  forth  thirty-five  scuihBj  or 
branches,  several  of  whom  enjoyed  extensive  sovereignties.  ^<The  world 
is  the  Pramaras,"  is  an  ancient  saying,  denoting  their  extensive  sway ;  and 
•  the  No'kote  maroosthulH  signified  the  nine  divisions  into  which  the 
country,  from  the  Sutledge  to  the  ocean,  was  partitioned  adiong  them. 

'<  Maheshwar,  Dhar,  Mandoo,  Oojein,  Chundrabhaga,  Cheetore, 
Aboo,  Chandravati,  Mhow,  Maidana,  Parmavati,  Omrakote,  Bekher> 
Lodurva,  and  Puttun,  are  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  capitals  they  con- 
quered or  founded. 

"  Though  the  Pramara  family  never  equalled  in  wealth  the  famed 
Solanki  princes  of  Anhalwarra,  or  shone  with  such  lustre  as  the  Chohan, 
it  attained  a  wider  range,  and  an  earlier  consolidation  of  dominion  than 
either,  and  far  excelled  in  all,  the  Purihara,  the  least  and  last  of  the  Agni- 
culas, which  it  long  held  tributary. 

'^  Maheshwar,  tiie  ancient  seat  of  the  Hya  kings,  appears  to  liave 
been  the  first  seat  of  government  of  the  Pramaras.  They  subsequ^itly 
founded  Dharanagar  and  Mandoo  on  the  crest  of  the  Vindhya  hills ; 
and  to  them  is  even  attributed  the  city  of  Oojein,  the  first  meridian  of 
the  Hindus,  and  the  seat  of  Vicrama. 

"  There  are  numerous  records  of  the  family,  fixing  eras  in  their  his- 
tory, of  more  modern  times ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  uterpretation 
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of  yet'undeciphered  inscriptions^  may  cany  us  back  beyond  the  sevsntb 
century. 

"  The  era  of  IJhoj,  the  son  of  Monj,  has  been  satisfactorily  settled  ? 
and  an  inscription  in  the  nail-headed  character,  carries  it  back  a  step  far- 
ther, and  elicits  an  historical  fa.ct  of  infinite  value,  giving  the  date  of  the 
last  prince  of  the  Fiamaras  of  Cheetore,  and  the  consequent  accession  of 
the  Gehlotes. 

<^  The  Narbada  was  no  limit  to  the  power  of  the  Pramaras*  About 
the  very  period  of  the  foregoing  inscription,  Ram  Pramar,  held  his  court 
in  Tdungana,  and  is  invested  by  the  Chohan  bard  Chand,  with  the 
dignity  of  paramount  sovereign  of  India,  and  head  of  a  splendid  feudal  as- 
sociation, whose  members  became  independent  on  his  death.  The  bard 
makes  this  a  voluntary  act  of  the  Pramaras;  but  coupled  with  the 
Gehlote's  violent  acquisition  of  Cheetore,  we  may  suppose  the  successor  of 
Ram  was  unable  to  maintain  such  supremacy. 

"  While  Hindu  literature  survives,  the  name  of  Bhoj  Pramara  and 
*the  nine  gems'  of  his  court  cannot  perish ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
which  of  the  three  princes  of  this  name  is  particularly  alluded  to,  as  they 
all  appear  to  have  been  patrons  of  science. 

<<  Chandragoopta,  the  supposed  opponent  of  Alexander,  was  a  Mori, 
and  in  the  sacred  genealogies  is  declared  of  the  race  of  Takshac.  The 
ancient  inscriptions  of  the  Pramdras,  of  which  Mori  is  a  prindpal  branch, 
declare  it  of  the  race  of  Tusta  and  Takshac,  as  does  that  now  given  from 
the  seat  of  their  power>  Cheetore. 

^^Shalwahan,  the  eonquerer  of  Vicramaditya,  was  a  Takshac,  and  his 
era  set  aside  that  of  the  Tuar  in  the  Dekhan. 

"  Not  one  remnant  of  independence  exists  to  mark  the  greatness  of  the 
Pramiras ;  ruins  are  the  sole  records  of  theirpower.  The  prince  of  Dhat 
in  the  Indian  des^  is  the  last  phantom  of  royalty  of  the  race ;  and  the 
descendant  of  the  prince  who  protected  Humayoon  when  driven  from  the 
throne  of  TimuT)  in  whose  capital,  Oomerkote,  the  great  Akbar  was  born, 
is  at  the  foot  of  (the)  fortune's  ladder  ;his  throne  in  the  desert,  the  footstool 
of  the  Bulotch,  on  whose  bounty  he  is  dependent  for  support. 

"  Among  the  thirty-five  Sach®  of  the  Pramaras,  the  Vihil  was  eminent, 
the  princes  of  which  line  appear  to  have  been  lords  of  Chamravati,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Aravulli. 

^*  The  Rao  of  Bejolli,  one  of  the  sixteen  superior  nobles  of  the  Rana's 
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court,  is  a  Pramara  of  the  ancient  stock  of  Dhar,  and  perhaps  its  most 
respectable  representative.**' 

4.  As  the  preceding  passage  is  almost  the  only  one  in  the  Annals  of 
Rajesthan,  which  has  an  exclusive  reference  to  the  Pramaras,  I  have  taken  it 
entire  to  shew  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  Col.  Tod  in  regard  to  this 
family.  I  may  state  that  those  of  the  events  mentioned  by  him,  which  relate 
to  the  whole  of  the  period  antecedent  to  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  appear  to  rest  almost  entirely  on  tradition,  the  only  written  docu- 
ments discovered  before  the  time  he  wrote,  being  three  copper-plate  grants 
found  at  Ujjayani,  two  bearing  dates  between  the  SamwU  years  1192  and 
1200,  and  one  without  date.f  After  acareful  examination  of  their  contents, 
Mr.  Colebrooke  considers  them  as  authenticating  the  following  series  of 
kings ;  viz,  Udayaditya  D6va ;  his  son  Nara  Varma  Deva ;  his  son  Yasho 
Varma  Deva;  and  his  two  sons  Jaya  Varma  Deva,  andLakshmi  Varma 
Deva ;  the  reigns  of  these  princes  extending  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era  to  near  the  close  of  the  twelfth. 
CoL  Tod  carries  the  line  retrospectively  on  the  authority  of  the  MadhU' 
caraghar  Marble  and  Bhcja  CharitrOy  and  places  the  names  of  Sindhu, 
Munja,  Sindhula  and  Bhoja,  before  that  of  Udayaditya,  the  earliest  king 
mentioned  in  the  Ujjayani  Plates. 

5.  A  copper  plate-grant,  dated  Samvat  1267,  was  found  at  Fiplia- 
naggar,  in  the  territory  of  Bhopal,  by  the  late  Mr.  L.  Wilkinson,  the  Po- 
litical Agent  at  that  place.  The  inscription  upon  it,  which  appears  with 
a  translation  by  him  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for 
July  1836,  J  brings  down  the  genealogy  to  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  of  Christ ;  following  the  prince,  last  mentioned  in  the  Ujjayani 
plates,  with  the  names  of  Vindhya  Varma,  Amushyayana,  Subhasa  Varma 
and  Arjuna ;  and,  as  the  late  Mr.  Prinsep  observes  in  a  note  upon  it, 
^^  exactly  filling  up  the  blank  between  the  former  prince  and  Birsal  in 
1220."  This  document  also  mentions  Bhoja,  as  being  the  father  of 
Udayaditya,  confirming  the  last  of  the  three  names,  prefixed  by  Col 
Tod  to  the  Ujjayani  list,  on  an  authority  which  might  be  regarded  as 
not  altogether  decisive.  §     Another  copper-plate  grant,  found  in  the 

*  Annals,  of  Rajeslhdn  Vol.  I.  p.  91. 

t  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Vol.  1.  p.  231. 

X  See  page  377. 

§  Two  other  grants  by  this  same  king,  Arjuna,  dag  up  at  Piplianaggar,  ap- 
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same  locality*  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  supplies  the  name  of  Harrischandra 
D6va,  the  son  of  Lakshmi  Varma,  the  brother  of  Jaya  Varma.  This  is 
dated  Samvat  1236,  or  A.  D.  1180. 

6.  The  Nagpore  Inscription,  now  brought  to  light,  contains,  as  before 
observed,  an  eulogy  written  by  order  of  Nara  Varma  m  Samvat  1161,  or 
A.  D.  1105,  descriptive  of  the  glory  and  achievements  of  his  ancestors, 
and  particularly  his  brother,  Lakshmidhara.  It  will  appear  to  be  a  doc-* 
ument  of  some  historical  importance,  as  it  confirms  the  names  of  Uda- 
yaditya,  and  his  father,  Bhoja,  mentioned  in  the  various  records  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  supplies  the  names  of  Bhadra  Raja,  Bhoja  Raja,  Bhimaka, 
and  Vairi  Sinha,  ascending  upwards  from  Bhoja  in  a  reverse  order  of 
time,  and  carrying  the  line  about  80  years  backwards,  or  to  the  year  A. 
D.  965,  at  an  average  of  twenty  years  to  the  duration  of  each  reign. 
These  names,  arranged  in  the  order  of  time,  and  connected  mih  those  al- 
ready found  in  other  grants,  will  stand  as  follows. 

1  Vairi  Sinha. 

2  Bhimaka      (his  son.) 

3  Raja  Raja  or  Bhoja  Rajaf  (his  son.) 

4  Bhadra  Raja  (his  younger  brother.) 

5  Bhoja  Deva  (his  son.) 

6  Udayaditya  (his  son.) 

7  Lakshmidhara  (his  son.) 

8  Nara  Varma  Deva  (A.  D.  1105  his  brother.) 

9  Yasho  Varma  Deva  (A.  D.  1137  his  son.) 

10  Jaya  Varma  Deva  (his  son.) 

1 1  Lakshmi  Varma  D6va  (his  brother.) 

12  Vindhya  Varma  (son  of  Ajaya  Varma.) 

13  Harrischandra  (A.  D.  1 179  son  of  Lakshmi  Varma.) 

14  Amushyayana  (son  of  Vindhya  Varma.) 

15  Subhasa  Varma  (his  son.)  . 

16  Arjuna  (his  son  A.  D.  1211.) 

pear  to  correspond  with  this,  word  for  word,  one  later  by  three  and  the  other 
by  five  years. 

*  See  page  736,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  August  1838. 

t  The  first  syllable  being  a  blank,  either  ^^  iff^  or  any  other  letter  may 
be  supplied.    This  is  the  exception  alluded  to  in  para,  first  of  this  paper. 
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It  must  be  noticed  that  in  this  enumeration,  we  see  nothing  of  Sindha, 
Munja,  or  Sindhula,  placed  by  Col.  Tod  before  the  dth  Prince  on  the  au- 
thority of  Bhoja  Charitra,  &c 

7.  Though  we  have  two  Bhojas  in  the  above  list,  neither  of  £hem 
can,  for  a  ooioment,  be  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  famous  patron  of 
the  *'nine  gems ;"  for  had  either  been  a  lover  of  literature  to  any  extent, 
the  writer  of  our  Inscription,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  much  r^ard 
for  truth  when  exalting  the  merits  of  the  ancestors  of  his  master,  would 
surely  never  have  omitted  to  take  due  notice  of  such  an  agreeable  topic. 
The  theories  of  Mr.  Bentley  and  Major  Wilford,  the  former  of  whom 
places  the  reign  of  Raja  Bhoja  between  the  years  982  and  1032  A.  D. 
and  the  latter  supposes  the  death  of  that  prince  as  having  occurred  be- 
tween 977  and  982  at  the  latest,*  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  shaken 
to  the  base  by  a  clear  and  forcible  evidence^  the  existence  of  which  could 
not  have  been  imagined  at  the  time  those  distinguished  orientalists  wrote. 

8.  The  records  of  the  Pramara  kings,  already  collected,  are  also  quite 
sufficient  to  shew  how  little  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  genealo- 
gies of  the  Hindu  kings,  given  by  Abul  Fazil  in  the  Ayeen  Akbari.  In 
his  list  of  the  Malwa  kings,  quoted  in  Mr*  Prinsep's  Chronological  Ta- 
bles,f  it  is  difficult  to  identify  even  half  of  the  names  contained  in  the 
preceding  catalogue. 

9.  In  such  a  hyperbolical  eulogy  as  the  accompanying,  no  particu- 
lar importance  can  be  attached  to  any  of  the  exploits  assigned  to  the  elder 
Pramaras,  or  to  Lakshmidhara.  But  the  defeat  of  Kama,  king  of  the 
Kamatica,  by  Udayaditya;  the  conquest  of  Tripura  by  Lakshmidhara 
and  his  victories  over  the  Angas,  the  Kalingas,  the  chieftains  of  the  south 
as  far  down  as  Rama's  bridge,  and  those  of  the  north  as  high  as  the 
country  of  the  Turushkas,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Vanku,  some  stream 
perhaps  in  Kashmir,  may  be  particularized  as  shewing  the  great  extent 
of  the  resources  of  the  Pramaras  at  the  period  under  investigation. 

10  The  villages  granted  by  Lakshmidhara,  and  confirmed  by  his 
brother  and  successor  Nara  Varma,  are  mentioned  as  being  situated  in 
the  province  of  Vyaptir.      The  site  of  this,  I  am  unable  to  fix.     I  may, 

•  See  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  VIII.  and  preface  to  Wilson's  Sancrit  Dic- 
tionary, page  vi. 

t  See  Appendix  to  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal  for  December, 
1835. 
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however,  offer  a  ccmjecture  on  the  subject.  Nagpur,  means  a  town  of  ser- 
pentsy  and  is  very  frequently  known  to  the  learned  among  us  by  the  sy- 
nonymous epithet  of  Vyalapur.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancient 
name  of  the  place  was  Vyapur,  and  that  some  influential  individual  or 
chief  changed  it  into  the  more  significant  appellation  of  Vyalapur.  The 
successors  of  Nara  Varma  appear  to  have  reigned  in  Mandap  and  Nilagiri, 
which  affords  a  proof  in  favour  of  Col.  Tod's  long  list  of  the  Pramara 
capitals. 

1 1.  The  language  of  the  InscripticHi,  is,  as  above  remarked,  extreme- 
ly pompous  and  figurative,  quite  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written ;  though  considered  very  elegant  according  to  the  modern  pervert- 
ed notions  of  our  writers,  who,  like  the  author  of  this  eulogy,  do  not 
even  scruple  to  exalt  their  heroes  above  the  gods,  by  employing  child- 
ish plays  on  words  and  other  similar  artifices.  There  is  scarcely  a  single 
couple  in  which  we  have  not  one  or  two  words  employed  in  a  double 
meaning.  Its  hyperboles,  metaphors,  and  mythological  allusions,  are  so  far- 
fetched and  unnatural,  that,  notwithstanding  all  my  pains,  I  fear,  some  of 
them  may  yet  be  found  unintelligible  to  a  mere  English  reader. 

12.  The  charact^,  in  which  the  Inscription  is  written,  is  what  Mr. 
Prinsep  calls  <<Kutila"  or  crooked,  a  name  given  to  it  in  one  of  the 
grants  of  the  middle  ages  discovered  by  him.  A  line  or  two  at  the  bottom 
appear  somewhat  different  from  the  rest,  the  form  of  the  letters  being 
evidently  ornamental.  The  character,  on  the  whole,  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Kharepatan  grant,  and  I  need  not  therefore,  describe  it  any 
further. 

Translation  of  an  Inscription  found  on  a  stone  at  Nagpore, 

[  The  transcript  begins  with  a  part  of  a  sentence,  from  which  circum- 
stance and  from  the  absence  of  the  usual  invocation,  it  appears  that  the 
first  line  of  the  Inscription  has  not  been  copied  or  had  been  effaced]. 
O  Goddess !  may  we  be  blessed  with  openness,  generosity,  sweetness, 
deep  meditation,  and  equanimity,  which  attributes  belong  to  you ;  and  [O 
Sarasvatti,  (the  goddess  of  speech)  do  thou  also  inspire  me  with  thy  at- 
tributes, simphcity,  elegance,  unity,  and  harmony.^]  May  the  lord  of 
Lakshimi,  who  is  without  a  second  in  the  three  worlds,  be  propitious  to 

1  Wherever  a  simile  or  contrast  is  expressed  by  a  play  upon  words,  I  have 
distinguished  their  secondary  sense  by  using  brackets  of  this  kind.  [  ] 
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you  (mankind).  The  sun  and  other  lununaries  shine  forth,  having  an 
asylum  in  his  imperishable  heaven.  May  good  poetry,  which  abounds  in 
Jati  and  other  kinds  of  metre,  as  well  as  in  the  figures  of  speech,  pathetic 
sentiments,  and  other  ornaments,  be  propitious  to  us;  [resembling  virtu- 
ous and  learned  men  descended  from  a  good  race,  possessed  of  noble  ac- 
complishments, and  capable  of  feeling  poetical  charms.  May  Shiva,  who 
is  formidable  to  the  towers  of  his  insupportable  enemy;  ^  who  adorns 
himself  with  ashes,  and  to  whom  Kubera  does  homage,  grant  you  happiness, 
like  the  Agni  race  [which  is  terrible  to  its  foes,  is  adorned  with  prosperity, 
and  honoured  by  the  kings  of  kings] .  Glory  to  the  lotus-seated  Brahma, 
who,  like  pearls,  is  produced  in  the  hollow  of  this  oyster-like  mundane  ^g, 
and  is  honoured  by  Mahesha  [as  pearls  are  by  rich  men]  •  May  we  be  bless- 
ed with  enjoyment  and  beatitude  by  the  awful  and  noble  figures  of  the  lords 
of  Um4  and  Rama,  one  of  whom  delights  in  an  utter  absence  of  worldlj 
desire,  a  wreath  of  human  skulls,  skins  of  tigers  and  elephants,  *and  ^ 
sprinkling  of  ashes  ;  while  the  other  indulges  himself  in  passion,  and  takes 
pleasure  in  garlands  of  flowers,  apparel,  necklaces,  and  fragrant  oint- 
ments. May  Vishnu  be  propitious,  who,  like  a  universal  car,  has  created 
this  universe  without  being  different  from  it,  to  maintain  the  KarmaMiman- 
sa  Philosophy?  There  is  a  noble  mountain,  named  Abu,  which  mocks  the 
pride  of  the  lord  of  the  mountains  (the  Meru)  by  its  lofty  summits,  and 
resembles  the  blue  firmament  by  its  brows  composed  of  sapphire.  The  cir- 
cle of  the  lotuses,  waving  in  lakes  on  its  sky-reaching-peaks,  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  fragment  of  another  mundane  egg.  Brahma,  being  desirous  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  abode  of  the  gods  or  that  of  men  was  purer,  ^  sus- 
pended to  the  two  extremities  of  this  mountain,  which,  metbinks,  resembles 
a  true  balance,  the  heaven  inhabited  by  gods,  and  the  earth  peopled  by  hu- 
man beings ;  when  the  former  went  up  in  consequence  of  the  pillar-like 
celestial  mountain,  and  hence  was  proved  to  be  endowed  with  greater 
purity.  This  Abu  aspires  to  the  beauty  of  the  universal  car,  which  has  the 
earth  and  the  heavens  for  its  two  wheels,  connected  by  an  axis,  reaching, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  expanse  of  water,  and,  on  the  other,  th^  confines  of 
space,  and  appears  bending  in  this  rugged  career  of  life,  by  being  impeded 

2    TripurllBura. 

3.  This  alludes  to  the  ancient  Hindu  custom  of  testing  the  character  of  a 
man  by  weighing  him.  Being  lighter  was  always  regarded  as  a  proof  of  honeflty 
or  innocence. 
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ItL  the  regions  of  the  gtars.  On  this  hill»  whose  green  and  pleadant  brows 
were  overflowed  with  the  waters  of  the  celestial  streams,  resided  the 
Muni  Yasishthay  the.  chief  of  those  versed  in  the  Vedas ;  who>  obedient  to 
his  father  ?(BrahQia),  carried  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  mundane  egg  the 
river  Yamuna,  in  the  form  of  smoke  proceedmg  from  the  sacred  triad  of 
iires,  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  (celestial)  Ganga.  His  pre- 
cepts, like  guides,  extricate  the  caivlike  triad  of  the  worlds,  when,  pursu- 
ing  a  wrong  direction,  it  sinks  into  the  quicksand  of  temporal  affairs,  bor- 
dering on  the  gr^t  stream  of  knowledge*  Once  on  a  Ume  when  Kan- 
shika  (yiahwamitra)  paid  a  visit  to  the  forest,  and  was  endeavouring  to 
carry  away  the  cow  Nandiai,  who  had  delighted  him  by  producing  every 
thing  necessary  for  his  entertainment,  the  enraged  Muni  Vasishtha  propi- 
tiated the  fire  .by  his  offerings,  and  from  it  came  forth  Paramara,  the  true 
conqueror  and  slayer  of  foes.  His  family  became  an  image  of  those 
of  the  sun  and  moon ;  that,  assuming  humility  and  delighting  in  huge 
ajrmour,  faithful  banners,  and  great  renown;  [these  glorying  in  having 
given  birth  to  Raghava,  Viahala-yarma,  Satya  Ketu,  and  Prithu.] 
That  is  invincible  to  the  race  of  the  immortal  gods,  is  produced 
from  fire,  and  fond  of  (polite)  aasemblies ;  [these  gave  birth  to  the 
kings,  Aja,  llama,  Nalla,  and  Bharata.]  In  this  race  flourished  the  king 
Vairi  Sinba,  on  whose  royal  birth,  prosperity,  prowess,  imperial  dignity, 
generosity,  and  courage,  shed  a  lustre ;  while  the  space  before  his  throne 
waSiStrewed  with  getn9  and  rubies,  dropped  from  the  crowned  heads  of 
kings,  who  constantly  attended  his  court  to  do  him  homage.  While  he 
was  marching  to  conquer  the. rmnotest  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  regions 
of  space,  filled  with  umbrellas  of  peacock's  feathers  shining  like  emer- 
;3ild9,.a|[>pearedas;if  choked  up  with  the  poisonous  respirations  proceeding 
fromitbe  exhausted  Sb^sha,  ^  trembling.under  the  load  of  the  earth,  which 
wa^  oppressed*  uoderithe  feet  of<the  marching  train  of  hislusty  elephants. 
His  fieny  and  iimnort}il  spirit  .still  jiurvives  in  the  subterranean  regions 
in  >the  person  of  the  V&dAva  Are ;  on  the  earth,  in  that  of  the  golden 
mountain;  initbe  havens,  in  that  of  the  starry  firmament;  and  in  the 
liorieon>  4n  .that  of  the  gold-coloured  areh.  He  ruled  the  earth,  sham- 
ing Indra  in  bea(Ven  by  Ms  prosperity ;  defeating  the  army  of  his  foes  in 
hostile  lands  by  his  prowess;  and  surpassing,  by  his  support  of  the  earth, 
the  lord  of  the  serpents  in  the  regions  inhabited  by  those  beings.     From 


4    The  great  serpent  that  supports  the  earth. 
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him  was  bom  king  Bbima,  who  gave  a  new  face  to  the  earth ;  whose 
wrath  was  cooled  by  tears  flowing  from  the  eyes  of  the  widowed  families 
of  his  enemies ;  and  the  flame  of  whose  valour  is  still  visible  in  the  starry 
firmament,  sending  down  its  smoke  in  the  shape  of  the  blue  sky.  The 
clusters  of  pearls,  projected  upwards  from  the  foreheads  of  the  elephants 
slain  by  him,  though  falling  down  in  the  shape  of  stars,  have  not  yet 
reached  the  earth.  Here  is  a  great  marvel;  to  whom  shall  we  re- 
late it  ?  Who  will  believe  it  ?  This  king,  though  he  supported  the 
earth,  earned  extraordinary  Lukshimi  (wealth),  and  assisted  the  pure-miod- 
ed,  did  not  resemble  Vaikunth  (Vishnu)  [as  he  was  always  irresistible.] 
His  son  Shri-Raja  Raja  (or  Bhoja  Raja),  acted  as  thePinak-armed  god 
(Mahadeva)  to  the  towers  of  his  enemies ;  and  his  fiery  spirit,  with  a  de- 
sire of  protecting  this  globe,  has  overspread  it  in  the  form  of  the  moun- 
tain Lokaloka  ^  Even  in  his  pleasant  excursions,  his  armies  covered 
the  earth ;  the  dust,  raised  by  his  cavalry,  obscured  the  horizon ;  and  tbe 
noise  of  the  chains  rattling  on  the  march  of  his  elephants,  filled  the  con- 
cavity of  the  basin  of  the  universe.  His  foes,  when  they  were  transform- 
ed into  gods  on  being  slain  by  his  sword,  and  saw  their  headless  trunks 
surrounded  by  armed  men,  became  impatient  to  descend  from  their  celestial 
chariots  to  combat  new  heroes,  but  the  heavenly  virgins  encircled  round 
their  necks  and  held  them  back  £rom  returning  to  the  earth.  His  younger 
son,  the  renowned  Shri  Bhidra  Raja,  was  endowed  with  a  fiery  spirit,  akin 
to  the  blazing  V adava,  and  slew  his  enemies,  brandishing  his  sword  like  a 
stream,  tossed  about  by  a  strong  gale  of  wmd.  The  dust  raised  by 
the  march  of  his  cavalry,  assumed  the  appearance  of  smoke,  which, 
methinks,  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  all-devouring  fire,  as  if  the 
same  proceeded  through  excavations  made  into  the  earth  by  his  elephants. 
His  foes  regarded  him  as  endowed  with  the  proftindity  of  the  ocean,  as  mani- 
fested at  the  annihilation  of  the  world ;  the  might  of  the  world-destroying 
wind;  the  stability  of  the  lord  of  the  tortoises,  that  supports  the  earth ;  the 
spaciousness  of  the  basin  of  the  universe ;  the  brilliancy  of  the  world-con- 
summg  fire,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  celestial  vault  The  throne  of  his 
son  Shri  Bhoja  D6va,  who,  occupying  the  pinnacle  of  royal  greatness, 
peculiarly  adorned  this  world,  was  the  only  refuge  to  those,  who,  having  lost 
their  kingdoms  through  envy,  were  obliged  to  do  him  homage  by  lower- 

5  The  mountain  supposed  to  mark  the  confines  of  the  universe,  or  the  space 
illuminated  by  the  sun's  rays. 
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ing  their  heads  before  his  lotus-like  feet,  which  were  kissed  by  the  lustre 
of  the  gems  composing  their  crowns.    (The  next  verse,  which  describes 
the  train  of  the  elephants  of  this  king,  is  rather  unintelligible).  In  the  reci- 
tation of  his  praises  in  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  Vikuntha  (Vishnu)  envies 
the  four-mouthed  Brahma;  this  god  is  jealous  of  the  five-mouthed  Hara, 
who  cannot  bear  to  see  himself  surpassed  by  his  six-mouthed  son.     This 
commander  ei  the  heavenly  host  again  grieves,  when  he  sees  the  superior 
eloquence  of  the  chief  of  serpents,  endowed  with  a  thousand  mouths. 
This  king  having  attained  the  companionship  of  Indra,  the  state  was  in- 
volved in  dissentions  in  consequence  of  being  deprived  of  its  sovereign; 
and  at  such  a  period  came  into  the  world  his  son  Udayaditya,  who  sub- 
verted the  king  Kanra  of  the  Karnataka,  that  had  harassed  the  earth ; 
imitating  thereby  the  achievement  of  the  great   Boar.      Though  the. 
groups  of  his  foes,  overcome  by  the  dazzling  sun  of  his  glory,  met  a  no- 
ble death  from  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  they  derived  full  satisfaction, 
when  they  pierced  ^  the  orb  of  the  day-star,  mistaking  him  for  their  ene- 
my in  the  heat  of  thqir  revenge.     The  lord  of  the  serpents  having  wit- 
nessed his  victories  on  a  day  of  battle,  closed  his  eyes  in  a  transport  of 
joy;  by  which  he  was  deprived  of  the  gratification  of  hearing  his  praises 
Yecited,  and  the  hopeless  creature  severely  reproached  his  huge  body> 
which  performs  the  function  of  hearing  by  the  organ  of  sight.      Shri  La- 
kashma  D6va,  the  son  of  that  light  of  the  three  regions,  imitated  Prajapati, 
by  devoting  himself  to  the  protection  of  his  subjects,  and,  following  in  his 
conduct  the  ethics  of  Manu,  obtained  for  himself  an  imperishable  renown. 
His  marching  drum,  methinks,  meant  to  proclaim,  "  O  lord  of  the  tor- 
toises and  others !  give  ye  your  combined  support  to  the  earth,  op- 
pressed under  the  load  of  this  army.      O  hostile  kings !  humiliate  your- 
selves quickly,  or  you  will  be  ruined.      O  immortals,  whose  eyes  have 
no  power  of  twinkling,  close  ye  your  eyes,  or  they  will  be  covered  with 
dust,*'.      As  soon  as  he  began  his  march,  the  kings  of  the  east  deserted 
their  brothers  and  relations  to  save  themselves;   those  of  the  south  were 
so  terrified  that  they  had  no  great  hopes  even  of  their  lives  ;  the  princes 
of  the  west  abandoned  all  hope  as  deceitful ;  while  the  chiefs  of  the  north, 
in  order  to  avert  death,  resolved  to  forsake  enmity.       When  this  prince, 

6  This  alludes  to  the  belief  of  the  Hindu  warriors,  that  all  those  who  die 
in  the  field  of  battle,  penetrate  the  orb  of  the  sun  and  pass  to  the  higher  re- 
gions. 
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with  a  view  to  procure  noble  elephants,  invaded  the  eastern  quarter  of  the 
globe,  presided  over  by  Indra,  fear  took  refuge  in  the  capital  of  the  king 
of  Gauda,  as  did  Indra  in  heaven  with  his  celestial  companions.     Hav- 
ing conquered  Tripuri  in  a  campaign,  resembling  an  ordinary  excursion 
of  pleasure  on  some  occasion  of  joy,  and  having  annihilated  his  enemies, 
he  spent  (sometime)  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavari;  covered  with  pleasure 
gardens  and  hills,  the  beauty  of  which  was  enhanced  by  gentle  breezes 
blowing  over  rivulets.  In  that  sacred  stream,  whose  waves  were  constantly 
bent  upon  undermining  the  hills  on  its  banks,  the  elephants  of  the  king 
plunged  themselves,  as  if  to  expiate  the  sins  committed  in  battle.      These 
animals  being  in  their  rut,  demoHshed  the  lower  sides  of  the  Vindhya 
mountains,  mistaking  them  for  the  elephants  of  the  enemy;  as  torrents  rolled 
down  from  them  in  the  disguise  of  trunks,  while  their  lofty  summits  resem« 
bled  frontal  globes,  and  clouds  covering  their  heads  threw  down  a  sprinkling 
of  rain,  in  the  form  of  the  temporal  juic^.     While  the  king  was  crossing 
these  mountains,  the  hoofs  of  his  fleet  horses  operated  as  a  hatchet  upon 
the  rocks  hardened  by  the  action  of  water;  while  a  horde  of  innumerable 
wild  elephants,  incited  by  the  odour  of  the  temporal  juice,  oozing  from  his 
elephants,  sprang  up  and  rambled  through  the  forests.     The  elephants 
of  Anga  and  Kalinga  retired  from  the  field  of  battle,   when  they  beheld 
those  of  Shri  Lakshama  Deva,  claiming  a  connection  with  the  guardians  of 
the  light  cardinal  points  and  the  love  of  their  mistresses,  and  boasting  of 
a  companionship  with  the  regents  of  the  clouds.     The  praise  of  being  the 
first  of  Purushas  (men,)  and  the  asylum  of  Shri  (the  goddess  of  wealth,) 
as  well  as  that  of  having  supported  the  earth,  and  protected  it  from  the 
Bala  Vairi  (7)  (the  enemies  of  Indra)^  is  said  by  the  learned  men  to  be 
peculiarly  due  to  Vishnu;  but  this  is  an  exaggeration.     The  billows  of 
the  sea,  which  reach  the  sky  and  the  clouds  at  the  world's  destruction,  and 
are  the  companions  of  glooms,  covering  the  universe  at  that  period,  yield- 
ed in  height  to  the  elephants  belonging  to  the  vassals  of  Lakshmidhara, 
when  they  plunged  themselves  into  the   sea.      (The   next  verse  which 
follows  the  same  idea  is  very  obscure.)  Those  pearls  which  dropped  from 
the  golden  girdles  of  the  ladies  of  his  vassals,  while  bathing  in  the  sea, 
bestowed  upon  the  waters  of  the  Tamrapami,  their  peculiar  quality  (of 

7  This  word ,  used  in  reference  to  the  king,  signifies  powerful  enemies,  and 
as  all  the  epithets  are  thus  applicable  to  him,  the  assertion  that  the  praise  is 
peculiarly  due  to  Vishnu,  is  represented  to  bean es^aggreratiot;. 
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producing  pearls,)  which  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  king  of  the 
Pandyas.  This  Lakshmldhara  on  being  informed  that  he  had  reached  the 
bridge,  constructed  with  hills  and  huge  rocks  by  M aruti  and  the  othef 
attendants  of  Rama,  when  about  to  cross  the  sea,  gave  no  heed  to  the 
statement,  and  formed  a  bridge  of  the  elephants  composing  his  retinue,  as 
if  to  invade  some  other  island  in  the  ocean.  No  sooner  had  the  shouts  of 
the  van  of  his  three-divided  army  reached  the  point  guarded  by  Yama 
(south),  than  the  regent  of  the  west,  though  holding  a  snare  in  his  hand, 
became  hopeless  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  his  post  from  the  impend- 
ing calamity.  While  the  elephants  of  the  king  were  quietly  drinking  up 
the  waters  of  the  ocean,  each  taking  one  draught,  like  Agasti,  there  is  no 
telling  where  fire,  the  fishes,  or  the  Mainak  and  other  hflls  were.  As  to 
Hari,  he  must  have  been  asleep.  None  of  these  knew  what  was  taking 
place.  The  Mainak  and  other  hills  with  large  fishes,  served  as  boats  to  the 
marching  army,  consisting  of  elephants  adorned  with  pearls,  which  assum- 
ed the  swinging  motion  of  the  Mandara.  (8)  When  this  king,  being  jeal- 
ous  of  the  Yakshas,  marched  towards  the  r^on  guarded  by  Kubera,  the 
people  of  that  quarter  abandoned  theur  dwellings  [as  well  as  their  riches^. 
In  his  gardens,  he  reared,  like  Punnaga,  Areca  and  other  trees,  the  plant 
of  fame,  which  was  watered  by  the  sweat  dropping  from  the  crowned  fore- 
heads of  kings,  whom  bis  victorious  arm,  eminently  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  sword,  had  humbled.  After  having  rooted  out  Turuskha  Data  (a 
Turkish  chief)  by  his  victorious  arm,  he  resided  on  the  Vanku,  whose 
banks  were  covered  with  saffiron.  He  then  caused  his  fiivourite  parrot 
to  be  taught  to  recite  his  praises  in  a  mellifluous  voice,  resembling  that  of 
the  goddess  Sarasvati.  On  the  occasion  of  a  solar  eclipse,  this  victo- 
rious king,  impressed  with  pious  motives,  duly  bestowed  (upon  Brahmans?) 
two  villages  in  the  province  of  Vyapur,  and  these  were  exchanged  for 
another,  called  Mokhala  Patala,  by  his  brother  NaraVarmaDeva,  with  a 
view  to  secure  eternal  good.  This  king  Lakshmldhara,  caused  this  temple 
to  be  constructed,  with  figures  commemorating  his  numerous  exploits.  In 
the  Vicramayear  1161. 

O  learned  men,  be  of  good  cheer,  and  examine  our  sweet  composition 
with  an  acute  eye.  I  bow  to  that  audience,  which  sheds  tears  of  joy  at 
the  charms  of  poetry. 

8     The  mountain  with  which  the  ocean  was  churned  by  the  god«« 
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Trtmicript  of  the  Inscription  in  Battodh. 

|^(lr)«r(gft^)  "n4«hK4i«;(?rfl^:)  I  Ht?n--«nRfi^ 

(?T)  ^^Ki^-jid^fiMt  ft»<<l4'P«4*IH^Al:fin7.-f^    H     >*iHI*»«?r 

^^<ji>q^HHii'W<i»fo  (ft)  d<<i8»"^<i<"^Nd  II  a^uf?mw»?cy 

pRWI^J-KjW'S^Fff^  (^)  nJ!jc4HMH«I^MHWM<ri'4«^  II 

feiFgRftltl4fK'<t4rH<<ttfitr^P<N»»('wr)MiijfNti4.deRH<<m^ 

(ir)9nrtt:  ll<TfiHH<StMH<:  ?rmMHI+I^MI4'IIM^:^ri^l'^^ 

i;i^r<^HMr<<'ifiiv|i<^HK^4.dFii<4'<'i('wr)q^r;i;^  i  ^r^rf^ 
Ptq^lifo-^d;     '^7^r^>^iRi*^iNd4»4^HvHHHi«inr'yftT 

fi^  I  rH;Jtdl^f«i^H^-<^fiMm>R<dl<^Mfl^l^K:«^ttff:»TTng 
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^:  I  f "W'nrt^in^^rfl':  «t<  ft n  Rr^?d4<4'-<»r:  ii  ^cr-^Kr 
II  3"  It  t%ft»f^ftf%r;  f^MRitm^*iRMf«iM"^«i«iyi«41<i4 

irt4>4tt-M4R't)<iMM^<|sKffilft;|'lMH»mHlt»*<MW<*^foc««jrt 
rfcN«hl<n<^>'lftj^'«|P>|cWT«i|,^aj(^cl«tP'l<lt4l<;>fi6m4»d;  1^ 

W«4*<iMI-i1IWf^.^H"^^<l«l^lH«^««*ni-<J<!»t^:  MdlMM^.'ll 

?<?«*rf«PKPi^»fj4tiwT<r  II X  I'  «iWTtftfirw5H?vJrvis»r5: 
^irejiFr^irortwr:  +«i4ii«*i4*^>H:  *?PffrinTPiFfr:  i  anft*!^ 
<l^d'^fi«^^l<.*l^lWl"*^^"<H}^^l^Wl<{JlP^^^^ftr4*^<>ftq^<im:ff 
dlMHtf;  II  aTH<HH^<^;(^0^o.^*}^'H*"^*'^^<r<4dHW(^ 
tn)  fffcTfW«R5MT:  II  ^dd«ft4d'dW4i<IHm|*Hiq^dit»dl 
<MM*<|itm>i('^  11  STgTr-m<?«<^«*<'^dfilA*r^^4«|Sji^g^rHd 
<MniH<l^-'ld<PW^*<d«iri4* I H    >  ^<Hlftw^<Ht<^^n<!ia*-'<lF^ 

'^il'Hi^M:  I  ifPr:mjd«»l'^qirtPni«HqWifldmHWI<?l4>l<aH» 
H<minmg»*imiiH'M^i|"<rt  lwR<<^^Ard^rt<<lA^<*fo<l:  ^: 

(K^'A4V|dlU4<i)WHI-*4<a<»t|4<j|t^<Hc^HKrH4^^<taWH'<4T 
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(^)  nww^«l^ft*lB<^w^Hl^<^^^)|gMh  i  ^HiMfaiwfc 

'Nf^^l.MlvrtlMH-qi<^W^tfl^HWI!ttJ^HJW^4Tl^f^Iff^gft^ 
g  U  <liq|gKI**fl*HWi||<4Wl^<ft'HlrtllWWJl!<l»llitlfel4  rws4<» 

^IMgHtj<l^«HHftti;U'4iWWftM^UwW<^irttO>HMWFK  m 

foil  j^4fyt^fcwygSiwfe»  tt^HHtJI^aiiSi)  i^^jNwiiww- 
fir;  JT^prr  i^»Hi4*'|M4<t»fo<,^iiHM»4(^4tftft;^t'4fiffHfadi 
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iTfipTw«ng»ife<<>ft4^^^dft^Mi^i«^>MJiJ>rt&ifi^^<^  II  amr 

^re^  H<iwi^^^^*kifttHijt^iw^Rt^<?i?Hrr;w<fl)siw<i4r 
(^•^<^na^>^sU^U<^^^<?iiVi<^^?ik^ 

>H^im(^*<HntH!inb|'fc*ltrW4><WM*«<^''1    >HHI^WW4> 

^Hw<i^iifffdw^f^u<d^fft<W'^wi*<4ittfwftfirrFft^ 

<ftl'W*lfe«^M*l<>^tf  Mjh  »X'»<>^*^'f'^'^^^^^^*^^''^^^ 
«HI'M*<M«<JiTH:«  Rb^M |4|U|v-f  II  ^r^^<fM^^H>MI<il<ld)(^* 

f^  II  Jin^J^:  ?rtprR5R5w^nm  ii. 
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Art.  ll0^^Bs9iklt^yfh(^mpfiir%fiQn  qj^iJ^  ObMrvatiim^  of  mn$ 
different  Barometers,  read  every  half  hour^  for  24  aucceseive 
howTB.  '  by  ti'£O.B0isT^  LX.  BMh  charge  of  Bombay  Obser* 

The  preset  paper  was  laid  b^tbre  tW  ^>ciety  m  kn  enlarged  form,  at 
the  ordinBryiiionlfalyiBee^tii^'^^^  to 

Qlufltrate  a  Chart  3^  by  2^  feet  ia  sura^  oq  wliich  the  Barometric  curves 
deduced  irom  the  figure  tables  now  alone*  gTvea  urSrS  projected.  The 
portion' oMvp^pw  speddlfaffiatfta{^'t0  tha»^hBft'ftwaA<ritqai'»  unia- 
teliigible  witHout^t^e  ch^  yf)\p^  l^^^l^^^Q^^FHi  ^ip^KbnmW^  and 
which  was  not  capable  of  beiiig  reduced  to  sucn  dimensions  as  to  permit 
ofllabdngtefelUdedtetM^jbttrnki;  ^^^-vrvrp-.p-Tf,  i  -^.^  • 

An  error  in  ,the  itapdact)  Baroi^et^  which  w^.t^9  aUi^<^  t^having 
been  detected  by  means  of  the  combined  observations,  has  now  been  cor- 
rected by  Ihct^dilieti  6f  00^126  t«4lleirdiding'4fft#'ik^tr6ment.  Thid 
very  nearly  corresponds  with  the.ipt9i^  which  fiua^oi^  tp^  diagram^  as 
well  as  in  the  readings  noted  onr  the'  figure  tables  printed  along  with  it, 
betwixr  tlie  MadM^  Df  th«^fiAdi^  adt^hivm^Tof^airiM  ^readibgs  of 
the  other  udstrumebts.  Tbe  sti^dar^  Bapmfiter  ju^^lfijcgft^Qne  by  New- 
man, (Nol  58)  the  same  as  all  the  magnetic  observatories  are  supplied 
yM^  Mttf  vitabd  of  580  ^Kii&i^l^,  Aqlifi^U^ddi»nJoRoii^^r^'+  0;OOS 
for  capillarity^  ,  The  scale  js  movj^ahl^j^a^l^  ^  l^or^r^^tii^^  the  jrise 
of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  is  effected-W  bringing  in  contact  with  its 
snrftM'ifte  paffif  tif^ihi^  ^9lil6rwhfidnfe  scal^H^ioRB^inBb^rbm^ 
marked  No^  8,^  fs  by  Qi^rt»aAd  i^^^i^  in  pdi^^ ^c^  as 

those  formerly  supplied  from  the  Government  stores-^^thp  j^e  being  of 
brass,  ikd^«sJ^Wwo<>di^'lW4h)r^)K]K^ 

oorreotion  can  be  given  Sox  ^expajyipn  ii^iin^t|[}iyy?y fa  tf  j^^^^fgia^,  ^i^uch 
**  no  scientific  observer  would  ever  wilungiy  use.*  *  No  account  has  been 
taken  of  ^t in  jhe  f<Jloyii>g  rgp^yksy -.  T^  fi^t^^firj^  froifkt^^  ^M  ^o.  6 

are  uniform  in  ppint.  of  constructioiv      They  w^  Inanufactured  and 
■  '    • ".  «   >f>'>^   ■'  r-      .;::•!  *  'n  hi-'  -»      .     * 
*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Phyiicf  and  Meteorology,  Ac,  fB40.  Though 
this  instroment  has  been  aott^la  thd  liMi^  60  «<j)Mli|ntiiluiB^eil  taken  of  it  in 
the  ■ubsequent  specalatioiM. 
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268  BoTiimeitficmt  Ohservaiiem.  [Out* 

brought  to  Bombay  in  1843;  the  experiment  under  review  having  been 
made  just  after  their  arrival.  No.  7,  is  by  the  same  maker,  and  is  of  the 
same  form  nearly :  it  was  brought  to  India  early  in  ld40|  and  has  since 
been  occasionaUy  employed  in  the  Deccan  as  a  mountaia  Barometer. 

These  instruments  are  ail  very  beautiM  in  point  of  workmanship.  They 
are  fitt^  up  wUh  a  brasa  fraoser  in  which  ^  attached  Thermomeler  is 
sunk.  The  cisterns  are  of  cast  iron,  with  a  glass  plunger  which,  can  be 
screwed  up  so  as  tq  mov^  tba  mercu^  to  the  top  of  the  tube.  The 
neutral  point  is  mariced  on  a  short  glass  tube,  enclosed  in  a  cast  iron 
sheath,- ascending  from  the  top  of  the  cwtem.  ^  T9ie  mercury  isloii^eac^ 
observation.  sereiKed  up^  to  tills, .  whidi.  at  oi^e  gives  the  correction  foe 
rise  in  ihe  cistern  and  for  capillarity.  Ko  dodrection  for  temperatui^  has 
been  made.  The*  instruraedUl  ^ere  InHfeiso^pect  subject  to  nearly  the 
same  fluctuations  of  heat ;  the  entire  difference  betwixt  the  attached  Ther- 
mometers in  no  case  amounting  to  two  d^pNses  Fahrenhmtt  this  is  equi- 
valent to  a  difference  in  tl^  Barometer  of  .0.005^  If  this  be  ^dded,  some 
of  the  Qimor^S(»«pancie8  will  altogether  (fisappear. 

The  instruments  were  numbered  arbitrarily^  for  the  sake  of  di9Unction 
only,  ju)st'btfore  commencing  observations.  The  mean  dT  48  readii^  of 
No.  4,18129.^  ;  thai  of  j^9.  7^29.7^  td^  difference  between,  th^m  is 
044.  These  ajre  -consideraUy  the  lowest  and  highest.  Nes.  5  and  $  are 
perfect^  QOB|i^^t»  fuidNosj^  1^  2,^iidd,  oidy^diflbr  •(^4aad..006  from 
each  other  Ke^>eetkely»  The  g^reatest  oi  theses  very  Uttle  exceeds  the  di^ 
ierenees  given  betwixt  somie  of  the  mountain  Barometers  provided  for  the 
Antarctic  Expeditaon  fy  the^^;^fi$ci^s^Standard;  .the  Iqsst  of  than 
are  less'  then  thia  disagreCTnente  betwixt  the  erown  glass  and  Aipt  glass 
BarosofSt^rs  o^^iners^  H^i^ 

The  %!9^{tteaom0berwUc|t j|i4m|sd  mtiiei^l^  t&sn  ao* 

count  of.  It  is^  »giDod  initiumehty  by  Adi^  mid  has  been  in  XQy  posses* 
sion  since  JuQed  840.^      .  ~  :•  r  f  v    .  •    ^  -  '  -  •    *       i 

The  following  tables  give  the  readings  uncorrected.  The  stfaadard  is 
36  fe^  jahpve  the  qoeaii  le^l  of  ihe,  Sea^  4h^  other  instmmeets  -33  feet ; 
there  being  no  meaxts  of  placiiig  them  exaQtly  beside  each  .other.  • 
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Dismissing  No.  7,  whose  sluggish  movexnents  render  it  liable  to  sus- 
pidoDy  the  mean  height  of  the  whole  of  the  others  may  be  assumed  as  nearly 
the  proper  elevation  of  the  mercury  for  the  day  ;  this  was  29,710. 

In  comparing  the  altitudes  of  the  Barometers  at  4  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  20th,  which  may  be  assumed  as  the  minimum,  or  nearly  so, — 
No.  7i  coi^tinuing  to  descend  ijll  5,  with  the  In&ximum  obtained  by  all  the 
Instruments,  «ave  No.  2,  exactly  at  9  oclock,  we  shall  have  the  following 
result  .  In  reality  the  comparis^oa  ought  tQ  h^^  |>een  with  the  maximum 
of  1 0  p.   M .  of  ^e  1 9th ,  hut  of  this  we .  hav^  no .  readings. 

A.  M.  1  23  4  5  «  7 

Maximum  diff.  054)9  A.M.  ..   .297S0  .      ft9  780.    3dJ91}    r^77i.  .1K%7g9.      29.709.    29.800 
Mean  range       097^4   .  ?.  .  .  .  .  V69*    ,    *   ,999)    I^T  .fi9S%    '    3581    T   Xiod    '       .700         .730 


4)9  - 


Interval  5  hours     ^.,  idlff.  .  .  .088  •     .   .082     ..  S^V  .i2i        U)9a  .099         .070 

The  following  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  same  hour  of  maximum  and 
the  afternoon  minimum  of  1^6  20th,»w'hieh- follows  at  5  P.  M.,  at  an 
interval  lof  8.  hours^  .,,:;..:;.  -;  : 

.     A.  M.  I  2  1  4  5       '       €  7 

Maximum  d iff.  025 •)  9^   .  ,  ,  r  .  2fU7^0      29.780      ?9.r92      SH^aI^   J^O-TB'Z     9».799     29.800 
Mean  range       122r  5p.  m •;656         >.a«)   •       .662'     >   .«50  x<MM        ..06$      .   .678 

3.    .diff...  ...la*         .125         '.Tjro      '   .IsH-    ..    .125  ,\Z%         .102 

The  following  is  th^  range  betwixt,  half  past  1 1,  p.  m^  on  the  20th 
and  half  past  3  A.  M.  "on  the  Slst.     •  •   '       «  '^    v  :  \  :. 

p.  M.  '    •     "  .     '       I     ''  '     W'  ■'  .■'&-     •    ■  4-    i     -    S   '    .:■     6   -  ■  ;  7 

\\\    .  •  .   , 29.730        29.736       29  736      29.756      2P.746        29.740     29.776 

,   .     .660  .<JeO  .66t|     .    .669  .6sa  .676         .700 

'.....  .070  .076    '     '  Jtm^     "'.076'  .0«ff  .064  .07S 

.    Maximum  djff.OlO=;meanj!uige  71. 

-'     .  ;     i     n     *     V  ^     ••.     •     ;     -     f    r",  -1. 

But  on  this  occasion  the  Instruments  attained  tlie  maximum  and  min- 
inaum  irregularly,  in  point  of  time  for  extimpfc:^  -       •  « 

I  .^     ■   '.  3   •    -   4f   '   -   -5  ^-   -.   :«;.   *i  ^7' 

'10  PM.     Hi        •  \b   •       tt^^        lif        tu    >  :^lf 

-     732         7.36  740-   _-       736  .         746  740  77«$ 

660^         660      -    -668  .660   -         678  d74v      .      700 

I  p.  3    |p.3    Av-^  ,ip-\  \  --4.;   ,      4.  .    -ii^s 

.     .0;a      -.076       .     J)7S   ^,     ,0?i6    .    ^.008.         .066       -     .07|J 
.-.Mitziii£uiiicEQ(f'.1)lff=^eftnjra$g(r-0?p.  >    ^    .;    •    ^, 

Five  Instruments  attained,  their  maximum  at  ^.  gart  11,  and  two  at  10 
o'clock, — they  had  all  fallbn  durmg  a  showef'at  \  pasl  10 ;  and  though 
they  all  rose  again,  No  1&  S  didTiot  attain  tkeeltkude  they  had  reached 
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at  the  earlier  hour ;  so,  in   like  manner,  the  morning  mimmum  was 
disturbed  by  a  shower  a  little  before  two,  and  again  before  four,  which 
deranged  the  hour  of  minimum  of  No.  5  and  6,  whose  lowest  point  was  at  4 
o'clocL    With  the  correction  of  125  here  applied  to  the  standard,  which 
exhibits,  notwithstanding  its  disorganization,   much  the  fewest  anomalies, 
it  gives  very  nearly  the  true  range  after    all.      The  morning  hour  of 
minimum  noted  on  the  separate  record  of  the  Observatory  was  3  a.  m. 
on  the  20th,  and  half  past  3  on  the  21st,  as  shewn  by  the  standard  Baro- 
meter, the  morning  maximum  being  9  a.  m.  that  of  the  evening  half  past  II. 
— The  afternoon  minimum  hour  is  half  past  4.  This  gives  an  interval  of 
nearly  six  hours  betwixt  the  morning  minimum  and  maximum ;  of  seven 
and  a  half  betwixt  the  latter  and  the  minimum  of  afternoon ;  of  seven  be- 
twixt this  again  and  the  night  maximum,  and  of  no  more  than  four  betwixt 
the  last  and  the  morning  minimum.   This,  of  course,  strictly  refers  to  the 
day  in  question,  and  to  that  only,  though  it  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
near  that  for  the  month  of  June  on  an  average  of  years. 

The  mean  amount  of  the  ascending  range  betwixt  4  a.m.  and  9  a.  m.  on 
the  20th,  is  .097,  the  maximum  .124,  the  minimum  70;  both  these  are 
suspicious, — ^the  former  is  the  reading  of  a  playful  and  vivacious  instru- 
ment, No.  3,  which  seldom  keeps  with  its  brethren,  the  latter  of  a  high 
set,  but  very,  dull  sluggish  one,  which  generally  falls  behind  in  all  move- 
ments whether  in  ascent  or  descent ;  the  maximum  difference  amongst  the 
seven  amounts  to  .054. 

The  mean  amount  of  descent,  betwixt  9  a.  m.  and  half  past  4.  p.  m. 
on  the  20th,  is  .12%  the  maximum  137,  the  minimum  102, — ^this  again 
by  No.  7,  the  greatest  cfifference  betwixt  any  two  is  .035. 

The  morning  descent  from  half  past  11  p.  m.  on  the  20th,  to  half  past 
3  on  the  21st,  is  betwixt  70^  or  71,  according  as  the  Instruments  are 
taken  by  a  fixed  hour,  or  by  the  points  of  maximum  and  minimum  attained 
at  different  hoiirs. 

This  experiment  I  expect  to  be  again  able  to  repeat  with  a  still  larger 
collection  of  Instruments  after  the  cold  weather  sets  in;  it  is  tedious  and 
troublesome,  and  worthless,  unless  the  Instruments  be  of  nearly  uniform 
make  and  of  extreme  accuracy.  This,  on  the  present  occasion,  was  in  all 
respects,  the  case. 
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Art.  III. — Observations  on  the  Bactrian  and  Mithraic 
CoinSy  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.     By  James  Bird,  Esq. 

In  the  progress  of  deciphering  the  cave  inscriptions,  on  this  side  of  In- 
dia, I  was  led  to  the  study  of  the  Bactrian,  Parthian,  Indo-Scythian  or  Mi- 
thraic, Sassanian,  andKanaoj  series  of  coins;  and  was  not  surprised  to 
find  proofs  of  an  union  between  the  Bauddha  and  Mithraic  creeds ;  par- 
ticularly after  the  deductions  made  by  Mr.  Prinsep  on  this  subject,  from 
his  examination  of  the  coins  and  relics,  discovered  in  the  Tope  of  Manik' 
yalaJ^  Though  an  examination  of  our  small  cabinet  may  not  add  much  to 
the  obscure  and  lost  portions  of  Indian  history,  it  will  nevertheless  bring 
to  light  some  new  types  of  Mithraic  coins ;  and  is  not  without  interest 
in  the  Parthian  and  Roman  series :  as  the  Parthian  includes  specimens  of 
the  coinage  belonging  to  the  Christian  kings  of  JEdessa,  who  were  alter- 
nately in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  with  their  Parthian  contempora- 
ries, the  kings  of  Persia.  It  may  be  yet  further  beneficial  in  extending  the 
knowledge  of  numismatics  among  private  individuals  in  this  country ; 
who,  having  directed  attention  to  the  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  may 
be  willing  to  submit  for  publication  the  objects  of  their  research,  and  thus 
widen  the  field  of  inquiry,  by  having  before  them,  for  comparison,  stores 
of  antiquarian  relics,  capable  of  illustrating  the  past  condition  and  mytho- 
logy of  ancient  India. 

The  conquests  on  the  Indus,  made  by  the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Bactrta, 
the  SeleticidcBy  the  Parthian  and  Sassanian  kings  of  Persia,  introduc- 
ed into  that  part  of  the  country,  called  Indo-Scythia^  a  variety  of  coins, 
distinguished  by  Mythological  devices,  and  bi-lingual  inscriptions^  some 
of  which  have  been  improperly  clasjied,  as  belonging  to  unrecorded  princes 
of  Bactria,  while  they  might  be  more  truly  ascribed  to  some  of  the  Gen- 
erals employed  under  the  SeleucidsB,  and  to  the  Parthian  and  Sassanian 
satraps  of  Persia.  In  this  department  of  oriental  numismatics,  notwith- 
standing the  distmguished  labours  of  Prinsep  and  ^Vilson,  there  remain 
ample  materials  for  the  investigation  of  others ;  and  it  is  yet  reserved  for 
some  one,  possessing  extensive  historical  acquirements,  on  the  subject  of 

*  Journal  Beugul  Asiatic  Society  for  1834,  p.  43i^. 
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ancient  timeS)  and  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  ^(^j^/Mit  and  Hindn  My« 
thology>  to  appropriate  the  several  coins  to  the  different  tribes  and  dynas- 
ties  to  which  they  belongs  Without  presuming  that  I  possess  adequate 
acquirements  for  so  great  an  undertaking,  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  my 
mite  to  the  stodi  of  present  knowledge  on  this  subject;  and  if  less  success- 
ful than  may  be  wished,  in  this  investigation,  my  labours  will  doubtless 
be  received  with  inditlgenoe^  where  nun  of  established  reputation  have  left 
numerous  lacuna  to  be  filled  up. 

Specimens  of  ancient  Roman  eains»  in  considerable  number  and  variety, 
are  to  be  found  in  our  oabinei  ^  thongfa  we  are  fiur  from  bong  as  rich  as 
we  should  be  in  this  departmenft»  and  az«  without  any  of  ^ose  which  have 
been  dug  up  in  various  parte  of  this  country^  The  testinwny  ofArrian's 
Periplus  of  the  Erythrian  sea,  the  knowledge  of  towns  and  rivers,  on 
ibis  side  of  India,  evinced  in  Ptolemy's  Geography,  and  the  late  discovery, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coimbateor,  of  five  hundred  and  fourteen  Roman 
coins,  of  the  reigns  o{  AugiustuSi  Tiberius,  CaHpula,  and  Claudius^  af- 
ford undeniable  proof  of  the  intimate  connexion  with  India  maintained  by 
this  people,  during  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
at  the  period  of  their  intercourse  with  the  Parthians.  Mr.  Walter  Elliot, 
of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  who  is  distinguished  by  like  success  and  zeal  in 
clearing  up  obscure  portions  of  Indian  history,-  informed  me,  by  letter,  thai 
of  these  514  coins,  184  were  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  381  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  3  of  Caligula,  And  5  of  Claudius.  Roman  corns  have  been 
previously  found  in  the  district  of  Coimbatoor:  and  the  late  Collector  there, 
Mr.  WiUiam  Ganrow,  states  that  a  silver  denarius  of  Augustus  was  discov- 
ered in  one  of  the  ancient  sepulchres  of  the  country  called  Panduknlas  * 
whilst  a  number  of  irregnlariy  shaped  silver  cmns,  stamped,  by  means 
of  a  punch,' with  vaiious  deviees,  aitd  not  uncommon  in  Sontbern  Indist 
were  obtained  from  another  of  the  same  tumuli*  These  remains  were  with 
good  reascm  attributed  by  Mr.  ij^rrowt  to  a  race  of  Pandu  Kuhs  or 
Pandya  tribe  of  Madiira  ;ton6  of  ^ose  cbiefii* dispatched  the  well  biown 
Smbauy  to  AugushiSf  as  rdated  by  Dion  dusiusy  which  brought  to  him 
from  India  lettert  written  in  Cheek  as  stated  by  Strabo,  on  the  authority 
of  Nicolaus  Damascenu&f    Somewhat  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  many 

*  An  account  of  these  iumali will  be  foniul  in  Vol.    Iff.  P.  324,  TranMC- 
tioni  Bombay  Literary  Society. 

t  Strabonia  Geograph.  Lib.  XV,  p.  720. 
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gold  Roman  coins  of  the  seoond  century  were  recoveredfrom  thefounda** 
tion  of  an  old  Hindu  temple^  near  Nellore,  some  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  Besides  these,  several  gold 
Roman  coins  were  found,  uboiit  three  years  ainee,^  in  the  n^ghbourhood 
of  Sholapoor ;  and  2xl  aureus  of'  Trepan  from  Cuddapah,  with  a  solidus  of 
Zeno  from  Madura,  was  obtained  not  long:  ago  by  Mr.  EUiot. 

Many  of  these  Roman  ccuns  were  doubtleas  introduced  into  India,  in 

exchange  for  commercial  articles  of  luxury,  exported  by  the  channels  of 

the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf;  but  aome  weve  probably  brought  by  the 

Jewish  and  Chri^an  reftigees,  whQ  ms^at^d  to  Mysore,  in  the  third  and 

.^  fourth  ceatnries :  and  with  whose  settlem^it,  is;  India,  commenced  the 

..  cycle  of  sixty,  which  was  foimed  on  the  model  of  the  Chaldean  Saros, 

and  dates  from  A.  D*  75, 
,  The  vforddinar^  to  designate  the  value  of  a  particular  ^in  in  circula- 

tion among  the  Hindus,  came  to  be  used  in  S&nakrit,  from  the  period 
^  when  the  Roman  coinage  was  introduced  into  India ;  and  the  occurrence  of 

this  term,  whether  in  inaeriptions  on  antique  monuments^  or  in  ancient 
Sanskrit  works,  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  comparative  age  pf  either. 
The  principal  silver  coin  of  the  Homan  Republic  was  a  silver  denariusi 
after  the  model  of  the  drtwhma^  a  leading  designation  of  tho'Greek  coinage, 
and  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus,  ^mentions  ^?X  denarii^  both  gold  and  silver, 
were  among  the  articlea  exported  irom  Europe  to  Barygaza  or  Broach.* 
In  the  Sanskrit  inscription,  from  the  JBauddha  mound  q£  Bhilsa  in  Mal- 
wa,  translated  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  ( Journal  B.  A.  S.  Vol.  VI.  p*  455,) 
the  son  of  ^m«Aa,  subject  to  the  great  emperor  C%a»d5ra^wpto,  presents 
to  the^ve^emples  of  the^  respebted  Srimumms  (  Baaddhas>)  apiece  of 
ground  and  twenty-five  dinar si  as  an  qfmng  from  the  i  supreme -iiaja 
^'  Chandroff-upta :  who  is  not  the  SaaRsdreMotttis  of  the  Greeks,  but  was  one 

of  the  family  mentioned  in  the  Vishnu  Pwranxiy  and  who  ritled  over  iHa- 
^  ^odAa,' about  A.  D,  427,  calculating  froiA' the  death  of 'Alexander  the 

^^  Great,  according  to  tbfr  periods  asaignedrf  on  "the  Jfat^o,  the  Sanga^  the 

- '  Kanvay  and  Andhra  dynastiles<  of^  'Hiiidii  sovereignfr.  '^  The  name  dinar 

again  occurs  in  the  JRqfa  2W^tmVv'hikt0ry  of  Kaskmit^  which  states 
^  Toromana,  younger  son  of  Prasrarasena^^^ struck. xiinars  in  his  own  name, 

*  See  ArrfanlPeripIusMftfi»j!brytHr0Bi.page^i28,  Voltl*  Qeographiv  veterii 
fV  Scriptores  GrcBci  Minores. 

f  History  of  Kashmir  in  As  Res.  Vol:  XVI.  p  37, 
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while  he  was  yet  only  Yava  Rajya  or  asBodatod  socoeBsor  in  the  empire. 
This  prince  was  cotemporaty  with  Siladytia  L  of  Gugeimt,  who  lived  about 
A.D.  270 — 80;*  previons  to  whose  reign  the  Sakas,  or  Indo-Sc^thian 
tribes,  had  spread  their  power  and  influence  throughout  western  India ;  and 
soon  after  founded  the  city  VakAhipura  in  Gujerat,  which  gives  name  to 
B  particular  et  a  commencing  A.  D.  3 1 9«    According  to  the  authority  of  the 
Baja  Taringini,  the  ruler  of  Ujmn  in  Malwa,  about  this  time  was  iS'rt- 
man  Herska    Vikrawaetityaj  the  9ame  as  Shapur  II,  of  Persia ;  who 
appears  to  have  possessed  Knnselfof  Sejlstan,  and  otherparts  of  Indo-Scy* 
thia ;  while  part  of  Western  India  bore  him  allegiance  under  the  authority 
of  his  satraps.    Gibbon,f   on  the  authority  of  Theodoret,  states  that  the 
united  forces  of  Persia  and  India  were  present  while  this  Shapur  besieged 
Nisibis  A.  D.  837,  during  the  reign  of  Constantkts ;  and  that  the  King 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  siege,  and  march  for  the  banks  of  the  Oxu8» 
as  the  Scythian  tribes,  in  the  neigkboufhood  of  KabuU  had  invaded  the 
northern  part  6f  his  kingdom.     This  Shrimam  Hertha   Vihromadifya 
of  Kashmir  history,  who  destroyed  the  SoAaSy  is  no  other  than  Shapur  II» 
who,  on  the  authority  of  Assemanus,  instituted  a  persecution  against  the 
Manicheans  and  ChristiatiB  throughout  his  dominions.      Some  of  the 
MUhraic  coiru,  and  the  fresco  painting  in  a  niche  of  the  second  idol  of  the 
caves  of  Bamian,  belong  to  this  period.      But  with  these  preliminary  hia- 
torical  remarks,  on  the  subject  of  coins,  I  proceed  to,  illustrate  those  met 
with  in  our  cabinet 

Bactrian  Qr£ek  Coins. 

We  only  possess  three  coins  of  this  series ;  two  of  whieh  belong  to 
Menandety  and  the  other  to  Apollodotus.  Elev^  various  oeins  of  this 
class  were  presented^to  the  Society,  by  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  during  the 

*  This  date  is  inferred  fvom  th^  copper  plate  grants  of  land,  written  in  the 
cave  character  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  and  obtained  from  Gujerat;  which 
will  be  found  in  page  477,  Vol.  1 V;  fbf  1835,'  ofthe  Ben gfal  Aiiattc  Bcoiety,  and 
Vol.  VII.  of  the  same  work,  page  1166.  The  latter  is  plainly  dated  365  Samv«t 
•r  Vikrarodityttrera.  A.  D.  3Q9,  hut  Mr.  Watbea^whoUanalated  the  former, 
mistook  the  dale  of  it  for  9  of  the  Valabhi  era ;  whereas  it  is  dated,  agreeably 
to  tbc  custom  of  the  Balhara  emperors  of  India,  in  the  92  year  of  the  kings 
individual  reign,  or  Sridhara  Sena  who  was  the  predecessor  of  Siladitya  1. 

t  Gibbon's  Roman  History.  Vol.  III.  p.  133.  In  addition  to  Gibbon's  authority , 
the  Dissertatio  dc  Syria  Nestorianis,  in  parte  secunda  Bibliothece  Orientalis, 
page  LV.  may  be  consulted. 
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year  1882^  but  were  subsequent! j  sent  to  him  in  Ekigland,  previous  to  ike 
pubticatiott  of  his  work,  and  have  been  since  deposited,  I  suppose,  among 
tiie  archives  of  the  BriAish  Museum.  Without  disturbii^  the  <;hroaologicaI 
data,  on  which  late  numismatists  have  affiliated  the  reign  of  Menamder 
with  the  period  of  the  Scythicm  inpasion^  B.  C.  126,  by  which  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Bactria  was  overturned,  I  may  briefly  notice,  that  both  this 
Kmg  and  his  successor  Apollodotvay  prior  to  the  discovery  of  their  coins 
with  bi-*lingual  inscriptions,  were  placed  betweo  Euthpdemus  and  Sukrw 
tides,  or  B.  C.  220,  to  181;  The  devices  of  the  fnwitmy  and  feather, 
emblems  of  the  Egyptian  god  Pthah,  or  the  Opifix  Mundi^  found  in  con- 
junctbn  with  bi-lmgoal  inscripthms,  on  the  coins  ol  Menander,  like  to 
those  t>n  ^e  coins  of  the  Parthicm  kings,  Phraaies  IV  and  Vologeses  I, 
but  not  in  use  before  the  time  <£  Euhratides  and  the  subsequent  Roman 
connexion  wil^  the  Parthians,  must  have  been  adopted  when  the  Inter* 
coarse  between  Egypt  and  India  had  beocMne  &miliar.  The  occurrmce 
of  these  devices,  and  of  Coptic  inscriptions  too,  on  some  ef  the  Miikraie 
coins,  which  date  subsequent  to  the  Christiaii  efa,  seem  to  confirm,  the  ac- 
curacy of  those  chronologists,  who  place  Men<mder  said.  ApoUodotus  low 
down  in  the  Bactrian  scale. 

Menander. 

L  Square  silver  cfi^,  middle  size^head  with  hehnet  to  the  right; 
on  the  obverse,  with  a  Greek  inscription,  round  the  edge  BASI AE02 
SQTHP**S  MENANAP'Y.  On  the  reverse,  an  owl,  the  Athenian  em- 
blem for  Minerva,  with  an  inscription  round  the  edge  in  Bactrian  Pali 
l?£&U;P1lll1\v  or  Mahara^  Battasa  JMUnaaasa.      ,         , 

2.  Square,  copper ;  middle  size,  head  hehneted,  to  the  right ;  inscrip- 
tion in  Gib*  BASIAEOS  S  ATHP"S.  M^NANAPT. Reverse,  Me- 
dusa's  head,  the  emblem  of  Minerva,  with  inscription,  in  Bractrian  Pali 
?££UJMl"n*^l\u  or  Makarajasa  Rattasa  Minanascu  The  first  of 
Menanders  titlea^  MffJi4tro^<h  19  th^  equivalent  of  the  same  in  Greek ; 
but  the  second,  which,  has  been  considered  j  a  transladon  of  Soteros^ 
has  been  variousfy  read  by  Prinsep  and  Professor  Lassen«  Mr  Prin- 
sep,  after  discovering  the  true  nature  of  this  Bactrian  Pali,  read  the 
second  epithet  Zrodoto^o,  .or  Nandatq^q;  b,ut  Lassen  conjectured  the  read- 
ing to  be  TVn^emMO,  the  Prakrit  tr^^lation  qf  preserver.  Neither  of 
their  readings  have  been  deemed  satisfaetevyr  «nd  I  doubt  its  being 
meant  as  a  translation  for    Soferos,  but  is  on  the  contrarv  the  Pra- 
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krit  corruption  for    AraUa,  or  Arhata,  signifying  the  venerated.    It 
is  not  a  little  singular,  Plutarch  mentions  Menander,  was  so  beloved 
by  his  subjects,  that,  on  his  death,  different  cities    contended  for  his 
ashes,  and  adjusted  their  disputes  by  dividing  his  relics  amongst  them ; 
while  a  similar  story,  which  is  told  of  Gautama,  of  Sakya  Sinhtz,  is  cur- 
rent among  his  Bauddha  followers.      Professor  Wilson,  in  his  appendix  to 
the  History  of  Kashmir,  observes  that,  in  the  Mahahharat  Kema  Par- 
va,  the  Arattas  had  for  their  chief  city  Sakala  or  Sagala;  the  same 
which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  JSnthi/demia.     In  the 
Parthian  mansions  of  Isiodiyrus  Chartzcenus  it  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
Sac€B  or   Scythians  ;  and  under  the  name  of  Sagala  it  occurs  in  one  of 
the  western  cave  inscriptions.    The  AreUtas,  under  the  cornipted  Prakrit 
name  of  Rattas,  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Walter  Elliot's  Hindu  inscriptions, 
as  having  been  subdued ,  by  Teikt  Chalukya,  in  Saka  695,  or  A.  D.  919. 
Their  country  was  called  Kankara  ;  which  Masudi,  in    A.  D.  915,  de- 
scribes as  extending  along  the  Indus,  and  sea  coast  of  India,  from  the  coun- 
try of  Khozar  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian^ 

Apollodotus. 

3.  Round  copper  figure  of  Apollo,  looking  to  the  right,  and  sup- 
porting by  his  left  hand  his  arrow.  Inscription  in  Greek  B ASIA £02 
SQTHP^S  Aq**AA*»A**T**Y.  Revt  Tripod,  with  inscription  in  Bactrian 
Pali,  more  perfect  than  thdt  on  the  coins  published  by  Mr.  Prinsep 
and  Professor  Wilson.  It  may  be  read  'Pll-ihTPll^/s^'P^llZu  or  Maha- 
rajasa  Yadatasa  Ap&ladatasa.  A  similar  coin  will  be  found  figured  in 
Wilson's  Plate  IV ;  fig.  16,  with  the  Pali  inscription  very  indistinct  In 
our  coin  the  second  epithet  for  SQTHP**S  is  doubtless  Yadaixtsa^  and 
cannot  be  d  translation  of  the  Greek  term,  but  is  meant  to  designate  a 
tribe,  as  in  the  former  corns  of  Menander.  I  am  disposed  to  conjecture 
that  it  is  tneant  to  designate  the  Yadavias  ;  the  tribe  from  which  Krishna 
sprung,  which  was  a  northern  one.  The  coincidence  between  the  legend  of 
Krishna  slaying  the  serpent  Kaliya,  in  the  sacred  river  Yamuna,  and 
that  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  killing  the  snake  at  Delphi,  must  be  more 
than  casual:  and,  as  Krishna's  appellations  of  Govinda  and  Kesava,  in 
Sanskrit,  are  direct  translations  of  Apollo's  titles,  in  Greek;  viz.  No- 
mios  vofiiog  (the  herding)  and  Bvxalrric  Eukhaites,  (well  haired),  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  presuming  that  the  legends  of  the  Hindu  Krishna 
have  been  borrowed  from  those  of  the  Grecian  Apollo. 
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Across  the  field  of  this  coin,  written  in  Bactrian  Pali,  we  meet  with  the 
syllable  Kra ;  which,  written  in  Greek,  occurs  on  the  coins  of  the  Bactrain 
princes,  Enthydemtis  and  his  son  Demetrius,  This  appellation  for  the 
Sufiy  is  sometimes  written  Krakay  as  on  the  coins  of  the  Parthian  king 
Vologesis  I,  who  lived  A.  D.  52 ;  and  seems  of  similar  import  as  Gmg 
in  Armenian;  which  Mr.  Newman,  in  his  translation  of  the  History  of 
Vaxtan,  page  81,  says  was  commonly  used  by  the  Armenians  to  designate 
the  holyfirey  which  the  Parsees  name,  in  Zendy  Azeran.  A  curious  pas- 
sage, mArnan^s  Parthics,  says  that  /^par/em5a«,  a  friend  of  the  conquer- 
or Bacchusy  dying,  left  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Budyas^  who  after  a 
reign  of  20  years,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cradevas.  The  resemblance 
of  Bndyas  to  Buddha,  and  the  perfect  Sanskrit  termination  Deva,  are 
striking  coincidences :  and  the  very  name  of  the  deity  Km  Deva,  oc- 
curs in  the  inscription  from  Nasick,  lithographed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pre- 
sent plate  of  coins.  It  reads  Sidkam  /  Rc^ino  Kshaparcttcisa  Kshatra^ 
p(Manapapanasa,dhipati  dinak  putcLscL,  upavedatasa,  Kradevanya  da- 
tumitrya  day  a  dhamoi  navarkoy  of  which  the  translation  is — Be  it  oe- 
complished.  The  compassioncUe  gift  of  the  sinless  Satrap  of  King 
Shapur,  son  of  the  Supreme  Lord,  the  day  producer,  follower  of  the 
minor  Veda,  to  Kra  Deva,  the  bestower  of  Mitra,  The  new  sun,  or 
year.  The  name  of  Kra  Deva  again  occurs  in  Inscription  vXIV,  Plate 
XLIV,  of  my  work  on  the  Caves  of  Western  India. 

Mithraic  coins. 

4.  Middle  size,  copper.  Standing  figure  to  the  left,  in  cap,  tunic, 
and  boots,  who  holds  a  spear  in  his  left  hand,  and  is  sacrificing  over 
a  fire  altar.  Inscription  Greek,  but  of  which,  the  usual  BACIAGVC 
BAEIAC-.  UN  KANHPKI  KOPANO  partis  only  visible.  R:  Figure  of 
of  a  female  to  the  right,  clad  in  a  long  vest,  and  holding  in  her  right  hand 
a  flower  or  branch,  which  is  carried  to  the  nose  after  the  manner  of  the 
fire  worshippers  :  to  which  practice,  Job  makes  allusion,  in  Chap.  XXX 
V.  26—28. 

If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness', 

And  my  heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  had  kissed  my 
hand; 

This  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  punished  by  the  Judge,  for  I  should 
have  denied  the  God  that  is  above. 

13 
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Halo  round  her  head,  and  inscription  on  the  edge,  in  Greek,  NANA  I  A, 
the  appellation  for  the  Persian  Diana,  or  Nafuea  of  the  Maccabees ; 
whose  temple,  at  Elymais,  or  Persepolis,  was  plundered  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  This  goddess,  among  the  ChaldiBans^  Syrians,  vsAPhom- 
cians,  was  the  deified  moony  and  sometimes  the  morning  star,  named  Bad- 
at  Samin,  or  the  Queen  of  HeaTen.  She  was  the  same  as  the  MOhra  of 
the  Persians,  the  Myllita  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  AliUa  of  l^e  an- 
cient Arabs. 

5.  Copper.  Slan(£ng  figure  of  a  Magnst  or  priest  of  the  fire-wor- 
shippers, who  under  this  form-  usually  represented  the  sun.  Inscription 
in  Greek  letters ;  of  whidi  the  first  part  APA  is  only  fegihle,  but  is  usually 
followed  by  the  word  OKPO,  both  combined  signifying  the  excellent  Sun, 
as  APA,  or  APTA,  according  to  Seldfen  and  Hesyehius,  means  greater 
splendid,  and  OKPO  is  a  Zend  or  Pali  corruption  for  Arka  the  sun,  as 
rightly  interpreted  by  Mr  Prinsep.  Reverse,  female  figure  to  the  \A 
sacrificing  over  a  fire-altar ;  Nimbus  round  the  head ;  Coptic  inscription 
on  the  edge  MAO,  which  is  the  Coptic  word  U^  V  mo^r,  and  the  saioe 
according  to  Plutarch  as  jiiovO  the  goddess  Math,  the  Egyptian  ^en^^t 
and  the  same  as  the  Persian  Nanaia. 

6.  Copper.  Figure  of  a  Moffiis  looking  to  the  left ;  part  of  the  Greek 
inscription  Ard  Okro  on  the  edge.  Reverse,  figure  looking  to  the  left, 
clad  in  a  loose  tunic.  Inscription  on  the  edge  AOPO,  the  Zend  name  for 
fire,  and  here  the  symbol  for  Nanaia  ;  who,  whether  considered  as  the  Moon 
or  the  planet  Venus,  was  one  of  the  seven  fires,  or  planets,  to  which  the 
Persians  dedicated  their  fire  temples. 

7.  Copper.  Male  figure  riding  on  an  elephant ;  inscription  on  the  edge 
in  Coptic  Greek  letters  ONAN  OPO,  meaning  the  good  king,  or  an  ap- 
pellation for  the  sun ;  which  is  sometimes  written  PA  ONAN  OPO,  sig- 
nifying the  sun  the  good  king.  This  inscription  has  been  usually  consider- 
ed a  Pali  one,  and  read  PAONANO  PAO,  being  interpreted  King  of  wa- 
nt/ kings.  It  is  true  that  Nftna  in  the  Pali  language  means  various^  and 
manifold;*  but  here  it  is  the  Coptic  N&^NS  or  N&/  NOy  signifying  good, 
applicable  to  PA  or  PH,  the  name  of  the  sun  :  and  that  this  interpre- 
tation is  the  correct  one,  seems  evident  from  the  fact  of  the  reverse  of  this 
series  of  coins  bearing  a  Coptic  inscription  <P  A  PO  Pharo,  which  has  hitherto 
remained  without  explanation,  but  is  nothing  more  than  the  Coptic  definite 

*  See  Pali  Grammar  by  the  Rev.  B.  Ciough  ;  P.  73. 
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^urticle  ^  with  the  word  APO  for  O^PO  the  King ;  or  -otherwise  a  name 
for  the  Egyptian  god  Horus,  or  a  fonn  of  the  sun.  One  of  this  series 
•of  coins,  now  in  my  possession  bears  the  following  inscription  EAIHPO, 
the  word  El  being  among  the  Cabbalistic  Jews  intended  to  designate  one 
of  the  numerous  intelligences  or  divine  orders  of  beings,  fbrm.ed  to  execute 
the  commands  of  the  first  emanation  from  God,  the  primitive  man  or  king 
of  light;  while  IHPO,  written  on  some  of  the  coins  OHPKC  ,  is  only  an 
appellation  for  Horus ;  who,  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  is  sitting  on  the 
reverse  of  this  coin  supported  by  an  ornamented  seat  or  lotus.  On 
the  reverse  of.  No  7  figure  «f  a  fismale^  and  imjperfect  inscription  of 
APAOKPO. 

8.  Small,  Copper ;  standing  male  figure,  and  insoription  PAOK A. 
Reverse,  standing  figure  looking  to  the  left ;  rayed  nimbus  round  the 
head ;  inscription  on  the  eAge  MI  APO  intended  for  Mithro,  or  the  Persian 
name  for  Nanaia. 

9.  Silver,  small  size.  Bust  of  a  king  looking  to  the  left,  and  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a  branch,  as  if  worshipping  the  sun ;  inscription  in 
<}reek  APPAT  OPO  OHPKI KOPANO,  meamng  King  cfthe  Arratas 

Oerki  of  the  tribe  Karauna,  The  KanmnaSf  or  Korcmos^  were  a  Graeco- 
Indo-Scythic  tribe  of  robbers  in  the  Punjab,  who  are  mentioned  by  Marco 
Polo.*  Reverse,  female  and  male  figure,  sacrificing  in  conjunction  over  a 
fire-altar,  the  former  named  in  Gree& letters  NANA,  and  the  other  OKPO ; 
being  otherwise  figures  of  the  moon  and  suny  similar  to  the  two  colossal 
statues  at  Bamian,  which  were  probably  sculptured  B.  C.  3374  as  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Berosus  the  Chafldsean, 
that  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Darius,  and  grandson  of  Ochus,  set  up  sta- 
tues of  the  Scythian  Venus,  at  Ecfoata&a,  and  among  the  Persians  and 
Bactrians,  and  pointed  out  that  such  should  be  worshipped. 

10.  Copper,  small  size.  Figure  of  a  saiot,  seated  «under  a  tree,  like 
the  wood  hermits  of  old.  Reverse,  standing  £gure,  whose  head  is  surround- 
ed by  a  nimbus;  inscription  in  Coptic  Greek  letters  NAN  for  EN^/N, 
the  good. 

It  has  been  admitted  by  those  most  competent  to  judge,  that  an  in- 
timate connection  exists  between  the  metaphysical  systems  of  the  Hin- 
dus and  those  of  the  Greeks  ;  f  and  it  is  not  less  obvious,  from  the  tes- 

*Travel8  of  Marco  Polo  ;  P.  86. 
t  See  Wilson's  preface  to  Colebrooke's  Translation  of  the  Sankhy  a  Karika, 
or  Memorial  Verses  of  the  Sankhya  Philosophy,  p.  IX. 
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timony  of  the  Bactmn,  Parthian,  and  Indo-Scythian  omnage,  that  regard- 
ing the  mythology,  and  idoktry  of  the  two  countries,  a  system  of  eckc- 
ticUmy  on  the  subject  of  their  gods,  from  the  period  when  the  Greeks  who 
accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  into  India,  first  discovered  that  the 
Suraseni  worshipped  deities  similar  in  character  to  Bacchus  and  Hercales. 
Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,*  tells  us  that  the  ancient  Persians  had 
neither  statues,  temples,  nor  altars ;  but  worshipped  the  expanse  of  the 
firmament,  under  the  name  ofjavcy  (or  the  Hindu  Indra,)  adding  thereto 
as  deities,  the  sun,  the  moon,  earth,  fire,  water  and  the  winds ;  till  in  after 
times  they  copied  the  Assyrians  and  Arabians,  by  introducing  among 
their  deities  Mitkrc^  or  the  celestial  Venus ;  and  the  same  with  Nanak 
of  our  Mithraic  coins,  whose  statues  were  originally  set  up  by  Artax- 
erxes,  the  grandson  of  Ochus  In  her  physiccd  character^  this  gtxi- 
dess  represented  the  natural  fecundity  of  the  earth ;  and  in  her  asfrol 
one,  the  moon  or  the  passive  influence  of  the  sun;  and  is  hence  called 
on  the  coins  Mao,  or  the  mother  goddess.  She  is  sometimes  called 
in  inscriptions  Myrionyma  or  the  many  named ;  and  when  the  goTern- 
ment  of  Bactria  and  countries  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Indus,  passed  from  the  power  of  the  Greeks  and  Parthians,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indo-Scythian  tribes,  the  latter  appear  to  have  adopted  the 
worship  of  this  goddess ;  whose  name  yet  survives  in  Afghanistan,  under 
that  of  JBibuNaniy  signifying  in  the  Pali  language,  the  taise  lady*  The 
last  is  an  equivalent  for  Prajna,  or  deified  nature  ;  known  among  the 
Sauddhas  &8  Dharma,  the  type  of  inert  matter,  not  yet  evolved  into 
various  forms.  This  is  at  least  her  physical  character  connected  with  the 
metaphysical  theories  of  generation ;  but  in  her  celestial  character,  she  is 
the  Nanaia  of  the  Ard-okro  coins,  the  Chinese  Tienkow,  (the  queen  of 
heaven)  named  also  Shing-moo,  (the  holy  mother,)  or  the  passive  principle 
and  power  of  conception. 

From  the  few  coins  and  facts  now  before  us  we  should  not  be  war- 
ranted in  tracing  further  the  connection  between  the  deities  of  the  Gredts, 
Persians,  and  Indians ;  and  a  more  comprehensive  series  of  coins  is  requi- 
site to  develope  the  influence  which  the  mythologies  of  these  countries 
mutually  exercised  on  each  other,  through  an  interchange  of  kindred  suh- 
tilties. 

*  Book  1  Para.  CXXXl. 
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Art.  IV. — A  Chemical  and  Microscopic  Examination  of  the 
Rock  Salt  of  the  Punjaub.     Br  Herbert  Giraud,  M.  D. 

Until  very  recently,  the  only  accounts  we  have  had  of  the  salt  moun- 
tains of  the  Punjaub,  have  been  of  a  geographical  and  physical  character  ; 
the  most  accurately  descriptive  of  which  is  that  by  Sir  Alexander  Burnes 
in  his  travels  into  Bokhara,  (vol.  1.  p.  52.) 

Attention  however  has  been  lately  directed  to  the  geological  features 
of  this  interesting  range  of  hills  by  Dr.  Jameson's  report  of  his  Deputa- 
tion by  Government,  to  examine  the  eflFects  of  the  great  inundation  of  the 
Indus.*  So  far  as  regards  the  geographical  and  geological  condition 
of  the  salt  range,  as  it  extends  from  Jalalpoor  on  the  Hydaspes,  to 
Maree  on  the  Indus,  this  report  is  tolerably  complete ;  but  it  may  re- 
quire a  more  extended  comparison  of  the  organic  remains  of  the  several 
rocks  to  determine  how  far  the  limestone  which  alternates  with  the  red 
sandstones  and  red  marls,  — the  sandstones  and  marls  themselves,  and 
the  shelly  limestone,  are  the  equivalents  respectively  of  the  magnesian 
limestone,  the  new  red  sandstone,  and  the  mauschelkalk  of  Europe. 

*  "  First  report  of  Dr.  Jameson  of  his  Deputation  by  Government  to  exa- 
mine the  effects  of  the  great  inundation  of  the  Indus."  Journal  Asiatic 
Society.  No.  135,  1843. 

I  cannot  refer  to  this  paper  without  directing  attention  to  Dr.  Jameson's 
account  of  the  gypsum  of  Jalalpoor,  which  he  conceived  would  be   so   impor- 
tant an  article  of  importation  into  Bombay,  and  might  be  most  advantageously 
used  in  the  public  buildings  and  for  making  ornamental  works. — H.  G. 
^     Jfotc  by  the  Secretary, 

A  quantity  of  gypsum  ( Pirre  aplatne  de  Paris^  was  imported  into  Bombay 
some  years  ago,  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  it  is  found  abundantly,  but  I  am 
not  aware  of  the  result  of  the  experiments  that  were  probably  made  with  it. 
Judging  from  the  specimens  in  the  museum,  it  is  not  very  pure,  yet  sufficiently 
so  for  most  purposes  for  which  it  would  be  required  in  this  country.  Exten- 
sive rocks  of  earthy  and  granular  sulphate  of  lime  exist  in  the  western  parts 
of  Marwar,  and  selenite  occurs  in  various  places  in  Kattiawar,  also  I  found  it 
at  Dholgaum  in  the  Rajpeepla  country. 

The  following  interesting  description  of  Gallabaugh  is  extracted  from  the  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  Elphinstone's  Cabool :  — **  Calla-baugh,  where  we  left  the 
plain,  well  deserves  a  minute  description.  The  Indus  is  hero  compressed  by 
mountains  into  a  deep  channel,  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards  broad.  The 
mountains  on  each  side  have  an  abrupt  descent  into  the  river,  and  a  road  is 
cut  along  their  base,  for  upwards  of  two  miles.     It  had  been  widened   for   us, 
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The  salt  from  these  mouutaius  has  never  been  in  high  repute  for  its 
purity,  and  is  unfit  for  most  culinary  purposes ;  this  has  been  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  magnesia,  although  chemical  analysis  has  never 
been  had  recourse  to,  to  point  out  the  nature  of  its  foreign  ingredients. 
There  arc  however  many  features  in  its  general  character  and  ap- 
pearanoe,  as  well  as  many  points  of  relationship  with  rock  salt  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  the  salt  of  the  ocean  that  seemed  to 
promise  to  invest  with  interest  its  microscopic  and  chemical  examination. 
A  large  quantity  of  it  has  lately  been  imported  into  Bombay,  and  from 
this  Dr.  Maicolmson  kindly  favoured  me  with  some  well  selected  spe- 
cimens. 

As  it  is  usually  met  with  here,  the  salt  is  in  4arge  amorphous  masses, 
varying  in  colour  from  white  and  pink  to  brick-red;  with  here  and  there^ 
the  colouring  material  aggregated  into  extremely  thin  laminae  and  Wi^  . 
imnute  vesicular  cavities.  In  a  moist  atmosphere  it  is  extremely  M- 
quescent,  owing  to  the  presence  of  chloride  of  calcium ;  and,  as  it  dis- 
solves, the  colouring  matter  is  separated,  and  deposited  ia  the  solution. 
This   colouring   material    is  common,    in   variable    quantity,  to  rock 

but  was  still  so  narrow,  and  the  rock  over  it  so  steop,  that  no  camel  with  a 
bulky  load  could  pass  ;  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  twenty-eight  boats  had 
been  prepared,  to  convey  our  largest  packages  up  the  river.  The  first 
part  of  this  pass  is  actually  overhung  by  the  town  of  Calla-baagh,  which  is 
built  in  a  singular  manner  upon  the  face  of  the  hill,  every  street  rising  above 
its  neighbour,  and,  I  imagine,  only  accessible  by  means  of  the  flat  roof  of  the 
houses  below  it:  as  we  passed  beneath,  we  perceived  windows  and  balconies 
at  a  great  height,  crowded  with  women  and  children.  The  road  beyond  was 
-cut  out  of  solid'  salt,  at  the  foot  of  cliffs  of  that  mineral,  in  some  places  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  high  above  the  river.  The  saft  is  hard,  clear,  and  al- 
most pure.  It  would  be  like  chrystal,  were  it  not  in  some  parts  streaked  and 
tinged  with  red.  ^  In  some  places,  salt  springs  issue  from  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  and  leave  the  ground  covered  with  a  crust  of  the  most  brilliant  whiteness. 
All  the  earth,  particularly  near  the  town  is  almost  blood  red,  and  this,  with 
the  strange  and  beautiful  spectacle  of  the  salt  rocks,  and  the  Indus  flowing  y^ 
a  deep  and  clear  stream  through  lofty  mountains,  past  this  extraordinary  town, 
presented  such  a  scene  of  wonders,  as  is  seldom  to  be  witnessed.  Our  camp 
was  pitched  beyond  the  pass,  in  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  valley  and  in  the  dry 
bed  of  a  torrent.  Near  it  were  piles  of  salt  in  large  blocks  (like  stones  at  a 
<juarry,)  lying  ready  for  exportation,  either  to  India  or  Chorassan.  It  would 
have  taken  a  week  to  satisfy  us  with  the  sight  of  Calla-baugh  ;  but  it  threat- 
•ened  rain,  and  had  the  torrent  filled,  while  we  where  there,  our  whoie  camp 
*nust  have  been  swept  into  the  Indus"  Page  58—60.  2d.— Ed. 
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salt  from  almost  every  locality,  and  has  been  too  hastily  referred  by 
Chemists  and  Geologists  to  the  presence  of  peroxcide  of  iron ;  althoagh  it 
is  known  that  other  foreign  ingredients  have  in  many  instances  been  found 
imbedded  in  rock  salt,  such  as  silica,  carbonate  and  sulphurat  of  iron, 
which  occur  in  the  salt  of  Zipaguira  in  Tropical  America.  Sulphurets 
of  lead  and  zinc  in  that  of  Halle  in  the  Tyrol ;  while  organic  matters 
such  as  lignites,  fruits  and  minute  shells,  have  been  found  in  the  salt  of 
Williezka  in  Poland.* 

Since  the  astonishing  discoveries  of  Ehrenberg,  whkh  have  not  only 
displayed  the  internal  organization  of  the  myriads  of  living  infusoria,  but 
have  also  brought  to  light  the  fossil  remains  of  generations  upon  genera- 
tions of  the  animalculaa  of  early  geological  epochs,  microscopic  examina- 
tions of  the  aqueous  rocks,  particularly  of  those  of  the  limestone  family^ 
have  disclosed  such  vast  quantities  of  organic  remains  in  positions  in 
which  the  presence  of  organic  matter  was  least  anticipated,  that  the  his- 
tory of  no  rock  or  compouud  mineral  can  be  considered  complete,  until 
it  has  passed  under  a  strict  microscopic  examination.  To  this  I  sub- 
mitted the  red  colouring  matter  of  the  salt,  and  found  it  to  consist  al- 
together of  organic  remains.f  Amongst  a  confused  assemblage  of  mat- 
ter, either  too  minute  in  its  particles,  or  too  broken  up  into  irregular 
forms  to  distinguish  any  thing  like  the  traces  of  organization,  there 
appeared  many  bodies  which  were  evidently  the  remains  of  infusoria. 
That  marked  1.  in  the  accompanying  drawing  appears  to  correspond 
with  the  genus  "  Synedra"  of  Ehrenberg;  — it  measures  -JL  inch  in 
length  and  —  inch  in  breadth.  No.  2.  resembles,  if  it  is  not  iden- 
tical with  the  "  Gaillonella  ferruginea"  (Ehrenberg)  the  animalcula  which 
constitutes,  the  colouring  matter  of  the  iron  ochre,  and  is  therefore  invest- 
ed with  peculiar  interest  as  appearing  in  the  colouring  matter  of  this  salt. 
Each  of  the  moniliform  segments  of  which  it  is  composed,  measures 
—  inch  in  diameter.  No.  3.  appears  to  be  related  to  the  last,  and 
should  probably  be  referred  to  the  same  genus.  No.  4.  is  abun- 
dant in  the  salt ;  it  has  none  of  the  characters  of  fossil  infusoria,  but 
may  possibly  be  the   scale  of  some    small   fish.     It   is    so  perfectly 

*  Traite  elementaire  de  Mineralagie.  Par  F.  S.  Bendant,  Tom.  2nd  Paris^ 
1832. 

t  The  Microscope  I  iise  is  one  of  Chevalier's  acromatics  ;  power  fotiF  hun- 
dred  linear. 
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transparent,  that  the  concentric  lines  on  its  surface  are  only  discover* 
ed  by  causing  the  light  from  the  reflector  of  the  microscope  to  pass 
obliquely  through  it. 

The  vegetable  remains  consist  of  extremely  minute  filiform  bodies 
having  the  characters  of  confervse,  and  consisting  of  simple  elongated 
cells,  attached  end  to  end  to  each  other,  (No.  4.)  There  are  also 
amongst  these,  minute  orbicular  bodies  which  appear  to  be  the  spores 
of  these  confervas.  (No.  5.)  The  matrix,  in  which  these  distinctly  or- 
ganic remains  are  contained,  is  an  aggregation  of  particles  too  minute 
and  indefinite  in  form  for  their  nature  to  be  determined ;  it  is  probable 
that  a  great  proportion  of  them  are  the  ova  of  the  infusoria. 

These  microscopic  examinations  were  conducted  with  the  greatest  care, 
as  it  was  conceived  that  farther  light  might  be  thrown  upon  a  recent  dis- 
covery by  M.  Payen*  of  the  existence  of  myriads  of  minute  crustacee  in 

*  The  red  colour  is  observed  in  the  saline  water  of  some  springs,  as  in  the 
evaporating  vats  of  Salamba  in  upper  India,  described  by  Mr.  Gubbinsofthe 
Bengal  Civil  Service  in  the  7th  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  page  363.  The  following  extract  is  from  a  memorandum  on  the 
Maldiva  Islands  by  Captain  Moresby,  1.  N.  read  to  the  Bombay  Geographical 
Society  on  the  3rd  November  1836;  but  which  does  not  appear  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, it  throws  much  light  on  the  cause  of  the  rock  salt  of  very  distant 
regions  having  the  same  peculiar  red  colour. 

"  In  the  Milla-doo  Madou  Atoll  are  several  islands  (10  or  12)  which  have 
lagoons  in  them,  which  the  dry  land  and  trees  completely  surround;  in 
some  of  these  lagoons  the  water  in  them  is  brackish ;  they  are  not  deep  (from 
2  to  6  feet)  ;  the  bottom  soft  mud  and  very  offensive  in  smell.  No  live  co- 
ral grows  in  these  lagoons ;  and  shells  are  produced  here,  which  are  not 
found  in  the  sea.  In  some  of  the  lagoons  at  very  high  tides  and  strong 
breezes,  the  sea  sometimes  finds  its  way  into  them  and  again  fills  with  water 
what  was  fast  drying  up. 

At  Markandoo  Island  which  is  on  the  centre  and  east  side  of  the  Atoll, 
there  is  a  lagoon  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  has  no  connection 
with  the  sea,  nor  ever  had,  the  natives  say  ;  it  is  about  one  and  a  half  feet 
deep,  the  water  of  a  deep  red  colour,  perhaps  from  decayed  vegetable  matter ; 
ti  IB  hrtiCkiah  and  abounds  171  small  shrimps;  and  what  is  extraordinary,  its 
margin  is  covered  with  mangrove  trees,  which  are  seldom  or  never  found  on 
any  of  the  other  other  islands.  This  lagoon,  the  natives  say  is  kept  full  by 
the  rain,  and  that  it  never  gets  dry.*' 

The  red  colour  of  the  water  no  doubt  arises  from  the  shrimps  or  the  animal- 
culflB  on  which  they  feed,  and  not  on  the  vegetable  matter,  to  which  is  to  be 
ascribed  the  offensive  smell  of  the  mud  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
sulphates  in  the  brackish  water.  —  En. 
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the  waters  of  tropical  seas  and  of  certain  salt  lakes,  and  which  have 
been  found  to  be  the  cause  of  the  red  colour  of  the  salt,  which  may  be 
obtained  by  evaporation  from  these  sources.  These  crustacesB  have  been 
referred  by  M.  Andoin  to  the  order  Branchiopoda. 

In  the  salt  however  I  have  in  vain  attempted  to  discover  a  single  ar^ 
ticulation  of  these  creatures. 

Chemical  AnatysiSk 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  dried  salt  with  baling  distilled  wa- 
ter afforded  a  clear  solution,  and  a  red  pulverulent  residuei 

K  The  qualitative  examination  of  the  solution  indicated  the  pres- 
ence of  the  following  salts  :  — 

Chloride  of  Sodium. 
Do       of  Caldum* 
Sulphate  of  Magnesia. 

It  remained  unaffected  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  Nei- 
ther bichloride  of  platinum  nor  tartaric  acid,  (the  tests  still  adhered 
to  by  Chemists  for  determining  the  presence  of  potassa,)  gave  the 
least  indications.  The  proportion  of  lime  was  determined  by  means 
of  oxalate  of  anmionia — the  precipitated  oxalate  of  lime  being  converted 
by  ignilion  into  carbonate,  from  which  the  proportion  of  lime,  and  hence 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  was  calculated. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  separate  magnesia  from  the  other  bases  with 
which  it  may  exist  in  combination.  Most  Chemists  calculate  its  proportion 
from  precipitates  afforded  either  by  carbonate  of  potash  or  by  phosphate 
of  soda  with  free  ammonia  ;both  these  processes  however  are  beset  with 
sources  of  inaccuracy ;  for,  by  the  first,  the  neutral  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
precipitated  by  neutral  carbonate  of  potassa,  is  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  water  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  which 
is  soluble  in  water,  and  even  though  the  magnesian  solution  may  be 
boiled  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  yet  a  portion  of  magnesia 
will  still  remain  in  solution.  The  precipitate  also  of  phosphate  of  am- 
monia and  magnesia  is  Hable  to  the  same  inconvenince,  particularly  as  re- 
peated washings  ]|re  necessary  before  it  is  converted  by  ignition  into  the 
neutral  phosphate  of  magnesia.      Instead  therefore,    of  either  of  these 

14 
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methods^  I  made  use  of  caatticpotasBa,  by  which  magnetia  is  precipitated 
even  better  than  by  carbonate  of  potaasa,  and  in  hot  water  is  so  sparing- 
ly soluble  that  the  loss  is  too  insignificant  to  be  of  any  importance. 

2.  In  examining  the  composition  of  the  red  insoluble  residne 
I  found  it  to  remain  quite  unaltered  under  the  action  of  boiling  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  proving  that  it  could  not  be  an  oxide  of  iron; 
conceiving  it,  therefore,  to  be  a  silicate  of  some  base,  I  fused  it  with  car- 
bonate potassa  and  then  by  submitting  the  fused  mass  to  the  action  of 
hydrochloaric  acid,  it  gave  abundant  indication  of  the  presence  of  iron. 

Hence  the  chemical  condition  of  this  mineralized  organic  matter  is  i 

identical  with  that  of  the  iron  ochre,  and  it  is   siliceous  like  Tripoli,  | 

both  which  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  infusorial  remains.  I 

The  fc^owing  is  the  composition  of  1000  grs.  of  the  salt: — 

Chloride  of  Sodium 966.11 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia   17.93 

Chloride  of  Calcium 14*86 

Silicate  of  Iron  1.6 


1000.00 


I  find  upon  inquiry  that  this  salt  is  much  used  as  an  aperient  amongst 
the  natives  of  Bombay,  and  it  is  probable  that  from  the  proportions  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  chloride  of  calcium  in  its  composition,  its  pro- 
perties resemble  those  of  many  saline  mineral  waters ;  as  those  of  Lea- 
mington in  the  new  red  sandstone  district  of  Warwickshire. 


V.-^Metrical  Translation  of  the  Ut  Book  (Sarga)   of  the 
Eaghuvans^Cy  a  Heroic  Sanskrit  Poem,  by  Kdliddsa. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Murivat.  Mitchell. 


Introductory  Note. 


A  few  preliminary  observations  will  be  of  service  in  rendering  the  fol- 
lowing translation  from  the  Raghuvans'a  interesting  to  English  readers  in 
generaL  The  remarks  now  to  be  submitted  will  be  of  the  most  simple 
and  elementary  kind,  embodying  little  or  nothing  that  is  new  to  Oriental 
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scholars,  but  probably  not,  on  that  aoeount,  the  less  useful  to  the  elass  of 
readers  for  which  they  are  intended. 

'  We  may  conveniently  divide  Sanskrit  literature  into  two  parts,  sacred 
and  profwe.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  in  all  cases  to  draw  the  distinguish- 
ing line;  but  the  two^fold  division  is  nevertheless  perfectly  just.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  profaneportion  of  Sanskrit  literature,  when  estimated 
by  the  laws  of  criticism  and  taste,  is  fieir  superior  in  merit  to  the  part  jthat 
is  deemed  more  peculiarly  sacred.  The  most  indulgent  criticism  can 
scarcely  discover  any  poetical  merit  in  the  Vedas  and  Puranas ;  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  most  fastidious  taste  must  admit  the  beauty  of  many 
passages  in  the  dramatic,  heroic,  and  pastoral,  poetry  of  the  Hindus. 

Kalidasa,  the  author  of  the  Raghuvans'a,  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  very  greatest,  of  the  profane  poets  of  India.     His  name  is  sdready 
familiar  to  the  literary  public,  having  been  introduced  to  notice  by  Sb: 
W.  Jones,  in  his  elegant  version  of  the  drama  S'akuntala.  In  attempting 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Kalidasa,  we  encounter,  in  the  very 
•outset,  a  fbrmidable  difficulty,  in^endeavouring  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  more  than  one  poet  of  the  name.     It  is  about  as  certain 
as  we  can  consider  any  event  in  Indian  history  to  be,  which  is  recorded 
merely  in  books,  and  not  engraved  on  copperplates  or  the  ever-during 
rock,  that  Kalidasa  flourished  at  the  court  of  Vikramaditya.      Yet  it  is 
nearly  equally  well  ascertained  that  Kalidasa  flourished  at  the  court  of 
king  Bhcga;  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  torecondle  the  two  statements.  Jones 
fixes  his  era  in  the  century  before  Christ ;  Mr.  Elphinstone  inclines  to 
the  fifth  century ;  Colebrooke  and  Professor  Wilson  say,  at  least  900 
jrears  ago.*    Professor  Wilson,  in  a  later  work  than  the  one  we  have  just 
quoted,  fairly  cuts  the  knot,  by  supposing  that  there  were  at  least  two 
poets,  bearing  the  name  of  Kalidasa.    He  appears  to  do  so  on  the  ground 
of  the  gpreat  diversity  of  style,  between  the  writings  generally  ascribed  to 
Kalidasa  and  the  Nalodaya.      The  writings  of  Kalidasa  are  in  general 
eharacterized,not  only  by  exceeding  elegance,  but  by  perfect  good  taste;— 
while  the  Nalodaya,  in  violation  of  all  the  canons  of  taste,  is,  as  Cole- 
brooke expresses  it,  «<a  series  of  pons  on  a  pathetic  subject.''     Without 
entering  at  length  into  this  question,  we  shall  merely  remark,  that  if  K61i- 
^sahad  lived  at  the  period  when  the   Sanskrit  language  had  attained  the 

*  Wilsoa's  translation  of  the  Meghadfita,  p.    vii. 
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lugfattt  stage  of  reflnement,  and  jott  brfore  its  eorraptioii  began,  hemigkt 
possibly  have  been  the  author  of  the  Nalodaya  as  well  as  the  RaghnTans^ 
Soch  a  man,  wielding  at  will  the  resoaroes  of  the  most  perfect  language 
OTer  known,  was  under  a  strong  temptation  to  attempt,  as  in  the  Nalo- 
daja,  some  of  those  wondrous  feats  in  versification,  from  which  the  good 
tasta  of  the  West  has  not  preserved  European  literature.  Poets  very  fre- 
quently (to  use  the  language  of  Wordsworth,) 

Have  felt  the  weight  of  too  much  liberty, 
and  of  their  free  chdce  they  have  drcumscribed  that  liberty  often  by 
sufficiently  odd  expedients.  Besides,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether 
good  taste  is  a  uniform  characteristic  of  the  undoubted  writings  of  Klli- 
d6sa.  Some  instances  might  be  pointed  out  of  what  are  technically 
called  coneeiis,  even  in  his  most  elaborate  works. 

Assuming  then  the  probability  of  there  having  been  only  one  K^d^ 
we  must  admire  the  greatness  and  variety  of  his  powers.    The  commenda- 
tions which  have  been  heaped  on  the  play  of  S'akuntal^  shew,  that  in  the 
estimation  of  the  best  critics,  Kalidtoi  is  reckoned  the  prindiB  of  Hind6 
dramatic  poets.  Jones  has  styled  him  the  Shakspeare  of  India.  Two  other 
dramas  are  attributed  to  his  pen,  and  these  are  not  unworthy  of  the  author 
of  S'akuntali.  In  the  Raghuvans'a  we  have  a  specimen  of  heroic,  or  what 
may  be   denominated  epic,  poetry.     We  have  also,  the  Kum^  Ssm- 
bhava  (the  birth  of  Kumlura;)  and  the  Meghad6ta  (the  Cloud-messei^fer), 
beeide  the  S'riita  Bodha,  a  treatise  on  prosody,  and  the  disputed  Nalodaya, 
all  probably  from  his  pen.  Probably,  the  greatest  effort  of  the  genius  of 
K41idasa  is  S'akuntaU.  He  excels  more  in  tenderness  dian  sablimity,  and 
the  plot  of  the  drama  of  S'akuntala  affords  full  scope  to  the  bent  of  his 
genius.     When  we  speak  of  the  epic  poets  of  India,  let  it  not  be  suppos* 
ed  that  India  can  boast  of  epic  poetry  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  £o- 
rope.      The  rules  of  Aristotle  would  fidl  with  crushing  weight  alike  on 
Vy^sa,  Valmika,  and  Kalidasa.      But  apart  from  all  factitious  distinc- 
tions and  laws,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if  sustained  elevation  of  thought 
and  feeling  be  deemed  essential  to  an  epio  poet,  Kflid&sa  must  forego  the 
title.  Very  seldom  does  he  give  utterance  to  any  very  lofty  sentiment; 
seldom  does  he  himself  kindle,  or  cause  the  minds  of  his  readers  to  kindle. 
His  merits,  however,  are  still  considerable.    We  find  in  the  Raghuvans'a, 
exact  and  elaborately  minute  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  proving,^that 
Kilid^  had  attentively  studied  nature,  and  studied  her  with  a  poet's 
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eye.  Tenderness  has  been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  his  excellendos. 
His  comparisons,  similes,  allusions,  and  figures  of  all  kinds,  are  most  abun« 
dant ;  they  are  always  at  the  least  pretty,  and  sometimes  beautiful.  In 
regard  to  language,  K&lid4sa  ranks  exceedingly  high  in  the  estimation, 
both  of  his  own  countrymen  and  European  scholars.  On  this  point,  it 
would  be  somewhat  presumptuous  for  one,  whose  acquaintance  with  Sans- 
krit is  of  no  long  standing,  to  express  any  very  decided  opinion  of  his 
own.  One  thing,  however,  is  evident  to  the  merest  beginner.  The 
style  of  K41id6sa  is  elaborate  and  refined  in  the  highest  degree  ;  the  con- 
summate skill  of  the  artist  is  visible  throughout ;  the  polish  indeed  is  some- 
times excessive. 

A  good  deal  has  already  been  accomplished,  towards  introducing  the 
writings  of  K&lid4sa  to  the  notice  of  the  European  public.  The  drama  of 
S'akuntal4  has  been  rendered  into  English  prose,  by  the  masterly  hand  of 
Jones.  Another  drama,  Vikrama  andUrvasi,  has  been  translated  by 
Professor  Wilson,  in  his  well  known  and  esteemed  work,  the  Hindti  Thea- 
tre. A  beautiful  little  poem,  the\  Meghadiita,  or  Cloud-messenger, 
has  been  rendered  into  English  rhyme  by  Professor  Wilson.  The  Kumira 
Sambhava  and  the  Raghuvans'a  have  been  translated  into  Latin  prose  by 
a  German  scholar,  Adolphus  Frederic  Stensler.  The  latter  two  worics 
have  been  published  along  with  their  Latin  versions,  by  the  Oriental 
Translation  Committee.  Reference  will  be  made  to  the  merits  of  some 
of  these  works  by  and  by. 

The  Raghuvans'a,  the  first  book  of  which  is  now  offered  in  a  metrical 
English  version,  consists  of  19  books.  The  exploits  of  the  race  of  Raghu 
form  its  subject.  The  line  of  kings,  whose  history  it  contains,  is  a  pretty 
long  one,  but  the  poet  at  pleasure  compresses  the  narrative  of  a  reign  into 
a  few  stanzas,  or  extends  it  to  several  cantos.  Eight  entire  cantos  are 
occupied  with  the  history  of  Rama,  the  son  of  Das'arath.  In  this  part  of 
his  work,  Kaliddsa  comes  into  competition  with  the  author  of  the  great 
mythological  poem  the  Ramayana.  He  will  not  suffer  by  the  compari- 
son. Schlegel  and  other  German  writers  of  high  name  have  been  profuse 
ia  their  commendations  of  the  R4miiyana,  but  most  men  will  be  disposed  to 
side  with  Colebrooke  on  this  question.  Colebrooke  does  not  consider  the 
R&mayana  to  possess  poetical  merit  of  a  high  order,  but  includes  it  with 
the  sacred  poems  in  general,  which  he  characterizes  as  ''flat,  diffuse,  and  no 
less  deficient  in  ornament,  than  abundant  in  repetitions."  From  this  een<* 
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sure  he  excepts,  and  justly,  the  chief  profime  poems.  No  part  of  the 
Raghuyans'a,  so  &r  as  I  know,  can  he  pronounced  <*flat*'  or  '^defident  in  or- 
nament*' On  the  contrary,  over-refnement,  and  a  far  too  lavish  use  of 
poetical  diction  and  imagery,  generally  characterise  it 

Into  the  moral  character  of  tiie  Raghuvans'a,  I  shall  scarcely  enter. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  canto,  it  is  less  faulty  than  might  have  he^ 
expected  of  the  production  of  a  Hindu  poet  The  last  canto,  however,  b 
exceedingly  objectionahle. 

Asa  translation  of  the  Raghuvans'a  into  Latin  prose,  has  already  been 
given  to  the  world,  it  may  be  asked,  what  need  there  is  of  offeiing  a  new 
version  of  aoy  part  of  it.  Probably,  had  the  Latin  version  in  question, 
been  executed  with  any  considerable  degree  of  spirit  and  elegance,  the  fol- 
lowing translation  of  the  first  canto  would  not  have  been  thought  of.  But 
apart  from  its  total  want  of  elegance,  the  fact  that  Stenzler's  Latin  version 
is  in  prose,  is  a  strong  objection  to  it  With  the  exception  of  the  very 
highest  poetry,  as  for  example  that  of  tbe  Sacred  Scriptures,  where  the 
sublime  elevation,  or  the  fervid  devotion,  of  the  sentiment  does  not  re- 
quire the  aid  of  poetical  measures  to  sustain  it,  there  is  perhaps  no  species 
of  metrical  composition  in  the  world,  that  will  bear  translation  into  literal 
prose.  What  becomes  of  the  fire  of  Pindar,  or  the  curiooa  felicitoi  of 
Horace,  what  of  the  majesty  of  Virg^,  when  those  writers  are  presented 
to  us  in  a  prose  translation  ?  And  what  of  the  nameless  and  undefinable 
fascination  of  the  music  that  breathes  from  the  language  of  every  true 
poet? 

Assuming  then,  that  a  metrical  translation  is  preferable  to  a  prose  one^ 
ought  it  to  be  in  rhyme  or  blank  verse?  Generally  speaking,  it  ean  be  much 
more  fiuthfully  executed  in  the  latter.  Translations  into  rhyme  gene- 
rally abound  with  factitious,  not  to  say  spurious,  ornaments.  The  chief 
objection  to  a  blank  verse  translation  is  the  difficulty  of  making  it  suf- 
ficiently musical.  In  all  other  respects  it  is  much  preferable  to  rhyme. 
The  stansa  in  which  the  first,  fourth,  tenth,  twelfth,  fifteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth cantos  of  the  Raghuvans'a  are  composed,  is  called  by  Sanskrit 
Grammarians,  Anushtubh.  It  may  be  called  the  heroic  stanza  of  Sanskrit 
poetry.  It  is  far  more  frequently  used  than  any  other  in  their  great 
poems,  such  as  Mann,  the  Mah4bh4rata  and  Rimayana,  and  the  Purinas. 
It  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  measure  which  is  called  in  the  technical  lan- 
gnage  of  Latin  grammarians,  Iambic  Tetrameter.    An  English  reader 
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will  understand  its  general  construction,  if  he  supposes  two  lineft  of  the 
octo-syllabic  measure  so  much  Used  by  Scott,  thrown  into  one,  with  the 
rhymes  omitted.  In  the  Sanskrit  poets,  a  shloka  or  stanza  consists  of  four 
parts  of  equal  length,  two  of  which  are  written  in  one  line.  A  shloka  is 
in  English  terms  a  couplet ,  with  a  distinct  pause  in  the  middle  of  each 
line.  The  following  marks  will  shew  the  construction  of  the  first  four 
stanzas  of  the  Raghuvans'a. 


„i 


,  The  mark  u  denotes  a  short 
syllable. 
Do      —     a  long  syllable. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  specimen  that  each  line  is  kept  rigidly 
to  its  prescribed  number  of  syllahles.  Each  half-line  consists  of  8 ; 
and  therefore  the  entire  shloka,  of  32  syllables.  In  this  respect  the  San- 
skrit poets  enjoy  less  liberty  than  the  Latin  and  Greek,  who  in  most 
metres  can  vary  the  number  of  syllables  within  a  considerable  range.  But 
the  Sanskrit  poets  enjoy  very  great  liberty  in  regard  to  the  qtuintity  of 
the  syllables  they  employ.  The  four  fint  syllables  in  each  half-lme  are 
long  or  short  at  pleasure.  The  last  syllable  of  each  line  is  also  long  or 
short. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  idea  of  the  Anushtubh  may  be  obtained  from  a 
specimen  like  the  following  i — 

^  I  sing  a  race  from  birth  stainless ;  successful  in  each  bold  emprize; 
To  ocean's  bounds  they  were  victors ;  and  borne  on  cars  to  heaven  on 

high; 
The  sacred  fire  they  kept  duly ;  all  watchful  they  in  duty's  hour; 
Fell  on  the  guilty  due  vengeance ;  no  suppliant  craved  their  grace  in  vain. 

The  reader  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  rhythm  of  English  verse 
only,  will  feel  a  shock  at  the  middle  of  each  line,  arising  from  the  substi^ 
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tution  of  a  Spondee  for  an  Iambus  in  the  fourth  foot.  But  the  reader 
who  is  acquainted  with  classic  metres  will  recollect  the  Scazon  or  Choli- 
ambus  ( limping  Iambus),  frequently  used  by  Catullus, — as  e.  g.  in  the 
well-known  ode : — 

Peninsularum,  Sirmio,  insQiarOmqae. 
Ocelle,  quasconque  in  libentlbus  stagnis 
Marique  vasto  fert  uterqu^  N^ptQous. 
Quam  te  libenter  quam  que  letQs  inviso. 

In  these  lines,  at  the  sixth  foot,  we  have  the  Spondee,  and  it  has  the 
same  effect  on  an  ear  accustomed  only  to  English  metres,  as  in  the  San- 
skrit metre  under  review. 

In  the  following  version  of  the  first  canto  of  the  Raghuvans'a,  the 
number  of  syllables  which  each  line  has  in  the  original  is  exactly  followed 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  translation.  At  the  85th  stanza  a  syllable  is 
omitted  at  the  commencement,  which  changes  tiie  verse  to  Trochaic.  The 
Trochaic  measure  is  kept  up  to  the  60th  stanza. 

The  Spondee  at  the  end  of  the  first  hemistich  of  each  shloka  has  not 
been  attempted.  It  does  not  accord  with  the  genius  of  the  English 
Iambic  stanza. 

Occasionally,, the  pause,  for  variety's  sake,  has  been  removed  from  the 
middle  of  the  verse.  I  am  not  aware  that  this  is  ever  done  in  the  original. 

Occasionally  also  elisions  (as  they  are  generally,  though  not  very  cor- 
rectly, called),  have  been  introduced.  In  the  hands  of  one  who  skilfully 
wields  the  English  measures,  elisions  tend  greatly  to  the  beauty,  as  well 
as  the  variety,  of  the  verse, — as  in  the  line  of  Milton, 

O'er  many  a  frozen,  many  a  fiery  Alp, — 
in  which  there  are  no  fewer  than  three   such  elisions.    Indeed,  justioe 
cannot  be  done  to  our  English  metres  without  the   oceadonal  use  of 
elisions.     They  have  accordmgly  been  sometimes  employed  in  the  fol- 
lowing version. 
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Metrical  Translation  or  the  Ist  Book  of  the  Raghdvans^a, 
▲M  Heroic  Sanskrit  Poeu  ;  by  Ka'lida^sa* 

The  pair  like  thought  and  speech  '*  conjoined  (that  I  may  thought  and  speech 

obtain) 
The  world's  great  parents,  I  invoke, — PHrvatf  and  the  Lord  supreme. 
Bat  what  the  sun-descended  t  race  !  the  Poet's  feeble  genius  what ! 
Ah  !  fondly  I  on  a  fragile  raft,  1  tempt  a  wide  and  stormy  sea  ; — 
1  can  but  prove  a  laughing-stock,  aspiring  thus  to  bard's  renown, 
As  if  a  pigmy  strained  his  arm  to  reach  the  high  o'erhanging  fruit. 
Yet,  since,  by  ancient  bards  prepared,  a  pathway  to  the  theme  leads  on, 
1  pass,  even  as  the  thread  may  pierce  the  diamond-perforated  gem. 
1  sing  a  race,  unstained  from  birth,  successful  in  each  bold  emprize, 
Victorious  even  to  Ocean's  bounds,  and  borne  on  cars  to  heaven  on  high ; 
The  sacred  fire  they  duly  kept;  no  suppliant  craved  their  grace  in  vain  ; 
Fit  vengeance  on  the  guilty  fell ;  all  watchful  they  in  doubtful  hour ; 
'Twas  but  ta  give,  they  gathered;  still,   their  measured   words  to  truth 

were  given ; 
Victory  they  sought  for  glory's  sake ;  for  oflfspring  the  connubial  tie. 
Learning  in  childhood ;  next  in  youth,  each  worldly  task  and  joy  were  theirs; 
Hermits  in  age  ;  from  bodily  chains  freed  by  devotion's  power  at  last 
Even  such  was  R&gha  's  lofty  line ;  even  such  the  poet's  mighty  theme, — 
For  why  ?  their  storied  high  renown  impels  me  to  the  fond  attempt. 
Then  be  it  heard,  heard  by  the  wise,  'twixt  good  and  bad  discerning  well, 
Even  as  the  quality  of  gold  is  tried  in  the  refining  fire. 

VaivasvatfOf  the  Manus  seventh, — high-honoured  by  the  wise  was  he, 
The  mightiest  far  of  earthly  kings,  like  Om  the  mightiest  word  of  power. 
Pure  was  his  race ;  purest  of  all,  Dilfp  beheld  the  light  of  day. 
Who  shone  the  firnt  of  kings,  as  shines  the  moon  within  the  milky  sea. 
Broad -breasted,  shoulders  like  a  bull's,  like   Shila  boughs  his  long  arms 

reached ; 
As  in  its  own  peculiar  seat,  the  Kshatri  virtue  in  him  dwelt. 
With  all-surpassing  force  endowed,  with  peerless  splendour  was  he  graced, 
Towering  o'er  all  on  earth  he  strode,  as  Meru  o'er  the  mountains  towers. 
Nor  less  his  wisdom  than  his  force,  with  aims  that  wisdom  to  beseem. 
And  bold  his  efforts  as  his  aims,  and  like  his  efforts  his  success. 
Stern  and  yet  mild  the  monarch's  mood,  he  stood  before  his  subjects'  eyei 
Dreaded  yet  loved,  like  Ocean's  depths  at  once  with  pearls  and  monsters  filled* 
And  not  one  hair's  breadth  from  the  path,  th?  path  prescribed,  of  holiness, 
His  subjects  swerved  ;  his  chariot  tracks  with  vigilant  eye  they  followed  still. 
'Twas  for  his  people's  good  alone  his  royal  revenues  were  ta'en. 
As  the  sun  drinks  earth's  moisture  up  to  pour  it  back  a  thousand  fold. 
With  care  his  martial  force  he  kept ;  by  twofold  means  his  power  preserved, 

•  LiUrally  word  and  meaning.  f  The  well  knowo  Su'ryaFan^'a. 
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A  mind  much  versed  in  holy  books,  and  his  good  bow  aye  ready  bent. 

Secret  of  purpose,  sclf-poaseseed,-— his  thoughts  ye  gathered  doubtfally, 

Till  from  the  issue  forth  they  shone,  like  quickening  memories  of  the  past. 

I^im,  bold  in  danger's  darkest  hour,  unwearied  in  each  noble  deed, 

*Midst  all  his  wealth  no  avarice  swayed,  nor  pleasure  'mid  his  bliss  enslaved. 

Modest,  though  wise;  though  powerful,  mild  ;  liberal, yet  careless  of  display; 

LiKe  a  rich  garland  round  him  wreathed,  his  native  virtues  graced  the  king. 

Unhurt  by  pleasure's  deadly  power,  with  large  capacious  mind  endowed, 

He  saw  his  years  steal  on  apace,  yet  vigorous  was  he  as  of  old. 

He  trained,  protected,  nourished  all ;  bis  people's  father  he  in  truth, — 

Their  natural  parents  gave  them  birth,  all  other  duties  he  performed. 

Chastising  guilt  for  order's  sake,  for  offspring  seeking  marriage  ties, 

His  labour  and  enjoyment  too  became  religion^  righteousness.* 

£arth's  best  be  gave  in  sacrifice, — Heaven's  best  poured  Indra  back  again. 

And  thus  by  mutual  interchange,  the  two  sustained  the  twofold  world. 

Unmatched  the  peace  in  other  lands  that  flourished  in  his  happy  realm. 

No  robber's  daring  deed  was  known, — 'twas  heard  of  as  an  ancient  tale. 

Virtue  he  honoured  in  a  foe,  (like  medicine  by  the  sick  man  prized,) 

Cast  off  the  vicious  tho'  a  friend,  (even  as  ye  would  a  poisoned  limb.) 

Such  was  he, — sure,  combined  in  him  were  all  the  mighty  elements. 

For  every  faculty  was  bent  on  every  side  to  scatter  bliss. 

£arth,  girdled  by  its  sandy  shore  and  circled  by  its  ocean  fosse. 

He  swayed  alone,  and  calmly  swayed,  as  it  had  been  a  single  town. 

Sprung  of  the  line  of  Magadha,  Sudakshina  his  royal  spouse,t 

CSo  from  her  gentle  nature  called)  was  sweet  as  holy  gifts  are  sweet. 

Many  within  his  palace  walls  the  lovely  dames  that  owned  him  lord. 

But  Lakshmi  X  and  this  fair  alone  his  heart's  devotion  full  received. 

Much  longed  of  Sudakshina  to  see  another  self  produced. 

And  still  he  wished,  but  vainly  wished,  for  long  delay  had  baulked  his  hope: 

Until  at  last  he  went  to  prove  the  utmost  power  of  holy  rites, 

The  burden  of  his  state-affairs  resigning  to  his  counsellors. 

§  First  the  sacred  rites  they  rendered,  then  the  pious  king  and  queen 
Sought  the  sage  Vas^ishta's  dwelling,  by  desire  of  ofispringled. 
Seemed  they,  on  the  car  ascending,  (deep  and  pleasant  was  its  sound,) 
Like  the  lightning  and  Airavat||  on  the  murky  thunder-cloud. 
Lest  the  holy  sage  be  burdened,  small  the  retinue  they  chose, 

*  There  seems  a  reference  here  to  the  Bra'hmsnical  opinion  of  the  four  grand  objects  (^  bv 
mzrxi^^x%n\X;Teligioni  power tenjoiftnent,  final  emancipation.  The  king's  pursuit  of  enjoymeat 
was  as  good  as  the  pursuit  of  religion. 

t  There  is  here  a  play  on  the  words,  a  thing  pretty  frequent  in  this  poem.  "  Sudaktihwa'  was 
as  pleasing  as  iha  dakkhina' .'^ 

^  Lalishmi' seems  here  to  mean  the  Goddess  Lalcshmi',  the  wife  of  Vishnu,  the  goddess  of 
prosperity. 

.  $  The  measure  in  the  translation  here  charges  to  Trocliaic.  It  dlflTers  from  the  former  by  the 
omission  simply  of  one  syllabel  at  the  commencement.  It  is  a  livelier  measure  than  thrfermtr. 
The  measore  in  the  original  is  the  same  as  before. 

[|  The  elephant  of  Indra. 
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Yet  their  native  port  majestic  looked  a  guard  around  them  placed: 

O'er  them  played  the  blissful  breexes,  breathing  Shala  odours  roupd, 

Fell  the  fragrant  flow'r-dust  o'er  them,  danced  the  rows  of  forest  trees : 

Pleased  they  heard  the  peacocks*  voices  shrill  resounding  on  the  way^ 

Still,  as  rolled  the  sounding  chariot,  lifting  up  their  heads  to  gaze  : 

Stedfast  on  the  chariot  looking  pairs  of  antelopes  they  saw, 

In  whose  large  and  glassy  eyeballs  mirrored  they  themselves  appeared  : 

In  a  line  the  cranes  were  flying,  gently  murmuring,  overhead, 

Like  an  arch^  enwreathed  with  garlands,  baseless,  hanging  in  the  sky  ; 

Softly  swept  the  breezes  with  them,  ominous  of  good  success. 

Nor  was  face  nor  raiment  blemished  by  the  dust  the  steeds  upraised  : 

Sweet  the  fragrance  of  the  lotus,  sweet  as  their  own  breath  was  sweet. 

Wafted  from  the  lakelet's  bosom,  where  the  cooling  ripples  ran: 

Offerings  they  received  and  blessings  in  the  towns  themselves  had  reared  , 

Where  the  sacrificial  column  shewed  the  recent  holy  rite  : 

Each  with  present  of  fresh  butter  crowded  the  old  herdsmen  near, 

Whom  the  royal  pair  would  question  of  the  forest  trees  around  :  — 

Theirs  was  beauty,  theirs  was  splendour,  moving  onwards  clothed   in  white. 

Like  the  moon  with  Chitrat  beaming  in  a  pure  and  cloudless  heaven  : 

This  and  that  the  gracious  monarch,  smiling,  shewed  his  loving  spouse. 

Nothing  recked  he  of  the  journey  long  protracted  though  it  was ; 

Till  at  last,  with  jaded  horses,  at  the  holy  hermitage 

Of  the  Rishi,  in  the  evening,  late  arrived  the  royal  pair. 

From  the  forest  depths  returned  and  moving  near  the  dazzling  fire, 

Holy  hermits  there  were  bringing  wood  and  fruit  and  kus^a  grass ; 

Round  the  entrance  deer  were  couching,  fed  on  rice  with  nicest  care, 

Seemed  they  like  the  Rishi*s  children,  fearless  crowding  by  the  gate  : 

Here  the  sages*  gentle  daughters,  watering  quickly  left  the  trees, 

Lest  they  scare  the  timid  warblers  from  the  little  water-pools  : 

Now  the  blaze  of  day  was  over, — and  the  ruminating  deer, 

Where  the  ground  with  rice  was  sprinkled,  lay  at  ease  around  the  cell. 

By  the  sacred  offering's  odour,  and  the  smoke  the  breeze  conveyed 

From  the  holy  fire  there  blazing,  they  were  purified  anan  ; — 

«'  Stop  the  car**  exclaimed  the  monarch,  and  then,  turning  to  his  spouse, 

Gently  helped  her  in  descending,  then  himself  alighted  down. 

Lowly  did  the  meek  ascetics  in  obeisance  faithful  bend 

To  the  monarch  great  and  gracious  and  to  her  his  partner  dear. 

When  the  evening  rites  were  ended,  they  beheld  the  mighty  sage. 

With  ArandhatiJ  there  shining,  like  the  Frre-god  with  his  spouse: 

Reverently  the  mighty  monarch  and  hifi  queen  their  feet  did  grasp. 

While  with  accents  kind  and  courteous  greeted  them  the  holy  pair. 

Soon  each  hospitable  office  banished  all  the  journey*s  pain. 

Then  the  sage  the  sage-like  monarch  questioned  on  his  kingdom's  weal ; 

He  the  all-victorious  hero,  graced  with  matchless  eloquence, 

*  ^^T  ^^^  ^^^  °'*  gateway,  perhaps  whether  arched  or  not. 

t   Spica  yirginis,  X  Hii  wife. 
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Fitly  answered  thos  the  question  of  the  reverend  awfal  sage  :  — 

**  *  Since  thou  divine  and  human  harm  alike  dost  ward  off  skilfully, 

**  Success  and  all  prosperity  in  every  point  my  kingdom  bless ; 

**  Resistless  are  thy  sacred  spells,  they  quell  all  enemies  afar  ; 

*<  Superfluous  lie  my  arrows  by, — my  darts  that  never  missed  the  mark. 

"  Thou  throw'st  the  offering  in  the  fire,  a  sacrifice  of  solemn  pomp, — 

*•  'Tis  turned  into  a  shower  of  grain,  that  banishes  all  want  and  fear : 

**  Safe  and  unharmed  my  people  live  the  utmost  terra  of  human  life, 

"  Thy  holy  merits  are  the  cause,  'tis  thou  procur*st  our  happiness. 

"  O  sage  of  heavenly  lineage  born,  while  thou  remain'st  my  steady  friend, 

**  Joy  linked^with  joy  must  flow  to  me,  and  blessing  heaped  on  blessing  crown. 

<^  Yet  what  is  Earth  to  me  with  all  its  lovely  isles,  its  precious  gems, 

"  When  never  from  thy  daughter  here  a  child — another  self— has  sprung  ? 

^'  The  Manes  of  my  fathers  see  the  S'raddha's  offering  must  expire  ; 

**  Scarce  can  they  now  partake,  but  turn  in  sorrow  from  the  sacred  cake. 

*<  And  all  the  holy  water  too,  which  I  have  poured,  must  cease  to  flow ; 

*<  Foreseeing  this,  they  drink  it  now  all  tepid  by  their  woeful  sighs. 

*^  Thus  purged  in  soul  by  holy  rites,  yet  darkened  by  a  failing  line, 

*<  Splendid  yet  wrapped  in  gloom  am  I,  like  Lokalokaf  the  far  mount. 

<*  The  righteousness  of  holy  deeds  is  blessedness  in  worlds  to  come, 

«<  But  double  bliss  ('tis  here  and  there)  springs  from  a  spotless  progeny. 

*^  Thus  thou  behold'st  me  desolate,  and  mourn'st  thou  not,  O  holy  man  ? 

<^  Fast  by  thy  door  a  cherished  plant  is  barren  all  and  sapless  found. 

<<  This  greatest,  crushing,  load  of  grief,  O  mighty  sage,  I  cannot  bear; 

"  Like  abound  elephant  am  I,  vain-struggling  the  cool  stream  to  reach; 

<<  And  thou  must  point  the  path  to  rest,  the  mode  deliverance  to  attain, 

*^  Who  still  in  all  distress  hast  proved  the  saviour  of  Ikshwliku's  line." 

The  Rishi  heard  the   monarch's   words,  and  wrapped  in  thought  profound 

he  stood,  • 

With  fixed  eyes,  a  moment's  space,  —  so  in  a  pond  might  fishes  sleep. 
Through  deepest  meditation's  force  his  fixed  mind  beheld  the  cause 
Why  failed  the  mighty  monarch's  line,  and  thus  the  sage  addressed  the  king  :— 
**  Twas  once,  when  thou  hadstbeen  to  pay  thy  worship  to  the  King  of  Heavent 
<<  And  back  wert  speeding,  Surabhft  beneath  the  kalpavriksha§  stood. 
*<  To  her  all  worthy  of  regard  thou  paid'st  not  veneration  due, 
<<  For  eager  wert  thou  pressing  home  to  join  thy  spouse  so  well  beloved. 
«  <  Dost  thou  despise  me'  ?  she  exclaimed;  <  be  without  offspring,  till  thou 

learn' 

•  The  measure  in  the  translation  is  here  Iambic  again,  and  so  to  the  end.  In  the  original  it 
never  varies. 

t  Lokiloka  is  enlightened  on  one  side,  and  dark  on  the  other.  The  account  given  of  It  in  th^ 
Vishnu  Purina  is  as  rollows  : 

Beyoud  the  sea  of  fresh  water  is  a  region  of  twice  its  extent,  where  the  land  is  of  gold,  and 
where  no  living  beings  reside.  Thence  extends  the  Loka'Ioka  mountain,  which  is  ten  then* 
aand  Yojanas  (S0,000  miles)  in  breadth,  and  as  many  in  height;  and  beyond  it,  perpetual  darkness 
invests  the  mountain  all  around  ;  which  darkness  is  again  encompassed  by  the  shell  of  the  egg* 

Wilson'a  Vuh,  Pur,  p.  202. 

^'Or  Kimadhenu,  the  cow  of  plenty,  who  gratifies  all  the  wishes  of  her  owner. 

$  A  tree  that  yields  every  thing  desired. 
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«  *  My  offspring  to  revere  ;'  even  so  lighted  on  thee  her  withering  curse. 

*^  Loud  sporting  were  the  elephants  amid  the  Ganga's  heavenly  stream, 

**  And  nor  by  thee,  O  king,  the  curse,  nor  by  thy  charioteer,  was  heard  ; 

**  Yet  'tis  for  that  impiety  that  all  thy  hopes  have  blasted  been, — 

**  Pay  worship  wheresoever  'tis  due,  or  bid  adieu  to  happiness. 

**  To  yield  the  offering  needed  for  Varuna's  lengthened  sacrifice, 

*^  Now  deep  she  dwells  in  Patala,  whose  doors  fierce  serpents  strictly  guard  ; 

**  fiut,  monarch,  to  her  offspring  here  pay  withtby  spouse  the  reverence  meet ; 

"  If  she  shall  but  propitious  prove,  she  too  is  Surabhi  to  thee." 

Forth  stepped  the  blameless  Nandani  from  out  the  wood  while  thus  he  spoke — ' 

The  cow  whose  milk  thes^ge  employed  to  offer  holy  sacrifice. 

Brown  was  her  hue,  all  beautiful,  soft,  polished,  like  the  freshest  spray  -, 

Gleamed  on  her  forehead  a  white  mark,  as  the  new  moon  in  twilight  gleams. 

Whene'er  she  to  her  young  one  turned,  her  warm  milk   streamed  upon  the 

ground 
As  from  a  fount, — 'twas  holier  far  than  water  in  the  sacrifice. 
The  dust  excited  by  her  hoofs  the  body  of  the  monarch  touched. 
And  gave  a  purity  as  if  the  king  had  bathed  in  holiest  spot. 
Right  joyfully  the  awful  sage  beheld  the  beautiful  in  form. 
And  thus  addressed  his  royal  guest  no  longer  doomed  to  blighted  hope. 
«  Know,  monarch,  thy  deliverance  comes,  I  see  I  see  it  close  at  hand, 
**  Since  thus  at  once,  when  called  by  name,  bliss-giving  Surabhi  has  come. 
"  Living  on  what  the  woodland  yields,  her  must  thou  follow  step  hy  step, 
"  As  students  science*  footsteps  track,  even  so  must  thou  propitiate  her; 
**  Move  onwards,  when  she  moves ;  when'er  she  rests,  rest  thou  beside  her 

there ; 
«  Recline,  when  she  is  pleased  to  couch  ;  drink,  whensoe'er  thousee'st  her 

drink. 
"  And  to  the  border  of  the  wood,  let  thy  queen  also  follow  her, 
«  With  punctual  care,  at  noon ;  and  so,  still  meet  her  in  the  even  tide. 
"  Thus  shalt  thou  yield  her  reverence  meet,  till  she  shall  all  propitious  provey 
«  Success  attend  thee  !     Be  thou  first  of  all  who  bear  a  father's  name." 

«  So  be  it  "  Humbly,  with  these  words,  the  prudent  monarch  with  his  spouse 
Like  meek  disciple  bending  low,  received  his  holy  master's  word. 
Then  did  the  holy  awful  sage,  when  even's  darkening  hour  arrived, 
Dismiss  the  monarch  to  repose,  whom  brighter  hopes  were  cheering  now. 
All  boundless  was  that  sage's  power,  yet,  lest  the  holy  rite  be  marred. 
Thoughtful,  he  but  the  simplest  means  prepared  the  ponarch  to  receive. 
He  pointed  out  a  hut  of  leaves ;  soon  entered  it  the  king  and  queen  : 
And  while  the  sage's  pupils  there  in  holy  studies  passed  the  night, — 
Where  kus^a  grass  bestrewed  the  floor,  full  sweetly  slept  the  royal  pair.* 


*  The  last  three  lines  correspond  to  two  in  the  original,  <be  la^stshloka  of  which  is  In  a  long- 
er Rieaanrethan  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  addition  ofone  or  two  longer  stanzas  at  the  end  is 
frequent.    It  may  be  compared  to  the  use  of  the  Alexandrine  in  English  metres. 
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VI. — Botany  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

The  followingnotice,  by  Sir  H.  J.  Hooker,  of  the  late  Mr.  Graham's 
Catalogue  of  Bombay  Plants,  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  Botany  for 
1841,  will  interest  such  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  as  know  that  work, 
or  who  take  an  interest  in  Botany  or  in  Agri-Horticultural  improve- 
ment. Of  no  part  of  India  is  the  Botany  so  little  known,  as  of  the  Bom- 
bay territories;  but  it  is  hoped,  that  an  improved  and  greatly  extended  cat- 
alogue will  soon  be  published  by  a  gentleman  well  qualified  for  the  taskj 
to  whom  much  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Graham's  work  is  due. — Ed. 

"  A  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing  in  Bombay  and  its  vici- 
nity, spontaneotLSy  cultivated^  or  introducedj  as  far  as  they  have  been 
<iscertained.     By  John  Graham,  Bombay,  1839." 

"  Besides  the  late  John  Graham,  Esq.  Deputy  Post  Master  General  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  whose  name  stands  as  the  author  of  this  catalogue, 
Joseph  Nimmo,  Esq.  of  Bombay,  has  been  long  known  as  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  Botany  of  Western  India^  and  with  both  of  them  we  have 
enjoyed  correspondence.  The  MS.  of  this  work  in  question  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Bombay  in  1838, 
accompanied  by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  James  Little,  Esq. 
Secretary  to  the  Society. 

"  Sir,  I  beg  to  present  to  our  Society  a  list  of  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  to  signify  my  willingness,  to  see  it 
correctly  through  the  press,  should  the  Society  deem  it  worthy  of  publi- 
»€ation.  It  has  been  drawn  up  with  great  care,  through  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Nimmo,  and  not  a  single  plant  is  put  down  which  has  not  been  seen 
^and  examined  by  one  or  other  of  us.  I  need  hardly  say  that  such  a  list 
is  much  wanted  by  all  who  pay  any  attention  to  the  study  of  botany,  and 
will  save  much  time  and  trouble  in  consulting  books  and  figures. 

I  am  &c.  ^c. 

John  Graham, 
Member  of  the  Agric,  and  Hortic.  Sodeti/* 

<<  The  Committee  of  the  Society  promptly  and  liberally  accepted  the 
offer,  and  the  printing  of  the  catalogue  had  proceeded  under  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's superintendence,  as  far  as  the  200th  page,  when  death  terminated 
Ids  labours.  The  remainder  has  been  completed,  the  preface  tells  us, 
>under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Nimmo,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
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a  zealous  and  successful  labourer  in  the  same  field  of  science,  and  who 
has  given  the  gratifying  assurance,  that  he  will  coutinue  to  dedicate  his  time 
to  the  investigation  of  this  hitherto  neglected  part  of  India,  much  of  which 
still  remains  unexplored,  and  that  he  will  print  supplements  to  their  cata- 
logue from  time  to  time,  as  ad^tional  species  and  additional  information 
present  themselves.  Various  have  been  the  assistance  and  contribution » 
received  from  different  sources  towards  promoting  the  interests  of  thi» 
volume,  but  acknowledgements  are  more  especially  expressed  to  Mr« 
Law  of  the  Civil  Service,  together  with  Drs.  Lush,  Gibson,  Murray, 
and  Heddle  of  the  Medical  Establishment,  with  all  of  whom  the  au- 
thor was  in  constant  correspondence  and  from  whom  he  received  very 
important  aid.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Graham  himself,  we  learn  that  he 
was  a  native  of  Dumfries-shire,  and  that  he  arrived  in  India  in  1828,  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  late  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  was  at  that  time 
Governor  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and  that  he  was  honored  with 
his  friendship,  and  esteem,  and  resided  in  his  family  until  he  was 
nominated  by  him  Deputy  Post  Master  General,  an  appointment  he  held 
till  the  period  of  his  death.  He  possessed  a  combination  of  qualities 
which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  that  Office,  The  performance  of  his  ar- 
duous duties,  indeed,  left  him  little  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  his  fa- 
vorite pursuit ;  but  the  few  and  brief  opportunities  which  were  afforded 
him,  were  eagerly  seized  and  improved  ;  and  one  of  the  objects  he  had 
most  at  heart,  while  Superintendent  of  the  Society's  Garden,  shortly  after 
its  establishment,  was  to  store  it  with  an  extensive  assortment  of  rare 
wild,  as  well  as  useful  Indian  plants,  chiefly  collected  by  himself.  He 
expired  at  Khandalla,  the  favorite  scene  of  his  botanical  researches,  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1839,  at  the  age  of  34,  after  only  a  few  days  illness. 
The  intelligence  of  his  decease  was  received  at  every  station  within  the 
Presidency  with  an  almost  universal  feeling  of  sorrow  and  regret,  and 
his  friends  have  testified  their  admiration  of  his  character,  and  their  grief 
for  his  death,  by  the  erection  of  a  handsome  monument  over  his  grave. 

To  Mr.  Nimmo,  this  country,  Britain,  and  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden  in  particular,  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  several  rare  and 
beautiful  Indian  plants,  amongst  them  the  singular  Impaiiens  Sca^ 
jpiflora  (W.  and  A.)  in  the  Botanical  Magazine^  tab.  5387,  the 
splendid  Hahenaria  GiganteOy  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  3374)  the  Hahenaria 
GoodyeroideSy  (Bot.  Mag.  t.  3397.)  and  many  others. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  work  under  notice  is  that  of  De  Condolle's 
Prodromns,  and  the  number  of  species,  including  Perns,  is  1799,  ex- 
clusive however  of  several  new  plants  mentioned  in  the  supplements,  and 
some  new  genera.  The  book  is  much  more  than  a  catalogue  ;  there  are 
tolerably  copious  synonyms,  references  to  figures,  remarks  on  the  uses, 
properties,  &c.  and  frequent  poetical  and  classical  allusious  and  charac- 
ters of  the  new  species.  That  such  a  publication  in  the  Presidency  it- 
self will  tend  materially  to  promote  the  study  of  the  Botany  of  the  Wes- 
tern side  of  India,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt ;  nor  that  this  stimu- 
lus will  induce  many,  who  have  the  inclination  and  the  opportunity,  to 
explore  the  great  chain  of  the  Ghauts,  (which  could  not  fail  to  yield  an 
abundant  harvest)  and  much  interesting  country  to  the  north  of  Bombay, 
particularly  Guzerat,  Cutch,  and  the  great  sandy  deserts  bordering  on  the 
Sindy  and  on  Moultan." 


VII. — Ehrenberg  on  the  Formation  of  the  Coral  Islands  and 
Coral  Banks  in  the  Red  Sea.    Concluded  from  page  136. 

Historical  Account. 

The  most  ancient  accounts  of  corals  being  masses  of  rock,  refer  to 
those  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  dangers  said  to  be  incurred  near  them  on 
voyages  from  North  Africa  to  India,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  na- 
tions in  very  remote  ages.  It  is,  nevertheless,  surprising,  that  there  are  no 
particular  accounts  of  these  coral  banks  even  at  the  present  day.  It  is 
true  ForskaVs  exertions  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  subject,  still 
he  has  not  given  us  a  complete  description  of  these  phenomena.  He 
merely  sketched  with  a  few  happy  strokes  the  general  appearance  and  the 
extensive  distribution  of  the  corals,  ♦  whilst  both  before  and  after  his 
time,  the  animals  which  form  the  corals  have  been  treated  of  with  little 
detail,  and  without  order. 

*  Descr.  animal  p.  xxix.  Monies  coralliferi  aburbe.  Tor  asque  ad  Ghon- 
fadamripas  rouniuntsubmarinas  densissime  post  banc  urbem  versus  meridiem 
rariores  evadant  (an  desinant  plane  nescio),  ita  nautae,  quantumvis  timidi  et 
inexpertijarasecuris  navigent  velis  nocturne  quoque  tempors.  Suensiali- 
ttora  nesciunt  Cotallia. 
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In  Lord  Valentia's  map  of  the  Red  Sea  and  in  other  geographical  and 
hydrographical  papers,  many  coral  reefs  are  marked;  thus  some  light  is 
thrown  upon  their  extent,  hut  they  require  further  illustration  and  should 
not  he  confounded  with  sand-hanks.  We  had  many  opportunities  of  as- 
certaining, that  they  were  often  marked  in  wrong  situations  and  in  wrong 
directions ;  we  found  also  that  their  forms  were  generally  given  incorrectly. 
It  appears  that  those  who  have  heen  there  and  have  given  us  an  account 
of  their  voyages,  sailed  hy  these  cliffs  and  islands  at  high  water  without 
stopping  to  examine  them,  sketching  the  places  pomted  out  to  them  hy  the 
Pilots  without  perfectly  understanding  them.  As  only  a  few  havens 
have  heen  accurately  examined  and  are  perfectly  known,  they  cannot  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  whole.  *  As  the  interest  excited  by  the  descriptions  of 
the  coral  islands  in  the  Pacific  is  now  so  great,  we  feel  assured  that  an 
account  of  those  in  the  Red  Sea  will  not  be  unacceptable* 

The  stay  of  Dr.  Hemprich  and  myself  on  those  coasts,  enables  us  to 
give  a  more  perfect  description  of  these  banks.  We  stayed  there  eighteen 
months,  nine  months  in  1823  and  the  beginning  of  1824,  and  the  other 
nine  in  1825.  We  spent  nearly  twelve  months  on  board  a  vessel  in  that 
sea,  sailing  almost  through  the  whole  of  its  extent ;  we  saw  a  great  num- 
ber of  islands  and  coral  banks,  and  touched  at  forty-eight  different  points 
on  the  coasts  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them  accurately.  We  observ- 
ed about  150  different  islands  and  places  on  the  coasts,  situated  in  various 
degrees  of  latitude,  besides  those  which  we  examined  stretching  along  the 
coast  of  Sinaitic  Arabia,  nearly  200  miles  in  length.  We  also  made  a 
collection  of  the  different  species  of  coral  animals  which  we  found  on  the 
coral  banks,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  we  presented  to  the  Royal  Muse- 
um ;  and  which  contains  110  different  species,  consequently  nearly  3  times 
as  many  as  those  collected  and  described  by  Shaw,  Forskal,  Savigny  and 
Ruppell  together*  The  knowledge  of  the  formation  of  corals  in  the  Red 
Sea,  thus  gained  by  labor  attended  with  considerable  danger,  is,  I  trust 
sufficiently  accurate,  to  render  the  following  a  just  account  of  the  subject. 

General  description  of  the  extent  of  Coral  Banks  in  the  Red  Sea. 

The  Red  Sea  if  compared  with  the  Mediterranean,  Baltic,  and  North 
Sea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  with  their  coasts,  appears  to  Europeans  to  dif- 

*  The  chart  of  this  sea  by  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Navy  was  not  published 
when  these  observations  were  written.  —  Edit, 
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fer  from  them  in  haying  all  its  shores  encircled  with  flat  rocky  banks' 
which  just  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  are  almost  always  covered 
with  it.  They  are  sometimes  found  at  a  great  distance  from  land,  and  as 
they  are  not  easily  discernible  even  when  very  near,  vessels  are  exposed 
to  great  danger  from  them.  These  banks  are  always  wet  even  when  they 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water  and  become  visible  ;  the  Arabs  call 
them  ShaebS,  in  the  plural  Shaeban,  to  distinguish  them  from  islands  which 
they  call  Gesire,  in  the  plural,  Gesirat.  With  the  exception  of  Suez,  Tor 
and  Yambo,  there  are  very  few  havens  in  the  Red  Sea  which  allow  even  the 
Native  craft  to  anchor  near  the  shore,  on  account  of  the  flat  banks  of  rock 
which  often  stretch  out  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile,  and  are  covered  with  little 
water,  or  are  quite  dry  at  low  ebb ;  it  happens  frequently  that  the  crew 
cannot  even  go  on  shore  in  small  boats  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the 
water,  but  are  obliged  to  leave  the  boats  a  great  distance  from  land,  mak* 
ing  them  fast  to  rocks  and  anchors,  while  they  themselves  wade  a  consi- 
derable distance  through  the  water  to  reach  the  land.  When  we  visited 
these  shores  the  crew  usually  carried  us,  with  our  arms  and  luggage,  on 
their  backs  to  the  land  and  back  for  a  mere  trifle. 

Besides  this  rocky  beach  which  is  evidently  connected  with  the  main- 
land, upon  wliich  there  are  occasional  hills  formed  by  the  sand  drifted 
from  the  shore,  there  are  other  flat  rocks  scattered  at  small  distances  in 
the  sea ;  these  being  rather  lower  than  the  rocky  beach,  are  covered  with 
Water,  and  between  it  and  them,  there  are  channels  containing  one,  and 
sometimes  two  fathoms  of  water,  formed  by  the  waves  which  break  over 
them ;  here  small  vessels  may  safely  anchor.  These  rocks  which  rise  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  are  covered  with  corals,  they  form  indeed  the  coral 
banks  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  they  are  sometimes  found  in  one  unbroken  chain 
near  the  coast)  sometimes  they  run  in  parallel  lines  into  the  sea.  In  the 
most  violent  storms,  vessels  *  hich  are  on  the  leeside  of  these  coral  banks 
may  be  considered  out  of  danger,  as  they  may  be  secured  in  various  man- 
ners with  iron  hooks,  chains,  ropes  and  anchors.  These  r6efs  are  some- 
times very  long,  and  vessels  which  are  driven  by  violent  winds  and  some- 
times by  currents  so  near  them  that  the  rudder  and  sails  are  rendered 
useless  by  the  force  of  breakers,  are  inevitably  lost,  the  rising  surf  throw- 
ing them  against  the  rocks  and  thus  dashing  them  to  pieces.  I  shudder 
when  I  remember  the  danger  to  which  I  was  personally  exposed  when  our 
•hip  was  sailing  from  Suez  to  Jedda;  we  were  driven  in  broad  daylight  on 
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one  of  these  small  reefs  near  Wush,  notwithstanding  the  continued  exer- 
tions of  the  crew  ;  three  shocks  which  the  vessel  received  hy  three  waves 
carrying  us  over  the  hank,  made  us  every  moment  expect  certain  destruc- 
tion. Happily  there  was  sufficient  water  on  the  reef  to  bear  the  vessel,  so 
that  the  fourth  wave  carried  us  again  into  the  deep  water  where  we  were 
kept  in  dreadful  suspense  for  three  hours,  until  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
vessel  was  merely  shaken  but  not  broken.  Sheikh  Imam  Abdallah,  a 
man  with  snow-white  hair,  who  was  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  received 
in  solemn  silence  the  blessings  and  the  tears  of  gratitude  of  50  persons, 
who  ascribed  their  deliverance  to  his  presence. 

These  reefs  are  most  numerous  on  the  Arabian  coast,  half  way  down 
the  Red  Sea.  From  Tor  in  the  Bay  of  Suez  down  to  Camfuda  in  Arabia 
Felix,  all  we  saw  were  of  the  same  form ;  but  this  formation  of  coral  banks 
becomes  more  rare  both  in  the  north  part  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Tor  to 
Suez,  anU  in  the  south  part  from  Camfuda  to  Mocha;  in  the  south  we  saw 
only  one  of  this  description  a  little  north  from  Nakuhs.  This  the  Arabs 
affirm  to  be  the  last ;  they  call  it  therefore  Shaeb-el-Chassa.  We  could 
not  ascertain  for  ourselves  that  there  were,  indeed,  so  few  coral  banks  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  the  seafaring  men  told  us  that  they 
could  sail  day  and  night  both  from  Suez  to  Tor,  and  from  Camfuda  to 
Mocha,  while  no  Arab  vessel  which  keeps  the  coast  in  view,  ventures  to 
sail  by  night  in  the  whole  middle  part  from  Tor  to  Camfuda.  As  sudden 
storms  frequently  rise  and  there  are  but  few  secure  places  for  casting  an- 
chor, broad  daylight  is  required  in  order  to  put  in  to  any  port. 

The  depth  of  the  middle  part  of  the  Red  Sea  is  so  great  that  an  an- 
chor cannot  be  cast  there,  and  this  causes  such  tremendous  waves  to  rise 
on  a  stormy  day,  that  no  vessel  without  a  deck  c^n  resist  them.  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  such  a  rough  sea  and  such  high  waves  in  any  other 
sea  with  which  I  am  personally  acquainted,  and  which  are  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Adriatic,  the  North  Sea,  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian  Sea  near 
Astrachan,  although  I  have  had  many  stormy  days  on  the  four  first  men- 
tioned seas,  and  make  full  allowance  for  the  small  size  of  the  vessels  used 
by  me  on  the  Red  Sea. 

The  highest  waves  I  have  ever  seen,  I  found  in  the  deep  sea  be- 
tween Sherm-el-Sheik,  the  isle  of  Tiran  and  Ras  Mohammed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  of  Akaba,  where  also  according  to  seafaring  men  no 
bottom  is  found  at  a  depth  of  100  fathoms.    We  did  not  meet  with  such 
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hagh  waves  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  Sea»  although  on  my  retoni 
from  Abyssinia  I  had  to  endure  a  severe  storm  for  three  days. 

I  had  also  sufficient  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that  there  is  no  want 
of  coral  banks  in  those  regions,  for  when  we  crossed  the  sea  from  the  A- 
rabian  isle  Camaran  to  Dhalac,  we  met  with  coral  banks  near  every  island 
and  with  several  detached  coral  rocks>  nearly  the  whole  of  which  were 
covered  with  water,  and  consequently  would  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
most  dangerous  in  the  Red  Sea  if  they  were  situated  in  the  track  of 
vessels.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  the  inconsiderable  depth  of  the 
sea  *  and  the  want  of  high  waves  rather  than  the  want  of  coral  rocks 
are  the  causes,  why  seafaring  men  sail  with  greater  security  in  Yemen.  In 
this  general  description  of  the  coral  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  I  cannot  o- 
mit  noticing  that  in  the  middle  and  deepest  part  of  this  large  sheet  of 
water  from  Djedda  in  Arabia  to  Cosseir  in  Africa,  not  a  single  coral  bank 
is  to  be  found.  On  my  return  from  Yemen  to  Cossier  I  was  on  board  the 
large  Egyptian  Brig  £1-Kandil,  which,  on  account  of  its  havisg'  a  deck 
and  being  commanded  by  a  Grecian  Captain,  sailed  on  the  high  sea  out  of 
sight  of  land.  Contrary  winds  obliged  us  to  tack  for  twelve  days  and 
nights,  notwithstanding  this,  we  did  not  meet  with  a  single  coral  reef  on 
this  voyage,  the  captain  steered  the  vessel  towards  evening  in  the  direciioo 
of  the  Arabian  coast,  and  during  the  night  he  sailed  into  the  high  sea  in 
the  direction  of  the  African  coast.  The  only  rocks  which  we  saw  in  the 
high  sea  was  in  the  latitude  of  Cosseir  itself;  it  was  the  isle  Fennatir,  con- 
sisting of  two  rocks ;  northward  of  this  island  more  isles  and  rocks  gradu- 
ally make  their  appearance  which  allow  the  entrance  of  native  vessels  into 
the  bay  of  Suez  only  at  day-light.  In  a  similar  manner  do  the  islands  of  Ti- 
ran  and  Barkan  with  other  neighboring  coral  reefs  block  up  the  entrance 
into  the  bay  of  Akaba ;  Fennatir  however  is  no  coral  bank  but  consists  of 
two  small  rocks  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

If  you  look  at  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  sea  and  compare  with  them 
the  coral  rocks  and  isles  of  the  same,  you  will  find  that  where  the  water 
is  shallow,  there  coral  banks  and  isles  abound,  but  i^t  not  a  single  coral 
reef  rises  out  of  deep  water.  They  are  therefore  in  greater  abundance 
in  the  neighborhood  of  flat  shores,  or  where  it  is  apparent  volcanoes  have 

*  Don  Juam  de  Castro  in  1540  found  the  depth  of  the  middle  of  this  sou- 
thern part  only  10  to  11  fathoms.  Hist :  Gen.  des.  Voyages  L  174  ;  also  Lord 
Valentia  in  1804. 
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produced  risings  and  fillings  up  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.      The  Arabian 
seamen  of  Tor  told  us  expressly,  that  the  bay  of  Suez,  in  the  southern  part 
of  which  there  are  many  large  coral  banks  at  some  distance  from  the  shore, 
is  no  where  very  deep,  as  they  have  had  occasion  to  ascertain  by  casting 
anchors,  and  more  frequently  by  fishing  with  angles.     Accordmg  to  their 
account,  the  greatest  depth  of  the  bay  of  Suez  in  the  middle  part,  does 
not  exceed  50  fathoms  ;  it  is  often  much  less,  only  20  to  12  fathoms  ; 
farther  towards  Suez  it  is  only  10,  and  gradually  near  the  city  from  2 
fathoms  down  to  1  fathom.      South  of  Ras  Mahammed  a  log  line  of  100 
fathoms  deep  did  not  reach  the  bottom,  and  deeper  measurements  were  not 
tried.      The  greatest  depth  in  the  large  basin  or  bay  of  the  Pharaoh's 
sea,  Birket  Firawn,  which  I  myself  have  measured  with  a  line  of  50  fa- 
thoms, amounted  to  45  fathoms.  It  is  true,  from  the  appearance  of  Naph- 
tha nearGebel  Setic  (mountain  of  Olives)  on  the  African  coast,   (I  have- 
seen  such  Naphtha  in  Tor  and  observed  the  rocks  of  Gebel  Setic  at  a  dis- 
tance) which  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  numerous  coral  banks  of  the 
bay,  the  hot  wells  near  Hamam  Firawn,  and  the  warm  wells  near  Tor  as 
also  the  mountainous  region  abounding  with  black  rock,  which  Burkhardt 
says  be  saw  near  Ras  Mahammed,  but  which  we  did  not  find,  we  have 
reason  to  conclude  that  there  have  been   volcanoes,   and  may  still  be 
in  the  neighborhood.    It  is  probable  that  the  reason  of  there  being  many 
more  small  islands  and  rocks  scattered  along  the  coast  of  Arabia  than  on 
that  of  Africa,  is  that  the  whole  of  the  coast  is  of  a  more  volcanic  nature. 
That  this  is  the  case  was  an  opinion  entertained  by  Leopold  Van  Buch ; 
and  is  mentioned  at  the  end  of  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Canary  islands, 
inferred  from  the  works  of  former  travellers,  and  which  I  had  occasion 
to  place  beyond  a  doubt  in  a  lecture  which  I  delivered  at  Berlin  in  the  year 
1827,  On  the  character  of  the  Libyan  Desert^  by  adding  facts  observed 
by  myself  to  what  was  already  known.      It  is  true  that  the  whole  Arabi- 
an Peninsula  presents  evidence  of  former  volcanic  eruptions  which  may 
have  produced  it  wholly,  or  altered  its  shape,  while  none  of  these  signs 
have  as  yet  been  observed  on  the  African  coast  from  Cosseir  down  to 
Massava,  although  it  has  been  frequently  visited  by  travellers  both  by 
land  and  water.     It  is  therefore,  probable,  that  the  latter  coast  has  fewer 
coral  reefs,  and  what  I  saw  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cosseir,  confirms  this 
supposition.      In  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  Sea  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a  focus  of  volcanic  activity  called  Sebahn  or  Gebel  Taer  (mountain  of 
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birds,  mountain  of  the  monastery).  Many  small  coral  reef  islands  are 
also  found  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  the  depth  of  which  is  not  great.  From 
the  middle  part  of  the  Red  Sea  to  Cosseir  there  being  no  volcanoes,  the 
water  is  very  deep  and  quite  free  from  islands  and  coral  banks .  The 
coast  near  Suez  has  no  coral  reefs  and  is  level. 

On  the  formation  and  peculiar  shape  of  the  Coral  Banks  of  the 

Red  Sea, 

All  coral  banks  in  Che  Red  Sea  have  something  characteristic  Theii: 
tops  are  flat  and  run  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  never 
form  indented  cliflfs  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Their  tops  lie  from  be- 
tween ^  to  2  fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  at  low  water  one 
or  more  small  points  appear  which  with  every  fresh  wind  are  covered  by 
waves.  These  points  are  but  small  loose  masses  of  rock  of  a  darkish 
color ;  they  are  never  corals  but  always  fragments  of  a  very  hard  lime- 
stone with  a  slaty  fracture.  They  often  appear  to  be  beacons  planted 
there  on  purpose,  and  often  may  be  used  as  such;  but  we  had  opportunity 
to  ascertain  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  no  artificial  beacons,  there 
being  numerous  similar  points  close  by.  The  greater  part  of  all  such 
coral  reefs,  of  which  a  few  stones  only  rise  above  the  sea,  is  a  few  feet  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  water.  We  never  saw  local  elevations  of  the 
height  of  a  couple  of  fathoms  ;  we  never  met  with  any  thing  like  raised 
mountains  except  they  were  islands  containing  no  ccH'als  whatever.  I 
never  could  find  any  fragments  of  coral  on  the  surface  of  all  the  many  flat 
and  elevated  islands  visited  by  m^  neither  could  I  see  any  meadows  or 
fields  of  dead  but  well  preserved  coral  animals,  as  Forster,  Vancouver  and 
Peron  found  in  the  South  Sea,  and  which  the  latter  ventured  to  describe 
not  as  a  volcanic  product  but  as  a. production  of. the  receding  sea. 

The  shape  of  the  coral  banks  in  the  Red  Sea  is  not  circular  with  a  lake 
in  the  middle,  as  it  has  been  observed  in  the  South  Sea.  The  peculiarity 
of  Australian  reefs  which  was  first  noticed  by  Flinders,  namely  that  the 
part  exposed  to  the  high  sea  and  the  breakers  is  always  higher  than  that 
to  the  leeward,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Red  Sea.  It 
is  true  the  sides  of  all  coral  banks  are  irregularly  indented ;  but  we  found 
them  almost  always  in  straight  lines ;  we  never  saw  one  side  of  them  very 
remarkably  elevated,  although  in  the  Red  Sea  too  there  is  a  certain  regu- 
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larity  in  the  winds,  and  the  north  winds  are  decidedly  the  most  preva- 
lent there.  We  never  saw  the  outer  edge  of  the  reefs  elevated  even  when 
exclusively  exposed  to  breakers  and  stormy  waves ;  on  the  contrary  I 
have  often  found  this  outer  edge  sloping  and  gradually  deepening.  This 
is  partly  the  case  with  the  coral  bank  which  forms  the  haven  of  Ter. 

The  characteristic  form  of  the  coral  banks  of  the  Red  Sea  is  rather  long, 
fringe-like,  and  tabular.  Generally  speaking  these  coral  banks  form  the 
edge  of  the  coast,  but  they  are  also  found  in  numbers  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral miles  from  the  shore,  rising  out  of  the  high  sea ;  still  as  many  as 
we  closely  examined,  seemed  to  run  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  thus  ap- 
peared to  be  connected  with  it  at  their  basis.  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  a  single  reef  among  the  number  of  those  examined  by  us  which  runs 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  coast ;  it  is  true  we  met  with  some  whose  banks 
differed  little  in  length  and  breadth,  but  also  these  sometimes  show  their 
affinity  with  those  of  a  fringe-like  form,  as  they  are  placed  together  m 
rows  and  form,  one  fringe  often  broken  but  still  retaining  on  the  whole 
the  same  character  as  the  others. 

The  Arabian  coral  banks  besides  their  being  flat,  long  and  running  pa- 
rallel with  the  coast,  have  this  peculiarity,  that  the  water  is  extremely  deep 
on  the  side  towards  the  open  sea,  so  that  the  depth  of  the  sea  sometimes 
exceeds  a  hundred  fathoms.  The  coral  banks  forming  the  immediate 
edge  of  the  coast  so  as  to  be  united  with  the  shore,  have  of  course  but 
one  fall  towards  the  sea,  which  usually'  is  very  deep  close  to  the  edge. 
The  rocks  which  rise  from  the  open  sea  have  on  account  of  their  long  and 
narrow  shape,  properly  speaking,  only  two  declivities,  one  towards  the  coast, 
the  other  towards  the  open  sea.  The  declivity  of  the  broad  flat  coral 
reef  is  often  gradually  sloping.  The  sea  towards  the  shore  is  generally 
not  very  deep,  so  that  larger  vessels  avoid  as  much  as  possible  to  sail  be- 
tween the  reefs  and  the  shore.  However,  middle  sized  vessels  and 
small  craft  prefer  sailing  between  the  coral  reefs,  as  the  sea  being  less 
agitated,  permits  them  often  for  many  miles  to  make  the  best  of  every 
favorable  breeze,  and  in  case  a  storm  should  arise,  havens  are  close  at  hand. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  lose  also  in  speed  as  they  have  to  follow  the 
windings  of  the  coast,  and  in  case  of  a  contrary  wind  they  can  make  but 
little  progress  by  tacking.  The  depth  of  the  water  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  reefs  is,  generally,  the  greater  the  more  distant  these  are  from  the 
shore,  and  sometimes  even  close  to  it,  the  bottom  cannot  be  fathomed. 
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During  a  stay  of  seven  months  at  Tor,  I  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
fisherman  Maallem  Ansaree,  (Master  Ansaree,)  a  very  respectable  and 
experienced  old  man,  who  was  afterwards  created  presbjrter  of  the  little 
place.  He  has  an  excellent  fishing  apparatus,  and  I  induced  him  to  meas- 
ure the  bottom  of  the  sea  a  second  time.  At  some  of  his  experiments  I 
myself  was  present  in  his  boat.  The  flat  top  of  the  coral  reef  which 
forms  the  haven  of  Tor  is  longer  than  broad,  and  is  covered  in  the  win- 
ter at  low  water  with  four  feet  and  at  high  water  with  eight  feet,  but 
in  sununer  at  low  water  often  with  eight  feet  and  at  high  water 
with  twelve  feet  of  water.  It  is  obvious  that  the  bottom  is  formed 
by  a  rock  running  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Bay  in  a  souther- 
ly direction,  because  on  that  spot  near  the  fort  a  modem  limestone 
( Tertian/)  is  found  which  also  forms  the  edge  of  the  coral  bank. 
The  haven  or  the  sea  within  the  reef  towards  the  land,  has  in  its  greatest 
depth  eight  to  nine  fathoms  of  water.  The  reef  is  about  three  times  as 
long  as  wide,  has  a  gradual  and  no  rapid  fall  towards  the  land,  but  its  de- 
clivity towards  the  sea  is  generally  very  abrupt,  and  at  a  short  distance  the 
water  is  50  fathoms  deep.  The  reef  falls  in  an  oblique  diretftiori  towards 
the  shore,  but  there  is  no  iridge  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  but  above 
down  to  the  middle  there  is  a  fiat  tabular  plain,  and  although  on  the  side 
towards  the  sea  the  depth  of  the  water  increases  rapidly,  still  its  declivity 
is  not  perpendicular.  Near  the  southern  point  of  the  reef  there'  is  a  heap 
of  loose  stones  and  fragments  of  coral,  which  rises  above  the  surface  of 
the  water  and  serves  instead  of  an  artificial  beacon. " 

Of  the  influence  of  Geologtcdl  tetatidns  updn  the  Isles  and  Coral 
SanksoftheRed  Sea.         '     ■  ^   '    -      «  '      .- 

Wherever  in  modern  times^  a  strict  examination  has  been  instituted, 
there  it  has  been  found,  that  the  most  intimate  connection  existed  be- 
tween the  islands  and  the  coral  rejefig,  and  this  we,  found  to  be  tjie  case  in 
the  Red  Sea.  The  whole  of  the  coral  peefs  examined  by  ourselves,  with- 
out one  exception,  owe  their  peculiar-  shape,  notme^jely  to  the  small  petri- 
fying animals  which  we  call  oorals,  but  more  particularly  to  the  geologi- 
cal conditions  of  the  coast  and  tii^  bpttom  of  the. sea.  We  noticed  every 
where,  except  where  sand,  corals  and  depth  of  water  rendered  all  ob- 
servation impossible,  that  the  basis  of  all  risings  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  which,  when  islands  were  covered  with  sand,  or  when  coral  banks 
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with  corals,  consisted  either  of  a  volcanic  product  or  of  a  very  hard,  and 
sometimes  a  soft  porous  limestone,  which  was  evidently  formed  from  ce- 
mented fragments  of  small  animals,  but  whose  special  ingredients  it  was 
impossible  to  determine.  It  was  evident  that  these  rocks  had  no  direct 
connection  with  the  shells  and  corals  which  lived  upon  them. 

I  describe  first  the  islands  of  volcanic  rock.  We  touched  only  at 
two  islands  which  were  evidently  called  into  existence  by  volcanic  activi- 
ty, namely  at  the  Arabian  ishnd  Ketumbulin  the  southern  part  of  the 
Red  Sea,  between  Camfuda  and  Gisan.  The  whole  is  one  indented  co- 
nic rock  consisting  of  lava  which  is  partly  decayed,  and  appears  to  have 
formed  the  northern  edge  of  a  submarine  crater  which  has  long  been  ex- 
tinguished. The  other  island  we  visited  was  the  Abyssinian  island  Hu- 
akel,  which  is  situated  still  more  to  the  south  and  contains  mountains. 
I  examined  them  only  on  the  north-west  side;  they  consisted  of  rock 
something  like  burnt  jasper  without  lava  or  basalt.  From  both  I  have 
brought  specimens  of  rock.  Ketumbul  rises  about  300  feet,  and  Huakel 
150,  from  the  level  of  the  sea.  Both  are  encircled  by  corals  which  do 
not  appear  to  participate  in  the  peculiarities  of  these  islands.  From  a 
distance  we  noticed  the  volcanic  island  Gebel  Taer  or  Sebahn,  which  is  a 
mountain  of  inconsiderable  height  (only  about  150  feet)  without  any  dis- 
tinguishing mark.  Its  centre  rises  in  a  peak  sloping  gradually  on  the 
west  and  north  side.  There  are  no  other  volcanic  islands  in  the  Red 
Sea,  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  which  we  have  examined. 

The  more  lofty  islands  were  formed  of  a  very  white  limestone  or  lime- 
tuff,  which  we  found  sometimes  hard  and  somtimes  porous,  or  of  a  ter- 
tiary sandstone;  the  former  sometimes  in  strata  as  upon  the  islands 
Barkan  and  Sanafer  in  the  north,  and  Cameran,  Belhosse,  Dhalac,  Mas- 
sava  and  Farsan  in  the  south  of  the  Red  Sea.  Tiran  the  largest  of  these  is- 
lands is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Akaba,  and  consists  of  a 
singular  and  fantastic  rock.  The  greatest  mountain  on  the  island  is 
barren  and  very  perpendicular  towards  the  sea,  rising  about  800  feet.  It 
contains  a  field  of  gypsum,  covered  with  a  coating  of  gypsum  like  Berg- 
mShl,  *  which  is  found  sometimes  in  very  large  masses,  and  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  cracked  and  very  soft  crust,  which  gives  no  firm  footing  but 
crumbles  into  white  powder.      On  the  side  towards  the  shore  it  is  accessi- 

*  Mountain  Meal. 
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ble  and  not  very  perpendicular.  I  managed  to  climb  it  as  far  as  tlie 
middle,  but  on  account  of  the  rock  being  so  soft  I  found  it  a  difficult  and 
rather  dangerous  task.  The  lower  part  of  it  is  a  conglomerate  of  sand- 
stone, and  on  the  east  side  there  are  very  hard  rocks  of  a  tertiary  compact 
limestone. 

Respecting  the  numerous  small  and  flat  islands  which  scarcely  appear 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  which  seem  so  very  much  like  the  co- 
ral banks,  we  found  that  many  of  those  which  we  visited  had  a  foundation 
of  a  very  hard  rock,  which  is  almost  constantly  under  water,  while  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  islands  were  more  or  less  elevated  sand  hills.  We  no- 
ticed this  especially  at  Reman  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Akaba,  at 
Samak  north-west  of  Cumfuda,  at  Ras  Kafil  at  the  same  place,  at  Or- 
muk  and  Badie  between  Loheie  and  Cameran,  and  at  Sheik  Said  near 
Massava.  On  other  islands  these  rocky  places  became  visible  and  near- 
ly dry  at  ebb  tide.  There  is  an  almost  innumerable  multitude  of  similar 
islands  on  the  Arabian  Coast.  Many  of  them  we  closely  inspected; 
they  vary  so  little  in  their  nature  from  those  we  above  described,  tkt 
we  did  not  think  it  worth  the  time,  the  trouble,  and  the  danger  always 
connected  with  it,  to  subject  them  to  a  particular  examination. 

I  proceed  to  describe  the  shape  of  a  few  islands.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  roundish,  and  they  rarely  possess  creeks;  they  generally  extend  in 
straight  lines  which  meet  at  angles  (forming  tongues  of  land)  or  they 
have  undulatory  outlines,  but  others  are  longish;  still  we  did  not  find  the 
more  elevated  parts  running  in  a  paralellism  with  the  coast,  but,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  double  island  Hassani  and  Libbehn,  they  separate  from  the 
coast  in  right  angles,  while  the  submarine  rocks  which  accompany  the  is- 
lands run  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  two  groups  of  islands  Farsan 
and  Dhalac,  appeared  to  me  remarkable ;  they  lie  opposite  each  other  and 
almost  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  they 
are  low  and  probably  consist  of  a  number  of  small  islands  round  a  larger, 
without  the  least  vestige  of  volcanic  rock.  Again  there  are  three  islands 
which  have  a  semicircular  or  horse  shoe-like  shape,  caused  by  deep  inlets. 
Sanafer  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Akaba  and  Badie  not  far  from  Car 
meran  in  the  south,  together  with  Havakel  on  the  Abyssinian  coast  ap- 
pear to  be  the  only  ones  which  approach  the  shape  of  a  ring.  Perhaps 
the  lava  island  Ketumbul  may  be  counted  among  them,  if  a  few  small 
rocks  which  are  in  the  neighborhood  are  taken  into  the  landscape.     The 
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two  last  mentioned  islands  evidently  contain  volcanic  rocks,  and  we 
therefore  need  not  wonder  at  their  kettle  like  shape,  which  rather  confirms 
the  ^opinion  that  they  have  heen  formed  by  volcanoes ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  islands  of  Sanafer  and  Badie,  this  shape  alone  certainly  does  not 
authorise  us  to  infer  that  they  owe  their  existence  to  similar  causes. 
They  do  not  contain  the  least  trace  of  volcanic  rock,  although  Badie  on 
account  of  the  small  quantity  of  land,  has  a  remarkable  shape  not  very 
unlike  that  of  a  ring.  I  walked  all  over  it  and  saw  in  some  places,  at 
ebb  tide,  the  flat  limestone  which  is  here  so  generally  met  with,  but  no 
other  mineral ;  the  plain  which  is  raised  and  convex,  is  covered  with 
driftsand  and  fragments  of  the  same  decayed  limestone.  Sanafer  has 
only  one  deep  bay  running  from  south  to  north,  and  the  limestone  rocks 
are  more  loflty  and  are  divided  into  two  groups  with  gradual  declivities 
of  decayed  rock,  without  any  other  characteristic.  If  the  number  of 
circular  islands  in  the  Pacific  were  not  greater,  it  is  n6t  likely  that 
travellers  would  have  been  struck  with  the  shape,  and  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  for  the  formation  of  islands  and  coral  banks,  and  if  their  volcanic 
character  were  not  evident,  modern  travellers  would  not  have  expressed 
themselves  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  it,  as  a  different  opinion  was  then 
generally  prevailing. 

The  limestone  of  the  flat  and  small  islands  which  are  often  encircled 
by  a  comparatively  very  broad  margin  of  submarine  corals,  differs  not 
from  that  of  the  more  lofty  islands.  It  is  oflen  evidently  nothing  but 
cemented  and  hardened  sand.  The  colour  of  this  mineral  under  water, 
or  a  little  above  it,  was  generally  ash-grey  or  blackish,  but  on  all  the  some- 
what higher  islands,  or  even  on  those  which,  were  only  a  few  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  colour  was  brilliant,  white  and  chalky.  Some- 
times horizontal  stripes  were  seen  in  it,  which  seem  to  indicate  a  deposit 
from  the  water.  I  have  deposited  a  specimen  of  this  rock  in  the  king  of 
Prussia's  Museum  of  Minerals.  The  larger  islands  Farsan,  Dhalac  and 
Cameran,  *  consist  entirely  of  this  rock  and  a  layer  of  driftsand,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  mould.  This  rock  loosened  in  flat  slabs  from 
rocky  banks  which  are  quite  flooded  only  at  high  tide  or  from  submarine 
coral  reefs,  which  are  never  free  from  water,  were  covered  with  corals 

*  This  description  of  Cameran  is  not  very  clear  or  accurate;  that  island 
oonsists  of  a  mass  of  recent  shells  of  all  sizes  and  of  corals  cemented  into  a 
hard  rock,  which  rests  on  a  red  argillaceous  limestone  with  small  shells.  Edit. 
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but  were  by  no  means  corals  themselves.  But  these  stones  were  often, 
even  when  of  a  thin  flat  shape,  so  hard  that  nothing  could  break  them 
but  continual  and  forcible  blows  of  a  hammer.  But  the  rocks  exposed 
to  air  and  sun,  though  in  their  nature  the  same  and  connected  with  those 
described  above,  were  generally  very  soft,  or  had  retained  their  hardness 
only  in  a  few  places.  The  water  has  sometimes  washed  out  these  lime- 
stone rocks  so  that  they  are  perforated  like  a  net  and  have  very  sharp 
comers,  which  together  with  the  dark  colour  makes  them  look  like  lava- 
stones,  though  this  is  not  the  case.  On  fracture  the  white  colour  is 
seen,  and  the  fine  fragments  of  shells,  &c.  clearly  show  their  real  nature, 
but  large  petrifactions  are  very  rarely  found  iii  them. 

There  is  another  characteristic  connected  with  the  formation  of  islands 
in  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  not  without  influence  upon  the  formation  of 
coral  reefs.  All  islands  which  stood  as  firm  rocks  out  of  the  sea,  had  no 
prominent  coral  banks  on  the  sea  side,  but  however  diflereiit  their  geologi- 
cal character  was,  they  were  all  perpendicular  on  the  sea  side,  and  on  the 
land  side  there  was  a  flat  elevated  piece  of  land  annexed  to  it,  around 
which  corals  formed  a  broad  margin.  This  is  the  case  with  the  island 
Tiran,  which  is  formed  of  tertiary  rock ;  this  is  the  case  with  the  lava 
island  Ketumbul ;  this  also  ii  the  case  with  the  islands  Barkan,  Sanafer, 
Hassani  and  Belhosse  which  are  formed  of  '''limituff.*'  The  flat  sandy 
pieces  of  land  of  the  former  islaiids  runs  north-east  in  the  direction  of 
Arabia,  but  those  of  Belhosse  run  6duth-west  in  the  direction  of  Afidca. 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  sea,  which  is  comparatively  deep  in  the 
north-easterly  direction  has  completely  \<^afehed'away  the  uppeir  part  of  the 
island,  as  far  as  the  rock,  which  protects,  as  it  were  the  other  flat  part 
of  the  island  to  a  certain  distance. '  Such  appearances  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  unimportant  when  the  question  is  about  the  formation  of  coral 
reefs,  as  they  show  in  a  striking  itianner  thai  their  formaiibn  may  vary 
considerably.  With  regard  to  the  sicctTmulation  of  sand,  I  could  not  help 
comparing  these  appendixes  of  the  Arabian  islands  with  the  sand  fields 
attached  to  the  Abyssinian  rocks,  which  I  have  described  in  my  pamphlet 
on  the  character  of  the  African' deceits.  '  Just  as  iA  the  Abyssinian  de- 
serts, the  prevailing  north  wind  causes  the  sand  to  accumulate  in  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  mountainous  regions^' so  i^  the  effect  of  the  waves  of  the 
Red  Sea,  which  cause  the  sand  to  accumulate  behind  the  island,  i.  e.  tam- 
ed away  from  the  prevai&g  breakers,  as  in  the  above  case  from  the  direc- 
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work  of  the  individual  animal  and  his  family.  The  case  of  these  corab 
is  similar  to  that  of  dead  plants  and  trees.  The  former  do  not  actually 
increase  the  quantity  of  mould,  nor  the  latter  of  decayed  wood  to  the 
whole  height  of  their  hulk  so  that  new  generations  would  grow  upon  the 
old  ones.  A  few  feet  of  mould  indicate  thousands  of  years  and  of  ex- 
tinguished generations  :  just  so  a  few  inconsiderahle  marks  would  show 
that  hundreds  of  years  had  been  required  to  increase  the  height  of  coral 
reefs.  Besides  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  coral  animals  rathef  con-^ 
tribute  to  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  islands  than  to  their 
growth. 

From  accurate  observation  of  individual  coral  animals,  I  have  come  t& 
the  conclusion,  that  every  single  coral  branch  is  neither  an  individual  ani- 
mal whose  life  has  a  certain  central  point,  nor  a  common  dwelling  for  a 
number  of  animals  whose  age  and  decay  could  bring  sudden  destruction 
upon  all.  In  both  cases  it  would  be  possible  that  a  coral  branch  should 
suddenly  lose  his  common  life  and  appear  like  a  dead  tree.  Th^s  is  con- 
trary to  what  I  have  experienced,  and  consequently  all  that  has  been  in- 
ferred from  it  is  incorrect.  The  coral  branch  forms  a  whole,  bound  to- 
gether by  knots  according  to  certain  laws,  whose  parts  are  a  great  num^ 
ber  of  organic  individual  animals,  which  cannot  separate  themselves  at 
will,  but  are  connected  together  by  parts  not  essential  to  their  individual 
life.  The  blossoms  of  a  tree  are  similar  to  a  coral  family  in  appearance, 
but  in  their  nature  there  is  a  great  and  marked  difference  between  the  in-* 
separate  life  of  the  individual  blossoms  on  a  tree,  and  the  perfectly  sepa- 
rate organic  life  of  the  flower-like  animals  in  corals.  Every  individual 
animal  blossoms  in  its  perfect  state,  and  in  the  event  of  a  forcible  separa- 
tion can  lose  all  the  remaining  parts  of  his  family  structure,  and  by  the 
developement  of  eggs  and  formation  of  knots  become  the  author  of  a 
new  structure.  The  stem  of  the  plant  is  an  essential  part  of  the  blos- 
som, which,  if  severed  from  it,  would  fade  and  die,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  blossoms  are  not  essential  parts  of  the  stem,  the  life  of  which  would 
not  be  destroyed  in  case  of  their  being  forcibly  separated  from  it.  But 
the  life  of  coral  animals  is  never  destroyed  when  the  stem  is  broken  and 
separated,  and  the  individual  animals  can  continue  to  exist  and  propagate 
as  was  proved  long  ago  by  the  excellent  remiarks  of  Cavolini,  and  as  my 
observations  of  the  anomalous  forms  wherever  the  coral  branches  were 
broken,  have  confirmed  again  and  again.       This  is  the  reason  why  it  is- 
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almost  imposMblc  ta  d^troy  live  corals  when  under  water,  except  when 
they  are  loose  and  tossed  about  by  the  waves,  which  injure  all  the  indiv- 
idual animals,  either  bj  grinding  or  violently  knocking  them  against  the 
sand ;  or  except  when  they  are  by  an  extraordinary  accident  suddenly  and 
completely  covered  with  sand,  or  left  dry  by  the  retreating  waters,  or  are 
boiled  by  volcanic  heat.  These  observations  and  inferences  render  it 
probable,  that  the  opinion  so  frequently  entertained  that  coral  animals  die 
in  whole  generations,  in  order  that  other  generations  may  grow  upon  their 
ruins,  is  not  according  to  nature,  and  therefore  I  cannot  adopt  it. 

Here  I  must  not  omit  mentioning  a  few  other  things  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  coral  animals  which  are  by  no  means  unimportant.  I  no- 
ticed upon  the  coral  reefs  of  the  Red  Sea  immense  blocks  of  living  ma- 
eandra  and  fabia.  I  could  not  examine  them  as  they  were  too  large  to 
be  removed,  and  as  I  was  several  times  unsuccessful  in  my  endeavors  to 
knock  off  a  piece  under  water,  although  I  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost, 
and  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  natives.  I  could  easily  believe,  that 
Pharaoh  might  have  seen  them,  that  they  were  ancient  monuments  of 
thousands  of  years  standing,  and  of  generations  still  more  remote;  for 
many  of  them  measured  more  than  a  fathom  and  some  1^  fathoms  in  dia- 
meter, which  considering  that  they  are  nearly  as  round  as  a  ball  will  make 
them  immensely  large  masses.  * 

•  According  to  Monsieur  de  Blainville,  (Diet,  des  Sciences  Naturalles, 
Zoophytes  p.  94)  Forskal  is  said  to  have  met  with  still  larger  coral  blocks 
namely  of  25  cubic-feet,  but  this  is  an  error.  Monsieur  de  Blainville  translates 
Ton  en  Sire  des  blocs,  qui  ont  vingt — cine  piedes  at  qui  ne  content  cependant 
qu'une  piastre  caet,  but  Forskal  says  pag.  131,  Lapides  25  pedem  (unum) 
cubicum  aequantes  et  £  littore  transvecti  (,)  emuntur  uno  piastro  reliq. 

But  it  appears  that  Forster  has  seen  the  largest  coral  blocks.  Adalb.  de 
Chamisso  mentions  p.  187,  blocks  of  coral  often  one  fathom  long  and  fromtliree 
to  four  feet  thick,  but  Forster  speaks  distinctly  of  coral  branches  upon  Tortoise 
island,  which  are  dead,  and  have  been  raised  by  volcanoes  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  measuring  fifteen  feet  wide.  Forster's  travel  p.  125.  Perhaps  Hete- 
ropora  Palmata  is  sometimes  so  large.  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  them 
larger  than  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  those  were  Daedalina.  Madreporina 
were  only  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter.  Shaw  says  that  he  has  seen  py- 
ramidal Heteropora  near  Tor,  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  but  I  believe  that  he 
was  deceived  by  the  depth  of  water  :  Voyage  dans  le  Levant  II.  p.  86.  These 
colossal  forms  of  the  Daedalina,  which  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  species, 
remain  frequently  quite  unnoticed,  because  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  them  for 
the  purpose  of  examination.  1  myself  believe  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  un- 
noticed many  particular  species,  perhaps  genera,  of  them. 
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These  coral  banks  which  are  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  frequently 
formed  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  coral  r«efs  the  uppermost  masses,  and 
prove,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  the  whole  time  which  was  requisite  for 
their  growth,  the  coral  reef  bad  not  risen  higher,  as  no  succeeding  genera- 
tion of  its  species  has  covered  them.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  origi- 
nal stock  continues  to  live  in  gigantic /omi/^  mansions;  as  I  at  least  con- 
vinced myself,  that  in  very  considerable  blocks  the  inner  regularly  built 
and  deserted  chambers  of  the  more  concave  stars,  as  for  instance  the  As- 
traea  dipsacea,  reach  down  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  basis,  whilst  more 
flat  stars  drive  themselves  between  these  at  acute  angles,  and  thus  prove 
them  to  be  of  a  later  date.  I  noticed  sometUDoes  in  suqh  large  blocks  a  few 
curious  hollow  places  which  may  have  beea  caused  by  injuries  and  the 
death  of  individual  animals,  but  sometimes  such  hoHow  places  were  again 
covered  by  knots  of  the  next  aoimala  and  anew  called  to  life. 

I  am  convinced  that  only  this  individual  aggrandizement  of  the  coral 
stock,  or  this  extension  of  family  can  be  ealled  growth  of  the  coral  reefs 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  loose  structure  of  tbe  branchy  heteropora,  madre- 
pora  and  millepora  cause  these  specie&  to 'be  less  regular  and  at  a  certain 
height  they  become  less  productive,  especially  in  the  formation  of  cells,  as 
old  trees  grow  more  slowly  than  youn^.oues;,  Perhaps  the  remotest  ge- 
nerations of  the  gigantic  Heteropora  (madrepora)  palmata  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  may  be  found  in  a  quiet  colossal  whole,  which  remained  undisturb- 
ed for  thousands  of  years* 

Farther,  in  the  nature  of  the  coral  animals  tibere  appears  to  be  some- 
thing very  unfavorable  to  parasitic  foritisf  of  their  own  class.  The  lar- 
gest coral  stems,  however  old  they  may  be,  are  free  from  all  parasites  of 
their  own  species,  although  they  are  often  bpred  and  molested  by  balana 
and  annulata,  and  sometimes  also  by  bivalve  shells.  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  a  single  instance  ^here  a  live  coral  in  the  midst  of  another  living 
coral  stem  has  developed  itself;  therefore  in  museums  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  maeandra,  peteropora,  pocillopora,  &c.  may  be 
seen  in  their  perfect  state.  This  unfriendly  nature  of  the  coral  animals 
is  certainly  not  a  small  objection  to  the  opinion,  that  accumulated  genera- 
tions of  them  form  islands  in  the  Indian  Oceian,  as  nothing  of  the  kind 
takes  place  in  the  Red  Sea. 

If  I  express  in  a  few  words  the  general  impression,  which  the  obser- 
vation of  the  influence  of  the  coral  animals  upon  the  formation  of  islands 
in  the  Red  Sea  has  left  upon  my  mind,  it  is  this ;  that  there  is  not  a  single 
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island  in  a  state  of  growth,  but  that  all  are  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  that 
consequently  the  corals  do  not  promote  the  growth  of  the  island  but  serve 
only  as  borders  and  covers  to  the  submarine  rock.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  corals  do  only  delay  or  hinder  the  total  destruction  of  the  islands  by 
waves,  but  do  not  produce  new  ones.  To  this  may  be  attributed  the 
opinion  that  coral  animals  build  as  high  as  the  surface  of  the  water ;  for 
I  think  that  the  corals  only  prevent  the  islands  which  are  sunk  and  in  a 
state  of  decay  below  the  water,  from  sinking  still  deeper. 

Concerning  the  formation  of  the  fossil  coral  strata  which  are  sometimes 
of  an  immense  size,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  are  the  work  of  these  ani- 
mab,  but  merely  an  aggregation  of  masses  which  have  decayed  after  the 
death  of  the  animals ;  for  no  where  does  such  a  stratum  appear  to  be  a 
compact,  well  preserved,  coral  reef.  They  are  thus  formed :  The  waves 
wash  fragments  of  coral  from  the  reefs  and  accumulate  them  in  deep  basins 
until  they  form  thick  strata ;  volcanoes  may  have  raised  these  strata  here 
and  there,  as  it  sometimes  happens  with  shell  fragments,  and  as  they  have 
raised  whole  coral  banks  of  evidently  a  single  layer  high  above  the  sea 
and  this  in  good  preservation,  as  described  by  Forster  and  Vancouver. 

Historical  sketch  connected  with  the  growth  of  Coral  Reefs  in  the 
Red  Sea, 

As  mention  is  often  made  of  the  growth  of  coral  reefs,  and  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  whole  Archipelagos  and  thousands  of  coral  reefs  are  believed 
to  be  built  by  coral  animals,  and  finished  by  winds  and  waves,  so  also  it  is 
true  that  navigators  and  the  inhabitants  of  sea  ports  in  the  Red  Sea,  talk 
of  coral  reefs  growing  and  havens  and  straits  becoming  narrower.  My 
experience  respecting  this  matter  is  as  follows.  In  Tor,  where  the  south 
end  of  the  coral  reef  which  forms  the  haven,  was  marked  by  a  small 
heap  of  stones,  I  was  assured  by  the  old  navigator  Maallem  An- 
sari,  as  well  as  by  the  oldest  man  in  the  small  Greek  colony,  who  soon  af- 
ter died,  that  during  their  life  time,  of  which  the  latter  who  was  about  60 
years  of  age,  remembered  full  50  years,  that  neither  had  the  signal  al- 
tered nor  the  coral  reef  grown  higher,  nor  had  any  family  tradition  to 
this  effect  been  handed  down.  I  have  also  turned  over  the  oldest  ac- 
counts of  sea-faring  men  respecting  this  very  simple  port,  and  found  that 
a  description  of  it  given  by  the  Portuguese  Don  Juan  de  Castro  in  the 
year  1541,  coincides  so  fully  with  my  own  observations  in  the  year  182^ 
that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  coral  animals  have  not  exercised 
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any  considerable  influence  in  that  spot,  although  a  space  of  nearly  800 
years  have  since  elapsed,  and  every  opportunity  and  acconunodation  is  af- 
forded at  Tor  to  the  increase  of  these  animals. 

In  the  same  way,  the  description  given  at  that  time  of  the  anchorage 
of  Cosseir  which  has  also  nothing  peculiar,  agrees  fully  with  its  form  as 
seen  by  ourselves  at  the  present  time.  I  also  And  the  description  given  by 
de  Castro  of  the  three  islands  near  Massava,  on  the  Abyssinian  coast,  and 
of  the  Port  of  Massava  fully  applicable  to  their  present  fonn  and  condi- 
tion, I  will  not  conceal  that  when  I  was  at  Djedda,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  bitterly  complained  of  the  encroachment  made  by  the  corals, 
which  were  blocking  up  the  port ;  also  that  I  found  it  difficult,  because  of 
its  complicated  form,  to  compare  historical  accounts  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
while  I  do  not  doubt  the  fact,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  en- 
croachment of  sand  and  the  inconsiderate  throwing  over  board  of  ballast 
which  generally  consists  of  coral  blocks,  and  which  is  constantly  done  with 
impunity.  The  remarks  which  Forskal  makes  respecting  the  increase  of 
land  on  the  Arabian  coast  and  near  Suez,  agree  with  the  opinion  of  sand 
being  accumulated.      Near  Suez  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  case. 


Akt.  VIII.  — ^  On  the  occurrence  of  Quicksilver  in  the  Lava 
Rocks  of  Aden.  By  J.  P.  Malcolmson,  M.  D.,  Bombay  Me- 
dical Establishment. 

To     J.   G.  Malcolmson,  Esq. 

Secretary  R,  A,  S.  ^c,  Bombay. 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  you  a  specimen  of  a 
stone  containing  quicksilver  in  its  metallic  state.  The  stone  was  found  at 
Aden  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface,  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  beach,  by  the  workmen  who  were  employed  in  making  a  road  from 
thence  through  the  centre  of  the  projected  new  cantonments.  You  will 
observe  that  globules  of  the  metal  are  deposited  on  the  surface,  adhering 
pretty  strongly  to  what  seems  a  coating  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  this  would 
at  first  view  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mercury  had  been  accidentally 
lodged  there.  On  further  examination  with  a  glass  it  will,  however,  be 
found  that  small  globules  are  also  thickly  disseminated  in  the  interior  of 
the  stone, — almost  every  cell  containing  the  metal  adhering  to  its  side. 
This  induces  me  to  believe  that  the  mercury  is  not  a  foreign  deposit,  but 
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has  been  secreted  or  separated  from  the  stone,  as  other  inetals  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been.  The  stone  is  lava,  and  a  large  quantity  of  a  similar 
description  is  found  in  the  hills  above  the  town. 

It  is  a  subject  of  some  interest  to  have  this  specimen  fully  and  mi- 
nutely examined,  it  being  a  very  unusual  circumstance  to  find  quicksilver 
m  lava  or  in  rocks  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  an  igneous  origin.  Itsu- 
sual  habitat  being  sandstone,  slate ,  sand,  &c. 

I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  will  examine  and  let  me  know 
youi  opinion  regarding  the  specimen,  which  is  quite  at  your  disposal  to 
use  as  you  think  proper. 

Believe  me  to  be. 

Dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 
John  Malcolmson,  Asst  Surg. 
Bombay,  24th  August,  1843.  Bombay  EstablishmefU, 

Note  by  the  Secretary. 

The  occurrence  of  native  mercury  in  the  volcanic  rocks  of  Aden  was 
first  noticed  by  my  friend  and  namesake  Dr.  J.  P.  Malcolmson  of  the 
Bombay  Army,  in  an  official  report,  an  abstract  of  which  was  published  in 
the  Bombay  Times.  A  short  time  after  the  appearance  of  this  notice, 
an  anonymous  correspondent  of  that  paper,  stated  that  the  quicksilver 
had  found  its  way  accidentally  into  the  porous  stones  near  the  harbour, 
and  that  Dr.  M.  should  have  been  aware  of  this. 

When  Dr.  M.  was  in  Bombay,  he  presented,  at  my  request,  some  spe- 
cimens of  the  rock  to  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  with  the  above 
account  of  the  locality  from  which  they  were  procured.  From  that  state- 
ment it  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  mercury  could  have  been  acci- 
dentally introduced ;  still,  as  Dr.  M.  has  returned  to  the  spot,  he  should 
endeavour  to  place  his  interesting  discovery  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt. 

The  rock  certainly  does  contain  a  little  native  mercury,  which  runs  out 
on  its  being  broken.  There  are  however  brilliant  metallic  looking  parti- 
cles which  are  nothing  more  than  crystals  of  glassy  felspar;  and  a  white 
coating  in  some  of  the  cavities  which  resembles  horn  mercury,  is  perhaps 
a  variety  of  hyalite. 

From  the  extensive  mobility  of  this  metal  in  its  metallic  state,  there 
is  very  little  prospect  of  its  being  found  at  Aden  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
justify  attempts  at  workmg  it,  even  should  it  be  found  in  a  greater  quan- 
tity  than  it  has  yet  been. 
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It  does  not  appear  at  all  improbable,  that  mercury  should  be  found  in 
a  porous  volcanic  rock  such  as  that  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  south- 
western comer  of  Arabia  is  composed. 

The  granites  of  Peyrot  in  France  are  said  to  be  impregnated  with  na- 
tive mercury,  and  in  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  read  before  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  on  the  12th  June  last,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
M.  Leymerie  ascribes  to  a  similar  source  the  native  mercury  discovered 
in  the  detrital  or  tertiary  clays,  resting  on  the  «7t«ra  limestone  oiLarzaCy 
and  also  near  Montpelier,  where  it  was  known  to  the  peasants  from  the 
death  of  trees  whose  roots  penetrate  into  it. 

"  II  suffit  de  se  rappeler  a  cet  egard  qu'a  diverses  epoques,  depuis  le 
depot  et  la  consolidation  du  terrain  jurassique  qui  constitue  le  Larzac  et 
une  partie  des  C6vennes,  la  region  dont  il  est  question  a  ete  soumise  a 
I'influence  des  actions  souterraines,  qui  ont  produit  le  soulevevement  de 
plusieurs  chaines  de  montagnes.  D6s  lors,  on  concoit  sans  peine  qu*a 
une  de  ces  Epoques,  des  bouffees  mercurielles  provenant  directement  des 
profondeurs  du  globe,  ou  que  I'on  pent  encore  attribuer  a  une  distillation 
de  gites  deja  existant  dans  les  terrains  anciens  qui  supportent  les  couches 
secondaires  du  midi,  ont  pu  venir  p6netrer  la  masse  pr6alablement  cre- 
vass6e  etfissur6e  du  Larzac,  et  ensuite  s'y  condenser.  La  plus  grande 
partie  du  metal  parvenu  a  travers  les  marnes  j  usque  dans  les  calcaires 
aura  bient6t  coule  de  fissure  en  fissure,  jusqu'a  la  premiere  couche  mar- 
neuse  qui,  dans  le  plus  grand  nombre  des  cas,  devait  etre  capable  de  le 
retenir.  Ensuite,  ce  mercure  sera  venu  au  jour  avec  une  portion  de  ce- 
lui  contenu  dans  les  marnes  elles-memes,  entre  les  tranches  des  couches 
qui  composent  le  talus  occidental  du  Larzac,  ou  il  a  pu  etre  pousse  en 
partie,  par  exemple,  par  Feau  des  cources  si  vives  et  si  frequentes  le  long 
de  la  ligne  de  contact  des  assises  calcaire  et  mameuse.  Quant  au  mer- 
cure signale  a  la  partie  superieure  des  marnes  tertiaires  de  Montpellier, 
on  pent  faire  deux  hypotheses.  II  pent  r6sulter  d'une  action  direte  de 
riut6rieur  a  Fext^rieur,  comme  celui  du  Larzac,  et  la  presence  du  calomel 
natif  semblerait  le  faire  croire,  et  alors  nous  serious  conduits  a  rapporter 
le  ph^nom^ne  a  Tepoque  du  dernier  soul^vement  des  Alpes,  lequel  a  ex- 
erce,  comme  on  sait,  une  certaine  influence  sur  les  terrains  du  S.  de  la 
France,  ou  il  s'est  manifeste,  notamment  dans  les  Corbi^res  et  dans  les 
Pyrenees,  par  Tapparition  des  ophites.  On  pourrait,  en  second  lieu,  sup- 
poser  que  le  mercure  de  Montpellier  aurait  coul6  apres  coup  a  une  6po- 
que  assez  recente  du  terrain  jurassique  des  Cevennes  dans  les  sables,   et, 
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par  suite,  dans  la  surface  des  mames  qui  forment  le  sol  fondamental  de 
cette  ville,  et  alors  on  pourrait  faire  reculer  Tintroduction  des  minersds 
mercuriels  dans  le  Larzac  jusqu'a  une  epopue  plus  ou  moins  ancienne.  et 
la  rapporter  par  exemple  au  soul^vement  de  la  Cote-d'Or,  qui  s'est  fait 
ressentir  d*une  mani^re  si  prononcee  dans  le  massif  jurassique  dont  il  est 

question" L.  Institut,  Ibth  June  1843:  Page  196. 

John  Grant  Malcolmson. 


Art.  —  IX.  Note  on  a  Set  of  Specimens  from  Aden.  Present- 
ed to  the  Museum.  By  G.  Bcist,  ll.  d. 

These  specimens  were  partly  collected  by  Captain  Yeadell  of  the  Artil- 
lery, and  other  officers  of  the  Garrison, — partly  by  my  self  in  April  1840. 

The  glassy  slag  or  obsidian  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence ;  it  appears 
in  veins  or  streams  running  down  from  the  summits  of  the  volcanic  peaks; 
like  recently  indurated  lava.  Near  the  cantonments  these  present  fan- 
tastic and  beautiful  appearances,  —  the  torrent  of  melted  matter  seeming 
to  have  encountered  numerous  obstructions  in  its  course,  and  to  have  been 
split  into  a  variety  of  cascades, — just  as  we  see  exemplified  in  cataracts, 
whose  descent  is  not  perpendicular,  where  the  water  has  encountered  breaks 
and  irregularities  of  surface. 

The  greater  part  of  the  rocks  of  the  Peninsula  of  Aden  are  more  or 
less  vesicular,  presenting  an  amygdoloidal  structure.  Calcedony,  such  as 
that  presented,  is  of  abundant  occurrence. 

The  volcanic  ashes  were  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  near  Steamer 
Point,  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  they  were  just  under  the 
surface,  and  occasionally  mixed  with  shells.  *  They  bear  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  the  driftsand  to  be  seen  in  abundance  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rocks. 

Decayed  shells  such  as  are  herewith  sent  f ,  are  scattered  every  where 
over  the  hills  near  Steamer  Point,  to  a  height  of  at  least  500  feet :  the 
leisure  of  a  single  morning  permitted  no  further  examination.  I  was  at 
first  disposed  to  have  believed  that  they  must  have  been  carried  there  by 
birds  or  wild  animals  for  the  sake  of  the  Mollusk.  The  uniformity  of  their 
distribution  was  hostile  to  this  view;  and  the  extreme  but  perfetly  uniform 


*  These  consist  of  a  species  of  Pupa,  a  land  shell.  —  Edit. 

*  Murex  Inflatus,  a  common  shell  on  the  coast.  —  Edit, 
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state  of  decay  in  which  they  were  found  led  to  the  conjecture,  that  most 
probably  they  were  elevated  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  the  time  the 
volcano  itself  emerged  from  it.  The  Peninsula  of  Aden,  it  must  be  re- 
collected, corresponds,  in  form  and  magnitude,  very  closely  with  a  section 
of  one  fourth  or  so  of  the  upper  portion  bf  mount  iEtna.  The  Sicilian 
volcano  is  10,000,  the  Arabian  one  about  2,000,  feet  in  altitude. 

The  cone  of  the  former  which  includes  the  crater  is  about  1,100  feet, 
the  interior  of  the  crater  about  600,  in  altitude.  Aden  as  now  reach- 
ed may  be  regarded  as  a  cone  altogether ;  the  circumference  of  sheet 
measured  along  the  ridge  of  the  Shum  Shum  range,  is  about  four  miles, 
that  of  iEtna  very  nearly  the  same. 

Considering  the  length  of  time  Aden  has  been  occupied  by  our  troops, 
and  the  abundance  of  leisure  which  the  officers  must  enjoy,  it  is  singu- 
lar that  up  to  this  date  we  should  know  so  little  of  its  natural  history.  Of 
its  Fauna  and  Flora,  scanty  as  these  are,  we  literally  know  nothing ;  and 
very  little  of  either  its  Hydrography,  Meteorology,  or  Geology.  A  list 
of  questions  on  these  subjects  might  probably  elicit  information,  which 
does  not  seem  likely  to  be  spontaneously  imparted. 

Masses  of  oyster  shells  similar  to  that  now  sent  for  exhibition — for 
I  have  no  duplicate —  are  strewed  in  abundance  along  the  beach,  some  of 
them  of  very  great  magnitude.  They  appear  to  have  become  united  while 
their  inhabitants  were  alive,  Masses  of  cockles  are  also  plentiful;  they 
have  obviously  been  cemented  after  death  by  extraneous  calcareous  matter. 


Art.  X.  —  Note  on  a  Series  of  Persian  Gulf  Specimens.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Museum.  By  G.  Buist,  ll.  d. 

The  specimens  laid  before  the  Society  were  collected  for  me,  partly  by 
Commodore  Brucks  I.  N.  and  in  part  by  Mr.  Woosnam,  Surgeon  in  the 
Sesostris  Steamer.  They  are  chiefly  from  the  Island  of  Karrack  and  the 
northwestern  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf:  the  precise  localities  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  unknown  to  me;  but  a  large  tract  of  coast  is  said 
to  be  composed  of  the  same  substances  as  those  on  the  table. 

The  salt  is  not,  properly  speaking,  rock  salt,  but  a  mineral  found  abound- 
ing in  the  crevices  and  hollows  of  the  rocks  where  the  sea-spray  is  driven 
up  in  high  tides  or  stormy  weather,  and  afterwards  evaporated  by  the  sun.* 

*  This  salt  is  whitish,  without  the  tinge  of  red  so  remarkable  in  rock  salt 
from  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.    Edit. 
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The  small  portion  of  coral  is  from  the  summit  of  the  island  of  Karrack, 
which,  at  the  height  of  300  or  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  said 
to  be  entirely  composed  of  this  substance.  The  present  specimen  appears 
to  be  a  piece  of  the  ordinary  Madropore,  which  at  this  moment  abounds  in 
theoe  seas.  The  rocks  here  seem  to  be  for  the  most  part  volcanic.  Kar- 
rack itself  is  described,  by  Dr.  Winchester,  as  composed  of  coralline 
sandstone  and  limestone,  plentifully  mixed  with  fossil  tubipora.  In  the 
limestone  are  numerous  oysteis^  cockle,  limpet  and  other  shells.  (Bom- 
bay Geographical  Transactions,  March  1838.)  There  are  no  Atolls  or 
Lagoon  Islands  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  the  knowledge  of  a  mass  of  recent 
coral,  elevated  by  volcanic  agency  to  such  an  latitude  as  the  summit  of  the 
Island  of  Karrack,  would  be  a  curious  addition  to  the  stock  of  facts  collect- 
ed by  Mr.  Darwin,  on  the  evidence  of  alternate  subsidence  and  emergence 
of  rocks  in  the  ocean,  furnished  by  the  existence  of  coral  beds,  and  an  im- 
portant instance  of  one  more  of  the  recent  elevations  of  land  in  these  parts, 
of  which  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  afford  such  abundance  of  examples. 

The  Selenite  is  said  to  be  foui^d  in  thin  veins  crossing  through  shells, 
gravel,  and  sand,  impregnated  with  saline  matter.  These  statements  are 
given  on  the  authority  of  gentlemen  who  have  no  pretension  to  Geologi- 
cal knowledge,  and  are,  therefore^  to  be  received  with  reservation.  They 
are,  at  the  same  time,  in  perfect  conformity  with  appearances  presented 
all  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  especially  around  the  Gulf  of  Suez. 
At  this  last  place  the  appeeuran^e  of  Selenite,  such  as  that  now  exhibited, 
invariably  indicates  the  presence  of  Sodalite,  the  surface  of  the  ground 
crisping  under  the  feet  like  wet  soil  after  a*  severe  frost.  In  no  instance 
have  I  found  this  to  fail  in  the  Suez  Desert ;  where  the  ground  was  high- 
ly saline,  sulphate  of  lime  invariably  made  its  appearance  in  thin  veins  ex- 
foliating where  they  cropped  out  ;  extending  along  to  the  length  of  from 
3  to  20  feet,  and  seldom  penetrating,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  without 
the  means  of  making  any  very  considerable  excavations,  more  than  a  few 
inches  into  the  ground.  The  veins  generally  consisted  of  parallel  plates 
of  Selenite,  which  might  be  sliced  down  to  any  degree  of  thinness  that 
Was  desired.  On  some  occasions,  but  these  were  of  rare  occurrence, 
its  structure  was  fibrous  like  satin  spar,  the  fibres  being  nearly  transparent 
and  horizontal,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  vein. 
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Art.  XL — Eclipse  of  the  Sun  on  the  Qlst  December ^  1843  ;  ds 
seen  from  the  Observatory,  Colaba.    By  Dr.  Buist. 

In  both  the  Bombay  Almanacks  for  1843,  the.  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eclipse  is  erroneously  set  down : — ^the  Calendar  published  at 
the  Courier  Office  gives  7  h.  54  m.  as  the  hour,  that  of  the  Times  7  h. 
26  m.,  the  latter  being  only  a  minute  wrong.  The  sun  rose  bright  a&d 
fiery  at  half-past  six — ^the  sky  was  every  where  cloudless  and  clear ;  not  a 
film  of  mist  or  streak  of  vapour,  beyond  a  slight  transparent  haze  being 
visible  down  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon.  In  making  a  fresh  adjustment 
of  the  instrument,  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle  18  inches  horizontal, 
and  12  of  vertical  diameter,  the  instant  of  primary  contact  was  lost  by 
a  few  seconds;  it  appears  from  Calculation  to  have  occurred  at  7  h.  25  m. 
The  appearance  at  first  presented  was  as  if  a  notch  had  been  struck  out 
from  the  sun*s  upper  limb:  the  moOn  itself,  the  cause  of  this,  being  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  surrounding  sky.  The  defective  space  was  al- 
most absolutely  black,  sharp,  and  perfectly  well  defined;  the  sky  itself 
was  of  the  deepest  tint  of  blue.  As  the  eclipse  proceeded,  the  moon's 
disk  was  faintly  illuminated-^its  figui*e  being  discernible,  but  barely  so 
from  the  surrounding  space.  The  sun  was  at  no  time  sufficiently  ob- 
scured to  permit  the  moon  to  be  examined  without  the  interposition  of  a 
shaded  glass.  No  inequality  of  light  was  perceptible,  nor  any  spots  upon 
its  disk,  which  was  indicated  by  a  faint  dimness  of  appearance  barely 
discernible  through  a  coloured  glass.  When  the  eclipse  was  at  its  great- 
est, the  visible  figure  of  the  sun  resembled  the  moon  three  days  after 
change,  only  that  its  light  was  infinitely  more  intense,  and  its  limbs  per- 
fectly well  defined,  without  any  faintness  or  irregularity:  the  cusps  were 
sharp  and  clear,  terminating  in  the  finest  points.  Professor  Henderson* 
states,  in  reference  to  the  annular  eclipse  of  the  15th  May  1886,  that 
"shortly  before  the  formation  of  the  annulus,  the  cusps  were  seen  to  ap- 
proach and  to  be  broken  into  several  parts.  When  they  were  about  30 
or  40  degs.  from  each  other,  an  arch  of  faint  reddish  light  was  seen  ex- 
tending from  the  one  to  the  other ;  this  appearance  lasted  for  several  sec- 

*  Astronomical  Observations,  made  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Edinburgh, 
for  the  year  1836.     Published  by  order  of  H.  M/s  Government. 
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onds,  when  suddenly  a  small  detached  portion  o  the  sun's  lunb  like  a 
string  of  beads,  with  dark  intervals,  appeared  between  them.  At  the 
dissolution  of  the  annulus  similar  appearances  were  noticed  in  reverse 
order." 

Though  the  eclipse  of  Thursday  was  scarcely  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  entitle  the  observer  to  feel  assured  that  this  phenomenon  would  present 
itself,  it  was  looked  for  with  the  utmost  attention,  and  from  the  extreme 
acuteness  and  prolongation  of  the  cusps,  was  at  one  time  expected  to  have 
made  its  appearance.  The  expectation  however  was  not  destined  to  be 
realized:  the  sharp  thin  line  of  light  bordering  the  moon  at  the  period  of 
greatest  obscuration  was  imbroken  to  the  end.  It  is  somewhat  curious, 
that  in  Observing  the  total  ecfipse  of  the  sun,  visible  in  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope on  the  8th  July,  1842,  Mr.  Bailie,  Vioe-President  of  the  Astro^ 
nomical  Society,  states,  that  the  beads  were  as  distinctly  visible  as  in  the 
annular  eclipse  seen  at  Edinburgh  in  May,  1886 — ^the  bkck  string  de- 
scribed as  generally  preceding  them  not  having  been  apparent;*  while 
Professor  Airy,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  in  observing  the  same  thmg, 
saw  from  Turin,  <<  nothing  whatever  of  the  beads  or  other  irregularity  is 
either  of  the  extremities  of  the  sun's  limb.  The  cusps  were  perfectly 
well  defined  tin  they  met.**  f 

The  observations  were  made  by  three  parties  simultaneously-— one 
with  a  46-inch  achromatic  glass  by  Dollakd — a  second  wil^  a  dO-inch 
glass  by  Gilbert — and  the  third  with  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle 
of  9-inch  radius,  and  an  18-inch  telescope. 

Observations  were  made  from  6  till  1 1  a.  m.  every  ten  minutes  with 
the  standard  barometer,  the  sympiesometer,  Daniel's  hygrometer— the 
wet  and  dry  bulb,— >the  sokr  and  terrestrial  radiation,  and  standard  ther- 
mometers, as  well  as  with  tfie  actinometer.  The  table  detaifing  these 
is  subjoined ;  the  barometrical  readings  are  given  without  correeiion*  The 
following  are  the  general  results :  The  barometer  rose  between  six  and 
eleven  from  80.140  to  88.220,  uncorrected  for  temperature.  It  reached 
its  greatest  altitude  of  80.228  at  forty  minutes  past  ten,  about  an  hour 
later  than  its  ordinary  average.  The  amount  of  its  fluctuation  was 
pretty  nearly  the  same  as  is  due  to  the  present  period  of  the  year: 
but  its  actual  altitude  is  considerably  greater  than  it  has  been  any  ^e 

•  Report  of  the  Astronomical  Sooiety,  Nov.  to  Dee.  1642.    Poblished  io 
Jitkerutum,  7th  Jan.  1843;  No.  773. 

♦  lb.,  I4th  Jan.,  No.  774 
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for  20  months  past;  we  have  no  regular  hourly  observations  anterior  to 
1st  September  1842.  It  fluctuated  considerably  betwixt  8h.  50  m.  when 
it  reached  a  height  of  30.202,  and  lib.  when  it  stood  at  d0,220'-hav- 
ing  fallen  to  30.200  at  9 — ^it  rose  again,  and  remained  at  30.202  for  the 
next  three  observations.  From  half-past  nine  to  20  minutes  from  ten, 
when,  as  already  stated,  it  reached  its  maximum  of  223,  it  continued  to 
rise  steadily  and  rapidly,  and  then,  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes.  Ml 
00.003,  and  continued,  as  usual  at  this  hour  of  the  day,  to  descend  till 
afternoon.  The  sympiesometer,  as  it  generally  does,  attained  its  maxi- 
mum of  30.62  more  than  an  hour  before  the  barometer  culminated;  like 
the  other,  it  fluctuated  for  a  time,  rising  to  the  same  height  as  that  just 
named  at  9h.  20m.,  lOh.  10m.,  lOh.  20m.,  and  10 h.  30m.,  and  sinking 
back  again,  being  from  .61  to  .63  at  the  intermediate  periods  of  10  min. 
By  the  system  of  observing  six  times  every  hour  for  eight  hours  a  day  at 
the  culminating  periods  of  these  instruments,  presently  in  practice  at  the 
Observatory,  it  is  shewn  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  unusual  in  these 
phenomena,  unless  the  extreme  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  observable 
for  nearly  a  week  past,  and  the  unusually  late  hour  at  which  this  on 
Thursday  reached  its  maximum. 

The  thermometer  which,  in  the  shade,  was  67.3  at  6  o'clock,  had  be- 
fore 8  o^clock  risen  to  70;  at  this  it  continued  stationary  till  9  o'clod^ 
when  it  began  to  rise  steadily  as  usual,  but  with  somewhat  greater  rapi- 
dity— at  11  it  stood  at  73.7.  Much  in  this  case  is  dependent  on  the 
position  of  the  instrument ;  another,  in  a  somewhat  more  airy  and  ele- 
vated position  than  the  standard,  sunk  by  nearly  two  degrees.  A  black- 
bulbed  thermometer,  exposed  to  the  sun,  stood,  at  7  o'clock,  at  85;  by 
8  it  had  risen  to  113,  when  it  began  rapidly  to  descend,  attaining  its 
minimum  of  87.8  at  8  h.  50  m.  It  pursued,  with  great  exactitude,  the 
course  of  the  eclipse,  having,  by  10  o'clock ,  risen  to  144,  and  by  11  to 
162;  the  latter  of  these  is  to  be  received  with  hesitation,  from  the  too 
great  closeness  of  the  position  where  the  instrument  was  placed  permit- 
ting an  undue  accumulation  of  heat. 

The  solar-radiation  thermometer  pursued  a  totally  different  law,  hav- 
ing stood  at  nearly  the  same  point  at  6h.  as  at  lOh. — ^20®,  viz.  62°2'  in 
the  former,  and  62**  6'  in  the  latter  case:  it  had  fallen  to 58**  1'  at  10,  it 
recovered  after  7,  but  scarcely  rallied  from  that  till  j^  from  9.  At  1 1, 
it  had  risen  to  65**  6'.  From  8  to  twenty  minutes  pass  9,  the  liquid  in 
the  actinometer  was  below  zero.      The  dew  point,  as  indicated  by  Dan- 
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1EL*»  hygrometer,  receded  from  65®  to  62.5,  being  found  at  the  latter  at 
6  h.  1 1  m.,  and  at  the  former  at  9  h.  40  m.  The  variation  in  the  dampness 
of  the  atmosphere  as  indicated  by  this,  as  well  as  by  the  wet  and  dry-bulb 
thermometers,  being  extremely  small — ^the  latter  instrument  varying  from 
4  to  7  of  difference,  that  is,  of  actual  range ;  it  followed  with  considera- 
ble accuracy  the  progress  of  the  e^^lipse. 

To  the  ordinary  observer,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  phenomena 
presented,  was  the  appearance  of  the  landscape  around.  The  more  con- 
spicuous stars  had  mostly  set  before  sunrise,  so  that  there  were  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  they  might  or  might  not  have  been  seen,  if 
in  the  sky.  Objects,  particularly  white  ones,  assumed  a  bluish-green  ap- 
pearance. The  sea,  especially  towards  Malabar  Point  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  Harbour,  had  a  strange  melancholy  hue, — and  a  large 
vessel,  a  few  miles  o£r,  looked  like  a  spectre  ship.  The  Cathedral 
tower,  Scottish  Church  steeple,  and  Colaba  buildings  seemed  the 
ghosts  of  what  they  were  by  daylight.  The  atmosphere  was  pecu- 
liarly still,  the  land-wind  having  nearly  gone  to  sleep,  and  the  sea-breeze 
not  having  been  awakened.  The  sky  was  so  cool  and  the  sun's  rays  so 
feeble,  that  to  be  out  in  the  air  from  8  to  9  uncovered  occasioned  no  in- 
convenience. Shadows  of  objects  appeared  ill-defined  and  ragged  to- 
wards the  edges:  this  altered  during  the  progress  of  the  eclipse,  the  sides 
of  the  shadow  towards  the  South  and  East  being  first  impaired,  that  to 
the  South  and  West  becoming  afterwards  affected.  The  wind  was 
throughout  the  day  peculiarly  faint  and  unrefreshing. 

The  amoimt  to  which  light  is  diminished  even  in  the  case  of  an  entire 
eclipse,  generally  occasions  disappointment.  In  the  total  obscuration  in 
July,  1842,  already  referred  to,  it  was  in  no  case  necessary  to  use  a  taper 
to  read  with,  though  stars  were  seen  at  Turin  ahd  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Dr.  Hallet  observes,  in  reference  to  the  total  eclipse 
which  occurred  in  1715 — ^the  last  which  was  visible  in  London — ^that  no 
one  saw  more  than  Capella  and  Aldebaran  of  the  fixed  stars.  The  rapi- 
dity with  which  the  iris  of  the  human  eye  adjusts  itself  so  as  to  compen- 
sate in  a  great  measure  for  the  withdrawal  of  light,  when  this  is  effected 
gradually,  is  such  that  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  the  amount  of  loss  un- 
less by  instrumental  observation. 
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Zenith  distance  and  Azimuth  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  2ist  December,  1843. 

Zenith 

Azimath 

Time. 

Object. 

diftance. 

from  the 
North. 

Hour. 

Wind. 

Weather. 

Remarks. 

A.   M. 

A.  M. 

H.  M.   9, 

Ht.llt. 

7  34  66 

EclipM  begins. 

Deg.  MlB. 

Oeg.  MiD. 

6      0 

E.S.E. 

Light  BreeM. 

Sky  Clear. 

7  81  66 

Oupper  Limb. 

77    3  E 

130    43  £ 

0     10 

7  41  16 

O^wer  Limb. 

76  40   • 

0    30 

7  44  16 

3)  •      • 

74  48   • 

131     03    • 

0    80 

Son  riae  at  6h.  31m. 

7  60  31 

o  .    . 

78  63   • 

138    80   1 

0    40 

7  68  23 

5    •      • 

73  87   ■ 

li3    30    • 

0    60 

6    0  39 

o  •     • 

71  68." 

138    44    • 

7      0 

8    6    8 

D    • 

70  86    • 

134    48    < 

0    10 

8  10  46 

o  .    . 
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S^  Tbepreciie  time  ofthe  beginning  of  the  Eclipee  conld  not  be  obeerred  accnrately  to 
a  eecond ;  therefore  the  time  given  may  be  a  few  ■econda  out.  The  end  of  the  Eclipee  hae 
been  correctly  obierved  to  a  second.  "     • 

Magnetic  Observatory,  Bombay,  SlsC  December/ 1^43. 
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On  the  diag^ram  the  curves  of  the  barometer  and  sympieaometer  on  the 
morning  of  the  eclipse,  and  that  of  the  former  instrument  on  the  day  before 
and  after,  are  laid  dowA  to  thousandths  of  an  inch — the  readings  being  taken 
for  the  21st,  six  times  an  hour  throughout,  and  in  like  fashion  from  eight  to 
ten  on  the  20th  and  22d.  Before  and  after  this,  where  the  movements  are  re- 
presented by  straight  lines,  the  readings  are  only  m&de  once  an  hour.  The 
curves  of  the  21  st  present  to  the  eye  at  once  the  singular  fact  formerly  refer- 
ed  to  —  that  of  the  barometer  having  continued  to  rise  till  within  20  minuter 
of  11  on  the  morning  of  the  eclipse — that  is,  for  nearly  an  hour  beyond  its  or- 
dinary time, — the  maximum  of  the  sympiesometer  as  usual  preceding  that  of 
the  barometer  by  about  50  minutes.  On  glancing  over  the  observations  made 
at  the  observatory  since  the  1st  September,  1842,  I  am  unable  to  discover 
that,  out  of  400  days  on  which  the  barometer  has  been  read  hourly,  this  ever 
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occurred  before.  My  study  of  them  has  not  been  tufiicienUy  careful  to  enable 
IDC  to  speak  positively  of  the  fact ;  but  my  impression  is,  that  the  rise  is,  with- 
in the  period  specified,  unprecedented.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
any  thing  of  a  similar  nature  has  ever  been  noticed  at  other  stations  similarly 
circumstanced.  In  the  table  the  scale  readings  of  all  the  instruments,  save 
the  actinometer,  are  given  without  correction-^in  the  diagram  the  barometer 
is  corrected  for  temperature  :  this  Jiaa  very  little  bearing  on  the  present  occa- 
sion on  the  mere  form  of  the  curve,  as  the  thermometer  only  ranged  four  de<* 
grecs  in  all  throughout  the  entire  course  of  the  eclipse. 


Art.  Xn.-^Meteorological  Observations^ 

The  Meteorological  report  given  in  the  previous  number  of  the  Jour-* 
nal  consisted  of  a  return  of  twenty-four  hours'  consecutive  observations 
made  on  the  term  days,~^the  state  of  the  Observatory  in  respect  of  the 
number  of  assistants  then  employed  not  permitting  continuous  observa- 
tions such  as  to  supply  the  average  of  the  month.  The  term  day  ob- 
servations of  July  and  August  1842,  were  lost  in  consequence  of  the 
sickness  of  the  only  assistant  who  at  that  period  remained  attached  to  the 
Observatory.  Government  having  subsequently  sanctioned  the  employ- 
ment of  Native  assistants  in  place  of  two  of  the  Europeans  originally  em- 
ployed, the  observations  have  been  carried  on  without  interruption  from 
the  1st  September  1842  to  the  present  time,  and  the  abstracts  now  sup- 
plied present  the  means  of  the  hourly  observations  for  the  month, — ^get- 
ting rid  of  casual  variations  and  furnishing  the  element#of  the  mean 
directions  of  the  barometeric  curve. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  that  the  Barometer  by 
which  the  observations  were  noted  from  May  to  July  1841,  was  a 
standard  by  Adie  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  its  readings  were  0.150  higher 
than  the  Observatory  standard  by  Newman,  subsequently  employed,  and 
assumed  as  correct: — so  that  in  order  to  reconcile  the  observations  re- 
corded in  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  with  those  subsequently  pub- 
lished up  to  April  1843  (No.  V.,)  0.150  must  be  substracted  from  the 
former  or  added  to  the  latter.  An  elaborate  series  of  comparisons  with 
other  Barometers  made  in  January  1843,  and  given  at  length  in  the  pre- 
vious part  of  the  number,  together  with  a  comparison  of  the  Bombay  and 
Travendrum  observations  with  each  other,  led  to  the  suspicion  that  air 
had  been  admitted  into  the  tube  when  the  Barometer  was  originally  set 
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up.  The  mstrument  haying  been  taken  down  and  inverted,  a  bubble  was 
discovered  of  such  magnitude  as  to  elevate  the  mercury  on  its  re-adjust- 
ment 0.100.  The  tube  was  not  boiled  afresh  and  some  slight  vesicles  still 
appear  to  adhere  to  it ;  from  this  circumstance  and  from  the  amount  of 
discrepancy  still  existing  between  it  and  the  other  instruments  with  which, 
as  already  stated,  it  was  compared,  the  total  error  appearing  to  exist  in 
the  present  return,  is  .125 — They  have  been  given  as  copied  from 
the  Observatory  records  of  scale  readings  corrected  for  temperature  and 
capillarity,  but  it  requires  the  addition  of  .125  to  make  them  correct. 
The  observations  by  A  die's  instrument  given  before  June  1841,  require 
0.025  to  be  substracted  from  them  to  render  them  correct — the  instru- 
ment referred  to  is  that  marked  No.  VII.  in  the  list  of  comparative  ob- 
servations. The  returns  which  may  be  supplied  subsequent  to  the  ad- 
justment of  the  barometer  in  June  1843,  will  require  a  correction  of 
-f-0.25  only,  this  will  be  duly  noted  on  Uie  preface  to  the  tables. 

G.  BuiST. 


Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Obeervatonjf  Colaba,  mean  hourly  Observations 
for  September f  1843. 
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MagnUic  Observatory,  Colaba^  mean  hourly  Observations  for  October ,  1842. 
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Daring  all  tbe  days  of  this  month  the 
proportion  of  the  cloudy  to  the  clear 
sky  ^  in  iU  mean  state,  was  not  more 
than  3-8ths. 

3l8t.  Tbe^ghtning  struck  the  H.  C.  S. 
Goote,  in  Bombay  Harbour  at  8  min- 
utes past  4  A.  M.,  and  shivered  lier 
foremast  from  top  to  bottom  ;  no  lives 
were  loat»  The  tliunder  seemed  mors 
than  an  hour  nearly  overhead. 

duantity  of  rain  during  the  month.  In* 
ch«s  1.63» 

Oentrnl  Remark*.— Tht  troubled  appear- 
ance  of  the  sky  and  the  depression  of 
the  Barometer  manifested  between  the 
SSth  and  3ist,  correspond  with  tbe 
setting  in  of  the  Coromandel  monsoon, 
which  commenced  with  a  violent  bur* 
ricane  on^  the  94th  day  when  many 
ships  perished.  The  Barometer  had 
recovered  its  unaccustomed  level  be- 
fore the  severe  fall  of  rain  and  ligbt* 
ning,  which  occurred  on  the  Slst. 
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Remarks. 


Daring  the  month,  the  nights  were  gen- 
erany  clear,  days  about  3-8th8  cloudy 
with  circo  stratus. 

From  16th  to  19th,  the  days  weresU 
eloudy  and  light  rain  fell. 


auantity  of  tain  daring  the  month.   In- 
ches 0.38. 


Oaneral  Remarks,  In  the  morning,  dnring 
the  whole  of  the  mouth,  the  mean  di- 
rection of  the  wind  was  East  by  Soath 
when  it  was  relieved  by  the  sea  breesa 
fromN.W. 
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Magnetic  Observatory ,  Colaba,  mean  hourly  Observations  made  during  the 
mont/i  of  December,  1842. 
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Art.  XIII — Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety held  in  the  Library  rooms  on  Wednesday  the  12th  July  1848. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Anderson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  large  and  beautiful  Map  of  the  rivers  Jud  and  Haines  in  North 
Eastern  Africa,  lately  partially  explored  by  Lieutenant  W.  Christopher, 
I.  N.  was  submitted  for  the  inspection  of  the  members  by  the  President. 

The  Secretary  laid  on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  fifth  number  of  the 
Society's  Journal,  and  it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  publication  in  the 
same  form,  as  papers  were  received. 

The  Secretary  then  intimated  that  agreeably  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Society,  a  case  of  Geological  Specimens  had  been  packed  and  were  ready 
for  transmission  to  the  Museum  of  the  Economic  Geology  of  India,  and 
that  another  case  was  nearly  ready  for  the  Museum  of  the  St.  Andrew^s 
Society. 
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,  The  following  donations  to  the  Library  were  then  submitted  to  the 
meeting. 

1.  By  Government,  Copy  of  4th  Edition  of  the  Law  rektingto  India 
and  the  East  India  Company  By  Government. 

2.  By  Do.  through  the  Medical  Board,    Medical  Topography  of  the 
Presidency  Division  of  the  Madras  Army. 

8.  Do.  of  the  Centre  Division  of  the  Madras  Army. 

4.  By  Lieutenant  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Copy  of  Easy  Lessons  in  Chinese, 
by  S.  W.  Williams. 

5.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Whelan,  Copy  of  a  work  entitled  Aper9a 
General  surl*  Egypte,  par  A.  B.  Clot-Bey. 

6.  Vols.  12,  13.  and  14  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
of  London,  from  that  Society. 

7.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mitchell,  in  the  name  of  Major  T.  B.  Jervis, 
A  copy  of  that  gentleman's  lithog^phed  maps  of  the  Island  of  Bombay 
and  of  the  Khanat  of  Bokhara. 


At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  held  in  the  Library  rooms  on  Wednesday  the  9th  August,  1843, 
The  Hon.  G.  W.  Anderson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

1.  Further  remarks  on  silk  cultivation  in  Kattiawar,  by  Dr.  B.  A.  R, 
Nicholson,  Civil  Surgeon,  Rajcote. 

Resolved,  that,  with  his  permission,  Dr.  Nicholson's  paper  be  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society,  for  submis- 
sion to  that  Society. 

2.  *A  Letter  from  Ball  Gunghadur  Shaatree  Esq.  forwarding  an 
Inscription  copied  from  a  stone  at  Nagpore,  with  a  Balbodh  transcription 
and  an  English  translation,  together  with  remarks  to  illustrate  the  Gene- 
alogy of  the  Dynasty  to  which  it  refers.  This  Inscription,  which  is  dated 
in  the  Samvat  year  1161,  or  A.  D.  1105,  was  received  by  L.  R.  Reid 
Esq.  ^om  Major  Wilkinson,  Resident  at  Nagpore. 

3.  *Ob8ervations  on  the  Bactrian  and  Mithraic  Coins  in  the  cabmet  of 
the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  by  J.  Bird  Esq. 
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This  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  copy  and  translation  of  an  inscription 
from  the  cave  temples  at  Nassick. 

4.  *A  Chart  of  Observations  made  on  nine  different  Barometers  and 
one  Sympiesometer  half  hourly,  for  twenty-four  successive  hours,  with 
remarks,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  weather  at  Bombay  during  the 
present  season,  by  Geo.  Buist,  Esq  LL.  D.,  in  charge  of  the  Magnetic 
Observatory,  Bombay. 

5.  An  Introductory  Observation  to  a  metrical  translation  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Raghuvansa,  a  h&oic  poem,  by  Kalidasa ;  by  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Mitchell. 

6/  *A  Note  accompanying  a  series  of  Geological  Specimens  from  Aden 
collected  by  the  Author,  and  Captain  Yeadell ;  by  Geo.  Buist;  Esq.  LL.  D. 

7.  *  A  Note  accompanying  a  series  of  Geological  Specimens  collected 
by  Commodore  Brucks,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  Geo.  Buist,  Esq.  LL.  D. 

8.  *A  Translation  from  the  German  of  the  3rd  part  of  Ehrenberg's 
celebrated  paper  on  the  coral  banks  of  the  Red  Sea;  by  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Menge,   received  through  the  Rev.  G.   Pigott, 

Read  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Geographical  Society,  dated 
25th  July,  forwarding  a  further  series  of  ^ecimens  of  minerals,  rocks, 
shells,  &c.  for  the  Museum,  agreeably  to  the  resolution  of  that  body  dat- 
ed 6th  May,  1841. 

The  following  books  were  presented  to  the  Library  :— 

1.  Transactions  of  the  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Western  India, 
by  the  Society. 

2.  Memoire  Sur  le  lac  Moeris,  printed  at  Alexandria,  by  the  Egyptian 
Society,  through  Messrs.  Frith  &/Co.    . 

3.  Four  papers  on  the  mineral  resources  of  Southern  India,  by  Cap- 
tain Newbold,  F.  R.  S.  by  the  Author. 

4.  Days  in  the  East,  a  poem,  by ,  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Burke,  Bombay 
Engineers,  by  the  Author. 

To  THE  Museum. 

^^  *  very  valuable  collection  of  minerals  and  Geological  Speci- 

■dwa  were  presented  through  the  Secretary,  by  the  late 
^lake  7th  Regt.  N-  I. 
f  rock  specimens  from  Aden^  the  Persian  Gulf,  Cabool, 
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and  a  few  fossils  from  Lower  and  Upper  Scinde,  were  presented  by  Dr. 
G.  Buist 

A  series  of  specimens  from  Egypt  were  also  laid  on  the  table  by  Dr. 
Buist. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  the  form  of  a  fossil  crustacean  from  Scinde, 
and  of  those  from  £gypt>  first  taken  to  Europe  by  htm,  which  wonld, 
with  other  specimens  in  his  possession,  go  far  to  prove  that  the  rocks  of 
both  these  countries  were  posterior  to  the  formation  of  the  chalk. 


At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
held  in  the  Library  rooms  on  Wednesday  the  Idth  September,  1843. 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Anderson,  President,  in  the  Chair* 

M.  M.  Etieune  d^Quatremere,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
was  proposed  as  an  Honorary  Member  by  Jas.  Bird  Esq.  seconded  by 
Jas.  Bumes  K.  H.  and  Col.  T.  Dickinson, 

In  accordance  with  Art  ix.  of  the  Regulations,  the  meeting  proceed- 
ed to  an  immediate  ballot,  when  M.  M.  Etieune  d'Quatremere  was  duly 
elected. 

M.  M.  Chas.  D'Ochoa,  was  proposed  as  an  Honorary  Member  by  Jas. 
Burnes  K.  H.  seconded  by  Jas.  Bird  Esq.  and  the  Rer.  G.  Pigott, 
and  duly  elected. 

*  Read  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  Albermale  street,  dated 
2nd  August,  declining  to  undertake  the  republication  of  the  Society's 
Transactions. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  communicate  with  him  or  Messrs. 
Longman  &  Co.  with  a  view  to  recover  the  copper  plates. 

Read  a  letter  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, stating  that  the  3rd  number  of  the  Society's  Journal  only  had  been 
received. 

Duplicate  copies  were  directed  to  be  sent  by  the  first  opportunity. 

*  At  the  Monthly  meeting  of  the  14th  June,  the  Secretary  submitted  to 
the  meeting  a  proposal  by  Captain  Le Grand  Jacob  that  the  Society  repablish 
many  of  the  valuable  papers  in  the  Transactions. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  communicate  with  Mcbbfj 
Murray  &  Co.  on  the  subject  of  republishing  the  3  vols,  of  the  Transac- 
tions in  an  octavo  size,  and  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  sabjeef  he 
deferred  till  tbeir  answer  is  received. 
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The  list  of  members  referred  to  in  this  letter,  was  sent  by  the  June 
mail. 

The  following  papers  were  read: — 

1.  ♦  A  letter  from  J,  P.  Malcolmson  Esq.  M.  D.  of  the  Bombay 
Medical  Establishment,  forwarding  a  specimen  of  volcanic  rock  from  Aden, 
containing  metallic  mercury,  with  remarks. 

2.  *  Chemical  and  microscopic  examination  of  the  rock  salt  of  the 
Punjab,  by  H.  Giraud,  Esq.  M.  D.  Bombay  Medical  Establishment. 

The  Secretary  laid  the  following  donations  on  the  table,  from  M. 
M,  Chas.  D'Ochoa:— 

1.  Copy  "Exercices  Pratiques  L'Analyse  de  Syntaxe  eide  Lexigra- 
phie  Chinoise,"  par  S.  Julien. 

2,  "  Examen  Methodique  des  faits  qui  concement  le  Thain-Tehu  ou 
L'Inde,"  par  G-  Panthier. 

8.  "  Vindicia  Sinica.  Demiere  Reponse  a  M.  S.  Julien,"  par  G.  Pan- 
thier. 

4-  "Reponse  aTExamen  Critique  M.  S.  Julien,  Insere  duas  le  Nu- 
m6ro  de  Mai  1841.     Du  Journal  Assiatique,"  par  ditto. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  authors  of  the  papers,  and 
to  M.  M.  Chas.  D'Ochoa  for  the  works  presented  by  him. 

Copies  of  the  "  Visparad"  and  "  Ya9na,  lithographed  for  the  Society, 
were  laid  on  the  table,  and  it  was  resolved  that  copies  of  the  work  should 
be  presented  to  the  undermentioned  Societies. 

The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

The  Literary  Society  of  Madras. 

The  King's  Library,  Paris. 

The  St  Petersburgh  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  British  Museum. 

The  Dublin  University. 

The  Asiatic  Society,  Paris. 

The  University  of  Bonn,  through  Professor  Lassen. 

The  Berlin  University  Library. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

The  Edinburgh  University. 

*  Printed  in  No.  6,  of  the  JoarnaL 
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•The  University  of  Ley  den. 
The  Cambridge  University,  and 
The  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

It  was  resolved  that  copies  of  the  <<  Vandidad  "  sent  to  the  Bodleian  and 
Cambridge  University  Libraries,  by  two  of  the  members,  should  be  pre- 
sented in  the  name  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  present  the  following  works  of  the  So- 
ciety to  Mr.  Chas.  D*Ochoa: — 

A  copy  of  each  of  the  Society's  numbers  already  published,  and  a  copy 
of  the  "Vandidad,"  "Visparad,"  and  "Yacna,"  lithographed  by  the  So- 
ciety. 


At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  the  Library  rooms  on  Wednesday  the  11th  October 
1842:— 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Anderson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  papers  were  read :  — 

1.  On  the  ruined  City  of  Bee^poor,  its  Persian  inscriptions,  and  trans- 
lations of  the  latter  into  English,      Part.  II.  By  James  Bird,  Esq. 

2.  On  the  derangement  of  the  atiposphere  between  the  tropics  which 
occurred  at  the  period  of  the  late  comet's  appearance,  by  Captain  C.  Gi- 
beme,  16th  Regiment  N.  I. 

The  following  donations  were  made  to  the  Library: — 

By  Government,  Part  I.  Vo}.  IIL  Wight's  Jcones  Plantarum. 

To  THE  Museum. 

1.  A  beautiful  collection  of  minerals  from  an  excavation  in  the  lines 
of  the  Sappers  and  Miners  within  the  Poona  cantonments,  by  Captain 
F.  Wemyss,  Engineers,  through  Colonel  Dickinson. 

2.  A  large  and  beautiful  slab  of  the  sulphate  of  lime,  by  Col.  G.  B. 
Jervis,  Engineers. 

Laid  on  the  table,  a  specimen  copy  of  the  Collection  Oriental, 
Resolved  that  the  Secretary  do  order  it,  if  not  above  100  franki 
per  volume. 
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Dr.  Burnes  then  called  the  attention  of  the  meetiag  to  the  approach- 
ing departure  of  CoL  Dickinson,  one  of  the  Vice  PrendenU  oi  the  So- 
ciety, and  proposed  the  following  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Pigott:— 

*<  That  at  the  next  meeting,  it  be  taken  into  consideration,  how  the 
Society  can  best  mark  its  sense  of  Colonel  Dickinson's  zeal  and  diligence 
in  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

Resolved  unanimously  that  the  above  motion  be  notified  in  the  usual 
monthly  circular,  calling  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 


At  an  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Society  held  in  the  Library  rooms 
on  Thursday  the  9th  November :  — 

The  Hon.  G.  W.  Anderson,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read : — 

1.  Miscellaneous  remarks  on  the  observations  now  in  progress  at  the 
Observatory,  Bombay,  in  reference  to  Atmospheric  pressure,  accompani- 
ed by  plans  indicating  the  variation  of  the  Barometer  and  Sympiesome- 
ter,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  by  G.  Buist  Esq.  L.  L.  D. 

2.  Memorandum  on  the  Mahratta  literature  published  at  the  litho- 
graphic presses  of  Bombay,  by  R.  X.  Murphy,  Esq. 

From  the  Private  Secretary  to  the  Honorable  the  Governor,  trans- 
mitting a  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the  New  York  National  Institution, 
proposing  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  Society. 

Resolved,  that  the  Society  accept  the  ofier  of  the  New  York  Institu- 
tion, and  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  communicate  the  same  to  the 
Private  Secretary  of  the  Honorable  the  Governor,  for  the  information  of 
the  Institution. 

The  Secretary  called  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  to  a  report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  in  which  an  application  was 
directed  to  be  made  to  the  Supreme  Government  for  copies  of  the  Obser- 
vations made  at  the  Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Observatory  of  Bom- 
bay, and  suggested  that  a  similar  application  should  be  made  to  the  Bom- 
bay Government  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

Resolved,  that  application  be  made  for  two  copies  of  these  papers,  one 
for  the  Library,  and  one,  for  more  careful  preservation,  amongst  the  works 
of  reference. 

21 
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The  Secretary  sabmitted  a  memorandum  on  the  progress  made  during 
the  year  in  augmentmg  and  arranging  the  Museum. 

The  new  catalogue  in  a  nearly  finished  state  was  laid  on  the  table. 
It  was  stated  that,  it  contained  all  the  details  usual  in  Catalogues  of  Libra- 
ries in  Europe,  and  that  the  bid  arrangement  of  the  books  had  been  as  lit- 
tie  altered  as  possible,  consistently  with  finding  space  for  the  books  of 
those  departments  which  had  beea  greatly  augmented  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  with  the  adopted  recommendations  of  the  special  Committee. 

The  Society  directed  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  should  be  com- 
municated to  Charles  D'Ochoaf  Esq.  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society, 
for  his  great  and  disinterested  exertions  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Libra- 
ry and  the  formation  of  the  CaCalogue. 

The  following  motion  of  which  due  notice  was  given,  was  then  brought 
before  the  meeting :  —   . 

That  in  consequence  of  the  approaching  departure  of  Colonel  Dickiii- 
son,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society,  it  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion at  the  meeting  how  the  Society  can  best  mark  its  sense  of  Colonel 
Dickinson's  zeal  and  diligence  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  Society. 

It  was  proposed  by  Dr.  James  Burnes,  K.  H.  Vice  President,  and  sec- 
onded by  the  Rev.  G.  Pigott:  — 

That  the  Society  cannot  allow  Colonel  Dickinson  to  vacate  his  place 
as  Vice  President,  without  tendering  to  him  its  best  thanks  for  the  great 
attention,  which  during  a  long  period  of  years  he  has  devoted  to  its  inter- 
ests, and  for  the  many  useful  suggestions  he  has  at  different  times  offered 
for  the  advancement  of  its  objects. 

Resolved  unanimously  th*t  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  forward  a 
copy  of  the  above  resolution  to  Colonel  Dickinson. 

The  accounts  of  the  Society  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Office-Bearers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  Office-Bearers  elected  were  as  follows. 

President. 
The  Honorable  G.  W.  Anderson. 

Vice  Presidents. 
The  Right  Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Bombay. 
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The  Honorable  J.  H.  Crawford. 

James  Burnss,  K.  H.  F.  R.  S, 

The  Honorable  Sir  Erbkine  Perry,  Knight. 


C.  Morehead,  E6q.  M.  D. 
The  Rev.  G.  Pigott. 
W.  Howard,  Esq. 
J.  Harkness,  Esq. 
G.  BuisT,  Esq.  L.  L.  D. 


Committee  of  Managfement. 

J»  L.  Philips. 

James  Bird,  Esq.  F.  R.  G.  S. 

Col.  G.  R.  Jervis. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.Mitchell. 

d.  S.  Dickinson,  Esq. 


J.  G.  Malcolmson,  F,  R.  S.  Esq.  Secretary. 
Messrs.  Forbes,  &.  Co.  Treasurers. 


At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  held  in  the  Library  rooms  on  Wednesday  the  18th  December, 
1843. 

The  Hon'ble  G.  W.  Anderson  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Read  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Colonel  pickinson,  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  10th  No- 
vember relative  to  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  Vice  President. 

Read  a  letter  from  Dr.  F.  Tanman  Junior,  dated  Berlin,  July  6th 
1843,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  box  of  Geological  Specimens  for- 
warded to  him,  and  requesting  to  be  supplied  with  a  series  of  Zeolites  from 
Poona,  also  offering  to  forward  another  collection  of  rare  minerals  for 
the  Society's  Musuem. 

Read  a  letter  from  W.  Escombe  Esq.  Secretary  to  Government, 
presenting  2  copies  of  the  Alif  Laila  to  the  Library,  by  Government 

Read  a  letter  from  H,  Torrens,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  So- 
ciety of  Bengal,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Vendidad,  and 
of  a  box  of  Geological  Specimens,  and  presenting  to  the  Library  a  series 
of  oriental  works,  ordered  by  the  Society  through  Messrs.  Thacker 
and  Co.  Also  a  letter  from  these  Gentlemen  mentioning  their  having 
received  the  books  free  of  charge. 

Skins  of  two  species  of  bears,  and  a  collection  of  skins,  skulls,  and 
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horns  of  varioos  mountain  sheep  and  antelopes,  were  presented  by 
Dr.   Elliot,  late  of  the  Indore  contingent,  through  the  Secretary. 

A  note  from  J.  G.  Malcolmson,  Esq.  was  read  by  the  acting  Secre- 
tary, referring  to  a  yery  fine  siliciDied  palm  tree,  and  the  lower  jaw  of  a 
Mastodon  discovered  in  February  at  Peerroocha  near  Broach,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Society*  They  were  found  in  a  marine  tertiary  sand 
stone  conglomerate  which  extends  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  Broach 
and  Rajpeepla  district». 

The  following  works  were  presented  by  Manockjee  Cursetjee  Esq. 
Memoires  des  Antiques  du  fiord,  and  Ultimi  progressi  geographia. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  directed  to  be  communicated  to  the 
respective  donors. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  the  10th  January,  1844, 
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PREFACE. 


Although  the  objects  for  which  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society  was  originally  institutedj  have  been  steadi- 
ly kept  in  view  since  the  publication  of  the  first  number  of  its 
Journal,  and  the  Editor  feels  much  indebted  to  those  who  have 
enabled  him  to  arrive  at  the  completion  of  this  its  second  Vo- 
lume, yet  it  cannot  be  observed  without  regret,  that  with  a  field 
so  wide  and  with  so  many  opportunities  open  to  the  Members  for 
extending  our  knowledge  of  the  Archaeology,  Philology,  Geo- 
graphy, &c.  of  Western  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  Ethiopia  and 
other  neighbouring  countries,  so  little  comparatively  speaking 
has  been  accomplished. 

It  was  anxiously  hoped,  that  the  literary  and  scientific  com- 
munications to  the  Society  on  subjects  connected  with  Orien- 
tal Research,  would  have  maintained  a  quarterly  issue  of  its 
Journal,  but  experience  has  proved  them  to  be  insuflicient. 

Mucfi  credit  however  is  due  to  those  who  have  contributed. 
To  Dr,  Stevenson  and  Professor  Orlebar,  who  have  most  kindly 
and  cordially  rendered  their  aid  on  Literary  and  Scientific  sub- 
jects; to  Assistant  Surgeon  Carter  for  his  papers  on  the  Tribes, 
Language, and  Natural  Products,  of  Southern  Arabia;  and  to  the 
Rev.  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  who  has  enriched  the  present  volume 
with  two  interesting  and  highly  useful  synoptical  accounts  of 
the  Parsi  Religion,  and  the  system  of  the  Vedas. 
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ii.  Prefuce. 

In  the  death  of  the  late  Ball  Gungadhur  Shastree,  remarkable 
among  the  native  community  for  his  great  talent  and  acquire- 
ments^ the  Society  has  lost  a  valuable  and  most  useful  contri- 
butor of  Indian  Inscriptions^ — that  branch  to  which  Professor 
Lassen  has  particularly  called  the  attention  of  our  members,  as 
being  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  clear  and  authentic  know- 
ledge of  the  early  history  of  this  country. 

The  Editor  on  taking  leave  of  the  Society,  in  consequence  of 
his  return  to  England,  feels  it  due  to  state  to  his  learned  Asso- 
ciates, that  the  pleasure  he  has  ever  experienced  in  rendering 
his  services  to  the  Society,  as  well  as  the  interest  he  has  taken 
in  all  that  concerns  its  welfare  and  the  advancement  of  its  ob- 
jects; will  suffer  no  diminution,  although  he  may  no  longer  be 
present  to  assist  in  its  operations. 

Bombay  ;  30th,  November,  1847. 
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t|r.  I. — Ttco  ancient  Inscripticna^in  the  Cave  character ^  end 
^Mkrit  language,  which,  engraved  on  Copper  plates,  are 
^tanelated  into  English,  by  Ball  G.  Suasthec,  Es^.gWUh 
^^emarks  by  the  Secretary. 

tt  Jambs  Bird,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Bombay  Branch  R.  A.  S* 
.»-■ 

Mt  Dear  Sir,— I  have  row  the  pleasure  of  returning  the  Copper 
■kte»  you  gave  roe  the  other  day,  with  correct  transcripts  in  the  ori** 
^Dal  and  Balbiid  characters,  a^  well  as  a  translation  of  its  content!? 
fmo  the  English  language. 

On  comparing  the  names  of  kings,  mentioned  in  this  grant,  with  Mr 
V^alter  Elliott's  genealogy  of  the  Ckaiukya  race,  as  ascertained  from  the 
.•llmnerous  inscriptions  collected  l»y  that  gentleman,  (Journal  Koy«  As. 
'^ociety,  London,  No.  VII.  p.  7,)  I  am  diiposed  to  think  that  the  Prisce, 
•Vishnu  Vardhan,  referred  to  in  this  grant,  must  be  the  grandson  of  king 
XHramoj  or  Vikramaditya,  the  beginning  of  whose  reign  is  placed  ill 
Ibe  Skaka  year  655,  or  in  733  A.  D. ;  and  whose  son,  the  father  of  our 
jiloDor,  according  to  both  authorities,  is  of  the  name  of  Eirti  Varma. 
The  antiquity  of  the  document  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  nature  of  the 
^character ;  which,  were  there  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  may  indeed  make 
it  two  or  three  centuries  older,  as  may  be  easily  seen  from  an  inspection 
of  Mr.  Fricsep's  Table  of  the  ancient  Alphabets,  in  the  Vllth  Volume 
of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal.  We  would  certainly  be  at  lib* 
mty  to  idoitify  Vikrama  with  an  elder  prinee  of  that  namet  tbo  dale  of 
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whose  reign  is  514  Skaka^  if  it  were  not  for  a  disagreement  in  the  names 
that  follow. 

The  language  of  the  grant,  tirlike  that  of  other  writings  of  this  kind, 
is  extremely  simple ;  and  the  description  of  the  family  of  the  reigning 
monarch  is  confined  to  two  of  hid  ancestors.  These  circumMances  may 
perhaps  he  attributed  to  thi>  decline  of  the  power  of  the  Chaiuhya»f 
which  soon  afterwards  was  very  much  curtailed,  if  not  altogether  anni* 
hilated,  at  least,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  inscHption  is  fUU  of  orthographical  errois,  too  numerons  to  be 
enumerated.  There  is  one  particular  symbol  u^d,  which  I  hate  x(^ 
where  met  with.  I  allude  to  the  mark  o  for  i  (i)  instead  of  ct-.  The 
medial  ^  (u)  is  expressed  both  by  U  as  well  as  ?,  which  latter  form^ 
being  that  of  the  modem  Deva  Nagari,  may  indicate  that  the  Cave  cha^ 
.racter  was  in  a  state  of  transition  when  the  grant  was  written.  The  in- 
•cription  on  the  seal  is  literally  ^  f^fTH,  Shri  Bidurasa,  which  I  must 
leave  to  your  superior  judgment  to  explain.  The  village  of  Aland  Tir« 
tha,  the  grant  of  which  i«s  commemorated  in  the  Plate,  may  be  identified 
with  Alandi  near  Puna,  as  I  know  of  only  one  other  Aland,  but  it  is 
situated  to  the  north  of  the  Bhima  and  not  to  the  south. 

Connected  with  the  hi8to«'y  of  the  Chaluikyas^  I  send  yon  herewith  an 
inscription,  taken  from  a  Copper  plate  grant,  of  the  5th  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  which  Professor  Orlebar  presented  to  your  Society  in 
1841,  after  carefully  comparing  it  with  the  original  at  my  request.  Aa 
confirming  the  few  records  of  that  period  found  by  Mr.  Elliott,  it  is  a 
document  of  some  importance  ;  and  as  it  has  not  up  to  this  day  been 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Parent  Society,  to  whom  I  believe^ 
it  was  transmitted,  you  may,  if  you  think  proper,  give  it  a  place  in  your 
journal,  along  with  this  additional  relic  of  the  ChcUuhya  family,  whidi 
has  been  brought  to  light  through  your  exertions. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  prevail  upon  the  Thakur,  who  broiight  u« 
the  iPlate,  to  part  with  it  on  any  consideration. 

Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

Your*a  most  sincerely, 

Ball  G*  Skastres. 
7Ui  August,  1844. 
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No.  1. 

DrmnhuUm  of  a  C&pper  plate  grant  of  latiid,  found  ai  SaiHtHh  tmdn$m 
inpoauaium  of  James  Bmo,  £s<i. 

Blessing.  King  Rana  Vikrama  was  descended  from  the  family  of 
the  Chdlukyas  ;  the  sons  of  ffariii,  of  the  same  Gotra  as  the  de8cen4- 
ants  of  MjtnUf  meditators  ou  the  feet  of  Swami  Mahasena{  1 );  the  chain  of 
whose  arms  was  protected  by  the  body  of  the  mothers  of  the  world,  and 
who  had  been  blessed  with  the  Boar  signet,  by  Vishnu  on  being  aroused 
from  his  slumbers  in  the  milky  ocean.  May  this  king  be  glorious ;  who^ 
being  himself  a  g^od  ruler,  was  gifted  with  good  ministers  and  good  couq« 
sellors ;  who  had  humbled  the  pride  of  all  his  enemies,  and  who  had  acr 
quired  great  renown  by  his  virtuous  deeils  in  chastising  the  wicked 
men  of  the  Kali  Yug.  His  sou  Kirti  Varma  was  a  famous  protector 
of  the  earth,  and  reigned  for  a  long  time,  distinguishing  himself  for  worthj 
actions.  Hi^  son  w»s  ss  handsome  as  Kandarpa  (2).  Knowing  hi| 
•duties  and  having  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  he  equalled  Arjuna,  as  if  he  was 
intended  by  the  Creator,  like  that  hero,  to  remove  the  vanity  of  men 
who  support  themselves  by  arms.  This  prince  named  Vishnu  Var* 
^han,  while  he  had  conciliated  the  attachment  of  the  world,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  homage  from  the  crowned  heads  of  numerous 
humiliated  vassals,  during  his  regency  (3),  bestowed  formally,  (pourings 
water,  &c.)  on  the  15th  Kartika  at  Kummarathya,  a  village  called  Aland 
Tirthuy  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Bhima  and  to  the  north  of  the  free 
hold  called  Anopalwa,  upon  the  sons  of  Lakshumana  Swi^mi  of  the 
Kaushika  Gotra^  (the  descendants  of  Viswamitra,)  who  had  penetrated 
through  the  Vedas  with  all  their  branches— to  Aehala  Swami,  Deva  Swaroii 
Aditya  Swami,  Nagkumara  with  all  their  sons,  grandsons,  &c.  This 
grant  is  made  to  support  the  perfbrmance  of  Vauhuxuhva^  Agnihoink 
•nd  other  ceremonies,  with  the  view  of  securing  virtue  to  the  donor  bia\t 
self  and  his  parents,  and  is  to  last  as  long  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  a|i4  tho 
earth  exist.     Let  it  be  known  to  all  the  authorities  on  the  frontier,  our 

to  The  ion  of  Mahadeva,  aiaally  called  Kirtikeya,  and  Commandsr«in» 
Chief  of  the  celestial  armies. 

(i)    The  god  of  love. 

(3)  Tbii  paiaage  ii  stiieeptible  of  a  different  in^rpretation.  It  maj  ifieas 
the  •*  Grant  ii  made  by  the  regent  of  Viabna  Sharma,  named  Viaitoa  SidhC.*' 
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▼atsalsy  heads  and  great  men  of  the  place,  &c.  that  this  village  is  not  to 
be  entered  into  by  troops  of  the  state  or  of  persons  living  on  usury* 
Knowing  that  the  grant  is  lawful,  and  that  the  duration  of  this  life  is  li 
transient  as  the  waves  of  the  sea  agitated  by  a  gale,  the  same  should  not 
be  resumed.  Whoevt^r,  having  his  sense  obscured  by  the  mist  of  igno* 
ranee,  should  interrupt  our  grant  or  approve  of  its  being  interrupted,  shall 
be  guilty  of  the  five  great  sins.  As  Vyasa,  the  expounder  ot  the  Vedas, 
says;  He  who  makes  a  grant  of  land,  lives  60,000  years  in  heaven  ;  who- 
ever resumes  it,  or  approves  of  its  resumption,  is  dooQied  \a  reside  in 
hell  for  an  equal  length  of  time.  Sagara  and  many  ot^er  lyings,  &c. 
who  make  grants  of  land,  do  not  gain  so  much  merit  as  those  wbo  protect 
die  grants  of  others.  0  king  Yudhishthira !  maintain  wPtlTcare  M  the 
former  grants  of  land.  O  good  king,  the' preservation  of  a  ^nt  is  a 
more  virtuous  act  than  the  giving  of  it.  A,  mi^i,  t|iopg|i  J^e  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  death,  should  never  think  of  depriving  a  Brij^tniiii;of  his  es- 
tate ;  for  what  is  burned  by  fire  springs  up  again,  but  what  is  burned  by 
a  Brahman's  curse  never  revives.  Whoever  seizes  the  land,  ,9  c.  Those 
who  resume  grants  of  land  become  black  serpents  in  the  hollQt|s  of  trees 
in  the  arid  deserts  of  the  Vindhya.  This  edict  is  wnttei\^i^  the  8th 
year  of  the  king.  .        '  ^ 

No.  2. 

Tramlation  of  an  Inscription  cf  a  Copper  plaH  grttni, ,  Iftlpfiging'  to  a 
Thdkur  cf  the  name  o/Narsu  Bhala,  oJ[  Nan^gdfn  inJte  Northern 

Konkan.    1941. 

-  ^  '  •■■.It 

Peace.  Glory  be  to  the  Boar  ( I ),  in  whom  Vishnu  was  made  manifest, 
who  agitated  the  ocean,  and  bore  ihe  earth  on  the  tip  of  his  uplifted  right 
tusk.  Shri  Kirti  Varma  Rdja^  whose  body  l>ecame  pure  as  the  A  vabhrltha 
bath  of  the  A  shwamedha  sacrifice,  adorned  the  family  of  the  prosperous 
Chalukyas,  of  the  eame  Gotra  (2)  as  the  descendants  of  Manii ;  who  are 
praised  by  the  whole  world  ;  the  sons  of  Hariti  (3) ;  brought  up  by  seven 

(1)  The  third  incarnation  of  VishnQ  for  the  recovery  of  the  earth  from  the 
waters. 

(2)  A  distinctive  appellation  of  Br&bman  and  Kshatriya  fimilies,  denoting 
their  descent  from  particular  Rishii. 

(3)  Probably  tome  local  goddess,  worshipped  by  the  family. 
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mothorf,  who  were  even  as  the  seven  mothers  of  the  work)  (4) ;  wko^ 
through  the  protection  of  K^rtikeya,  gained  a  succession  of  blessings  i 
and  who,  under  the  eye  of  the  Boar  signet,  obtained  through  the  favour  of 
the  god  Narayan,  subjugated  all  the  kings  of  the  earth.  His  son  was 
Shri  Paiakeshi  Vallabha^  whose  lotuti-like  feet  were  touched  by  the 
crowns  of  many  hundred  kings  ;  whose  firmness  w&s  as  that  of  the 
mountains  Merii,  Malaya,  and  Mandara,  whose  whole  army  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  chariots,  and  elephants,  was  increasing  day  by  day ;  who  on  his 
noble  horse  Kanta  Chitra  (5)  reconquered  his  own  dominions,  and(after« 
wards)  the  three  kingdoms  of  Chera^  Chola^enid  Pandya;  who  gained  a 
new  title  by  the  defeat  of  Shriharahth  lord  of  the  northern  countries ; 
who  ever  meditated  upon  the  feet  of  Shri  Ndga  Vardhan^  and  was  an 
eminent  follower  of  Mahideva.  His  younger  brother  Jaya  SinhOf 
the  supporter  of  the  earth,  subdued  all  his  rivals.  His  son,  the  prop  of 
the  three  (6)  worlds,  Rnja  Shri  Ndga  Vardhan^  infonns  all  the  present 
and  future  kings :— Be  it  known  to  you  that  at  the  request  of  Balldm 
Ihakur^  we  have  assigpned  (pouring  water  &c.)  for  the  support  of  the 
holy  inhabitants  of  Balegram,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  Guggul  worship 
of  Kapaleshwar,  the  said  village,  which  is  situated  on  the  boundaries  of 
Goparashtra,  with  its  public  buildings,  and  appurtenances,  with  the  quar* 
ters  of  the  impost  and  the  military  ;  (7)  that  (the  glory  of)  our 
father  and  mother  may  endure  as  long  as  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  sea, 
and  the  earth  exist,  and  that  our  own  virtue  and  fan^e  may  be  promoted. 
May  then  this  our  grant  be  respected  and  observed  by  our  descendants, 
or  other  future  kings,  remembering  that  life  is  as  transient  as  the  clouds 
of  November.  A  ccording  to  the  saying  of  the  holy  Vyasa,  "  Sagar  and 
many  other  kings  have  enjoyed  the  earth,  whoever  may  be  the  master  of 
the  earth,  this  is  the  fruit  thereof.      Whoever  resumes  the  land  which 

(4)  Seven  female  deities  well  known  in  the  HindO  mythology  as  Brihmi, 
Maheshwari,  &,c,  the  energies  of  Brahma  and  other  gods. 

(5)  ir^i^^rf^  «»  erroneously  written  cfryfT^R^r. 

(6)  Here  we  have  ^IJ^Jf,  instead  offlf^^, 

(7)  This  was  the  sense  that  the  passage  appeared  to  me  to  convey,  when  I 
I  originally  translnted  the  Inscription.  1  have  been  however  satisfied,  that  It 
means  '*  the  village  is  not  to  be  entered  into  by  the  troops  and  followers  of 
tbe  king." 
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either  be  himself  or  others  ha?e  given,  beoomet  a  wens,  doonwd  t»  pan. 
eisty  thousand  (8)  years  in  filth.*' 

RemarkB  on  the  Jortgoing  Inscription* 

I  «.The  Copper  plate,  of  which  a  copy  and  an  English  translation 
are  herewith  submitted  to  the  Society,  consists  of  two  pieces  7  inches  by 
5,  connected  by  two  rings,  one  of  which  bears  a  seal,  which  is  exactly 
represented  in  the  fac -simile.  It  belongs  to  Narsu  Bhala,  a  Thakur, 
originally  an  inhabitant  and  a  Wataiidar  of  Kavanai,  in  the  valley  of  Trim- 
b'ikesh^var,  but  now  living  at  Nandgam  in  the  Northern  Konkan.  His 
family  has  been  in  possession  of  it  from  time  immemorial,  and  believiug 
that  it  contained  some  grant  to  his  ancestors,  he  was  induced  to  send  it  to 
me  to  be  decyphered. 

2. — By  the  help  of  Mr.  Prin?ep*s  table  of  the  Indian  Alphabets,  I 
succeeded  in  reading  the  whole  of  the  inscription  without  much  difficulty. 
The  character  in  which  it  is  written  will  be  found  to  bear  a  close  re* 
semblance  to  that  of  the  Allahabad  Pillar,  which,  according  to  the  Jour* 
nal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  for  March  1S3S,  belongs  to  the  5th 
century  of  the  Cliristian  era. 

3. — The  Plate  bears  no  date,  nor  makes  any  mention  of  the  place 
wheie  the  deed  was  written  ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  grant  was 
made  by  Naga  Vardhan,  the  nephew  of  Pulakeshi,  the  most  mighty  of  the 
well  known  Chalukya  race  of  Kallian  (in  the  Dekhan),  en  whose  history 
much  light  has  already  becm  thrown  by  the  elaborate  researches  of  Mr. 
Waller  Elliott,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service.  (9)  If  according  to  the  Cop- 
per deed  in  the  possession  of  Major  Jervis,  quoted  in  Mr.  Elliott's  pa- 
per, Pulakeshi  reigned  in  the  year  411  of  Shalivahana,  the  Inscription 
now  submitted  cannot  be  more  than  a  few  years  later  than  that  jieriod,  a 
result  which  remarkably  verifies  what  is  stated  as  piobable  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph. 

4. — On  comparing  the  present  Inscription  with  one  that  accompanies 
Mr.  Elliott's  paper,  the  fact  that  first  strikes  notice  is  the  great  similcrrty 
of  langucLge.     Both  the  documents  begin  with  the  same  invocatioB  to 

XB)    The  word  ^^^  a  year,  is  spelled  ^ft^, 

(9)  See  Mr.  Elliott's  Essay  on  the  subkct  p.  8.  R.  A.  Society's  Iswaw*  ^ 
May  1837. 
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Vfiraha»  and designatetheCbalukya family  as  "Manovyasa  Gotra,"  "the 
children  of  Harlti,'*  "  supported  by  the  seven  mothers,*'  and  as  haring 
subdued  all  their  enemies  in  an  instant  by  the  boar  signet  obtained  from 
the  favour  of  Bhagvan  Narayan.'*  An  indubitableproof  of  the  identity  of 
the  king  Pulakeshi,  mentioned  in  both  grants,  is  furnishrd  by  the  allusion 
to  his  horse  *<  Kantha  Chitra,'*  and  the  performance  of  the  *<  Ashwame* 
dha"  sacrifice,  vihich  from  the  amount  of  its  expense  and  the  difficulty 
of  its  conditions,  (of  which  the  exaction  of  tribute  from  all  the  contem- 
porary sovereigns  is  the  principal  one,)  has  not  been  undertaken  by  many 
modern  princes.  This  king,  according  to  Mr.  Elliott's  geneuli^ical  table« 
is  the  son  of  Rana  llaja  or  Raja  Sinha,  while  according  to  the  Inscrip- 
tion before  us,  he  is  the  son  of  Kirti  Varma.  There  is,  however,  no  real 
contradiction  between  the  two  accounts  ;  for  as  the  name  llaja  Sinha  oc» 
eurs  in  one  place  according  to  Mr.  Elliott,  and  he  regards  it  as  doubtful, 
ve  may  suppose  it  was  a  mere  title  of  honour  like  Hana  Rsja,  snd  that 
Kartik  Varma  is  the  proper  name  of  this  king.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
younger  I)rother  of  Pulakeshi  bears  the  name  of  Jaya  Siuha,  the  same  as 
that  of  his  grandfather,  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
Chalukya(  1 0 )  dynasty  in  the  Dekhan.  Thus  the  Copper  plate  now  brought 
to  light,  supplies  us  with  three  additional  names  of  the  Cbalukya  kings ; 
viz.  Kirti  Varma,  Jaya  Sinha,  and  Naga  Vardhan,  the  father,  the  younger 
brother,  and  the  nephew  of  Pulakeshi. 

5.— With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  "Gopa  Rashtra,"  on  the 
frontiers  of  which  **  Balegrama '  is  said  to  have  been  situated,  we  have 
Eome  ground  on  which  to  hazard  a  conjecture.  A  tradition  exists  that 
near  the  village  of  Anjan  Niri,  about  five  miles  from  Trimbakeshwar, 
where  extensive  ruins  of  a  town  and  a  strong  fort  are  still  to  be  seen, 
there  formerly  stood  the  capital  of  the  Gaoli  or  Cowherd  kings.  We  may 
therefore  suppose  that  the  vulley  of  Nashik  was  called  Goparashtir  in  the 
time  of  the  Chalukya  kings.  This  hypothesis  is  further  support?d  by 
the  site  of  the  original  residence  of  the  Thakur*s  family,  where  it  is  rea« 
sonable  to  suppose  that  the  grant  must  have  been  found.  (11) 

6.-^0n  asking  Narsu  Bhala  whether  there  was  any  tradition  current 

(10)  Cli&luka  18  a  common  family  name  among  the  Marathas. 
-(11)  Balogram  near  Yav14,  may  be  said  to  be  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  tfats 
Goparashtra,  but  it  would  require  a  better  proof  to  identify  it  .poaiiively  wilb 
Xbe  village  mentioned  in  the  ^rant 
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in  hi»  family  or  in  his  tribe  respecting  Ballam  Thfl^ur,  at  whose  request 
the  village  is  said  to  have  been  granted,  I  could  obtain  no  information* 
The  mention  of  his  name,  however,  on  so  old  a  document  proves,  that  the 
Thakura  formed  a  portion  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Dekhan  ;  and 
some  of  them  possessed  great  influence  with  the  reigning  sovereigns  of 
the  tiiiie. 

7. — In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  remark  that  the  language  in  which 
the  deed  is  written  is  elegant,  but  simple  and  unaffected  ;  and  is  evident* 
ly  the  production  of  a  period  anterior  to  that  when  the  taste  of  the  Hin« 
dus  was  vitiated,  and  they  became  fond  of  a  bombastic  style,  abounding 
in  laboured  rhymes,  far-fetched  metaphors,  and  childish  play  upon  wordx. 
The  few  errors,  which  occur  priucipally  in  the  spelling,  are  marked  on  the 
margin  of  the  translation. 

8.^1  have  already  said  that  the  character  of  this  grant  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Allahabad  Pillar.  None  of  the  initial  vowels  occur, 
with  the  exception  of  7  (u);the  medials  are  more  nearly  allied  to  those 
of  the  Gujarat  Plates  of  the  4th  Century  than  of  the  Allahabad  Inscrip- 
tion ;  the  only  difference  being  that  f  (i)  is  written  ^  instead  of  A  ;  and 
If  (e)  and  ^  (ai)  are  joined  as  in  modern  Balbudh,  and  not  as  in  Bengali 
to  which  the  corresponding  letters  in  the  Gujarat  Plates  are  alke. 
imong  the  consonants  I  notice  some  dissimilarity  in  the  following 
letters : — 

Allahabad  Inscription.    ^ODWoiVAy 
The  Nandagam.  aTaaYQ^-^^ 

I  may  observe  that  IT  and  H  of  the  Plate  exactly  correspond  fo  those 
in  the  Gujarat  Plates.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  letter  ^  (n)  occurs 
in  two  distinct  forms  ^  and  f^.  The  former  of  these  is  that  of  the  Al- 
lahabad Pillar,  and  the  latter  of  the  Kutila  Inscription  from  Barelly  of 
the  year  992  A.  D.  The  first  form  however  is  found  only  in  cam* 
position. 

Additional  remarks  on  the  two  preceding  Inscriptions^  hy  the 
Secretary. 
The  earliest  records  of  the  Hindu  social  system,  contained  in  the  W- 
tnayanoy  Mahabharata^  and  Manu^  confirm  the  uniform  traditions  » 
the  people,  that  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  the  whole  of  the  Dekiian»  sootb 
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of  the  Nermada  river,  were  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
inhabited  by  outcaste  and  barbarous  tribes,  similar  to  the  people  called 
by  Pliny  CfUingcBy  or  Parthiahs  ;  who  inhabited  the  sea  coast,  at  the 
summit  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  from  point '  Godaveri  to  cape  Negrais. 
The  ascertained  independent  origin  of  the  primitive  words  of  the  Tamul 
language,  which  are  not  derived  from  Sanskrit^  afford  strong  confirmato- 
ry evidence  of  the  comparatively  recent  amalgamation  of  these  tribes 
with  the  present  flindu  state,  and  that  they  were  converted  to  the  Brah- 
manical  system,  and  from  barbarity,  by  an  enlightened  and  dvilized  peo- 
ple from  the  North.  The  numerous  inscriptions,  on  copper  and  on 
stone,  which  have  been  arranged  and  commented  on,  with  great  research, 
by  Mr.  Waiter  Elliott,  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  supply  additional 
proofs,  relative  to  this  subject ;  and  clearly  indicate  that  the  Srakmctns 
of  the  North,  who  introduced  the  foreign  fmth  and  language,  were  ac- 
companied by  a  warlike  race  of  Kshatriyas  ;  who,  from  their  devotion  to 
the  worship  of  fire,  and  the  ceremonial  observances  enjoined  by  the  Ve- 
daSf  were  denominated  Agnikulas,  and  subsequently  Rajputs,  The  in- 
scriptions here  translated,  relative  to  this  stage  of  the  Hindu  history  of 
the  South,  are  of  considerable  interest;  and  illustrate  the  ori^n  of  the 
Rajput  £unily  of  the  Chalvkyasj  who  ruled  over  Kuniala  Desha,  in 
the  Dekhan,  of  which  the  capital  was  Kalliani. 

In  an  inscription,  engraved  on  copper,  in  a  very  ancient  type  of  the 
Purvada  Halla  Kanara  character,  and  in  the  Sanskrit  language,  dated  »Sha- 
ka  411,  (A.  D.  490),*  the  Chabiki^,  are  said  to  be  descended  from 
ManUy  by  the  lineage  of  Hartta;f  who,  according  to  the  Vishnu  Pu- 
ranOy  was  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Kshatriya  Viswamiiray  who  obtain- 
ed Brahmanhood  through  devotion ;  and  from  whom  the  Gotra,  or  fami- 
ly of  the  Kaushika  Brakmans  derive  their  origin*  According  to  the  in- 
scription just  mentioned,  and  in  the  possession  of  Major  T.  B.  Jervis  of 
the  Bombay  Engineers,  the  earliest  member  of  the  Chalvky  a  family  ^ 
cotemporary  with  the  date  of  the  grant»  A.  D.  490,  was  Pulakeshi,  who 
conquered  the  South,  and  subdued  the  kingdoms  of  CherUy  Choloy  and 
PandyOy  or  Mysore,  Tanjore,  and  Madura.      He  is  mentioned  in  No. 

*  See  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  London,  volume  V.  p.  343. 

1  According  to  the  Vishnu  Parana  the  Harita  are  classes  of  gods,  belong- 
ing to  the  twelfth  Manwantara  ;  but  in  the  preceding  Inscriptions  the  name  is 
feminine  Harati,  who  among  Bauddhas  is  a  Yakshane^  or  female  demon. 
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2  of  the  present  Iiwcriptions ;  and  seema  to  have  been  preceded  by  ai>< 
cestors  in  the  North ;  who  came  from  the  Bauddha  capital  of  Sawathi- 
puroj  thought  to  be  the  same  with  with  KosalOy  or  pude.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Ceylon  Bauddha  annak ;  and  is  erroneously  called  Wa- 
tapipura^  in  Mr.  Elliott's  Ye-ur  inscripdon* 

The  Visknu  Vcurdhanf  No  1  of  the  Inscriptions  now  translated,  was 
probably  the  grandson  of  Puiakeshiy  by  his  son  Kirii  Varma;  andif  8o» 
his  date,  ascertained  from  other  inscriptions,  would  ^lace  the  present 
Copper  plate  grant,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  A.  D. 

The  Chalukya&  generally  profess  themselves  of  lunar  origin,  and  may 
do  30  probably  from  deriving  their  title  from  one  of  the  four  classes  of 
Bauddha  followers,  called  Chailaka  :  but  they  must  have  subsequently  a- 
dopted  the  ceremonial  faith  of  the  VedaSr  and  Agnikulas  or  worship- 
pers of  fire:  as  Kirti  Varma  Haja  is  said,  by  inscription  No.  2,  ta  have 
performed  the  Ashwamedha  sacrifice.  Their  signet  of  the  'Fara^,  or 
Boar  beii>g  the  third  incarnation  of  ViskntLy  for  the  elevation  of  the 
earth,  submerged  by  the  waters,  and  supposed  by  Professor  H.  Wil- 
son, to  be  a  type  of  the  ritual  of  the  VedaSy  may  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Chalukyasy  on  their  conversion  from  Bauddha  principles  to  the 
orthodox  faith  of  the  Brahmans.  In  both  inscriptions  Kartikeya,  of 
the  Hindu  Mars,  is  the  special  object  of  reverence  by  the  Chalukyas^ 
indicating  their  warlike  character,  and  probably  Indo-Scythie  origin. 

No,  1.  Traxiscript  in  Devanagri. 
ftrrrvTR;:  +d*'«:  Tfir:  f^:  II d4^M^I*<^ld<««l4.<V'lg««H^^ll 
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"*INm^4.lf^*^"lMIWl^<'^4l<IHI<^IHl  II   Vjd«&lf^l4.^<TNI' 

wrtf^'frft^rT  {^)  tAt^H"i<<iiniMHi"ii3«'^g^mn<^<mn<<^<HiPi 

(^)   w\|,iH4|i^^c4HintiRdKry>!lrtdiJ|TiT|^«in'<^+»R^T- 
(OT)    dWldrtlHH+l4:    II  MiiWH  f^lMi^ipnfHU  (?T) 

^.  II  a||^TlNHMii-*|Tll'^«Hi^^>^  II  «l^fi|^«^d>KM. 

fJwnmftt^":  II  <<<j<<<w^«;rMp<^^dWd<ii'hpidi^H>4"<i'w^i- 

TTiPi  *iird*-4^[*<ellity^r*T%^l|  HC1*<ftMdi^«l<4Mld^^VlHHI«!iHII 

ii»iwmHni4.<AtHi^i;yaTil^  ir 
rfir  II  «<4-hIi 

»q>  II  ftg<<ldlt^^dl<<IM^H«4rid<«<lRn;  II  +wu^<rifJt««1l<id 
*jn<<VHn€lRu|:    »llH<;KM<^<m^HH'h<J«lf^X^«*IAimHfa- 
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No.  2.  TroMcript  tn  Devtmagri. 

grtmM'HKIM*iHmA^*<liilf^d4<lgrt^tfHtjPTO«Ntf|.^dl^N 
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1844.]  An  Account  of  th€  Temple  oj  Sonmaih.  13 

Abt.  Il.-^^n  Account  of  the  temple  of  Somnathy  translated 

from  the  Persian  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Mirat  Ahmedi, 

By  James  Bird,  Esq.:  to  which  is  added  a  translation^ 

from  Sanskrit  into  English,  of  an  Inscription  at  Pattan 

Somnathf  relatim  to  the  restoration  of  the  temple  in  Sam- 

vat  1272,  A.  D.  1215,     By  W.  H.  Wathen,  Esq. 

Recent  events,  and  the  proposed  restoration  to  the  ancient  temple 
of  SomnatA  of  the  gates  brought  from  Ghazna,  said  to  have  been 
originally  part  of  it,  have  given  this  place  a  modem  notoriety  little  in- 
ferior to  its  former  celebrity.  If  indeed  these  gates  formed  part  of  the 
ancient  temple,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  belonged  to  the 
now  existing  ndns  of  the  building  at  Pattan  Somnath ;  where  the 
shrine,  according  to  the  excellent  account  of  it  contained  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  Mirat  Ahmedi^  was  several  times  destroyed  and  restored. 
Agreeably  to  the  Sanskrit  inscription,  translated  in  the  sequel,  the  hall 
of  this  temple  was  rebuUt  sometime  after  its  destruction  by  Mahmtid  of 
Ghaana,  and  a  fresh  imi^;e,  or  Ungmm,  installed  in  the  shrine  so  late  as 
A.  D.  1215,  or  ahaaost  two  hundred  years  after  the  original  one  had  been 
destroyed  by  that  cel^rated  conqueror.  The  only  modem  account  of 
this  building,  which  we  have  on  record,  is  that  given  by  the  late  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes,  which  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asia- 
tic Society.*  He  thus  describes  the  ruins: — '<  The  great  temple  of  Som- 
nath stands  on  a  risii^  ground  on  the  north-west  side  oi  Pattan,  inside 
the  walls,  and  is  only  separated  by  them  from  the  sea.  It  may  be  seen 
from  a  distance  of  tiventy  five  miles.  It  is  a  massy  stone  building,  evi- 
dently of  some  antiquity.  Unlike  Hindii  temples  generally,  it  consists 
of  three  domes ,  the  first  of  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  entrance,  the  se- 
cond is  the  interior  of  the  temple,  the  third  was  the  '*  sanctum  sancto- 
rum," wherein  were  deposited  the  riches  of  Hindii  devotion.  The  two 
extemid  domes  are  diminutive :  the  central  one  has  an  elevation  of  more 
than  thirty  feet,  tapering  to  the  summit  in  fourteen  steps,  and  is  about 
forty  fieet  in  diameter.  It  is  perfect,  but  the  images  which  have  once 
adorned  both  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  building,  are  mutilated,  and 
the  black  polished  stones  which  formed  its  fioor  have  been  removed  by 

*  Vol.  ▼.  page  105. 
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the  citiaens  for  less  pious  purposes.      Every  thing  in  the  vicinity  of  Pat- 
tan  corroborates  its  age,  and  confirms  the  relations  of  the  people." 

The  Mirat  Ahtned^s  account  of  this  celebrated  temple,  being  inter- 
esting, is  here  appended  as  translated  from  the  Persian. 

Somnath,  the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  of  temples  to  be>  met 
with,  is  visited  by  the  worshippers  of  idols  from  the  four  quarters  of 
Hindustan.  This  also  is  the  name  of  the  city  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  of  Oman,  and  in  the  district  of  fiforolA,  where  there  is  a  strong  fortress, 
now  named  Pattan  Deo,  and  otherwise  called  Prabhaa  Pattan^  because  in 
that  country  the  Kkttri  tribe  is  known  by  the  name  of  Prahhaa*  At  this 
time  the  place  of  the  idol  is  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  but  it  is  cele- 
brated in  every  country,  and  among  the  Hindus  is  considered  the  oldest  of 
the  temples :  wherefore  travellers  and  strangers  have  noticed  it  in  their  books 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  author  of  the  Haft  Iklim  relates  that  there 
were  many  golden  images  in  this  temple,  and  that  they  called  the  greatest 
of  them  Manai  f*  but  the  general  opinion  regarding  this  matter,  is  that 
Manat  was  not  one  of  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  Brahmans,  although  it 
be  said  that  this  deity,  before  the  time  of  Krishna  now  four  thous- 
and years,  was  worshipped  by  the  Brahmans.  Mahmud  Qhazi  of 
Ghazna,  however,  led  by  inevitable  destiny,  having  m  the  year  of 
the  Hejirah  416,  A.  D.  1020,  come  into  Gujarat  from  Ghazna,  in  order  to 
throw  down  and  destroy  the  idols  of  this  temple,  laid  siege  to  it.  So  ob- 
stinate was  the  contest  on  both  sides,  during  the  period  of  the  siege,  that 
for  one  day  no  advantaj^e  was  gained  by  the  Mahomedans,  but  having  pre- 
pared next  day  the  usual  war  machines,  they  bravely  exerted  themselves  in 
battle,  while  the  people  of  Somnath  crowded  to  the  temple  ;  from  whence, 
after  having  embraced  the  idol,  and  sou^t  its  assistance,  they  with  loud 
wailings  rushed  out  and  fought  untU  more  than  fifty  thousand  persons  were 
slain,  and  the  fortress  was  yielded  up.    The  Sultan  entering  the  temple 

*  Prabkasa,  in  Sanskrit,  means  light  or  radiance,  and  was  applied  as  an 
appellation  of  the  Saiva  linga,  which  under  the  name  of  Somnath,  represent- 
ed Siva  or  Mahadewi  at  Pattan  Somnath  ;  which  is  called,  in  the  VishunPura- 
na,  Prabhasa.  The  Mahatmyam,  or  legend  of  the  temple,  said  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Skanda  Puranay  is  entitled  Prabluua  Kshetra  Makatmyanif  and  relates 
the  origin  of  the  temple — that  Soma,  or  the  moon,  who  had  lost  his  lastre  by 
the  imprecation  of  Daksha,  having  propitiated  Siva,  and  erected  to  the  honor 
of  this  deity  a  splendid  lingum,  regained  the  favor  of  Siva,  who  conferred  on 
the  pagoda  the  name  of  Somnatha.  The  account,  which  the  author  of  the 
Mirat  Ahmedi  here  gives  for  the  origin  of  the  name,  is  not  therefore  correct. 

\  The  name  of  one  of  the  three  idols,  which,  during  the  times  ol  idolatry 
in  Arabia,  were  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Mekka. 
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beheld  a  place,  of  great  breath  and  length,  containing  fifty  pillars  adorned 
with  all  kinds  of  jewels  ;  within  which  he  found  the  idol  Manat,  in  height 
about  five  cubits,  and  partly  buried  in  the  earth.  The  Sultan  on  behold- 
ing this  broke  it  to  pieces  with  the  baton  he  had  in  his  h^nd,  and  afterwards 
carrying  the  pieces  to  Ghazna  strewed  them  in  front  of  the  great  mosque 
where  they  remain  to  this  day.  Jewels  of  great  value  fell  from  the  belly 
of  the  idol ;  but  this  story  in  detail  is  related  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Rauzat-aS'Safay  (a  work  of  seven  volumes,)  and  in  other  entertaining 
books.  In  fine,  the  people  of  India  are  only  in  part  acquainted  with  the 
religious  rites  of  Somnath  ;  which  they  washed  daily  with  fresh  water 
brought  from  the  Ganges,  and  conveyed  from  station  to  station,  by  per- 
sons placed  for  the  purpose,  and  from  a  distance  exceeding  two  hundred 
farsakh.  Moreover  more  than  a  thousand  populous  villages  were  be- 
queathed for  the  use  of  this  temple  ;  more  than  twenty  thousand  Brah- 
mans  were  employed  in  the  ceremonies  of  its  worship,  and  who  had  so 
arranged  for  commencing  such,  that  they  began  their  devotions  whenever 
a  golden  chain,  which  was  suspended  in  the  temple,  was  set  in  motion. 
Three  hundred  persons  were  ready  to  shave  the  heads  of  the  devotees  who 
frequented  the  temple  to  worship  the  idols,  and  five  hundred  dancing 
women  were  also  attendant  on  them.  Many  of  the  princes  of  India  devot- 
ed their  daughters  to  the  service  of  this  temple,  and  of  Somnath;  and  what- 
ever wealth  was  obtained  by  the  treasury  of  Sultan  Mahmud,  not  less  than 
a  million  of  gold  coins  were  carried  away. 

It  must  be  generally  known  that  whatever  is  evident  in  the  old  books  of 
the  Brahmans  is  collected  at  the  temple  of  the  idols,  and  they  therefore 
say  that  the  original  object  of  worship  in  the  temple  of  Somnath  was  a 
linga,  which  represents  the  god  Makadeva.  There  were  formerly  twelve 
lingas  named  Jo^  lingaa,  the  first  word  of  which  signifies  splendour ;  and 
is  one  of  the  many  names  given  to  Mahadeva,  such  as  Bhimnath,  Gropi- 
nath,  Somnath,  &c.  :  but  in  their  estimation  the  original  title  of  jot  Knga 
is  the  greatest  of  all,  regarding  which  they  tell  many  wonderful  stories, 
and  that  there  are  eleven  other  lingaa  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  On 
a  certain  fixed  day  crowds  of  Hindus  from  every  distant  quarter  assemble 
here  to  worship,  because  in  their  belief  Somnath  is  a  holy  place  and  con- 
tains the  Unga  of  radiance,  besides  many  golden  and  guilded  images,  which 
have  been  taken  away  :  and  relative  to  what  they  relate  regarding  the  ob- 
ject of  worship  in  the  original  temple  being  buried  five  cubits  in  the  earth, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  Unga,  which  they  set  up  in  this  manner ;  and 
every  Unga,  except  the  jot  Unga,  one  of  the  twelve,  which  is  made  of  cut 
stone,  is  named  and  worshipped  under  one  of  the  appellations  of  Mahadeva, 

In  the  year  of  the  Hejirah  666,  A.  D.  1296,  when  Alagh  Khan,  agreea- 
ble to  the  orders  of  Allah-ad- Khilji,  king  of  Delhi,  conquered  the  province 
of  Gujarat,  he  carried  an  army  against  Somnath,  and   destroyed  the  Unga 
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which  had  b6eii  set  up  after  the  time  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  ;  and  which 
being  restored  afresh  was  popularly  worshipped.  Wherefore  he  destroyed 
the  stone  and  forwarded  many  articles  of  wealth  to  Delhi. 

In  the  year  of  the  Hejirah  790,  A.  D.  1387,  when  Zafar-Khan  had  erect- 
ed the  standard  of  independence  in  Gujarat,  the  Brahmans  having  cut  and 
set  up  anothor  linga,  he  went  and  destroyed  it ;  and  again  in  the  time  of 
Khuld  Makan  it  was  a  third  time  destroyed.  At  the  present  day  the  re- 
mains of  the  temple  are  a  few  columns,  outside  the  citadel  of  Pattan  Deo, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sirsuti. 

A  letter  from  Purani  Ramdat  Krinkna  Datt,  at  Prabhae  Pattern,  (Sfm" 
nath)  to  Lieutenani  Colonel  Tod,  dated  the  Ibth  of  the  first  Chaitra 
iSAndf,  Sottivat,  1679.  (^h  March  1823;. 

Sir, — Further,  you  were  pleased  to  commission  me  to  make  a  copy  of 
the  Slokes,  (verses)  on  the  pillar  near  the  Kazi*s  honse,  and  to  send  it  to 
you.     I  have  therefore  made  a  copy,  which  cost  me  much  trouble  ;  be- 
cause, in  many  parts  the  letters  are  not  legible,  as  known  to  you.     I  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  copying  this  inscription  after  a  labour  of  thirty-two 
days  ;  during  which  time  I  and  my  son  jointly,  with  great  difficulty  de- 
cyphered  the  letters  and  arranged  them.     I  long  ago  sent  you  this  copjt 
through  the  medium  of  Dada  JRoffhupant  sud  Sheth  Hansraj ;  along 
with  a  letter  to  you,  one  to  Saba  Maraiha^  and  one  paper  relating  to  this 
copy  (of  the  inscription) ;  but  I  know  not  whether  these  papers  ever 
reached,  as  vsi  answer  has  been  received.     Having  made  another  copy  I 
now  transmit  it  enclosed ;  and  on  its  arrival  you  will  oblige  me  by  writing 
an  acknowledgment  of  its  receipt :  for  a  letter  from  you.    Sir,  would 
gratify  me  gpreatly;  and  my  trouble  will  be  rewarded  by  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving such.  This  is  my  wish :  therefore  being  kind,  favor  me  with  a  letter. 

7V«Miffo<ioii  of  am  JiMcrft|)<ion  at  Pattan  SomniUh  in  Khaiyawar.     Br 

W.  H.  Wathbn,  Esq. 

I  adore  that  eternal  Being  who  is  the  source  of  the  twenty-five  pnn- 
cipled.* 

*  The  allu»ion  to  the  twenty-five  principles  shews  the  connexion  of  this  J"* 
•eription  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Sanchya  philosophy,  both  schools  of  whicn* 
iUheiMtiad  and  theistieal,  acknowledge  three  sources  of  evidence  ;  namely  per- 
ception, inference  and  affirmation  :  from  which  we  derive  acquaintance  wit 
twenty-five  principles  :  and  of  these  Jfature^  Mulaprakriti,  the  root  or  plastic 
origin  ofall,  is  the  chief.— JErf. 
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The  pulses  of  the  five  principles^  iBther,  Air,  Fire,  Water  and  Earth, 
are  the  Sun  and  Moon.  Whoever  contemplating  these  obtains  abstrac- 
tion, and  thus  discovers  that  which  is  perfection,  such  a  one  becomes 
concentrated  in  the  universal  spirit 

Praise  be  to  Siva  !  and  the  destroyers  of  the  daityas  (demons),  Lak- 
shmiy  Narayanci,  these  are  renowned  throughout  the  universe,  and  are 
deserving  of  worship  ! 

This  temple  of  Sri  Somnatha  is  beautiful  as  a  Ratnakanti,  (sparkling 
gem,)  and,  in  magnificence,  brilliant  as  the  splendour  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon. 

This  Deity  (Somnatha,)  consisting  of  an  assemblage  of  virtues,  con- 
taining in  himse^  every  description  of  treasure,  destroys  and  removes  all 
kinds  of  pain  and  distress*  Almighty  Being  !  thou  art  victory  !  thou 
reignest  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean. 

The  Brahman  Sompara  is  perfect,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  rites 
of  sacrifice,  the  rules  of  ntieditation,  worship,  and  the  ceremonies  of  mak- 
ing offerings. 

There  was  a  prince,  of  the  Sandilya*  race  and  Rqfa  Vira*s  family, 
who  caused  a  great  sacrifice  to  be  performed. 

This  Raja,  sovereign  of  Anahiliapura  PaMamiy  this  Mula  JRaJa,f 
was  a  protector  to  the  world. , 

He  caused  the  Ganga-ghat  to  be  built  on  the  river ;  many  were  the 
pious  acts  done  by  him. 

Mula  JRiifa,  caused  to  be  formed  reservoirs  of  water,  wells,  tanks, 
temples,  religious  places,  schools  and  dharmasalas,  caravanserais — 
hence  these  became  as  ensigns  displaying  his  good  name.  Towns,  vil- 
lages and  hamlet^  were  established  by  him  and  governed  happily. 

He  became,  as  a  Chudamani  gem,  (unexampled)  in  this  universe;  how 
can  I  describe  his  mighty  feats  !  He  conquered  the  whole  world  by 
his  own  power,  and  then  protected  his  conquest 

*  SandUya  was  a  Muni  or  sage,  from  whom  one  of  the  three  principal  fami- 
lies of  the  Kanauj  Brahmans  were  descended  and  named.— *£«{. 

t  AnakiUa  was  the  original  name  for  Nehrwala  Pattan^  the  ancient  capital 
of  Gujarat,  where  reigned  in  succession  various  tribes  of  Rajputs;  among 
which  were  the  Chalukyasy  to  which  race  Mul  Raja,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion from  .^6tf,  belonged.  He  was  the  first  of  his  family,  and  preceded  the 
invasion  of  Mahmud  of  Ghazna. — Ed, 
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The*  son  of  Mula  Raja^  named  Sri  MadhUf  then  contemplated  the 
subjection  of  this  earth. 

He  caused  his  kingdom  to  become  populous  and  well  cultivated ;  he 
enjoyed  his  government  without  fear  (jof  his  enemies.)- 

The  son  of  this  prince  was  Durlabha  Raja^  who^  as  Sivfa  reduced 
Kamadeva  to  ashes^  did  so  destroy  the  power  of  inimical  kings. 

His  younger  brother  was  Vikrama  JRqfu,  in  strength  resembling  a» 
lion. 

Having  assembled  a  numerous  army,  he  took  fiossession  of  the 
throne  ;  and  having  subjected  Fairy  Devanyni,  his  fame  became  spread 
throughout  the  three  worlds. 

This  prince,  of  high  descent,  governing  with  all  the  virtues  required) 
of  a  good  king)  rendered  his  people  most  happy. 

Having  made  his  own  the  goddess  of  victory,  she  became  his  standard 
bearer. 

Of  this  Paramiff  race>*  oi  Sri  Vikrama's  family,  ^SW  Kumarapala 
Raja  arose,  a  mighty  hero. 

He  was  s^  most  renowned  warrior,  he  was  a*  king  ti»rriic  and  formid- 
able, as  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

The  descent  of  Sri  Kumarapala  is  now  to  be  described. 

The  Chalukya  race  is  most  famous;  and  in  it  have  arisen  Rajas^  ge-^ 
neration  after  generation,  forming  a  lofty  tree  of  virtue ;  Rajas  who 
caused,  like  Rudra,  the  forms  of  religion  and  the  ways  of  justice  to  be 
observed.  7  inasmuch  as  they  showered  favors  on  their  people,  as  clouds 
by  rain  fertilize  the  earth.. 

Of  this  family  arose  a  king  of  high  renown,  a  great  hero,  named  GcUla* 
Rajoy  who  caused  to  be  built  the  Hall  of  the  Temple  of  Someshwara,- 
and  a  famous  sacrifice  called  Meghadwana  was  peiformed  by  his  orders. 

His  son  was  Lalakhia,  whose  son  was  Bhabhakhia ;  he  was  a  great- 
warrior,  and  Bhima  Raja  was  his  friend.  This  prince  Lala,  when  seat' 
ed  on  his  throne,  resembled  the  full  moon  in  splendour. 

Whose  son  Jaya  SinhOf  having  reigned  with  fame  on  this  earthy  as- 

*  A  race  of  JEtajputs,  sa  named  from  destroying  their  enemiei ,  and'^well 
known  to  History  at  the  Pawars.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Chalukyatf  at^ 
appears  from  this  Inscription  ;  ant  the  Prince  Kumarapala,  whose  era  is 
A.  D-  ]  174,  here  said  to  belong^  to  them,  is  styled  9^  Chalukya  in  the  Sanskrit: 
Inscription  from  Ahu,  No.  XVIII.— ^il. 
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-cended  to  the  realms  of  bliss  ;  his  son  Raja  Sinha  caused  Samvat  Kutna' 
rapcUa  to  be  placed  on  the  throne,  but  he  himself  conducted  the  affairs 
>of  the  state. 

The  son  of  Kumarapala  vras.Sri  RokinOy  a  great  sovereign,  endued 
ivrith  all  virtues  ;  splendid  as  the  sun,  he  became  as  Sridhara  bright  as 
the  moon. 

The  protector  ef  "the  world,  the  mighty,  the  renowned,  Raja  Sri 
iBhima  JBhupdHy  paid  much  attention  and  respect  to  merchants. 

Description  of  Sridhara  Raja. 

In  the  generations  of  the  Chalukya  family,  appeared  this  prince,  as 
a  gem  briHiant  as  the  moon,  possessor  of  every  vsduaAAe  quality,  famous 
as  Sri  Rama. 

Beautiful  as  Kamadeva,  such  was  Sridhara  Raja;  in  him  was  centre- 
ed  every  virtue ;  by  him  was  adoration  shewn  to  the  ddHes^  respect  to  the 
.priestSj  a  prince  perfect  in  truth. 

As  Iswara,  superior  to  all  the  deities  of  Vaikuntha,  €o  was  he  to  the 
lords  of  this  earth,  exalted  as  Indra. 

As  the  cow  Kamadhenuy  grantmg  the  desires  of  all,  thus  liberal  was 
he,  exceedingly  compassionate,  and  possessed  -of  great  humility. 

Again  superior  to  other  Rajas,  as  Rajahansa  to  other  birds,  his  fame 
and  splendour  pervade  this  globe  as  the  rays  of  the  moon. 

In  Praise  of  Sri  Somnafha. 

Who  can  wash  away  sins  as  fhe  water  of  a  torrent,  who  can  render 
his  worshippers  prosperous  and  successfiil,  such  a  deity  is  Sri  Somnatha, 

This  Temple  is  unique  in  the  three  worlds,  a  fit  spot  for  devotion  : 
whoever  has  an  auspicious  birth  meditates  on  this  god ;  the  virtues  of  this 
deity  are  universally  known,  he  is  pure  and  undefiled. 

Such  is  that  Siva  !  from  hearing  whose  praise  the  mind  becomes 
pure.  He  will  bestow  on  his  worshippers  aU  good  things,  and  will 
grant  them  entrance  into  Paradise. 

Resembling  a  gem,  his  place  is  central ;  he  of  his  goodness  will  par- 
don the  sins  of  those  bom  in  the  Kali  age. 

His  majesty  and  might  are,  as  his  virtues,  spread  throughout  the 
world.      May  he  always  be  predominant  !     Serpents  are  his  ornaments. 

He  is  lord  of  the  universe ;  he  is  the  sole  asylum  of  mercy  in  the  three 
worlds. 
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Beacripiimi  ofPaitana. 

This  is  a  dfcy  called  Devaka  Paitana,  possessing,  by  faTor  of  Sira, 
lofty  mansions,  magnificent  temples,  numerous  gardens,  and  delightful 
groYes. 

Description  of  SrUhara. 

As  the  sea  by  its  waves  can  remove  mountains  of  sin,  so  Sridhara  by 
his  army  gbvems  Somnatha  Puri, 

^     There  is  in  this  city  a  beautiful  temple  of  Sri  Krishna  ;  there  is  also  a 
minister  of  great  prudence,  who  expels  evil  doers  and  the  vicious. 

This  Sridharuy  having  had  several  invocations  recited,  and  sacrifices 
performed,  has  erected  temples  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and  has  encircled 
them  with  gardens,  groves  and  bowers.  These  temples  resemble  the 
pinnacles  of  the  golden  Meru  in  splendour  and  brilliancy.  Of  these, 
that  of  Somnatha  is  most  wonderful;  there  are  cupolas  of  various  forms, 
with  a  variety  of  flags  ;  so  that  the  place  resembles  the  holy  mountain. 

Description  of  the  Priest  of  the  Tempk. 

The  Priest  is  the  most  excellent  of  mankind,  the  abode  of  virtue,  the 
compassionate  Maheshwara. 

,  A  constant  worshipper  of  Siva,  one  who  possesses  all  the  most  es- 
timable and  requisite  qualities  of  a  priest,  an  unwearied  performer  of  sacred 
rites  JGind  sacrifices. 

His  mind  is  most  pure,  always  engaged  in  the  worship  of  Hart;  he 
also  pays  adoration  to  Vishnu. 

Whose  devotion  is  such  as  to  secure  to  him  the  possession  of  whatever 
he  may  desire  ;  which  will  ensure  him  the  happiness  of  the  immortals,  as 
well  as  the  blessings  of  this  life,  and  the  comforts  desired  by  mankind  ; 
which  will  obtain  for  him  whatever  object  he  may  have  fixed  his  inclina- 
tion on  ;  which  is  auspicious,  whicli  grants  him  all  kinds  of  bliss. 

By  the  virtues  of  this  Sri  Somnatha  good  fortune  is  procured  for 
men.     He  is  lord  of  the  moon. 

Sridhara  Maharctja  shines  forth  pre-eminent  in  his  race  ;  by  this 
prince  is  great  respect  shewn  to  the  Brahmans  of  this  deity. 

The  king  pays  devoted  regard  to  this  temple  of  Sri  Somnatha^  he 
bows  to  the  renown  of  Siva :  this  temple  is  the  abode  of  saints.  It  b 
inhabited  by  Lakshm'>\  by  worshipping  this  Siva*s  feet,  all  sin  is  removed. 
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By  beholding  this  temple  even  the  stain  of  evil  deeds  becomes  effaced ; 
pain  and  disease  also  disappear. 

In  Samvat  of  Sri  Vikramaditya  Raja,  1272,  A.  D.  1215,  Vama- 
chhavadu  4\ht  being  Friday,  this  Image  was  installed. 


Art.  hi.  —  The  late  Mr.  James  Prinaep^s  Correspondence^ 
with  Dr.  Alexander  Burn,  on  the  subject  of  Indian  Antiqui- 
ties. 

The  learned  world  at  large,  and  the  Indian  public  in  particular,  inter- 
ested in  penetrating  the  gloom  that  overshadows  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, must  accept  with  gratitade  every  relic  of  Mr.  Prinsep's  labours  in 
Indian  antiquities,  which  his  ingenuity  and  genius  served  to  adorn,  and 
render  more  interesting  to  all.  We  have  much  cause  for  regret  that  he 
was  not  spared  to  complete  them ;  as  his  acquirements  and  industry  pro- 
mised to  illumine  what  less  gifted  investigators  must  leave  untouched. 

Secretary  op  the  SocjetYs 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  JBomhay. 

Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  present,  to  the  museum  of  the  Society,  eight 
letters  of  the  late  James  Prinsep  to  my  address, 

.  The  interest  which  attaches  to  the  memory  of  one  so  deservedly  lov- 
ed, and  esteemed,  induces  me  to  hope  that  they  will  be  an  acceptable 
present :  —  for  there  are  many  parts  of  them,  from  which  such  persons 
as  are  desirous  of  prosecuting  inquiry,  into  the  languages  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Western  India,  may  obtain  valuable  hints  and 
suggestions. 

I  believe  that  the  figures  on  the  copper  plates  and  coins  of  Gujarat 
were  what  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  numerals,  and  in  wbioh 
much  still  remains  to  be  done,  for  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  or  since, 
I  believe  nothing  farther  has  been  done  than  is  shown  by  the  last  letter 
of  this  series. 

I  remain^  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Bombay,  2d  June,  1842.  A .  Burn. 
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To  Dr.  Alexander  Burn,  Kaira. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — I  have  submitted  the  copies  of  the  two  Copper 
plate  grantSi  you  have  been  so  very  kind  as  to  send  me>  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Asiatic  Society,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ist  instant,  and  I  -was  di- 
rected to  express  the  Society's  best  thanks  for  your  zealous  attention  to 
its  interests.  I  then  proceeded  to  transcribe  one  of  the  plates,  but  al- 
though much  of  the  text  is  readily  legible,  and  all  the  essential  part,  re- 
garding the  succession  of  Rajas,  might  be  put  together  and  unravelled 
at  once,  it  is  plain  that  a  great  many  passages  must  remain  obscure,  and 
a  great  deal  of  time  be  taken  up  in  guessing  contents,  which,  were  the 
plates  themselves  here,  or  their  exact  fac-simile,  would  be  rendered  easy 
and  distinct.  I  thankfully  therefore  accept  your  kind  offer  of  sending 
round  the  plates,  if  you  can  find  a  convenient  opportunity  and  a  speedy 
one;  but  should  the  engraving  be  deep,  and  the  letters  not  filled  with  dirt, 
you  wiU  find  it  very  easy  to  take  off  an  exact  fac-simile,  fully  as  good  as 
the  plate  itself  for  the  purpose  of  decypherment  Thus : — prepare  some 
printing  ink  not  toe  liquid,  daub  it  on  with  a  prmter's  dauber  all 
over  the  plate,  moisten  some  paper,  (China  will  do,)  place  it  carefully  on 
the  plate  and  press  it  on  with  the  palm  of  the^hand ;  it  will  come  off  with 
the  letters  in  white  on  a  black  groond.  I  have  adopted  this  plan  even 
fior  lithographing  them;  passing  immediately  the  impression,  thus  taken, 
through  the  rollers  with  a  sheet  of  plain  paper.  I  get  the  text  un-re- 
versed;  and  this  is  passed  on  to  the  lithographic  stone  in  the  usual  way. 

I  am  much  provoked  that  the  Journals  have  not  reached  you  r^ular- 
ly.  Our  opportunities  by  sea  for  Bombay  are  irregular,  but  all  have 
been  dispatched  long  since  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Noton;  and,  now  that  the  dak 
niles  admit  of  their  going  direct,  I  hope  he  has  sent  them  on.  Meantime 
I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  a  duplicate  of  the  number  containing  the 
notice  of  Saurashtra  coins,  as  I  wish  particularly  just  now  to  combine 
all  efforts  for  the  further  elucidation  of  the  old  Sah  coins,  and  their  succes- 
sors, of  which  Mr.  Wathen  has  sent  me  one  or  two  very  good  specimens. 
Any  you  can  add,  that  are  at  all  legible,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  for.  The 

group  I  am  now  on  have  reverse  ^4i^  like  a  man;  also  M^  ,  and  then  come 

the  peacock  reverse,  the  obverse  containing  always  a  head— but  I  must 
break  off  for  the  dak  is  going. 

Yours  very  sincerely  and  obliged, 
^  November,  1837.  J.  Prinbep. 
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My  Dear  Sir» —  Your  last  two  pages  of  Copper  plate  grants  are  sa 
Wautifully  done,  that  the  pundit  could  not  find  half  a  dozen  errors  in  my 
transcript)  and  he  read  it  off  immediately.  He  says  it  is  in  a  good  style,^ 
and  has  a  double  meaning  in  parts,  (a  fanciful  way  of  shewing  wit).  I 
shall  give  a  full  account  in  January,  and  by  that  time  I  hofe  we  shall 
make  out  all  of  the  former  larger  plate,  which  is  in  a  rather  older  form 
of  character,  and  either  less  accurately  copied,  or  perhaps  more  worn  on 
the  plate,  so  that  you  could  not  make  it  out  so  readily:  with  care  however 
it  can  all  be  restored.  The  terminatiou  is  c^ite  dear,  and  it  is  this  that 
makes  me  now  write  thus  hastily  to  you. 

I  have,  I  think,  discovered  a  clue  to  the  numerals  of  this  ancient  char 
racter ;  and  I  wish  to  get  as  many  examples  of  them  together,  and  aa 
accurately  copied  as  possible.  In  words  your  inscription  gives  Samvai 
880,  in  figures  NO  CD.    The  first  (3)  corresponds  with  the  Cashme- 

rian  3  nearly,  and  also  with  the  old  Nagari  ^  or  ^  .  It  is  found  on  Mn 
Waihen's  plate  thus  '!)=*  b »  and  reads  I  think  307 — ^though  he  reads  it, 
Samvat  9  (^of  iheBakbhi  era).  It  is  307  of  the  Vikram  Sam*  of  course, 
and  this  is  eonfermatory  of  the  BaUbhi  theory ;  also  of  the  age  of  the  aW 
phabet,  &er  kc  The  same  3  is  found  on  the  Bhilsa  monument ;  also  a  lit- 
tle modified  on  the  Gihnsur  grant*  It  i»  in  your  other  plate  also  ^?J  if 
(probably  345),  but  I  should  much  wish  for  a  more  accurate  fee-simile  of 
this  and  every  other  date  you  can  give  me,  ak)ng  with  the  extract  in  words 
of  the  date,  year,  month,  &c.  wherein  they  occur.  I  can  then  car^ullj 
analyze  them  by  the  time  the  translation  is  ready. 

I  am  overwhelmed  with  inscriptionary  tribute  from  all  sides!  To-^y  a 
most  curious  and  important  inscr^tien  from  Cuttack  has  come  in,  with 
a  formal  Bhuddist  invocation  J.^HiU:^^JL  ^^^f^  aruhantanam* 
Glory  to  the  saints,  &c. 

I  can  make  nothing  of  your  large  medal ;  the  others  are  all  old  ac- 
quaintances. The  large  bricks  are  found  in  Assam  !  I  The  glass  seal  is 
Mahomedan  of  course.  I  have  now  to  scrutinize  General  Ventura'* 
collection  and  never  was  so  hard  pressed. 

Let  this  plead  my  excuse  for  so  hurried  a  reply  to  your  welcome  let- 
ter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Calcutta,  December,  2d,  1887.  J.   Prinsep-. 
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My  Dxar  SiBy— «Yoa  liaye  partly  antidpated  my  request  in  sending 
me  your  &c*8imile  of  the  lOtH  November.  It  contains  another  date 
written,  and  in  numerals,  and  enables  me  to  fix  the  value  of  the  number 
9,  the  very  symbol  which  so  puzzled  us  in  the  Bhilsa  inscription  ^ 

Thewritten  date  ia  3S2J^TH'35(5WS30^3X'&JF 

SamwcUsara  sat  traya  ChatumnavcUty  adhikOf  three  hundred  and  nine- 

ty.four;  then  in  figures  ^  S  ^JT  *'  fyf^  ^  vaisakh,  &c  I  con- 
fess I  should  rather  have  taken  J^  for  a  four,  but  unless  there  is  some 

uncertainty  in  the  copy,  it  munt  remain  as  now  read.  We  have  just  before 
another  figure  somewhat  similar,  and  very  like  the  number  in  Mr.  Om- 

manney's  Baitiil  grant  ^^T   The  pundits  find  some  difficulty  in  reading 

my  transcript  of  this  and  of  your  first  plates.  Can  you  not  send  me 
impressions,  taken  like  the  enclosed  ?  Ink  the  whole  over  with  printer's 
ink  laid  on  with  a  dauber,  and  then  lay  on  a  sheet  of  China  or  other  paper 
moistened,  as  for  printing.  Press  it  on  with  a  dauber  of  cotton,  or  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  you  will  find  the  whole  writing  left  white  and 
quite  legible,  provided  always  the  letters  are  not  choked  up  with  dirt  or 
verdigris,  in  which  case  they  must  be  cleaned  first,  and  there  is  some 
danger  in  doing  this,  of  mistaking  the  direction  of  the  letters.  The  eye 
then  comes  into  use.  But  in  general  the  eye  is  so  fallacious  as  not  to  be 
trusted.  For  proof,  see  the  revision  of  the  Allahabad  inscriptions  from 
the  fac-simile,  compared  with  Dr.  Mill's  reading. 

With  repeated  thanks  to  you  for  your  most  welcome  communications. 

Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

19th  December,  1837.  J.  Prinsbp. 

My  Dear  Sir, — The  communication  between  our  part  and  Bom- 
bay is  so  irregular,  that  I  can  never  manage  to  be  regular  with  my  sub- 
scribers in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  Nevertheless  I  fancy  all  the  num- 
bers have  been  sent,  and  I  trust  ere  this  your  missing  ones  have  come  to 
hand— that  is  the  later  ones;  the  former  ones  and  useful  tables  you  shall 
have  duplicates  of.  It  will  be  better  to  defer  sending  them  until  the  new 
dak  regulation  takes  effect,  which  will  enable  them  to  travel  at  very  mo- 
derate rates— i 3  or  4  Nos.  in  a  hangy  parcel. 

I  will  use  your  permission  to  draw  for  the  amount  on  Remington  & 
Co.  I  have  about  Rs.  800  or  900  due  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  which 
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ottU  a  sad  hole  in  the  balance  sheet  of  the  publication,  but  I  know  it  will 
all  come  in  seme  time  or  other.  You  ask  me  if  copies  of  the  inscription 
grants  will  be  acceptable  to  me.  Acceptable  is  too  ordinary  a  word 
for  the  value  I  put  on  such  articles  !  I  have  at  this  moment  the  more 
intense  interest  in  them,  because  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  the  lath  character — ^no  fewer  than  20  sheet  samples  (fac- 
similes) just  received  from  Sancheenedx  Bhilsa,  which  have  proved  the 
half  of  the  whole.  This  has  followed  on  the  heels  of  another  discovery 
equally  fortunate,  viz.  the  reading  of  all  the  Khatyawar  or  SaurasMra 
coins  with  the  long  character.  As  the  latter  will  most  interest  you,  I 
enclose  a  proof  of  the  legends,  accounts  of  which  you  will  have  in  the 
ensuing  No.  It  gives  me  1 1  kings  of  the  Sah  dynasty,  all  elective  mon- 
archs.    The  first  line  (as  a  sample)  runs  thus — 

There  are,  as  you  see,  no  vowel  marks.  The  obverses  have  Greeh  and  per- 
haps Pehlavi,  with  the  face  of  paramount  Parthian  sovereigns. 

My  last  No.  was  full  of  coins  that  will  also  interest  you ;  but  you  are 
in  a  field  beyond  my  reach,  and  can  pick  up  coins  that  will  serve  excellently 

to  illustrate  what  we  have.    The  77"^  ^"^  ^  ^  ™^^^  likely  Samanta 

Deva?  What  surprises  me,  is  its  exact  resemblance  to  the  coppers  of  onr 
Chandra  Gupta  series.  Impressions  (or  duplicates)  of  our  coins  of  this 
kmd,  and  the  littleTT  T?>  Tf  kind  with  names,  would  be  valuable  to  me. 
Item  all  of  the  peacock  device  with  good  legends,  which  I  hope 
to  make  out  immediately.  The  middle  series  or  ^  VT  Paramaras,  I  am 
•now  going  to  look  at  again,  but  we  have  no  very  perfect  ones.  The 
more  inscriptions  of  the  Siladityasy  &c  we  publish,  the  better.  There 
must  be  items  of  novelty  and  collateral  interest  in  them.  I  have  all  the 
Girnar  fac-similes,  from  Mr.  Wathen,  to  digest — a  labour  of  months,  but 
I  hope  it  will  prove  productive. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  sincerely, 
58d  May,  1837.  J.  Priksep. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — I  have  delayed  thanking  you  for  your  last  most 
'welcome  reply,  enclosing  fiic-similes  of  numerals  and  of  one  of  the  cop- 
pers, (which  latter  is  very  satisfactory  when  placed  along  side  of  your 
transcript,  for  it  shews  that  you  are  scrupulously  accurate, — indeed  so  true 
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is  thi%  tluKt  I  hafe  had  little  difficulty  in  putting  the  whole  of  the  threr 
plates  into  modern  nagixri^  now  they  are  all  read  and  translated)— bat  this 
is  a  long  parenthesis^  I  was  g^ing  to  say  that  I  delayed  until  I  could  send 
yoii  proof  of  my  not  being  asleep  regarding  dates  on  the  coins.  Yours  ar-- 
rived  too  late  for  insertion;  but  they  shall  come  into  another  plate  (of  the 

^£  symbol  coins),  and  you  will  see  one  very  perfect  one  of  the  same 

kind,  fig  22.  sent  me  from  Ougein»  by  Lieut.  Conolly,  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, but  unfortunately  cut  off  in  the  date  llf  340  ?  However  I  must 
turn  from  this  to  a  still  more  prdific  subject  of  interest  in  which  you 
can  aid  me. 

You  know  the  Gimar  inscription  ia  the  old  character  ?  Are  you  far 
from  it,  or  it  from  you  ?  Or  do  you  know  any  one  near  the  place  who 
could  endeavonr  to  take  afaC'Simile  on  paper  or  cloth,  particularly  of  the 
2d  paragraph  on  the  left  hand  side.  This  edict  of  Asoka  contains  a» 
announcement  of  a  Medical  Service  established  throughout  his  domin- 
ioQSy  &s  far  as  Ceylon,  and  even  in  the-  rule  of  Antiochus  the  Greek's' 
generals  1 1  I  should  put  no  faith  in  such  a  result,  had  I  not  a  dupli* 
eate  of  the  edict,  strange  to  say,  from  Cuttack  ! !  There  are  but  one  or 
two  letters  varying  in  the  two,  and  none  in  the  name  which  is  four  timet 
repeated.  You  may  conceive  how  anxious  1  must  be  to  have  a  copy  that 
I  can  look  upon  as  authentic  for  Mr.  Wilson's,  though  very  good^hasnO' 
merous  uncouth  letters  which  must  necessarily  be  guessed.  The  para^ 
fraph  in  question  runs  thus  (2d  left  hand). 

^Every  where  m  the  dominions  of  Asoka,  as  well  as  among  the  sinless  of 
other  countries,  as  Chola,  Pira,  Satyaputa,  KetalSputa  (  Pataliputo)y  as  far 
as  Ceylon,  and  in  the  rule  of  Antiochus  the  Greek,  &c.'' 

1  have  marked  the  doubtful  passages,  but  will  endeavour  to  send  your 
the  large  page  copy  I  get  from  Bombay,  that  you  may,  if  possible^  have 
it  re<-examined  letter  by  letter,  if  it  be  out  of  the  question  to  procure  an* 
impression  from  the  stone  itself.  It  is  surely  well  worth  the  trial.  I  have 
deputed  oar  librarian  Lieut.  Kittoe  to  Cuttack,  on  purpose  to  re-examine 
Ae  Cattadcr  versioDy  which  is  unfortunately  erased  in  the  names  of  the 
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places,  beginning  only  with  Antiochus'  name,  which  is  perfect     No  time 
for  more. 

Your's  very  sincerely, 
8d  March,  1838.  J.  Prinsep. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Your  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  the  matter  of  anti- 
quities far  exceeds  all  I  could  have  expected.  To  undertake  a  journey 
of  180  miles  at  this  season,  was  so  much  beyond  my  hopes,  that  I  wrote 
to  Lieut.  Postans  of  Bhiij,  thinking  to  have  two  strings  to  my  bow ;  and 
when  I  found  on  completing  my  Gimar  tablets  that  they  spoke  of  Pto- 
lemy as  well  as  Antiochus,  and  that  the  neighbouring  Junagarh  Sanskrit 
inscription  spoke  of  Asoka'sGreek  Raja  building  abridge  over  the  Pa- 
Idshini  Nadiy  I  thought  it  imperative  even  to  do  more  than  solicit  private 
aid;  so  I  wrote  to  Lord  Auckland  to  have  Lieut.  Postans,  (or  any  one  else 
equally  zealous  and  dispo3able,)  deputed  at  the  public  charge  to  take  mi- 
nute copies  of  all,  both  inscriptions  and  building^,  and  to  survey  the 
whole  of  this  rich  field  of  antiquities.  No  answer  yet,  but  Lieut.  Pos- 
tans says  he  cannot  yet  leave,  but  has  written  to  his  friend,  (perhaps  Capt. 
Lang, )  to  do  the  needful* 

Had  I  known  Capt.  Lang's  name  at  first,  I  should  have  addressed  him 
as  the  author  of  the  cloth  fac-similes  I  now  possess  ;  they  are  beautiful, 
but  not  perfect.  To  point  out  where  a  revision  is  desirable  would  re- 
quire to  re-copy  the  whole  document.  This  will  be  saved  by  my  refer- 
ring you  at  once  to  the  ensuing  Journal,  which  will  contain  the  whole  Gir^ 
nar  inscription  set  up  in  type,  and  the  notes  appended  will  sufficiently 
point  out  the  doubtful  places;  but  an  absolute  fac-simile  of  the  whole  is 
far  the  easiest  to  take,  and  the  most  satisfactory*  I  give  in  the  same 
Journal  a  comparative  table  of  alphabets,  which  may  be  of  some  aid  in 
your  researches,  and  will  add  duplicate  plates  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the 
Junagarh  Asoka  inscription,  in  anticipation  of  my  April  number.  The 
printer  is  perplexed  with  the  nature  of  my  materials,  and  cannot  keep 
pace  with  my  wishes  at  all. 

The  third  inscription  also  at  Junagarh,  and  I  believe  on  the  same  stone, 
is  almost  wholly  illegible,  and  yet  it  ouffkt  to  be  the  plainest,  being  more 
modem  than  the  others  by  some  centuries;  it  is  of  the  time  of  Skandct- 

ffupta^  whose  coins  have  the  -iXf  symbol,  and  is  in  good  preservation- 
It  should  be  carefully  copied  by  hand,  as  well  as  printed  in  fac-simile,  and 
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reference  to  the  alphabet  of  the  5th  century  after  Chriat  in  my  table,  will 
assist  in  making  it  out,  or  to  the  alphabet  so  called  no.  2  of  Allahabad. 
I  write  off  in  a  great  hurry,  as  you  say  you  wait  my  reply.  Should  you  be 
able  to  go  I  shall  be  exceedingly  pleased,  because  your  copper  plate  fac- 
similes are  a  promise  of  perfect  fidelity  of  copy;  not  a  letter  or  vowel  mark 
has  to  be  altered  in  reading  these — ^your  present  one  especially,  winch  is 
verbatim  the  same  as  one  of  the  former,  all  but  the  date.  I  am  only  puzzled 
about  the  vowel  i.  You  make  GO  the  short  i,  and  Wathen  the  long  one, 
the  short  one  in  his  plate  being  ni  without  the  dots.  In  some  of  your 
plates  the  vowel  is  written  Q.  but  never  without  the  two  dots. 

I  am  so  engaged  in  these  antiquarian  researches,  that  I  leave  myself  no 
room  to  speak  of  mulberries  and  silk;  not  that  I  do  not  fully  feel  the  im- 
portance of  your  efforts  in  this  way.  I  hope  the  Government  has  given 
you  all  the  aid  you  want.  Your  account  of  JBaldbhipura  makes  me  wish- 
for  a  full  description  of  the  place,  and  whoever  does  go  to  Gimar  should 
be  an  artist,  for  Dr.  Wilson  gives  a  most  tempting  description  of  the  sculp- 
ture in  and  about  the  place,  and  it  evidently  ought  to  be  illustrated  in  the 
most  complete  manner. 

Do  not  start  until  you  have  ascertained  from  Capt.  Lang  or  Lient. 
Postans  what  they  have  done.  Were  it  the  season  for  a  trip  of  pleas- 
ure, the  most  agreeable  way  would  be  to  meet  there,  and  each  work  in  his 
separate  department  to  make  a  joint  essay  or  volume.  I  only  wish  I 
could  hie  thither  too. 

Believe  me,  ever  yours  sincerely, 
22d  April,  1838.  J.  Prinsep. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Burn, — I  hasten  to  announce  the  safe  arrival  of 
the  Copper  plates,  and  of  the  parcel  of  antique  coins.  The  formor  are 
in  a  perfect  state,  and  will  doubtless  serve  to  remove  all  our  difficulties  of 
the  pen-transcript*  I  will  print  off  a  foe-simile  in  lithography,  as  of  the 
Bulal  plate  in  the  January  number. 

The  sight  of  the  corns  reminds  me  of  your  question  how  to  clean  de- 
cayed coppers.  — Certes  such  as  these  are  beyond  cleaning;  a  hard  brush, 
sometimes  a  metallic  wire  brush,  answers  the  purpose* 

One  of  your  coins  was  a  date  one,  and  very  acceptable  of  course.     I 

think  there  are  but  two  figures  on  the  k^  coins,  and  fear  they  are  only 
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dates  of  the-  reign.  My  reading  of  the  Junagarh  inscription  you  will  see 
in  the  April  number;  it  leads  to  another  useful  link, — the  Sah  dynasty  are 
antecedent  and  posterior  to  Asoka  !  —  and  the  name  read  by  me  Kritri-- 
ma    <f  7i  V     turns  out  to  be  Kihatrapa^  which  is  the  title  of  all  the 

dynasty;   in  the  inscription  Jt^^   is  the  proper  writing,  the    ^ 

deceived  me;  kri,  I  now  know  (vide  my  table),  should  be  for  that  date  ^^ 

The  value  of  our  coins  of  that  group  is  thus  enhanced  and  the  cause  of 
their  Grecian  obverse  explained.  But  I  can  write  no  more.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  is  to  send  the  enclosed,  (after  perusal),  through  you,  to  Lieut. 
Postans,  at  Girnar;  should  he,  as  his  letter  to  me  seems  to  indicate,  have 
started  to  save  the  monsoon.  If  not,  act  all  in  concert  after  receiving 
the  hookm  from  Bombay.  I  incline  to  recommend  a  pause  until  winter, 
but  this  is  against  my  curiosity  I  confess.  I  have  gutted  some  Journals  to 
put  Postans,  or  whoever  is  deputed,  in  possession  of  materials;  the  re- 
mainder shall  follow,  and  in  a  few  days  I  hope  to  have  the  April  num- 
ber out. 

I  put  in  duplicates  of  the  alphabets.  The  Journal  must  go  I  fear  by 
bangy  under  present  regulations,  but  I  take  the  liberty  of  franking  it,  be- 
ing in  truth  for  the  public  service. 

I  enclose  specimens  of  my  new  mode  of  printing  coins. 

On  second  thought,  I  make  them  into  two  parcels  for  two  succes- 
sive dates. 

Your's  very  sincerely, 

9th  May,  1838.  J.  Prinsep. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Burn, — Just  too  late  was  your  last,  or  1  had  certainly 
introduced  your  theory  of  the  &  and  other  symbols,  on  the  Buddhist 
coins,  along  with  my  plate  of  the  Saurashtras.  I  shall  still  havB  a  famous 
opportunity  of  doing  so  when  I  give  a  plate  of  all  the  symbol  coins  with  old 
character  legends.  I  like  your  account  of  the  &  much  and  have  little 
doubt  you  have  hit  the  right  solution,  and  once  in  the  true  course  we  shall 
fall  on  all  the  rest.  I  have  been  questioning  my  pundit  and  find  the  whole 
can  easily  be  explained  by  him  from  practices  yet  prevailing ;  as  in  the  fire 
worship,  they  make  the  Chardwara  Marhanthi  ground  ^ .  ThI  tripun- 
dra  &  is  also  common  to  Brahmans;  one  would  think  it  were  the  original 
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of  craniological  bumpism.  I  cannot  exactly  concur  in  your  ydni  theory ; 
the  name  has  too  palpable  reference  to  other  matters  connected  with  the 
lingUe  worship  to  be  construed  into  yavana.  The  fact  of  hospitals  now 
existing  so  generally  is  curious.  I  must  hoard  up  all  these  illustrations 
against  the  time  when  I  shall  be  able  to  put  ^e  whole  into  a  connected 
form. 

Your  silver  coin  is  most  welcome,  though  not  as  you  hope  a  new 
name;  it  is  Viswasah^  son  of  Rudra  Dama;  the  little  one  is  a  Kumara 
Gupta  MaJiendra;  you  have  cleaned  the  letters  of  this  excellently.  The 
surprising  thing  after  all  is  that  we  find  such  small  variety  of  naines 
on  our  coins ;  passing  through  several  centuries  we  should  have  surely 
more  that  2  Maharajas.  How  comes  it  too  that  we  have  no  Siladityasf 
I  have  sent  the  No.  of  the  Journal,  (which  I  hope  you  will  get  with  this,) 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Government,  to  Lang  or  Postans  at 
Gimar,  as  either  or  both  may  be  appointed ;  the  former  is  most  conveni- 
ently situated.  I  regret  you  are  hot  of  the  party,  as  from  all  I  hear  you 
would  have  contributed,  in  geology,  and  botany,  and  other  physical  ways 
to  the  produce  of  the  expedition. 

I  shall  be  anxious  to  see  what  you  say  to  my  numerals ;  they  almost 
all  depend  on  your  plates.  I  hope  others  may  still  turn  up  to  give  us 
the  1,  2,  6,  7,  in  an  unequivocal  shape. 

Your's  very  sincerely, 

J.  Prinsep. 


Art.  IV.—Hamcnyaric  InacriptionSy  from  Aden  and  iStifta, 
translated  into  English :  with  observations  on  theestdblish" 
ment  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Arabia.  By  James  Biaoi  Esq. 

The  elegant  discourses  of  Sir  William  Jones,  on  the  various  nations 
of  antiquity,  published  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  researches, 
owe  their  fame,  more  to  the  celebrity  of  his  name  and  the  universality  of 
his  learning,  than  any  profoundness  of  investigation  which  they  dbplay. 
In  that  early  period  of  oriental  research,  they  were  calculated  to  excite 
curiosity,  if  they  did  not  exhaust  learning:  and  this  result  is  no  where 
more  obvious  than  in  his  fourth  discourse  on  the  Arabs ;  where,  relative 
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to  the  characters,  in  which  the  old  compositions  of  Arabia  were  written, 

he  remarks, —«  The  Koran  originally  appeared  in  those  of  Cufah^  from 

which  the  modern  Arabian  letters,  with  all  their  elegant  variatioBa» 

were  derived,  and  which  unquestionably  had  a  common  origin  with  the 

Hebrew  or   Chaldakk ;  but,  as  to  the  Hamaiyaric  letters,  or  those 

which  we  see  mentioned  by  thci  name  of  Almusnad^  we  are  still  in  total 

darkness,  the  traveller  Niehuhr  having  been  unfortunately  prevented 

from  visiting  some  ancient  monuments  in  Yemen;  which  we  said  to  have 

%  inscriptions  on  them  :  if  those  letters  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 

^»-  Nagariy  and  if  a  story  current  in  India  be  true,  that  some  Hindu  mer- 

'  chants  heard  the  Sanskrit  language  spoken  in  Arabia  the  happy,  we 

r  might  be  confirmed  in  our  opinion,  that  an  intercourse  formerly  subsisted 

between  the  two  nations  of  the  opposite  coasts,  but  should  have  no  reason 

to  believe,  that  they  sprang  from  the  same  immediate  flock."     That 

which  was  inaccessible  to  Niehuhr  has,  through  the  enterprise  of  Offi* 

eers  in  the  Indian  Navy,  and  recent  surveys  of  the  Southern  Cout  of 

Arabia,  been  laid  open  to  our  investigation:  and  we  can  only  wonder  that 

j  m  subject  of  such  interest,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  history  of  Arabia 

I  nnd  JSthiopiaf  should  have  been  so  long  neglected.  The  profoundly  learn* 

t  «d  investigation  of  Professor  Gesenius,  on  the  subject  of  Phtenician  manu" 

.  ments  and  Paleeographyy  *  will  greatly  assist  those  in  their  researches 

I  who  may  be  disposed  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  ori^  of  the  Hamai- 

I  yaric  letters ;  which,  consisting  of  consonants  possessing  inherent  rowels 

I  expressed  by  characters,  supported  on  props,  were  called  by  the  ancient 

•  Arabs  AI-Musnad^  or  the  propped  character. 

This  in  the  opinion  of  Gesenius  was  remotely  derived  from  the  Phceni- 
^cian  letters,  and  had  its  origin  among  the  Hamaiyar  Arabs  of  Yemeni 
giving  rise  to  the  modem  Ethtopic,  almost  similar  to  the  ancient  character* 
^  It  will  be  our  endeavour  to  shew  in  another  paper  the  peculiarities  of  both 

I  alphabets,  and  whence  they  originated,  but  in  the  mean  time  confine  our 

t>bservations  to  the  translation  of  the  present  Hamaiyaric  inscriptions 
submitted  to  notice,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Captain  Haines  at  Aden,  and  the  late  Dr.  Mackell  of  the  Bombay 
Medical  Service ;  who,  while  resident  at  Sanaa^  obtained  than  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mard>  or  Saha.    The  stones,  on  which  Nos.  1,  4,  and 


*  Scripturie  Liii^unqiie  Pbonicioe  monument*.  Guil :  Gesenii  p.  84, 
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5»  are  eograYed>  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety,  and  were  presented  to  the  Institution  by  Dr. 
Smyttan :  in  whose  possession  I  also  inspected  a  gold  coin,  brought  from 
Mareby  which  was  probably  of  the  time  of  Naoiherwany  and  supported 
an  inscription  in  Zend  characters. 

The  first  inscription,  engraved  on  a  circular  polished  slab  of  white  mar- 
ble^ found  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  in  digging  some  old  ruins  at  A- 
den,  was  sent  from  thence  by  Captain  Haines ;  and  is  supposed  by  him 
to  relate  to  the  period  when  the  Christian  chiefs  of  Axumy  or  EihiapiOf 
possessed  themselyes  of  Southern  Arabia  and  re-established  Christianity. 
This  would  make  the  inscription  as  late  as  A.  D.  521  ;  while  its  context 
appears  as  written  when  Christianity  was  first  established  in  Arabia ;  or 
rather  when  Aden  was  first  made  the  seat  of  a  resident  Bishop.  Thia 
latter  event  took  place  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantiua, 
about  A.  D.  356,  when  ZafarjikHoy  or  Saphar^  became  the  Archiepiscopal 
seat  of  Christianity  among  the  Hamaiyar  Arabs,  and  a  Church  and 
Bishop  were  established  at  Aden.* 

This  inscription  reading.  —  Shakir  sharaa  za  mabak  badwit 
Magoa  Shama  ba  Abadan  Papa  Ras  Aden. 

May  be  translated  :—*'He  the  Syrian  philosopher  in  Abadan^  Bishop 
of  Cape  Aden^  who  inscribed  this  in  the  desert^  blesses  the  institution 
of  the  faith. 

Aden,  the  Arabia  emporium  of  the  Romans,  was  prior  to  the  Council 
of  Chalcedonyf  the  seat  of  a  Christian  Bishop,  who  was  subject  to  the 
Metropolitan  of  Zafarj  life ;  under  whom  also  were  the  Bishops  of  Naj' 
ranf  Hormuz^  and  the  Island  of  Socotra,  These  Churches  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Jacobite  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  until  between  the  years  A. 
D.  435  and  476,  when  the  Neatorians,  who  spread  themselves  over  South- 
em  Arabia,  seceded  from  the  orthodox  faith,  under  the  Archbishops  of 
Seleuda  and  Persia.^:  Soon  after  the  latter  date,  or  A.  D.  535,  Cos- 
mas  Indicopleustes  writes  there  were  Nestorians  in  India,  Arabia  Felix, 
and  the  island  of  Socotra,  whose  Bishops  and  clergy  were  ordained  from 

*  Bibliothoeca  Orientalis  Assemani:  vol.  iii.  par :  secnnda  p.  719  and  784. 
t  The  council  of  Chalcedon  was  held*  A.  D.  450. 
%  Aitemanufl  ;  torn.  iii.  pag.  77  ad  pag  HO. 
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Persia.  The  town  of  AbadaUf  situated  on  the  river  Tigris,  and  distaat 
from  Basra  about  one  and  half  a  day's  journey,  being  mentioned  in  tiie 
Aden  inscription,  would  render  the  supposition  probable,  that,  in  place  of 
having  reference  to  the  first  institution  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Aralna, 
it  bears  allusion  to  the  propagation  of  the  Nestorian  creed.  In  the  mod- 
ern Persian  Dictionary,  Abadaniy  signifying  a  native  of  Abadan^  is  the 
name  of  a  man  celebrated  among  the  Arabians,  for  his  learning  and  piety; 
and  offers  a  curious  confirmation  of  this  Aden  inscription,  and  of  what 
vee  otherwise  know  from  history.  In  the  above  inscription  the  Arabic 
jf^  Shakir,  or  Ethiopic  (t\L ,  is  written  j^  ;  the  original  Hamai- 
yaric  using  sh  and  s  indiscriminately,  and  having  only  one  character 
of  the  letter  k  ^P  in  place  of  two  as  in  the  more  modem  alphabet.  Mag^ 
ga^  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  word  MAFOS,  signifying  a  Persian  philo- 
sopher, has  in  the  inscription  the  evident  meaning  of  priest ;  as  both  Ara- 
bians and  Ethiopians  were  wont  to  designate  the  priests,  or  presbyters  of 
the  Christian  religion,  Kahans  c^^l^,  or  sorcerers.  Regarding  these 
Major  Price,  in  his  essay  on  the  history  of  Arabia,  tells  us,  on  the  faith 
of  the  Tarikh'7'abary,  that  "  the  Kahans  are  described  as  a  class  of 
men,  found  both  in  Arabia  and  Syria^  professing  to  give  information  on 
things  unseen,  not  yet  in  existence,  or  to  come  to  pass  at  some  future 
period ;  to  discover  thefts ;  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  an  untold 
dream,  and  to  furnish  the  interpretation :  in  short  without  any  kind  of 
previous  explanation,  to  give  to  individuals,  in  all  occurrences  of  life,  a  sa- 
tisfactory reply  to  every  inquiry.  In  Arabia,  these  soothsayers  bore 
the  name  of  Kahans,  but  the  Oustauds,  or  masters,  in  this  occult  pro- 
fession, at  the  period  under  consideration,  were  two  persons  of  the  name 
of  Shakh  and  Setteiah,  to  whom  all  in  Arabia  looked  up  for  instruction 
in  the  mysteries  of  the  art. 

No.  1  of  the  inscriptions  from  Mareb  is  executed  over  the  figure  of  a 
person  on  foot,  and  reads, 

BADAVfTY   ADAWA, 

signifying  a  Bedawin  of  the  opposite  coast ;  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  these  figures  must  have  been  taken  from  a  Christian  Church,  where- 
in were  represented  the  characters  of  the  several  tribes  constituting  the 
Ethiopic  government  of  Axum^  and  under  whose  power  the  country  of 
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Southern  Arabia  more  completely  fell»  about  the  year  A.  D.  521 ;  when 
the  Ni^'ashf  or  ruler  of  Ahyuinia,  named  Elesbaan^  conquered  the  Ha- 
maiyar  Arabs  of  Mareb,  and  put  to  death  their  Jewish  chief  Diunaany 
otherwise  called  Zu^Nowttas.*  The  inference  we  have  drawn  from  in- 
scriptioa  No.  1  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of  inscription  No.  4,  whick 
reads, 

Rab  zan  Buja  Showa  adawasy, 

and  may  be  translated^— <^  The  Lord  mounted  the  Bcjas  of  Shotoch  and 
caused  them  to  cross  the  sea.  The  modem  tribe  of  Bejay  or  the  Baja- 
ditce,  called  in  the  Greek  inscription  from  Axumf  Bougaeiy  BOYFAEI 
were  a  nomadic  people,  who  inhalnted  the  Egyptian  desert,  westwards  of 
the  Nile,  and  possessed  the  gold,  silver,  and  emerald  mines  in  that  quar- 
ter. They  are  the  ancestors  of  the  modem  Ababdi  and  Bisharin  tribes, 
and  are  known  in  the  country  of  NubiOj  between  the  first  and  second  ca- 
taracts of  the  Nile,  by  the  name  of  Kanuz.  Masudi,  writing  regarding 
them  in  Hej.  330,  A.  D.  941,  says  that  the  Bujahs  occupied  the  tract  of 
country,  situated  between  the  sea  of  Kulzom  and  the  Nile,  were  at  enmi- 
ty with  the  African  tribe  of  Nubah,  had  mines  of  gold  and  emeralds  in 
their  country,  were  ruled  by  a  chief  of  their  own,  and,  on  adopting  the 
&ith  of  Islam,  intermarried  with  the  Arab  tribes  of  Rabiah*  Their 
Chief,  when  Masudi  visited  Egypt,  was  Abu  Merwan  bin  Ishak,  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  Babiah,  who  was  accompanied  by  three  thousand 
persons  of  his  tribe  mounted  on  camels.  This  last  statement  of  the  his- 
torian illustrates  the  character  in  which  the  Bujah  tribe  is  represented  by 
No.  4,  and  tends  to  shew  that  they  were  carriers  of  merchandize,  between 
Arabia  and  Egypt,  from  the  earliest  times. 

*  Bee  Major  Price's  history  of  Arabia,  Bibliotheca  orientalis  Assemani  : 
Tom.  ill  par  :  secunda  p.  503. 

t  The  Greek  inscription  of  the  tirae  of  Aeizana,  king  of  the  Axomites  and 
Homentes,  was  copied  from  a  stone  at  Axum,  and  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Salt's 
voyage  to  Abyssinia,  p.  411-  The  date  of  the  inscription  is  A.  D.  356 ;  as  the 
Emperor  Constantias  sent  an  embassy,  through  Theopbilos  the  Indian,  to 
the  brothers  Aixana  and  Saizana,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  them  to  relin- 
qmtah  the  doctrines  of  Athanatius,  and  adopt  those  of  the  Arian  Patriarch  Ge- 
•rgitti. 
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Inscription  No.  2  may  be  read  Mynety  Sabaan  Zabya  za  Oza 
Saba  A  zamata.  ^£^^U^  vk^'j  J^J  l^u*  ^^  </h^ 
and  signifies — <'  The  monoMtery  <^the  Pagan  Sabeans  :  thit  is  Oza  of 
Shaba  destroyed. 

The  Sabeans,  who  derived  their  name  from  Shaba  N^^,  otherwise 
spelt  in  Hebrew  Saba  ^^3D » were  sometimes  called  Mendai  Yahya^  or 
the  Christians  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  who  came  from  Galilee  and  settled 
in  Arabia,  and  Harran  on  the  Euphrates.  Thej  gave  name  to  a  particular 
form  of  the  Syriac  alphabet  called  ifi»u2aMiii  or  Sabean;*  and,  while  Christ- 
ians in  name  thej  were  Jews  in  character,  following  the  principles  and 
practices  of  Pagans.  D*  Herbelot,  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Khaliikhan  and 
other  Mahomedan  authors,  says  that  they  were  Syrians  or  Chaldeans ; 
differed  from  the  Magi^  or  followers  of  Zoroaster,  and  worshippers  of  fire ; 
professed  a  religion,  composed  of  Jewish,  Christian  and  Mahomedan  arti- 
cles of  fiiith,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal: — They  worship  one 
God,  venerate  the  angels  and  stars,  turn  in  praying  towards  the  North 
and  sometime  South,  read  the  psalms  of  David,  but  chiefly  believe  a  cer- 
tain book  written  in  the  Chaldaic  language,  and  ascribed  to  Adam.  They 
also  produce  certain  moral  compositions,  of  which  Adam,  Seth,  and  Enoch 
are  said  to  be  the  authors,  pray  seven  times  daily,  fiost  during  the  month 
preceding  the  vernal  equinox ;  hold  in  honor  Harran^  a  city  of  Mesopota- 
mia, whither  they  are  wont  to  go  on  pilgrimage ;  believe  in  Sabin  the  son 
of  Edris,  and  think  that  he  is  buried  under  one  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt 
Harrany  or  Hellenopolis,  where  the  worship  of  idols  prevailed,  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  their  earliest  seats,  and  is  still  held  in  veneration  by  the 
now  remaining  followers  of  the  sectf  They  flourished  cotemporary  with 
the  ManicheanSy  and  had  many  principles  of  belief  in  common  with  them. 
After  the  manner  of  the  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  and  earliest  Arabs,  they 
worshipped  the  Moon,  or  Venus,  as  Baalat  Samin,  the  Queen  of  heaven, 
one  of  the  three  Arabbn  idols,  called  Lat,  Manaty  and  Ozza^  and  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  Kuran,  The  latter  is  noticed  in  the  above  i7a- 
maiyaric  inscription  under  the  name  of  Ozza —  iSj^U  which  Sharistan 
and  commentators  on  the  Kuran  say  was  an  idol  or  tree,  held  sacred.^ 

*  See  Grammalica  Syriaca  Joannis  Davidie  Michaelii,  p.  17. 

t  See  AsfemanuB  Tom.  Ill  par.  fecuoda  p.  192. 

t  Specimen  Hiitorie  Arabum  Edvardi  Pocockii  p.  92.    Assemanui  vol.  Ill 
ptr :  ieeunda  p.  582. 
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About  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  worship  of 
sacred  trees,  according  to  Cedrenus,  became  common  in  Egypt  and  the 
East;  under  which  form  Nancuh  AUtta,  or  Ozza  of  the  Arabs,  appears 
to  have  been  worshipped ;  and  little  doubt  can  exist  that  Urania^  or  Ve^ 
nuSf  derived  her  latter  appellation  from  the  Ethiopic  Od  Oza  signify- 
ing a  tree. 

No.  8  inscription  appears  incomplete,  and  to  want  the  right  hand  por- 
tion of  its  three  upper  lines ;  but,  from  what  can  be  made  out  from  its 
context,  it  appears  to  relate  to  the  destruction  of  a  temple  of  the  moon. 
The  last  portion  of  it  reads, 

Saba  wahami  worhaki  Maooana  ^^^  ^^J^  <^*j4*» 
and  signifies,  the  superstiHous  Magi^  or  worshippers  of  the  Moon  of 
Saba. 

No.  5  inscription  is  of  great  interest  as  relating  to  the  history  of  one 
of  the  Nestorian  Bishops,  called,  in  the  chronicles  of  DionysiuSy  Zac- 
chaeus ;  who,  about  the  year  A.  D.  759,  was  ordained  by  the  Patriarch 
George,  and  set  over  the  tribe  of  Arabs  called  Charmct.  Below  his 
image,  sculptured  on  a  piece  of  white  marble,  that  was  probably  built  into 
the  wall  of  a  Church,  the  following  is  inscribed, 

Rab  SANA  WARis  Shava  inad  za  aum  ohahas  Sadina  ba  an- 

DAM. — MUAZZANA  EAB  AUM  ZagHA  MAR, 

J  ^  (f  IJ  (•  ^  VJ  *f>**  (•'  «>JI  t?  e).>  ^  LT*  tf  (•  I*  li  .ilwl  \y^t>^\^  tw  i-» J 
Of  which  the  translation  is,—  Thz  Lord  ofpeace^  heir  of  Shava,  who 
by  right  superintended  the  Church  of  the  perverse  remote  nations. 
The  venerated  master  of  the  people^  the  Saint  Zagha. 

The  people  called  Charmce,  over  whom  Zacchaeus  of  the  above  in- 
scription was  placed,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  people  of  Arabia,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Mined  ;  who  were  southwards  of  the  Atramita,  or  people 
of  Hazramaut  o^^^*«a.^  Their  chief  city  Charma  was  according  to 
Assemanus  *  an  episcopal  see,  subject  originally  to  the  Jacobites,  but  sub- 
sequently fell  under  the  power  of  the  Nestorians,  and  was  united,  under 
their  Metropolitan,  with  Basra  (Bassora)  and  Behrain.  It  appears  to  be 
the  same  place  as  mentioned  by  others  under  the  name  of  Sciarma, 
and  may  be  identified  with  the  modern  JRas  Sharmoy  or  Cape  Sharma, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia;  distant  from  which,  only  a  few  hours, 
lies  the  Bedawintown  of  Dees,  where  the  late  Mr.  Hulton  and  Mr.  Smyth 
of  the  Indian  Navy,  found,  near  Johal  Aakdmoy  in  Uie  country  of  Ham« 

*  Tom.  Ill  par  secunda  p.  737. 
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mam,  those  Hamaiyaric  inscriptious,  which  are  published  in  the  Jourintl 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.*  They  belong  to  an  early  period  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  were  written,  as  appears  from  some  of  them,  when  the 
Romans  had  free  intercourse  with  the  Southern  Coast  of  Arabia. 

One  more  point,  in  the  inscription  just  translated,  remains  to  be  noti- 
ced. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  name  Skawa  has  here  application  to  the 
Save  of  the  Periplusy  situated  three  days  from  Moosa  and  thirteen  from 
Aphar^  or  j  ^  ^  Zafar^  in  the  country  of  Sanaa^  or  whether  it  bears  re- 
ference to  Mareby  or  Saba,  the  kingdom  of  which,  Pliny  tells  us  was 
otherwise  called  Save.f  This  last  is  vritten  Sai'T)  by  Ptolemy  and 
Arrian. 

In  concluding  our  observations  on  the  above  very  curious  inscriptions 
from  Southern  Arabia,  which  have  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
Christianity  there,  it  will  be  expected  that  some  information  be  given,  re- 
lative to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Christian  faith  in  these  parts, 
prior  to  the  foundation  of  Islamism.  The  inscription  sent  from  Aden 
belongs  probably  to  the  time  already  fixed  for  its  date,  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century ;  and  the  inscriptions,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Ma- 
rch, or  Saba,  were  in  all  likelihood  found  at  Zafar  the  ancient  Metropoli- 
tan seat  of  a  Bishop. 

TheHamaiyar  Arabs  of  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  otherwise  known  by 
the  name  of  Sabeans,  were  in  4heir  origin  of  Jewish  descent,  and  of  the 
same  general  stock  as  the  AxumiUe  of  the  opposite  coast,  more  generally 
called  Ethiopians.  In  classical  history  they  are  known  by  the  names  of 
HomeritcB^  AtramittBi  and  Saphorttce ;  the  first  of  which  appellations 
seems  to  have  been  taken  from  their  tribe,  the  two  latter  from  their  coun- 
try. During  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  they  were  often 
confounded  with  the  Indians,  on  account  of^their  vicinity  to  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  and  while  the  Axumtt€By  Ethiopes  or  Abissiniy  were  called,  as 
regarded  their  relative  situation  to  Egypt,  the  nearer  Indians  ;  the  Ha- 
moiyar  Arabs  were  denominated  the  ulterior  or  interior  Indians^  who 
live  beyond.  In  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  by  the  Hebrews,  both  these 
families  of  Arab  Jews  are  called  the  children  of  Cush,  and  are  thus  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah,  Chap.  xlv.  v.  14,  '^  the  merchandize  of  Ethiopia  and 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  91. 

t  Plinius  lib:  VI.  Cap.  XXXllI,and  my  observations  on  the  coast  of  Arabia, 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  IV. 
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of  the  Sabeans  shall  come  over  unto  thee."  In  the  age  of  Solomon  they 
wete  subject  to  the  Qneen  of  Sheba,  who  by  general  agreement  was 
Queen  of  the  South,  and  Mistress  of  Sabaea ;  and  who  by  Josephns  is 
called  "  Queen  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,"  because  she  exercised  control  as 
would  appear,  over  the  Befas,  who  were  of  Arabian  origin,  and  possessed 
the  western  shore  of  the  Ued  Sea  from,  the  earliest  times.  Herodotus, 
lib.  7  §  70,  distinguishes  them  into  two  tribes,  the  Asiatic  and  African ; 
the  former  of  which  were  to  the  East,  and  seryed  with  the  Indians  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes ;  the  others  were  westward,  and  had  crisp  hair  like  that 
of  Africans. 

These  families  of  Arabs,  who  inhabited  either  coast,  worshipped,  ori- 
ginally like  the  Jews,  one  God ;  but  soon  mistaking  the  creature  for  the 
Creator,  and,  following  the  example  of  other  nations,  adopted  the  worship 
of  idols.  Christianity,  defaced  by  many  Pagan  notions,  was  introduced 
among  them,  at  a  very  early  period  of  our  era,  and  some  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  Magi,  who  came  to  worship  Christ  at  his  birth,  were  Arabs 
from  the  land  of  Saba,  asserting  that  what  was  prefigured,  by  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  bringing  gifts  to  Solomon,  the  type  of  Christ's  coming,  was  ful- 
filled in  the  persons  of  the  Magi,  who  under  the  guidance  of  the  star, 
came  to  inquire  after  a  king  of  Israel,  whom  they  happily  found. 

The  light  of  the  gospel  was  originally  brought  into  Arabia,  as  some 
think,  by  these  evengelical  Magi ;  and  was  further  diffused  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  who  went  not  to  Jerusalem,  where  were  Apostles  before  him,  but 
departed  for  Arabia,  and  after  three  years  returned  to  Damascus.*  Other 
A  postles,  who  evangelized  Arabia,  were  Matthew,  Bartholomew,  Thomas, 
Mathias,  Timon  the  deacon,  Adoeus,  and  Mares.  Timon  was  one  of  the 
seven  deacons  of  the  Church  of  Bostra,  in  the  Hautan,  which  was  the  e- 
piscopal  seat  of  Christianity  in  Arabia,  or  rather  Syria,  until  after  the 
NicaBan  Council,  A.  D.  325,  when  Petra  in  Desert  Arabia  was  made  the 
seat  of  a  Bishop.  Soon  after  this  period  the  Axumita,  during  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine  A.  D.  327  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith  f  by  Frumentius ;  and  the  Hamaiyar  Arahsy  or  ffomeriUe,  who 
were  of  the  same  stock  and  had  received  the  Christian  religion  from  Saint 
Bartholomew,  adopted  the  Arian  faith,  A.  D.  354,  under  the  instrac- 

*  See  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  Chap.  1  r.  17. 
t  Socrates  Ecct.  Hist.  lib.  1  cap.  ]9. 
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tions  of  TheopTiilus  the  Indian  monk  and  Bishop,  who  was  sent  hy  the 
£inperor  Constantias  to  malce  a  tteaty  with  the  Hamaiyar  Arahs,  and  ob- 
tain permission  for  the  erection  of  Cbarches  to  accommodate  the  con- 
verted Arab  Christians  and  Roman  navigators  «f  the  same  faith,  who 
irequented  the  Arabian  shores.* 

Baronius,  who  quotes  from  Nicephorus  contends  that  Adidhene  on  the 
Euphrates  was  the  country  of  the  Arabian  Bishop  Theophilus ;  while 
•others  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  tsUmd  of 
Deo,  on  the  coast  of  Khatiawur,  who  having  brought  over  the  Arabs 
from  the  errors  of  the  Gentiles,  went  into  Aria,  or  Khorasan,  where  he 
•built  three  churches.  Phiiostorgius  asserts  that,  having  completed  his 
mission  among  the  HomeriUSy  he  sailed  from  the  island  of  Deo,  his  na^ 
live  country,  and  visited  other  quarters  of  India ;  where,  Ending  Christ- 
ians following  a  wrong  fieuth,  he  set  them  right ;  and  then  returning  from 
India  to  Arabia,  and  Ethiopia,  he  joined  the  Roman  merchants  trading  to 
these  parts,  and  departed  for  Constantinople,  where  he  was  received  with 
much  honor  by  the  Emperor.  Regarding  ihe  Homeritce  at  this  time  the 
reader  Theodoms  observes,  ^'  Immireni,  gens  est  Persis  subjecta,  &d  ex* 
tremos  noti  fines  habitans.  Et  ab  initio  quidem  Judei  fuerant,  jam  inde 
«  Regina  Austri,  quae  ad  Solomonem  olim  venit  Postea  Gentiles  facti 
sunt.  Anastasii  vero  temporibus  Christianam  religionem  amplexi  sunt, 
«t  Episcopum  acceperunt.*'f  Philostorgius  corrects  Theodorus  by  sub- 
stituting the  name  of  the  Emperor  Constantius  in  place  of  Anastasius  f 
in  which  he  is  right,  unless  it  be  admitted  that  the  passage  from  Theodo* 
rus  has  reference  not  to  the  conversion  of  the  Arabs  under  Constantius, 
but  to  the  more  complete  one  under  the  Emperor  Justiny  A.  D.  525^ 
when  the  Nejash  of  Ethiopia,  Elesboixny  conquered  the  Hamaiyar  Arabs. 
Considerable  obscurity  regarding  the  transactions  of  these  two  several 
periods  exists  in  the  history  both  of  Arabia  and  Ethropia. 

Previous  to  this  period,  however  it  is  evident  from  the  Syriac  annals 
of  the  Nesterians,  and  the  Aden  inscription,  that  the  people  of  Southern 
Arabia,  between  the  years  A.  D.  485  xind  496,  had  seceded  from  the 
Chrbtian  creed  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  joined  the  Nestori- 
ans  of  Abadan.       It  also  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Cosmas  Indu 

*  See  Assemanai  torn,  ill  par.  secunda  p.  599,  where  Nicephorua  ia  quoted 
on  the  faith  of  Baronius. 

t  Theodorua  Lib.  II  pag.  567;  and  Aiaemanni  tern.  Ill  part  lecunda  p.  600. 
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copleuiieSf  A,  D.  535,  already  noticed,  that  the  churches  of  Southern 
Arabia  were  under  the  Nestorian  Archbishop  of  Seleucia^  in  Persia : 
and  that,  long  after  the  propagation  of  the  Mahomedan  creed,  Christian* 
ky  had  not  become  extinct  in  Southern  Arabia.  Inscription  No.  5  and 
the  Nestorian  Church  histories  bear  evidence  that  Zacch€BUs  was  presid* 
iog  there  in  A*  D.  759.  The  whole  of  this  hitherto  unexplored  regi- 
ea  is  full  of  interest  to  the  Christian  and  Historian  :  and  we  sincerely 
hope  that  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Navy  may  ere  long,  find  op« 
portunities  of  penetrating  to  Mareby  and  laying  open  to  the  eyes  of  the 
European  world,  the  yet  undiscovered  treasures  of  Saba. 


Art.  V. — Geological  Observations  on  the  composition  of  the 
hills  and  alluvial  soil,  from  Hydrabad  in  Sindh,  to  the 
numth  of  the  river  Indus,  By  H.  J.  Carter,  Esq.,  of  the 
Bombay  Medical  Service. 

On  descending  the  river "^Indus  from  Hydrabad,  it  will  be  observed, 
that  this  town  stands  on  the  northernmost  extremity  of  a  small  range  of 
hills,  which  extend  about  twelve  miles  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
rising  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  plain. 
They  are  characteriied  by  their  light  colour,  their  sterile  aspect,  and 
their  isolated  position  in  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Indus,  being  sepa- 
rated, for  a  long  distance,  from  the  lower  hills  of  the  Hala  range,  whidi 
are  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  having  no  other  high  land  visi- 
ble from  them  in  any  other  direction.  In  their  form,  there  is  nothing 
particular,  excepting  that  they  terminate  above  in  a  level  plain,  covered 
with  loose  stones,  the  petrified  portions  of  a  former  superposed  stratum, 
and  their  base  having  been  washed  at  different  periods  by  the  waters  of 
the  Indus,  may  partly  account  for  its  irregularities. 

They  are  composed  of  a  cretaceous,  marly  deposit,  interstratified  with 
a  semi-crystalline,  fawn-coloured  limestone.  Towards  their  summit  the 
marly  deposit  is  white  and  cretaceous,  and  the  limestone  in  horixontal 
strata  of  irregular  nodules,  abounding  in  marine  fossils,  but  towards 
their  base  the  limestone  strata  become  thicker,  and  the  marly  deposit 
more  plastic  and  yellow. 

The  strocture  of  the  limestone  is  semi-crystalline,  of  a  fawn  colour,  and 
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an  uneven  fracture,  or  more  or  less  filled  with  cavities,  formed  of  the 
moulds  and  impressions  of  marine  shells. 

Though  these  hills  abound  every  vrhere  in  marine  fossils,  yet  the  fos- 
sils themselves  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  internal  casts  of  the 
shells  they  represent,  the  carbonate  of  lime  being  replaced  by  the  mass  in 
which  they  are  imbedded.  Of  the  most  common  that  are  found  among 
the  loose  stones  on  the  summit  and  sides  of  these  hills,  are  specimens  of 
large  crustaceous  animals,  cephalopoda,  univalve  and  bivalve  shells.     In 

^-.^      the  collection  presented  to  the  Society,  will  be  found  the  claw  of  a  large 

i.^^  crustaceous  animal.  Two  specimens  of  Nautilus,  and  several  univalve 
and  bivalve  shells,  of  which  the  most  characteristic  and  most  commonly 
met  with,  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  plates.  Independently, 
^  however,  of  these,  there  is  a  small  ovoid  fossil,  formed  of  concentric  lay- 
ers, not  unlike  a  grain  of  barley,  both  in  size  and  shape,  but  rounded  at 
each  extremity,  and  grooved  and  ridged  longitudinally,  with  the  appearance 
of  transverse  lines  across  the  ridged.  On  account  of  this  little  fossil 
being  found  in  great  abundance  throughout  these  hills,  it  may  be  considered 

^  I J      as  particularly  characteristic  of  their  formation.      It  will  also  be  found 
.  ^      delineated  in  the  accompanying  plate. 

.  (L,  Having  left  the  range  of  hills  just  described,  the  river  passes  for  some 

.      distance  through  its  own  alluvial  plain,  unbounded  by  any  rbing  ground 

\^      on  either  side,  until  it  approaches  Jerruk,  when  a  number  of  irregularly 

*  ^  scattered  hills  make  their  appearance  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  some  of 
which  are  conical  and  stand  isolated  in  the  plain,  while  others  border  on 
the  margin  of  the  river.  They  are  of  a  deep  ochre  colour,  horizontally 
stratified,  and  almost  entirely  composed  of  the  fossilized  remains  of  minute 
polythalamous  shells.       About  half  way  between  their  base  and  summit, 

^^  ^  is  a  sandy  stratum  in  which  a  small  Grt/phcea  is  found,  resembling  G. 
virguhy  chai'acterizing  some  of  the  upper  Oolite  formation  in  France. 
It  differs  from  G.  virgulay  however,  in  being  less  elongated,  less  curv- 
ed laterally,  smoother  externally,  and  more  deeply  carinated.*  This  shell 
appeared  1o  be  of  much  more  recent  date  than  the  other  organic  remains,  of 
which  the  rock  is  composed,  both  from  its  general  appearance,  and  from 

^^^'       not  having  partaken  of  the  colour  of  the  mass  in  which  it  was  foun4  im- 

*  The  specimens  of  thie  shell  were  too  much  injured  on  arriving  ftt  Bomba; 
to  admit  of  being  delineated. 
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bedded.  At  the  base  of  these  hills  many  veins  of  gypsum  present  them- 
selves, irregularly  traversing  the  rock,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness. Specimens  of  the  rock  will  be  found  in  the  collection  presented  to 
the  Society,  and  some  of  the  polythalamous  shells,  of  which  it  is  compos- 
ed, are  delineated  in  the  accompanying  plate. 

After  passing  these  hills,  which  extend  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  for  a  few  miles,  the  Indus  winds  its  course  through  an  alluvial  plain 
of  great  extent,  until  it  arrives  at  its  exit,  where  its  banks  terminate  in 
the  low  marshy  land  of  that  district. 

Composition  of  the  allumal  aoU  of  Sindh  in  the  neighbourhood  ofHy- 
drabad. 

The  alluvial  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hydrabad,  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  a  marly  deposit,  corresponding,  in  colour,  composition  and  plastic 
property,  with  that  of  the  adjacent  hills;  added  to  this  there  is  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  mica  mixed  with  it,  and  its  dark  stone  colour  is  owing 
to  the  presence  of  an  oxide  of  iron,  And  probably  some  carbonaceous  mai- 
ter.  When  exposed  to  the  oxidizing  flame  of  the  blow-pipe,  it  becoiaes 
red,  (thence  the  colour  of  the  bricks  of  which  the  fort  of  Hydrabad  is 
partly  built),  but  on  being  mixed  with  charcoal  and  reduced,  the  marly 
portion  becomes  white,  and  the  dark  particles  that  remain,  are  attracted 
by  the  magnet. 

Throughout  the  hills  and  the  alluvial  deposit  for  many  miles  round  Hy- 
drabad, there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  grain  of  quartz,  although  at 
Omerkote  there  is  an  admixture  of  chalcedony  and  agate  in  miliary  grains 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  forms  more  than  one-third  of  the  soil. 

In  addition  to  the  fossils  in  the  hills  round  Hydrabad,  there  is  a 
quantity  of  brown  Haematite  scattered  over  their  surface,  and  it  will  be 
observed  from  one  of  the  fossil  shells  in  the  collection  presented  to  the 
Society,  that  this  is  originally  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  'fossils  them- 
selves. 

Index  to  Plates  VII.  and  VUI. 

Fio  1.  Lateral  view  of  the  internal  cast  of  a  Nautilus  12^  inches  in 
its  longest  diameter. 

a.  Front  view  of  the  same  specimen. 

b.  Section  to  shew  the  position  of  the  syphon. 
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Fio  2.      Lateral  view  of  another  specimen  with  round  keel,  3  inches 
in  its  longest  diameter. 

a.      Section  to  shew  the  position  of  the  syphon. 

Figs.  3,  4,  5.      Internal  casts  of  univalve  shells. 

Figs.  6,  7,  8.      Internal  casts  of  bivalve  shells. 

Figs.  9,  10^  12.      Specimens  of  multilocular  fossils,  characteristic  of 
the  hills  about  Jerruk. 

Fig  9.     Specimen  natural  size,    a  Superficial  view,  b  Section  both 
magnified. 

Fig.    10  Specimen  natural   size.      a  Superficial  view,      b  Lateral 
view  magnified. 

Fig.  12  Specimen  natural  size.       a  Horizontal  section.       h  Vertical 
section  magnified. 

Fig  11.  Natural  size  of  a  fossil  characterizing  the  hills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hydrabad.       a  External  view,      b  Section  magnified. 


Art.  VI. — Some  desultory  Observations  on  that  class  of  Mon- 
uments, still  extant  in  Scotland,  called  Runic  Stones,  sup- 
posed  to  belong  to  an  age  antenor  to  the  date  of  the  earliest 
writings  treating  of  Scottish  history ;  with  a  catalogue  of 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Stones  now  extant. 
By  Geo.  Buist,  LL.  D. 

[The  following  paper  was  drawn  up  many  years  ago,  but  permitted  to  fall  aside.  It 
was  laid  before  the  Society  as  connected  with  oriental  antiquities,  with  a  view  to  its  remain- 
ing for  reference  in  their  archives,  but  without  any  idea  of  its  being  printed  in  their  transac- 
tions. It  is  now  by  desire  [of  the  Society  published  as  presented  :  the  want  of  books  of  refer- 
ence and  the  numerous  avocations  of  the  writer  depriving  him  of  the  power  of  removing  its  im- 
perfections by  correcting  or  recasting  it  as  he  could  have  wished.] 

Runic  Stones. —  A.  designation  promiscuously  applied  to  two  very  dif- 
ferent and  dissimilar  classes  of  relics,  the  origin  of  one  of  which  is  probably 
attended  with  as  much  mystery  and  interest,  as  any  thing  which  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  antiquary.  We  shall  reserve  the  consideration  of 
the  first  of  these,  till  after  we  have  shortly  noticed  that  class  of  monuments, 
entitled  to  the  designation  of  true  Runic  remains,  these  being  distinctly  attri* 
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butlble  to  a  Danish  origin.  Olaas  Wonnius,  a  learned  Dane,  in  a  work 
entitled  <<Danicorum  Monumenta,"  London  1643: — and  Kysler,  in  a  work 
entitled  <<  Antiquitates  Septemtrionales,"  published  in  Hanover  in  1720, 
fully  treat  of  the  real  monuments  of  Denmark,  and  give  us  representatiQiis 
of  those  in  innumerable  illustrations.  Thej  generally  consist  of  very  many 
and  large  blocks  of  stone  hewn  into  the  form  of  crosses,  or  on  which  a  cress, 
and  in  this  case  generally  the  Maltese  cross,  is  sculptured.  Besides  these, 
strange  and  feintastic  groups  of  men  and  of  animals,  with  many  monstrous 
representations  of  incongruous  creatures,  are  presented  us.  The  serpent 
is  a  prevailing  emblem,  while  the  human  figures  are  often  provided  with  the 
heads  and  feet  of  animals,  or  the  wings  of  birds.  The  Centaur,  as  delineated 
in  classic  sculpture,  is  not  unusual,  and  the  most  singular  and  intricate  in- 
terweavings  of  unintelligible  tracery  characterize  the  whole.  These  mon- 
uments seem  to  abound  in  Denmark  and  Norway ;  they  are  usually  inscrib- 
ed with  Danish  or  Icelandic  characters,  the  legends  merely  intimating  that 
they  were  erected  by  such  a  person  in  honour  of  some  friend  or  relative.  A 
g^od  specimen  of  this  class  of  stones,  was  some  years  ago  sent  from  Sweden 
for  the  use  of  the  Scottish  Antiquarian  Society,  and  is  now  placed  on 
the  castle  hill  of  Edinburgh.  The  scroll  in  this  case,  as  in  many  other 
similar  ones,  is  formed  by  the  wavmg  grooves  which  define  the  outline  of 
the  serpent  Another  class  of  true  Runic  monuments  with  inscriptions, 
is  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  in  other  places  in  Britain.  A  collection 
of  very  beautiful  and  apparently  accurate  drawings  of  these,  by  Mr.  Os- 
wald, was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Scotland,  for  1822.  In  many  points,  they  greatly  resemble  the  crosses 
about  to  be  described  in  the  latter  part  of  this  paper.  The  form  of  the 
cross  itself  is  the  same,  and  many  of  its  concomitant  ornaments  are  sim- 
ilar, as  are  the  monstrous  representations  ofmenandofanimals  with  which 
they  both  abound.  But  the  Manx  crosses  are  all  inscribed  with  characters 
closely  allied  to  the  modern  Icelandic,  not  one  of  which  is  ever  to  be  fbund 
on  the  other  class  of  relics ;  and  the  singular,  symbolical  characters,  as  well 
as  the  picture  writing  with  which  the  latter  often  abound,  and  by  which 
they  may  at  all  times  be  distinguished,  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  former. 
They  are  ascribed  to  the  middle  of  the  10th  century.  The  celebrated 
Ruthwell  stone  is  worthy  of  a  separate  notice,  though  it  probably  belongs 
to  the  same  class  as  those  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  It  has  been  minutely  de- 
scribed by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Duncan  of  Ruthwell,  both  in  the  Antiquarian  Tran- 
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near  Forres,)  covered  with  rich  and  elaborate  carvings,  and  in  most  cases, 
besides  these,  representing  in  low  relief  a  cross  of  Cabary  or  being  them- 
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selves  cruciform.       There  are,  however,  numerous  cases  whierein  the 
stoae  is  impressed  with  a  few  rude  but  characteristic  symbols  without  sym- 
metrical  or  intelligible  sculpture;  and  a  number,  smaller  still,  where  a 
richly  sculptured  sarcophagus,  which  those  of  Egypt  scarcely  rival,  takes 
the  place  of  the  symboled  monolith.      In  early  ages,  when  written  cha- 
racters were  little  known  and  still  less  resorted  to  for  ordinary  purpose 
the  simple  and  natural  practice  of  pictorially  representing  notable  events, 
formed  a  convenient  and  universally  intelligible  substitute,  for  writing^ ;  be- 
cause it  appealed  to  a  power  of  discerning  the  connection  betwixt  an  action 
or  series  of  actions,  and  their  detailed  similitudes  possessed  and  exercised 
by  all..  This  was  the  natural  source  of  picture-writing,  and  a  parallel  case 
seems  to  have  brought  language  itself  into  existence.      It  was  the  prac- 
tice in  early  times,  to  detail  on  the  monument  of  a  warrior,  the  leading 
characteristics  of  his  life,  and  hence,  most  probably,  the  source  of  those 
richly  and  elaborately  detailed  scenes  represented  on  most  of  the  monu- 
ments under  consideration,  and  which  in  all  probability,  were,  while  under- 
stood, pictorial  biographies  of  those  for  whose  sake  they  were  erected.  It 
must  at  once  be  admitted,  however,  that  very  many  of  these  carvings  receive 
no  elucidation  from  this  view  of  the  matter,   and  that  the  exotic  or  mon- 
strous animal  forms,  and  the  mystic  combinations  of  these  which  we  ob- 
serve, (amongst  which,  however,  some  system  manifestly  prevails,)  are 
in  the   present  state   of  our   information,   totally  inexplicable.       The 
fact  of  the  abundance  of  tropical  animals,  as  the  lion  and  the  monkey,  so 
conspicuously  detailed  on  the  St.  Andrew's  Sarcophagus,  and  to  be  found 
on  many  other  stones  besides ;  of  the  elephant  on  Sueno's  pillar,  and  ap- 
parently in  a  disguised  form  on  a  vast  proportion  of  other  monuments,— 
and  represented  according  to  O'Brian  not  on  the  crosses  alone,  but  some  of 
the  round  towers,  {as  that  of  Brechin  for  instance  which  has  been  weU 
noticed  in  the  pictorial  history  of  England,)  is  beyond  measure  singular. 
The  existence   of  purely  classical  sculpture  amongst  the  ornaments, 
and  of  classic  monsters,    as    in    the    Aberlemno     Centaur;  and   of 
symbols   so   strikingly   Egyptian   as   that  of  Essie  cross,  is  another 
feature  of  extraordinary   mystery.       The  most  characteristic  figures 
of  these  stones,  however,  are  those  of  a  set  of  monstrous  looking  crea- 
tures, such  as  the  lizard-like  animal,  on   the  St.  Medoes  cross  (vide 
Fig.)  the  interwoven  serpents  with  two,  or  a  multitude  of  heads,  and  occa- 
sionally complicated  limbs;  and  which  are  always  systematically  intertwined 
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with  each  other,  like  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  web  (of  which  the  comer 
stone  of  the  St.  Andrew's  coffin  furnishes  an  example) ;— the  long  eared, 
long  billed,  cockatrice-looking  creature ;  and  above  all,  ana  nimal  probably 
meant  to  be  a  representation  of  an  Elephant,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
from  its  distortions,  to  point  out  to  what  class  of  actual  living  creatures 
it  was  meant  to  be  considered  allied.  Id  fact,  whenever  the  simple  em- 
blematical picture  is  departed  from,  the  whole  remaining  animal  images  on 
these  stones  are  invariably  monstrous.  It  is  singular  that  the  purely 
symbolical  figures  are  specially  alluded  to  by  Boethius,  and  have  scarcely 
ever  been  noticed  by  any  subsequent  author  "Boethius,  is  willing"  (says 
Pennant)  "  that  these  engraven  pillars  should  be  supposed  to  have  been 
copied  from  the  Egyptians,  and  that  the  figures  are  hieroglyphic  or  expres- 
sive of  meaning,  as  those  found  in  the  cases  of  mummies  and  sculptured 
obelisks  of  Egypt.  The  historian's  vanity  in  supposing  his  coimtrymen 
to  have  been  descended  from  that  ancient  nation  is  destitute  of  all  autho- 
rityy  but  his  conjecturie  that  the  figures  we  so  frequently  see  on  the  co- 
lumns of  this  country,  had  their  signification,  and  were  the  records  of  an 
unlettered  age,  is  so  reasonable  as  to  be  readily  admitted."  In  this  case 
the  acute  and  observant  traveller's  censure  is  much  more  liable  to  criticism, 
as  we  shall  afterwards  more  fiilly  see,  than  the  hypothesis  of  the  able,  but 
unfortunately  unauthentic  historian. 

The  symbolical  figures,  by  one  or  more  of  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
monuments  under  consideration  are  characterized,  and  the  few  which  want 
them  may  be  readily  identified  by  their  style  of  carving,  are  1st  a  zigzag, 
ornamented  at  both  ends  with  sceptre  heads.  Fig.  1st — Pairs  of  circles  of 
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equal  size  fig.  2,  joined  together  with  parallel  bars,  and  frequently  divided 
by  the  zigzag  ^g,  1,  or  of  unequal  sizes,  and  joined  by  a  single  perpendi- 
cular bar,  as  fig.  3.  A  lunette  divided  by  a  something  like  a  broken  sceptre 
^g.  4.  There  are  besides  these  other  mysterious  figures  very  general- 
ly found  to  prevail,  but  which  are  not  so  universal  or  uniform  as  to  be- 
come characteristic.  It  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  the  various  published 
representations  of  the  Irish  crosses  inform  us,  that  amongst  them  these 
symbols  are  found.  No  explanation  worthy  of  a  mementos  notice  ever 
seems  to  have  been  thought  of  by  any  writer  on  this  subject;  and  it  is 
not  meant  that  any  should  in  the  present  want  of  information  be  here  at- 
tempted to  be  given.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  at  a  place  called  Norries 
Law  near  Largo,  in  Fife,  there  was  found  (in  1819)  a  splendid  suit  of  sil- 
ver scale  armour ;  of  which  about  180  ounces  went  to  the  melting  pot  of 
the  silversmith.  The  helmet  was  barred  and  morrioned,  and  was  quite 
entire: — the  shield  was  triangular,  about  10  inches  by  14,  and  covered  with 
mysterious  emblems.      All  that  now  remains  of  these  singular  relics,  are 
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the  supposed  armlets  or  collars,  the  scale  or  broaches,  a  bodkin,  and 
finger  ring  represented  below.  Of  these,  a  bodkin  and  a  scale  or  clasp 
contain  a  most  distinct  and  minute  engraving  of  figures  1  and  2  of  the 
Runic  stones  !  What  are  we  to  make  of  this  ?  Silver  armour  could  at  no 
time  be  employed  as  an  available  defence,  and  must  have  only  been  used 
on  occasions  of  state.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  within  the 
period  of  authentic  Scottish  history,  the  abundance  of  the  precious  metals, 
or  the  tastes  of  our  ancestors,  were  such  as  to  lead  us  to  look,  under  any 
circumstances,  for  vestures  so  expensive.  Were  the  habits  of  those  of  an 
earlier  age  more  luxurious?  Nothing  can  be  more  gorgeous  than  the  attire 
of  some  of  the  figures  on  the  St.  Andrew's  coffin.  Does  the  occurrence 
of  the  symbol  on  the  Largo  armour,  warrant  us  in  assigning  it  to  a  period 
co-eval  with  the  crosses  ?  Or  may  it  have  been  a  copy  of  a  symbol,  whose 
revered  mysticism  remained  throughout  later  ages  ?  To  none  of  these 
questions  will  the  cautious  antiquary  venture  to  give  a  confident  reply. 
This  much  we  know,  that  on  this  class  of  monuments,  and  on  the  Largo 
armour,  alone  have  the  symbols  1  and  2  ever  been  known  to  be 
found.  The  excellence  of  the  work  of  the  bodkin  and  finger  ring 
«ould  not  be  surpassed  in  execution  by  any  modern  silversmith.  At  the 
time  the  present  paper  was  drawn  up,  the  writer  had  never  seen  the  com- 
mon silver  collar  worn  by  the  natives  of  India:  a  representation  of  one  of 
these  is  here  also  given ;  it  corresponds,  in  form  so  exactly  with  the  por- 
tions 1  and  2  of  the  armour  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  his  mind  as  to  the 
identity  of  their  uses.  The  only  difference  betwixt  them  is,  the  one  opens 
before,  the  other  behind ;  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  this  may  arise 
J&om  alterations  afterwards  made  on  it. 
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The  symbol  represented  in  figure  4,  is  perhaps  still  more  fi^quent  in  its 
occurrence  than  the  preceding.  It  bears  a  singular  resemblance  to  the 
mysterious  relics  so  often  found  in  Ireland,  of  which  the  following  figures 
are  given  by  O'Brien,  who  describes' it  as  an  emblem  of  the  sacred  ships  of 
the  Buddhist  worship,*  "These  semicircular  implements,  Led  witch  (quoted 
by  O'Brien)  acknowledges  to  have  created  more  trouble  to  antiquarians, 
in  determining  their  use,  than  all  the  other  antiquities  put  together/' 

The  cross  however  is  of  all  the  characteristics,  &r  the  most  uniform- 
ly present ;  and  is  indeed  wanting  in  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  them. 
O'Brien  points  out  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  purely  Christian  emblem ; 
but  has  been  generally  and  extensively  employed  in  the  East,  either  be- 
fore the  incarnation,  or  where  Christianity  was  unknown.  It  is  certainly 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  m  no  case  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  is  a  cru- 
cifixion detailed  on  any  of  these  monuments,  at  the  same  time  the  croasis 
so  uniformly  and  distinctly  of  the  form  of  that  called,  the  cross  of  Calvary, 
that  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  Christian.f  It  is  generally  surrounded 
by  an  ornamented  circlfet  or  halo;  its  shaft  and  transepts  are  covered  with 
minute  and  elaborate  carving,  white  some  special  enrichment  commonly 
adorns  the  point  of  the  intersection,  or  the  extremities  of  the  arms.  It 
stands  in  relief  from  ^  an  mch  to  3  inches  according  to  the  character  of 
the  stone.  In  these  cases  where  the  whole  stone  is  cut  cruciform-wise,  as 
is  frequently  the  case  in  Scotland,  and  still  more  so  in  Ireland,  the  gene- 
ral character  and  ornaments  are  the  same  as  in  the  stones  where  reliefs-  are 
represented.  The  general  character  of  the  ornamental  carving  is  so  pe- 
culiarly marked  or  distinguished,  that  when  any  or  alt  of  the  emblematical 
characteristics,  above  referreti  to,  are  awanting,  it  is^  quite  adequate  to  in- 
dicate the  class  to  which  the  stone  belongs.  The  fret  work  represented 
on  the  shaft  of  the  St.  Madoe's  cross  is  the  most  frequent  variety 
of  enrichment.  Next  to  this  in  abundance,  and  before  it  in  character- 
isticness,  are  the  reticulated  entanglements  often  occurring  by  themselves, 
and  into  which  the  convolutions  of  serpents,  the  tails  of  animals  or  other 

*  The  figures  referred  to  liave,  hy  a  mistake  been  placed  in  a  preceding^ 
page. 

t  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  seen  in  the  British  maseuni  the 
vesture  of  a  Coptic  priest  on  which  the  cross  of  Calvary  is  painted  precisely 
as  represented  on  the  cross  stones.  Its  wearer,  ns  has  been  ascertained  from 
contemporary  B^gyptian  relics, must  have  flourished  about  ihv  sixth  century  be- 
fore ottF  er». 
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flexible  delineations,  are  invariably  interwoven.  It  will  be  observed,  (and 
the  end  pannels  of  the  St.  Andrew's  stone  coffin  afford  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  faet,)=that  however  absurd  the  effect  produced  may  be,  that 
they  are  always  interlaced  like  oziersin  basket  work,  or  the  warp  and  woof 
in.  a  web ;  the  upper  and  lower  mandibles  of  a  bill  being  made  to  bend  al- 
ternate-wise at  the  sculptor's  pleasure,  so  as  to  conform  to.  the  rule, 
however  unnatural  it  may  look  for  the  figure  represented,  or  inconvenient  it 
might  be  for  the  animal  if  alive.-  The  st^yle  of  the  carving,  thus  minute  and 
elaborate,  is  remarkably  indicative  of  an  extremely  early  and  rude  state 
of  society.  So  far  as  the  intellectual  part  of  the  artistship  is  concerned, 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  adequate  draught  or  plan  of  the  sculpture 
previously  prepared.  It  is  manifest  that  one  portion  of  the  figure  had 
often  been  cut  out  without  any  due  consideration  of  the  room  required  for 
the  remainder,  or  the  position  or  proportion  to  be  assigned  to  it ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  while  a  head,  for  example,  is  represented  of  an  exag- 
gerated size  or  shape,  the  body  or  limbs  are  huddled  together  in  what- 
ever extent  of  space  happened  to  be  left  for  them  uninvaded  by  previ- 
ous  carving.  To  this,  however,  the  cross,  which  is  always  drawn  with 
remarkable  symmetry  and  precision,  is  an  exception ;  as  also,  but  in  a  less 
degree,  are  the  leading  emblems : — the  picture  department,  which,  from 
this,  we  may  suppose  was  considered  the  least  important,  suffering  chiefly 
from  distortion.  Connected  with  this,  is  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the 
blocks  or  slabs,  from  which  these  monuments  were  made,  seem  very  rarely 
to  have  undergone  such  a  preliminary  process  of  preparation,  as  would, 
in  more  refined  times,  be  reckoned  essential  for  the  most  ordinary  piece 
of  hewn  work,  much  more  for  ornamental  sculpture.  The  stones  resem- 
ble, as  nearly  as  may  be,  well-formed  blocks,  carved  just  as  taken  from  the 
quarry.  Where  "wants,"  or  iregularities  occur,  they  are  rarely  squared  off 
or  cut  away,  but  the  outline  of  the  carving  is  made  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  irregularities  of  the  stone.  The  St.  Andrew's  coffin,  so  often  referred 
to,  affords  in  another  way  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  same  class  of 
facts.  Though  very  elaborately  carved,  and  most  likely  an  object  of 
great  veneration,  no  provision  whatever  has  been  made  for  jointing,  cv- 
menting,  or  batting  together  tho  plecos  of  which  it  i^  cQm[>QSiod  i  thvy^  on 
the  other  hand,  are  furni^lied  mth  nide,  but  atron^  rlunj^Hitiil  Iciiiiojjs, 
ta  be  inserted  doubtless  ui  the  floor  or  pmkj5i.il  '>ti  ^lii^h  h  «logt(,  It? 
must  be  added  that  a  styW  of  oriiameut  aomB^  ^  jhri»,  uud  |irti^ 
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bably  imperfectly  copied  from  it  by  later  Beulptor^  prevails  on  monu- 
ments of  a  different  class  and  more  recent  date..   Of  these  Olaus  Wormi- 
us,  Kysler  and  Saxo  (edition  by  Stepbanus)  furnish,  us  with  examples  of 
the  true  Scandinavian  stones;  while  the  stone  of  lamentation  and  crosses 
of  lona  and  Oronsay»  as  represented  by  Pennant,  and  whose  antiquity 
does  not  probably  exceed  400  years,  contains  a  similar  style  of  carving. 
On  three  of  these  stones  only  have  inscriptions  in.  written  characters 
been  traced ;  none  of  them  have  ever  been  interpreted*     The  characters 
are  all  different  from  each  other,  belonging  apparently  to  dissimilar  al- 
phabets.     Of  two  of  these  Mr.  Stewart  says^: — <*  The  inscription  of  the 
Newton  stone,  Aberdeenshire,  has  already  been  submitted  to  several  emi- 
nent antiquarians,  none  of  whom  have  been  Me  to  decypher  or  explain 
it.    The  late  General  Vallancey,  the  celebrated  Irish  antiquary,  pretend- 
ed to  have  read  the  two  words  Gylf— Gomarra,  but  professed  to  be  un- 
able to  proceed  further.      On  the  Fordoun  stone  is  found. what  appears 
to  be  alphabetical  writing,  but  so  entirely  defaced,  that;  not  a  sbgle  letter 
is  now  distinctly  legible."      It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Newton  stone 
belongs  to  the  class  of  monuments  under  discussion,  and  the  inscription 
on  that  of  Fordoun,  which  is  otherwise  extremely  well  marked,  seems  to 
have  been  engraven  after  the  sculpture  of  the  stone  itself'  part  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  hewn  off  to  make  way  for  it.      It  is  very  doubtful, 
indeed,  whether  any  authentic  case  exists,  of  an  alphabetical  inscription  on 
any  of  these  monuments.     That  on  the  St  Vigean's  cross  has  most 
the  look  of  authenticity.     The  letters  seem  a  combination  froln  the   old 
Irish  and  Anglo-Saxon  alphabets  as   represented  by  Fosbrook  (Ency- 
clopedia of  Antiquities)  and  O'Brien  (Irish  Dictionary).      It  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  an  after-thought  and  no  part  of  the  original  sculpture. 
The  number  of  these  crosses  believed  to  exist  in  Scotland  at  present,  is 
about  200;  and  when  we  consider,  that  for  a  period  of  about  600  years, 
they  have  ceased  to  be  objects  of  reverence ;  and  had  a  protracted  war  of 
4lestruction  waged  against  them,  which  their  solidity,  compactness,  and 
general  fitness  for  building  materials  greatly  encouraged; that  in  our  own 
day,  with  all  our  boasted  refinement  and  love  of  archsdological  research) 
dozens  of  them  arc  perishing  unheeded  before  our  eyes ;  we  probably  do 
not  greatly  exceed,  when  we  say,  that  perhaps  not  less  than  thrice  this 
number  existed,  when  the  full  reverence  which  occasioned  their  crectioo 
was  accorded  thom< 
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The  following  imperfect  catalogue  of  those  we  have  seen  or  inquir- 
ed after,  may  help  to  guide  the  student,  as  to  authorities  and  subjects  of 
examination,  and  may  by  calling  to  it  the  attention  of  the  public,  help  to 
stay  the  progress  of  dilapidation  to  which  this  class  of  our  earliest  and  most 
mysterious  antiquities  are  at  present  being  exposed.  The  works  chiefly 
referred  to,  are  the  Itinerarium  Septentrionale,  by  Alexander  Gordon, 
A.  M.,  Edition,  1726.  Remarkable  Ruins  and  Romantic  Prospects  of  N- 
Britain,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Cordiner,  Banff,  2  vols.,  1788.  Penn- 
ant's Tour,  1790.  Observations  on  several  monumental  stones  in  North 
Britain,  by  J.  Logan;  F.  S.  A.,  Edin.,  with  14  engravings,  London 
Archaeologia,  1827.  The  illustrations  of  this  paper  seem  carefully  and 
correctly  drawn  and  engraven.  An  account  of  some  sculptured  pil- 
lars, &.C.,  by  John  Stewart,  of  Inchereek  hill,  Gr.  Prof.  Aberdeen: 
Trans.  Scoth  Antiq.  Soc-  Vol.  2,  &  c  &  c;  and  the  unpublished  collec- 
tion in  the  possession  of  the  present  writer,  who  has  been  for  years  en- 
gaged in  endeavouring  to  elicit  information,  by  comparing  with  each 
other  carefully  drawn  representations  of  these  monuments — information 
concerning  which  is  still  a  desideratum  in  archaeology. 

The  engravings  of  Gordon  are,  as  specimens  of  art,  extremely  rude 
and  defective,  but  tolerably  correct  so  far  as  they  go.  Cordiner's  are  de- 
faced with  the  abomination  of  affected  ornaments  to  an  extent  which 
makes  them  utterly  worthless  as  references.  Pennant's  are  occasionally 
good :  they  seem  to  have  been  taken  by  his  servant,  without  the  super- 
intendence of  the  traveller  himself,  and  are  occasionally  quite  unworthy 
of  trust.  The  drawings  of  Logan  and  others  in  the  ArchsBological  and 
Scottish  Antiquarian  Transactions,  seem  faultless ;  as  also  are  those  in 
the  new  Statistical  Account  To  save  space  in  references,  the  name  of 
the  author  alone  is  given  in  the  subjoined  list. 

Aberlemno,  Forfarshire: —  described  by  Boethius  and  Buchan- 
an, figured  by  Gordon,  Cordiner  and  Pennant,  and  in  unpublished  col- 
lection. The  stone  is  in  good  preservation.  It  is  situated  at  the  west 
end  of  the  parish  church,  apparently  deeply  immersed  in  the  gronnd : — 
Described  by  Stewart. 

Abirnethib,  Perthshire: — ^Two  rude  blocks  of  trap,  very  charac- 
teristically figured ;  dug  from  the  foundation  of  an  old  house  in  1830. — 
Unpublished  collection. 

Auldbar,  Forfarshire:— a  very  well  preserved  cross.       It  is  mi* 
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nutcl}'  described  hy  Penr.apt,  who  did  not  profess  to  have  seen  it  There 
is  no  published  drawing  of  it.  From  1778  it  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
lost  sight  of.  It  was  in  1832  dug  from  under  a  heap  of  rubbish,  :is 
something  then  for  the  first  time  discorered.  It  is  now  carefully  kept 
at  Auld  Bar  castle. —  Unpublished  collection. 

BalkellOi  Forfarshire: — 6  miles  north  of  Dundee;  mentioned 
by  Gordon ; — stone  broken,  and  much  injured, — Unpublished  collection. 

Balkourie,  near  Meigle  Forfarshire :—alarge but  rude  block, 
with  sculpture,  (No.  2)  and  other  half  eflfaced  characters,  without  i 
oross. —  Unpublished  collection. 

BEAULiuin  Ross  hire: —  a  cross  described  and  figured  by  Cordiner. 

Bennachie  Gairioch,  Aberdeenshirk,  figured  and  described  by 
Gordon  and  Cordiner,  more  accurately  by  Logan,  ArchsBologia,  called 
Maiden-stone,  defaced  on  one  side. 

Camus  Cross,  Monikie,  FoRfARdHiRE: — a  large  cruciform  stone  in 
good  preservation,  were  it  not  so  thickly  covered  over  \(ith  lichens :  de- 
scribed by  Boethius,  IloUingshead,  and  Buchanan,  as  the  funeral  monu- 
ment of  a  Danish  chief,  shin  845 ;  figured  by  Gordon,  who  gives  a 
description  from  the  Latin  MS.  of  Commissary  Maule,  1600. — Unpub- 
lished<:ollection. 

Crail  Slab:— in  the  church  floor,  sculptured  only  on  one  side; 
no  published  description — discovered  1837. — Unpublished  collection. 

Crieff  Cross  of  Perthshire: —  figured,  in  Trans.  Scot.  Ant. 
1821,  very  much  mutilated ;  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  village  as  a  mark- 
et cross. — Unpublished  collection. 

CossENS— near  Glammis,  Forfarshire : — cross,  described  and  figured 
by  Gordon — described  and  called  St.  Orlans  Stone  in  the  new  Statistical 
Account.  Unpublished  collection. 

Cross— Town,  Aberlemno,  Forfarshire: — One  very  superb  cross  and 
two  lesser  ones  in  perfect  preservation,  close  by  the  side  of  the  Forfar  and 
Brechin  road ;  the  same  group  as  that  at  Aberlemno.  These  stones  have 
always  been  objects  of  attraction  to  antiquaries.  Drawings  (incorrect  as 
usual)  are  given  by  Gordon,  Cordiner  and  Pennant.  —  Unpublished  col- 
lection. 

Callage,  Perthshire: — a  fine  stone  not  any  where  described. 

Creich  : — "There  is  an  obelisk  near  the  church  of  Creich  in  SuUier- 
land,    14  feet  high  by  4  broad,   richly  sculptured,  and  said  to  be  the 
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burial  place  of  a  Danish  Prince.'* —  Chalmer's  Caledonia,  vol.  1  p.  466. 
This  is  nowhere  else  described,  that  I  am  aware  of. 

DoGTON,  Kinglassie,  Fife  : — A  broken  cross  described  and  very  cor- 
rectly drawn  by  Pennant ;  called  Doctan,  described  in  new  Statistical  Ac- 
count;— Unpublished  collection. 

DuNNiCH AN,  Forfarshire: — A  rude,  but  well  marked  stone,  described 
by  Gordon,  now  built  into  a  park  wall. 

DuNKELD,  Perthshire. — Two  large  crosses  mutilated,  used  for  many 
years  as  gate  posts,  stood  neglected  at  the  door  of  the  Cathedral ;  one  of 
them  turned  upside  down. — No  published  account  of:  unpublished  collection. 
Duplin,  Perthshire; — A  fine  cruciform  stone  quite  entire,  described  by 
Pennant  and  Gordon. — No  published  drawing. — Unpublished  collection. 
Dyke,  near  Forres  in  Moray: — Cordiner  gives  a  drawing  of. 
Dyce, — church,  of  figured  by  Logan;  in  good  preservation.     Ar- 
chaeologia,  1827. 

Edderton,  in  Ross-shire  :—'<  There  is  another  obelisk  which  is  10 
feet  high,  with  carved  figures,  which  stands  in  the  parish  of  Edderton  in 
Ross-shire.' '  It  is  said  by  popular  voice  to  be  the  monument  of  a  Prince 
of  Denmark,  who,  having  fallen  in  battle,  was  interred  there.  Chalmers's 
Caledonia,  Vol.  I.  p.  466. 

Essie,  Forfarshire. — A  very  richly  carved  cross  near  the  old  church 
yard.  It  is  figured  and  described  by  Cordiner,  1780.  Like  the  Auld- 
bar  stone,  it  seems  to  have  been  broken,  carried  away  and  lost  sight  of, 
till  it  was  exhumed  and  re-erected  by  the  parish  clergyman,  about  20 
years  since. — Unpublished  collection. 

Elgin,  Moray. — Only  one  side  of  the  stone  visible,  the   other  built 

into  the  church  wall;  well  represented  by  Logan.      Arch»ologia,  vol.  22. 

Far. — "  At  the  church  of  Far,  Sutherlandshire,  there  is  a  sculptuied 

stone,  said  to  be  the  monument  of  a  Danish  Chief."  —  Caledonia,  Vol.  I. 

p.  466. 

FoRDOUN,  Meams-shire. — A  finely  preserved  stone,  dug  out  beneath 
the  old  parish  church,  accurately  represented  by  Professor  Stewart  of 
Aberdeen,  and  described  by  him  as  *'  probably  a  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Kenneth  III.,  who  is  said  by  Fordoun,  Wintroun,  and  Boethi- 
us,  to  have  been  murdered  near  Fettercaime,  A.  D.  994,  by  Fenella  or  Fe- 
nelli,  in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  her  son." 

FoRRES — Sueno's  Pillar,  near  Forres,  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
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thete  monuments^  both  for  its  magnitude  and  the  richness  of  its  sculpture. 
It  is  situated  between  Forres  and  Elgin,  and  is  25  feet  in  height,  and  4  in 
breadth  at  the  base.  It  has  been  badly  figured  by  Gordon,  Cordiner  and 
others.  It  contains  on  one  side  a  cross,  on  the  other  the  usual  pictorial 
sculpture.  I  have  not  examined  this  obelisk,  and  the  published  en^ 
gravingson  it  are  so  discordant  and  manifestly  unfaithful,  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  them.  It  seems  to  belong  to  the  class  under  review, 
but  the  usual  emblems  appear  awanting,  though  the  general  sculpture  is 
characteristic.  It  has  always  been  assigned  to  the  Danes,  and  known 
indeed  as  a  monument  of  the  chief  Sueno,  who,  it  is  said,  was  here  defeat- 
ed and  slain.  Boethius  is  the  earliest  writer  who  treats  of  it :  in  which 
he  is  followed  by  Buchanan,  as  well  as  by  Gordon  and  others  —  **  This 
stone  is  supposed,  probably  erroneously,  to  hare  been  erected  in  comme- 
moration of  the  Scottish  victory"  (say  the  writers  of  the  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  England) ;  "  but  what  can  we  make  of  the  Elephant  by  which 
it  is  surmounted  ?"  The  cut  given  by  them  as  well  as  by  O'Brien  (Round 
Towerses),  is  taken  from  Cordiner  s  engravings. 

FowLis,  Wester,  in  Perthshire, — There  is  a  very  fine  cross,  with,  on 
the  opposite  side,  a  religious  procession.  Mr.  Gough  (Camden,  Lend. 
1789,)  states,  that  this  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  preceding  writer. 
It  is  of  one  stone  1 1  feet  high.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  new  Statistical 
Account  as  "  being  commemorative  of  a  wolf  hunt,  where  the  wolf,  being 
pursued  through  a  village,  snatched  off  the  head  of  a  child;'*  As  im- 
probable a  theory  as  can  well  be  conceived. — Unpublished  collection. 

Glamis — Opposite  the  manse  door^  figured  by  Gordon,  Cordiner  and 
Pennant ;  described  by  Boethius,  and  Buchanan,  (nearly  all  subsequent 
writers  following  them,— as  a  tombstone  commemorative  of  the  mur- 
der of  Malcolm  II.  Anno  1033.  It  is  10  feet  high,  and  5  broad  at  the 
base.  There  is  a  similar  stone  within  Glamis  Parish,  and  another  at  the 
village  of  Cossens  uear  by,  (vide  Cossens)  all  ascribed  to  the  same  source. 
—Unpublished  collection. 

Invbrkbithing — ^figured  and  described  by  Gordon,  noticed  in  Statis- 
tical Account,  considered  Danish  by  both. 

InVbrmay  Perthshire  within  the  inclosures ;  noticed  by  Gordon. 

KiNKARDiNB,  near  Auchterarder,     Perthshire.      Stone  in  good 
preservation;  no  published  description. 
KiNifBLLAR  churchyard^  RosS'Shire,     Logan.  Arch«Bologia»  XXll. 
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Largo  Fife. — A  small  bnt  well  marked  cross,  just  beiiiad  Largo 
house.  The  one  side  is  concealed,  being  built  into  the  court  yard  walL-^ 
New  Statistical  Account. — Unpublished  collection. 

LiNDORES,  Fifeshire. — On  an  eminence  called  the  Kaim  hill  of 
Lindores,  near  Newburgh,  there  is  a  rude  block  marked  with  the  symbols 
1  and  2.      Its  genuineness  is  doubtful. — Unpublished  collection. 

Mains  op  Strathmartin,  Foffarshire^ — In  the  Schoolmaster's 
garden  wall,  su])posed  to  be  of  this  same  class,  carving  uninteresting, 
without  characteristic  symbol. — Unpublished  collection 

lNCHT0m,  Forfarshire. — What  seems  a  fine  cross  but  of  small  size. 
The  ornaments  of  one  side  concealed.  Forms  the  step  of  a  stair  leading 
to  the  church-yard. — No  published  account. 

Meiole.—  A  splendid  group,  consisting  of  two  superbly  carved 
stones  with  crosses,  and  a  great  many  sculptured  blocks  and  slabs,  which 
may  probably  have  formed  the  sides,  end,  and  cover,  of  a  sarcophagus,  like 
that  of  St.  Andrew's.  Boethius,  Buchanan,  and  W.  H.  Maule  in  his  MS. 
history  of  the  Picts,  described  these  as  monumental  stones  to  a  Queen 
Venora  or  Fenella,  and  are  followed  by  most  other  authors.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts,  for  her  murders  and  adulteries, 
about  the  9th  century.  She  is  said  by  others  to  have  been  the  wife  of  the 
celebrated  King  Arthur.  '' Perhaps  the  carvings  on  these  stones," 
sagaciously  conjectures  Gordon,  "  as  it  sometimes,  happens,  may  have 
given  rise  to  this  conjecture;  they  are  all  carefully  kept  and  in  good 
preservation." — Unpublished  collection. 

MuoDRUM,  near  Newbwgh^  Fife. — ^A  large  but  rude  block  describ- 
ed by  Camden,  Gordon,  and  Pennant,  correctly  figured  in  the  new 
Statistical  Account  of  Fife ;  erroneously  there  and  in  Swan's  Views 
of  Fife,  connected  with  MacDuflTs  cross. — Unpublished  collection. 

MoNiFiETH,  Forfarshire, — A  sculptured  but  well  preserved  frag- 
ment, built  into  the  church  wall. — Unpublished  collection. 

MoRTLACH,  Aberdeenshire. —  A  large  stone  figured  by  Logan.  Ar- 
chelogia,  vol.  XXII. 

Newton,  Foss-shire.—A  very  rude  but  well  marked  stone,  referred 
to  by  Logan.  Archsaologia,  XXII. 

Nioo,  Ross-shire.  "  There  is  a  similar  stone  to  that  of  Standwick— 
in  the  church  yard  of  Nigg,  which  tradition  also  assigns  to  the  Danes/' 
Chalmers's  Caledonia,  vol.  L|  p.  466. 
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PiTMUiRS  Cross,  Forfarshire, — Broken  over  by  the  transept ,  very 
much  defaced ;  seems  to  belong  to  the  Aberlemno  group. — ^Unpublished 
collection. 

PiTNAPPiE,  Aberdeenshire,  #  *  ♦  ♦ 

R0TH VEN,  Banff, — Rudely  sculptured  and  much  defaced. — Logan ; 
Archeelogia. 

Rhynib  M uir,  of  Aberdeenshire,  Two  large  stones,  one  2  feet  by 
10,  the  other  1  foot  by  9 ;  both  figured  by  Logan.  Archseloogia :  with 
two  others — dimensions  not  known. 

St.  Andrew's,  Fife. — In  digginga  very  deep  grave  in  t^e  Cathedral 
yard  of  St.  Andrew's,  a  little  north  of  the  celebrated  square  tower,  in  1833, 
a  large  slab,  sculptured  with  hunting  scenes,  and  the  figures  of  men  on 
horseback,  of  lions,  asses,  and  other  animals,  was  met  with,  together  with 
a  variety  of  other  fragments ;  they  were  for  sometime  tumbled  about, 
broken  and  partly  carried  away  ;  the  present  writer,  from  the  character  of 
their  carving,  at  once  pronounced  then  to  be  the  fragments  of  a  magnifi- 
cent stone  coffin  belonging  to  the  same  order  of  monuments  as  that  under 
discussion.  The  Rev.  C.  Lyon,  a  zealous  local  antiquary,  immediately 
caused  search  to  be  made  for  other  fragments  pronounced  to  be  awan ting;  s 
considerable  number  of  which  were  found  in  1836,  and  had  correct  draw- 
ings very  carefully  taken  of  the  pieces  most  entire.  When  put  together, 
it  proved  to  be  a  most  elaborately  carved  Sarcophagus ;  the  one  end  and  a 
portion  of  the  side  and  corner  are  all  that  are  awanting  (  Vide  plate  fig.). 
To  the  scandal  of  the  oldest  university  in  Scotland,  this  most  interesting 
relic  is  still  tumbled  about  in  pieces  without  the  smallest  consideration  or 
regard.  A  portion  of  it  is  figured,  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Lyon,  in 
the  Pictorial  History  of  England ;  in  which  however  it  is  incorrectly  des- 
cribed. Dr.  Dibbin  having  carried  a  piece  of  this  stone  away  with  him, 
has  it  correctly  represented  in  his  2d.  vol. ;  he  considers  it  as  early  Saxon. 
— Unpublished  collection. 

St.  Madoes,  Perthshire, — A  monument  very  rudely  sculptured  on 
one  side,  but  extremely  rich  and  variegated  on  that  on  which  is  the  cross. 
This  is  in  *i  state  of  fine  preservation;  more  for  the  good  fortune  of 
the  cross  than  the  credit  of  the  local  antiquarian  taste,  it  lies  buried  in 
the  soft  earth  of  the  church  yard ;  whence  its  repose  was  first  disturbed 
in  1835.  It  has  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  noticed  by  any  anti- 
quary.-^Unpublished  Collection. 
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Stanowick,  RosS'Shire — A  fine  cross,  figured  by  Cordiner,  copied 
and  commented  on  by  O'Brien  (  Round  Towers).  Chalmers  says  of  this, 
*<  At  Stand  wick,  in  the  parish  of  Nigg,  on  the  east  shore  of  Ross,  there 
stands  an  obelisk  with  the  sculptures  of  hearts  and  a  cross ;  and  here 
tradition  accounts  that  the  three  sons  of  a  Danish  King  were  interred." 
Caledonia ;  vol.  I.  p.  466. 

Wick.  <'  At  Wick  m  Caithness  there  is  a  monumental  stone  with 
hieroglyphic  characters,  said  to  be  the  monument  of  a  Danish  Prince." 
Chalmer  at  Sup. 

From  the  extent  of  country  over  which  these  relics  prevail,  com- 
prising the  whole  eastern  and  midland  parts  of  Scotland,  from  the  Forth 
to  the  northermost  part  of  Caithness  ;  and  from  the  perfect  uniformity, 
under  whatever  designation  they  may  pass,  or  whatever  history  tradition 
may  assign  them,  of  their  carvings,  style  of  sculpture  and  hieroglyphic 
symbols,  we  seem  perfectly  entitled  to  draw  this  one  inference  at  least,  that 
the  whole  of  these  monuments  are  of  one  class,  and  had  the  same  general 
set  of  objects  in  view:  that  they  were  erected  under  similar  circumstances, 
and  when  the  same  general   customs  and   mode   of  sculpture  prevailed 
amongst  all  their  erectors.     As  we  have  no  recorded  statements  of  any 
thing  peculiar  in  this  way  ever  having  prevailed  in  Scotland,  we  seem 
entitled  either  to  suppose  the  period  of  their  erection  anterior  to  the  ex« 
istence  of  written  history,  or  even  of  distinct  tradition  ;  or,  to  assume  that 
the  custom  of  raising  these  sculptured  crosses  was  but  of  brief  duration ; 
otherwise  we  could  hardly  fail  to  have  some  notices  of  a  thing  so  remarka- 
ble either  by  the  contemporary  writers  of  other  countries,  or  as  handed 
down  by  tradition  to  our  own.      Vague  as  these  conjectures  are,  they  are 
all  which  we  are  entitled  to  form,  from  the  facts  before  us,  as  to  the  date 
or  mode  of  their  erection.    We  cannot  concur  with  the  idea  of  O'Brien^  that 
they  are  older  than  the  Christian  era.*      The  crosses  which  he  makes  out 
to  have  existed  as   religious  symbols   before   the  Christian  era,  or  to  be 
found  at  present  in  heathen  countries  as    religious  symbols,  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  those  on  the  sculptured   stones,  which  are  uniformly  of  the 
shape  designated  "  The  Cross  of  Calvary''  in  heraldry.      It  is  worthy  of 
remark  at  the  same  time,  that  in  no  single  case  of  a  well  marked  monument 
of  the  class,  do  we  find  the  representation  of  a  crucifixion.     The  case  of 

*  This  observation,  though  correct  &■  concerns  the  drawings  and  descrip- 
tion of  O'Brien,  requires  to  be  received  with  some  modifications. 
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the  goodly  Burn-stone,  near  Perth,  would  he  an  exception  to  this  could  it 
he  proved  to  helong  to  this  class  of  relics:  hut  though  in  general  form 
and  aspect  it  resembles  them,  its  sculptures  are  so  defective,  that,  differing 
from  them  as  it  does  in  this  most  characteristic  particular,  I  have  left  it  out 
of  the  list.  Nor  is  it  possihle  they  can  have  fallen  much  within  this  era. 
Fordoun,  who  wrote  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  does  not  notice  their 
existecce,  and  to  ^e  must  therefore  assume  them  to  have  been  consi- 
dered by  him  of  no  importance.  The  same  thing  holds  of  Wintoon,  who 
wrote  nearly  contemporaneously  (1420),  though  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  quite  independently  of  Fordoun.  By  the  time  of  Hector  Boece, 
A.  D.  1500,  the  more  remarkable  groups  of  them  seem  to  have  attracted  at- 
tention ;  but  authentic  tradition  was  as  silent  regarding  them  as  at  present, 
and  the  ideas  of  their  deseribers  as  cloudy  as  are  those  of  the  antiquarians 
of  our  own  time.  For  the  history  of  Scotland  by  contemporary  writers, 
before  the  time  of  Fordoun,  we  must  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  native 
country  and  rely  on  English  or  French  writers,  who,  though  less  copious 
than  might  be  desired,  seem  to  have  devoted  no  little  consideration  to  our 
affairs.  The  line  of  these  from  the  time  of  Bede  in  the  6th  century,  is 
tolerably  continuous.  The  utter  silence  of  the  whole  of  them  in  re- 
ference to  a  set  of  monuments  whose  existence  must  have  been  matter 
of  national  importance,  and  which  must  themselves,  for  a  long  period,  have 
been  subjects  of  deep  national  reverence,  implies,  that  since  the  year  500, 
they  have  neither  been  erected  nor  greatly  reverenced.  We  have  from  an 
architectual  fact,  an  indirect  evidence  of  their  very  great  antiquity.  The 
church  of  St.  Vigeans,  near  Arbroath,  is  known  to  have  been  built  con- 
siderably before  the  Abbey  of  Arbroath,  which  was  founded  by  David  I., 
A.  D.  1200.  In  the  wall  near  the  foundation  of  the  north  transept,  we  find 
one^f  these  monuments  used  as  a  common  building  stone  and  luckily  not 
defaced.  It  is  apparent  from  this,  that  before  1200,  these  relics,  the  ela- 
borateness of  whose  carving,  irrespective  of  the  greatness  of  their  number, 
-proves  the  deep  and  long  enduring  reverence  which  must  have  been  at- 
tached to  them,  had  lost  all  consideration  in  the  ej'es  of  even  the  priest- 
hood, or  had  fallen  into  utter  disesteem.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  em- 
blem of  the  cross  brings  them  witliin  the  limits  of  the  Christianization  of 
Scotland,  and  that  the  silence  of  English,  and  ignorance  of  Scottish,  his- 
torians, as  to  the  true  theory  of  their  erection,  carries  their  date  beyond 
the  6th  century,  we  shall  obtain  a  set  of  conditions  very  concordant  with 
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each  other,  to  give  us  a  plausible  conjecture  at  least  on  this  mysterious 
subject  We  are  disposed  to  assume,  that  while  these  monuments  might 
commemorate  the  death,  or  mark  the  spot  of  interment,  of  eminent  in- 
dividuals, that  they  were  also  objects  of  religious  worship — in  fact  mono- 
lith shrines.  They  prevail  all  over  the  ancient  Pict  land,  and  hardly  be- 
yond it.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that,  about  this  period,  a  colony 
of  Irish  became  located  in  Scotland,  who  would,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
bring  their  habits  and  customs  along  with  them.  "  The  existence  of  the 
celebrated  Round  Towers  in  these  two  districts  alone  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  is  a  striking  proof  of  their  early  connection  ;  and  though  the  perfect 
identity  of  the  sculptures  on  the  crosses  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland  has  not 
as  yet  been  so  thoroughly  established  as  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
Roimd  Towers,  their  similitude  is  so  extreme  and  their  existence  so 
remarkably  adstricted  to  these  two  countries,  of  the  history  of  this  period 
of  peculiar  darkness. 

The  sacrificial  processions  on  various  of  these  monuments — on  that  of 
Fowlis  Wester  in  particular, — as  well  as  the  representation  of  other  re- 
ligious^ceremonies,  seem  to  point  to  Pagan  observances,  then  last  being  ob- 
literated by  the  prevailing  creed.  On  thecofSn  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  on  the 
crosses  at  Duplin  and  Auldbar  in  Scotland,  and  on  that  of  Kells  in  Ireland, 
we  ^ave  the  representation  of  a  man  tearing  open  the  jaws  of  a  lion  or 
other  wild  animal,  in  attitude  so  precisely  similar,  that  they  might  pass  for 
copies  from  the  same  original,  and,  in  all  likelihood,  referred  to  the  same 
event.  The  idea  of  Mr.  Logan,  that  the  complicated  carved  work  and 
reticulated  interlacings  represented  on  them  all,  is  part  of  the  bardic  cus- 
tom of  tying  the  mystic  twig,"  seems  more  than  plausible.  Arclueologia, 
XXIL 


Art.  VII.  —  Notice  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  on  ten 
Hindu  gold  coinSy  found  at  the  village  of  Hewli,  in  the 
Southern  Konkan,  and  presented  by  Government :  also  on  a 
collection  of  gold  Zodiac  coins  of  the  Emperor  Jehangir. 

The  ten  gold  coins  transmitted,  by  Government,  for  the  acceptance 
of  the  Society,  weigh  each  68  grains :  and  have  generally  on  one  side  the 
figure  of  a  liou,  with  an  inscription  below  in  Telagu  letters,  Balya  Shri^ 
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(  3  3J  H  )  which  may  he  translated  prosperity  to  the  Bali;  and  which 
are  ohlations  of  food  offered,  at  the  four  cardinal  points,  to  Indra  god  of 
the  firmament,  Fa  ma  judge  of  the  dead,  Varuna  the  ocean,  and  Soma  the 
moon.*  Two  of  the  coins  are  hammered  and  quite  plain  on  one  side ; 
having  on  the  other  stamped  symbols  for  the  four  preceding  deities,  in- 
dicated by  letters,  among  which  I  recognize  the  Telagu  letter  K  (  $  ) 
standing  for  Yama,  and  the  cave  cA.  (  4>  )  for  Soma :  The  centre  symbol 
must  therefore  be  intended  for  Vaivaswat  or  the  sun.  On  the  reverse  of 
six  of  the  coins  we  find  written  within  a  circle  the  word  JRudra^  a  name 
for  Siva ;  and  on  another  of  them  the  TrisuU  or  emblem  of  Siva^  with 
an  inscription  below  in  Deva  Nagari,  or  Shrimanya  Devaya  (4l<7l<^ 
l^TTT  )  to  the  prosperous  god.  This  last  is  the  newest  of  the  series  and 
indicates  the  establishment  of  the  Saivite  worship. 

In  the  McKenzie  collection  of  Hindu  gold  coins,  two  of  them  arc 
enumerated  as  the  Sinha  Mudra  Fanam^  or  the  Fanam  with  the  lion 
impression,  without  any  further  information  being  given  regarding  them. 
These  and  the  ones  now  under  consideration  may,  with  much  probability, 
be  assigned  to  the  successors  of  the  Andhra  Kings  of  Telingana ;  or  the  Na- 
rapati  Sovereigns  of  Warangal,  who  appear  to  have  been  originally  fea- 
datories  of  the  Chalukya  Kings  of  Kalyani,  This  family  is  kno^n  by  the 
name  of  the  Kakataya  Princes  of  Warangal,  who  at  the  commenc^roeot 
of  their  career,  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era,  were  Jains. 
Their  original  residence  was  AnumaJionday  from  whence,  sometime  after 
Sal.  1010,  A.  D.  1088,  these  Princes  removed  to  Warangal,  which  be- 
came their  capital,  and  represented  the  chief  Hindu  state  of  Southern  In- 
dia, till  destroyed  by  the  Mahomedans,  during  the  reign  of  Ghias-ad-dio 
Toghlak  of  Delhi,  Hejirah.  721.  AD.  182.  The  then  reigning  Prince  of 
Warangal  is  called  in  Colonel  Briggs'  translation  of  Ferishta  Ludder  Dew: 
being  an  evident  mistake  for  his  real  name  jRudra  Deva :  whose  posses- 
sions appear  to  have  been  l^ounded  on  the  North  West  by  those  of  JRama 
Raja  of  Devagiri,  the  modern  Daolatabad. 

The  coins  now  submitted  for  examination,  having  on  the  reverse  the 
name  of  Rudra.  may  have  been  struck  during  the  reign  of  the  Prince  just 
mentioned ;  but  there  are  good  grounds  for  assigning  them  a  higher  anti- 

*  See  perpetual  obligations  of  a  householder  in  Wilson*!  translation  of  the 
Vishnu  Parana,  Quarto  p.  302. 
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quity,  or  the  beginning  of  A.  D.  1100 :  as  at  this  time  the  second  of  the 
Kakataya  Princes  of  Warangal,  named  Rudra  Dtca^  adopted  the  Saiva 
in  place  of  the  Jain  faith,  and  built  many  temples  io  Sivoy  or  Mahadeva, 
in  order  to  expiate  the  crime  of  having  killed  his  father.  Only  one 
decisively  Saivite  coin  appears  in  this  collection,  and  is  the  most  recent 
of  the  series :  all  the  others  indicating  the  prevalence  of  the  Jain  practice 
of  astrology,  and  the  worship  of  the  Bali  or  Baliah,  which  are  sidereal 
spirits. 

Zodiac  coins  of  Jehangir. 

The  Zodiac  coins  of  the  Emperor  Jehangir,  consisting  of  Silver  Rupees 
and  Gold  Mohurs,  are  now  procurable  with  much  difficulty  in  India;  while 
there  are,  I  believe,  existing  collections  of  them  which  have  been  carried 
to  Europe.  Catrou,  in  his  history  of  the  Moghal  dynasty  (page  147), 
states  that  the  celebrated  Empress  Nur-Jehany  better  known,  as  the  fa- 
vourite wife  of  the  Emperor,  by  the  title  Nur-Mahaly  or  the  light  of  the 
Palace,  caused  these  coins  to  be  struck ;  when,  to  obtain  full  possession  of 
her  husband's  heart,  she  procured  the  banishment  of  all  rivals  in  his  affec- 
tions, or  removed  them  by  less  mnocent  means.  John  Bowman,  Esquire^ 
is  in  possession  of  a  fine  collection  of  these  Gold  Mohurs ;  all  of  which, 
excepting  those  bearing  the  zodiac  signs  of  Cancer  and  Capricomus,  were 
struck  at  Agra.  The  two  last  were  issued  from  the  Mint  at  Ahmeda- 
bad.  On  the  obverse  of  each  are  the  names  of  Akbar  and  Jehangir,  in- 
scribed in  Persian  letters,  and  dated  in  the  ISth  year  of  the  Jalus,  or  per- 
sonal era  of  the  Emperor  Jehangir;  which  on  some  of  the  coins  is  accom- 
panied by  figures  48,  intended  to  represent  as  would  appear  the  48th  year 
of  the  personal  era  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  or  Hejira  1011 ;  when  Akbar 
proclaimed  himself,  on  his  arrival  at  Agra,  Emperor  of  the  Dekhan.  The 
)  18th  year  of  Jehangir  s  personal  reign  corresponds  however  with  Plejira 

1 027 ;  when  the  Emperor,  after  an  absence  of  five  years  in  Gujarat,  returned 
I  to  his  Capital  of  Agra,  and  soon  after  lost  his  father-in-law,  the  father  of 

I  •         the  Empress  Nur-Mahal;  who  proposed  to  transmit  his  fame  to  posterity 
t  by  perpetuating  his  memory  in  a  monmnent  of  solid  silver,  and  with  the 

same  view  may  have  caused  these  Zodiac  coins  to  be  struck. 

(  Signed  )     James  Bird, 
Sec.  B.  B.  R.  As.  Society. 

I 
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Art.  VIII. — On  the  origin  of  the  Hcmaiyqrj^a^  cp- 

phabetSy  by  James  Bird,  Escpiire.  •  .  -v^  -^\,^  \ 

I 

In  making  public  translations  of  the  Hamaiyaric  ipscripHonSy  frc{m 

Aden  and  Sabay  embraced  in  Art.    IV* ofthe* present  number  of  th£  Sb- 

ciety*s  Journal,  it  was  my  intention  to  reserve  a  coqsideiiation  of  tl^  au0s- 

tion,  **  whether  this  alphabet  be  of  Greek  or  Semitic  origiuy**  tilKa  Jnore 

convenient  opportunity  might  permit  me  to  analyze  the  c)^ar&cter  oCmdiyi- 

dual  letters.    My  public  engagements  will  not,  however,  at  presen^t  admit 

the  execution  of  this  plan,  and  I  am  therefore  obliged  to  submit  an  imper- 

}  feet  outline  of  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  in  deference  io  the  advice  of  a 

friend,  who  suggested  the  propriety  of  publishing,  along  ;with  trandfttUms 

i,  of  the  inscriptions,  an  alphabet  of  the  character.      At  no  distant  ^period  I 

t  will  resume  the  subject  of  the  Hamaiyafic  and  Ethiopic  alphal^ts,  apd 

1!  endeavour  to  shew  that  the  former  had  its  origin  from  the  njjcient  PAo?^- 

I  ctauy  made  apparent  by  the  accurate  researches  of  the  learned  Gesenius; 

and  that  the  latter  differs  not  materially  from  the  former,  except  iahaving 

V  adopted  the  system  of  seven  Greek  vowels,  expressed  by  particular  marks 

'  and  modifications  of  the  letters  in  the  first  column,  which  Dr.  WvW  re- 

(  marks,  has  been  termed  Ghiz  ^WH ,  or  the  free,  in  ord^r  to  markets  pre- 

;j  eminence ;  because  the  letters,  in  this  column,  are  not  restricted  t(^particu- 

lar  vowel  terminations,  but  constituted  the  entire  system,  when  t^e  Bible 

was  translated  from  Greek  into  Ethiopicy  and  the  Abyssinians,  converted 

to  Christianity,  in  the  time  of  Frumentius,  received  the  Greek  l^^ptutes 

between  A.  D.  325  and  385. 

The  Syriany  like  the  Hebrew  and  Phcenidany  consists  of  aaidpha|;>et 

of  22  letters,  written  from  right  to  left ;  which  are  either  separate  or  join- 

1  ed  wi^i  the  preceding  or  succeeding  characters ;  but  the  Hamaiyaric  of 

f^""^^  inscriptions,  found  on  the  coast  of  Southern  Arabia,  has  on  the  oontrary 

I  an  alphabet  of  25,  if  not  26  letters,  written  from  left  to  rightt  for  it  is 

I  probable  that  further  research  will  discover  that  the  Hamaiyaric  embraces 

[  the  whole  26  letters,  composing  the  alphabet  of  the  Gkizy  or  podem 

I  Ethiopic.     The  scheme  and  arrangement  of  the  latter,  called,  frbm  two 

\  syllables  of  the  series  belonging  to  its  first  letter,  U  U  %  'h  Ho  He  Yd 

i  Ty  differs  from  that  of  the  Phcenician  and  Hebrew,  which  commences 

with  Aleph  and  Betf  but  an  inspection  of  the  accompanying  alphabetical 

table,  plate  XIII,  will  render  evident  to  the  most  unlearned  observer, 
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that  the  names  of  22  letters  in  modern  JSthiopicy  corresponding  in  cha- 
racter with  the  Hamaiyaric  of  inscriptions  from  Arabia,  and  the  EtMo^ 
pic  of  inscriptions  from  Axtim  and  Tigr^y  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
names  and  power  of  the  22  PhiBtiician  and  Samaritan  Hebrew  Utters^ 
from  which  they  were  derived.  In  some  of  the  inscriptions,  copied  by 
Messrs.  Hulton  and  Smith,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bedwin  town 
of  Deesy  distant  only  four  hours  from  Has  ShermOy  on  the  Southern 
coast  of  Arabia,  the  following  letters,  Bet,  Wawy  and3fat,  retain  their 
original  Phoenician  character,  viz.  A  A^,  but  have  not  been  inserted 
in  the  present  table. 

The  names  of  the  Hamaiyaric  letters^  corresponding  as  they  do  with 
those  of  the  Hebrew  and  Phcenidany  obviously  indicate  its  Semitic  origin ; 
and  no  doubt  can  exist  that  these  constitute  the  character,  anciently  known 
among  the  Arabs  as  Al  Musnady  or  the  propped ;  being  in  many  cases 
not  materially  different  from  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  characters,  having 
only  the  addition  of  foot  props.  This  and  other  forms  of  the  Arabic  al- 
phabet, including  the  Kuficy  was  borrowed  from  the  Phoenician  and  He- 
brew letters,  that  were  in  current  use  among  the  Jews  from  the  second 
century  before  Christ  to  the  seventh  of  the  Christian  era.  Michaelis  in 
his  Grammatica  Syriaca,  pp.  22,  23,  correctly  asserts,  <<  Quo  tempore 
Arabes  a  Syris  literas  sumserunt  mutuas,  quod  factum  est  M  uhammedis 
state,  seculo  Septimo  ineunte  aut  paulo  antea,  tres  modo  vocales  habuisse 
Syros necesse  est,  tot  enim  ab  illis  acceperunt  Arabes,  FaihOy  Kesre,  Dam- 
mOy  quas  et  Cuphica  jam  scriptio  habuit,  totidemque  vocales,  Uteris  ipsis 
innexas  Sabiorum  sen  Galeloeorum  alphabetum  habet."  The  Hamaiyaricy 
like  the  character  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptionsy  seems  altogether  defi- 
cient in  vowel  signs,  which  as  Dr.  Wall  satisfactorily  shews  were  not  in 
use  when  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Bible  was  made  :  all  the  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  text  being,  at  this  time,  employed  as  signs  of  syllables,  begin- 
ning with  consonants  and  ending  with  vowels.*  The  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet were  all  consonental,  inclusive  o{  ^^  j(S  of  the  Arabic,  or  the 
Ain^  Alify  Wawy  and  Yod  of  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  which  were  term- 
ed quiescent  in  the  pointed  texts  of  the  Bible ;  but  were  afterwards  em- 
ployed as  vowel  signsy  as  seen,  from  the  Hamaiyaric  inscripHonSy  by  a 

**  Examination  of  the  ancient  orthography  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  original 
state  of  the  test  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  by  Charles  William  Wall,  O.  D,  Professor 
of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  vol.  11.  p.  S7I. 
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comparison  of  these  with  the  corresponding  words  in  Arabic.  The  Sy- 
rians had  at  first  only  three  vowels,  corresponding  to  the  same  in  Arabic ; 
but,  as  the  lUeroH  advanced  in  translating  the  Bible  and  other  works  into 
Greek,  they  endeavoured  to  express  all  the  sounds  of  the  proper  Greek 
names,  substituting  at  first  five  Greek  vowels,  and  subsequently  carrying 
them  as  fEur  as  seven  ;*  which  number  were  also  adopted  by  the  JEtkicp' 
tans  on  the  transfer  of  the  Hamaiyaric  character  to  the  shores  of 
Axum.  The  quiescent  letters  of  both  the  Arabic  and  JEthiopic  alpha*' 
bets  possess  no  sound  in  themselves,  till  animated  by  points;  and  the  Waw, 
on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  A  or  the  Hebrew  waw  so  modified  is 
'  found  to  retain  this  character  in  some  other  inscriptions,  such  as  the 
Bactrian  Pali,  from  Shah  Baz  Ghari ;  which,  as  can  be  clearly  shewn, 
had  a  kindred  origin  with  the  Pehlvi  writing  on  the  Persian  monuments 
of  Nakhshi  Eustanh  Nakhshi  Eqfib,  and  Tahhti  Bustan^  and  are  close* 
ly  allied  to  the  letters  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions ;  of  which  the  first 
dates  not  earlier  than  the  year  135  of  our  era.  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Wall, 
!  therefore,  "  that  it  was  from  reading  Greek  that  the  Jews  learned  the  use 

j  of  vowel  signs,  and  in  consequence  applied  three  of  their  letters  occasion- 

I  ally  to  this  use»  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cognate  letters  were 

afterwards  employed  in  unpointed  Syriac,  and  are,  at  this  moment,  em- 
|l  ployed  in  unpointed  Arabic,"f   is  so  consonant  to  truth  and  the  practice 

i  followed  in  the  Hamaiyaric  inscriptions  from  Southern  Arabia,  as  to  bring 

I  home  to  us  conviction,  that,  while  the  Hamaiyaric  is  a  derivative  from 

I  Phoenician,  it  at  the  same  time  employed  four  additional  characters  to  ex- 

press the  GredL  consonental  sounds  of  Zeta,  t   Eta,  ri  Viy  irand  Psi,  ^p 
'  as  apparent  in  the  comparison  made  of  the  several  alphabets.  Along  with 

this  adoption  of  Greek  vowels   and  additional  consonental  characters, 
I  the  Hamaiyaric  and  Ethiopic  alphabets  use,  as  numbers,  certain  figures  de- 

jj  rived  from  the  numerical  system  of  Greek  letters. 

j  I  If  the  opinions  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Hamaiyaric  and  JSthiopie 

|]  alphabets  be  correct,  and  of  which  I  entertain  not  a  doubt,  it  will  follow 

i  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Hamaiyaric  inscriptions  from  Ader^  and 

^1  those  translated  in  Art.  IV.  should  be  read  from  left  to  right,  like  mo- 

(I 

•  Grammatica  Syriaca  Joannif  Davidis  Michaeliv,  p.  24,  ei  Bibliotbeca 
I  Orientalif  Araemani  Tom.  1  p.  522. 

i  1  Wall*!  examination  of  Jewish  Orthography,  vol.  II  p.  221. 
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dern  JSthiopic;  and  made  use  of  diacritical  points,  such  as  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Syriac  by  the  Nestorian  Christians.  The  Ethiopic 
inscriptions,  on  the  reverse  of  the  Greek  tablet  at  Axum,  published  in  Mr. 
Salt's  Toyage  to  Abyssinia;*  and  written  in  precisely  the  same  character 
as  the  Hamaiyaric  of  Southern  Arabia,  read  from  left  to  right,  and  re- 
cord that'  John,  Bishop  of  Ethiopia,  taught  frotn  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  River  (Nile)  the  Sabeans  of  Hazramaa.  He  is  the  same  John  who 
was  sent,  as  appears,  into  Ethiopia,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tin A.  D,  521,  in  order  to  settle  the  Christian  faith  of  that  country,  and 
was  accompanied  by  several  missionary  assistants.  This  and  other  facts 
give  probability  to  the  opinion  that  the  Hamaiyaric  of  inscriptions,  in 
Southern  Arabia,  are  of  comparatively  modern  origin,  and  cannot,  at  the 
utmost,  have  an  antiquity  beyond  200  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ ; 
when,  on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees,  we  find  many  Hebrew  letters  cognate 
with  those  of  the  Hamaiyaric  inscriptions.  The  language  of  those  now 
translated  is  a  mixture  of  Ghiz  and  modern  Arabic ;  and  as  the  ad- 
jectives, found  in  the  inscriptions,  are  formed  on  the  principles  of  Ethiopic 
Grammar,  while  the  preposition  Ba^  used  both  in  Persian  and  Ethiopic  is 
found  in  them,  it  must  necessarily  follow  that  these  inscriptions  can  be  but 
little  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, several  centuries  after  it,  when  the  Hamaiyaric  sprung  from  the 
Phoenician,  altered  to  express  Greek  vowels  and  proper  names. 

The  comparatively  modern  origin  of  the  Hamaiyaric  alphabet  may  be 
also  deduced  from  what  we  know  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Coptic ; 
which,  cannot  be  traced  back  further  than  the  1st  Century  of  our  era, 
though  the  language  itself  existed  at  an  earlier  period.  When  the  early 
Christians  translated  the  Bible  into  Coptic,  the  versions  of  it  from  the 
Septuagint  were  written  from  left  to  right ;  and  where  Coptic  sounds  could 
not  be  expressed  by  Greek  letters  of  similar  force,  additional  Coptic  letters 
were  used.  In  this  manner  seven  additional  Coptic  characters,  were  added 
to  the  24  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  exhibiting,  in  this  respect,  a  re- 
markable similarity  with  the  practice  pursued  in  the  Hamaiyaric  characters, 
and  in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  from  Greek  into  Ethiopic.  We 
not  only  observe  this  anology  between  the  systems  of  the  two  alphabets, 
but  can  distinguish  an  almost  identity  of  character  between  the  seven  ad- 

*  Salt's  voyage  to  Abyssinia. 
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ditioiial  letters  of  the  Coptic  alphabet  and  those  similar  found  in  Ethiopic. 
The  following  seven  letters  not  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  W%^  ZrHlC  $ 
or  sh^f 9  ky  hy  Zy  Sy  iiy  will,  ou  a  comparison  with  the  alphabetical  table  of 
the  Hamaiyaric  here  submitted,  be  found  to  be  almost  identical  in  character. 

The  Semitic  orig^  of  theHamaiyaric  letters,  and  their  derivation  from 
the  Phoenician  may  be  yet  further  accounted  for  by  what  Masudi  in  his 
Golden  meadows,  and  other  Arabic  historians  reUte,  that  the  descendants 
of  Khatan  or  Yoktan,  inhabiting  Southern  Arabia,  used  the  Suryani,  or 
Syriac  language,  previous  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  several  dialects  now 
constituting  the  Arabic  lang^ge,  which  probably  derived  its  title,  poste- 
rior to  the  Exodus,  from  the  Hebrew  3"!  V  Araby  signifying  a  mixed  peo- 
ple. Philostorgius  further  relates  that  Syrians  were  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Ethiopic  ocean,  *<  Ad  maris rubriinquiiexteriarum  sinum 
sinistra  latere  degunt  Axumita,  ex  vocabtdo  Metropolis  ita  appelloH  .* 
urbium  enim  capfii  Auxumis  dicitur.  Ante  hos  autem  AuxumitaSf 
Orientem  versus^  ad  extimum  perdngentes  Oceanum,  dceolent  Si^  ab 
earum  quoque  regionwn  incolis  ita  dicti.  Etenim  Alexander  Macedo 
eos  ex  St^a  abductos,  illic  coUocavit :  qui  quidem  patria  Syrorum 
lingua  etiamnum  utuntur  /**  And  Strabo  notices  that  towards  Arabia 
Felix  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  there  were  Colonies  of  Sidonians,  Syrians,  and 
people  of  the  island  of  Arwad** 

1  must  therefore  dissent  from  an  opinion  expressed  in  a  late  publication, 
on  the  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia,  that  the  Hamaiyaric  characters 
only  consist  of  20  letters,  or  can  be  the  first  alphabet  of  mankind.f  Mr. 
Forster  terminates  his  observations  with  this  remarkable  conclusion,  <<there 
is  every  moral  presumption  to  favour  the  belief,  that,  in  the  Hisn  Ghorab 
inscriptions,  we  recover  the  alphabet  of  the  world  before  the  flood  \*  but 
neither  Palaeography  nor  Philology  will  bear  him  out  in  so  unphilosophi- 
cal  a  conclusion.  I  may  briefly  recapitulate  the  chief  points  which  argue 
against  the  correctness  of  his  interpretation  of  the  Aden,  Hisn  Ghorab, 
and  Nakab-al-Hajar  inscriptions.  1st.  The  Hamaiyaric  inscriptions  on  the 
coast  of  Southern  Arabia  are  precisely  in  the  same  character  as  the  Ethio- 
pic inscriptions  found  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Axum,  and  on  the  reverse 

•  Bibliotheca  Orientalis  Assemani,  Tom.  IV  p.  603. 

t  The  Historical  Geography  of  Arabia  by  the  Revd.  Chns.  Forster,  B.  D.  in 
2  vols.  London,  vol.  II.  p,  406. 
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of  the  Greek  Tablet  there ;  which  dates  not  earlier  than  the  4th  Century 
of  our  era.  2nd.  The  existence  in  Hamaiyaric  of  three  quiescent  letters, 
used  by  the  Syriac  as  vowels,  and  the  change  of  Ain,  into  ,a  t,  or  u;  sl 
practice  which  had  not  existence  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  drd.  The  striking  similarity  between  the  ancient  Hamaiyaricy 
and  alphabetic  characters  of  the  Modern  Ethiopicy  which  had  not  an 
antiquity  greater  than  the  time  of  Frumentius,  while  the  probability  is 
that  it  is  considerably  later,  or  aboUt  A.  D.  508,  when  Philoxenus  trans- 
lated the  Scriptures  into  Syriac,  and  adopted  the  system  of  the  Greek 
vowels.  4th.  The  introduction  into  Hamaiyaric  of  three,  if  not  four,  ad- 
ditional letters  to  express  Greek  sounds,  which  differed  from  those  of  the 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician.  5th.  The  figure  of  a  cross  accompanies  most  of 
the  inscriptions  from  Southern  Arabia,  and  is  very  apparent  below  the 
Hisn  Gborab  inscription,  indicating  its  comparatively  recent  and  Chris- 
tian character.  Such  seem  to  me  strong  reasons  for  differing  from  Mr. 
Forster,  and  from  his  system  of  reading  the  inscriptions  from  right  to  left, 
instead  of  from  left  to  right  as  in  modern  Ethiopic.  At  some  future  time 
I  will  return  to  this  subject. 


Art.  IX — Historical  Researches  on  the  Origin  and  Principles 
of  the  Bauddha  and  Jaina  Religions :  embracing  the  lead- 
ing  Tenets  of  their  System,  as  found  prevailing  in  various 
countries :  illustrated  by  descriptive  accounts  of  the  Sculp- 
tures in  the  Caves  of  Western  India,  with  translations  of 
the  cave  inscriptions  from  Kanari,  Ajanta,  Ellora,  Nasik, 
8fC.  indicating  the  connexion  of  these  caves  with  the  Topes 
and  Caves  of  the  Panjab  and  Afghanistan.  By  James  Bird. 
Esq.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  Member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
of  the  Bombay  Medical  Service. 

ANALYSIS. 

On  looking  at  the  Indian  provinces,  where  unquestionable  Bauddha 
monuments  remain,  we  are  surprised  at  the  great  extent  of  country,  over 
which  this  religion  was  spread ;  and  view  with  wonder  the  relics  which 
mark  its  former  existence :  scattered  as  they  are  from  the  caves  of  Balkh 
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Bamian,  and  the  Indus  westward,  to  the  confines  of  Nepal  and  the  Gan- 
ges eastward  ;  from  Kashmir  and  the  sources  of  the  Jelum,  on  the  north, 
to  the  southern  promontarv  of  Cape  Comorin,  and  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
The  state  and  principles  of  this  religion,  as  now  found  existing  in  Cey- 
lon, have  heen  well  illustrated  and  examined  hy  the  late  Honorahle  Mr. 
Tumour ;  its  condition  and  leading  tenets  in  China,  were  learnedly  ex- 
pounded by  the  late  Mr.  Remusat;  Mr.  Hodgson  in  his  various  papers 
on  Nepal  Buddhism,  published  in  Priasep's  Journal,  has  made  us  familiar 
with  Bauddha  religious  literature  in  Nepal ;  and  Mr.  Klaproth  has  per- 
formed for  us  a  like  service  regarding  that  of  Japan.  But  relative  to  the 
inscriptions  written  in  Prakrity  and  found  on  the  monuments  and  caves 
of  this  ancient  religion  throughout  India,  little  or  no  information  has 
been  conveyed  to  us  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  brilliant  discoveries 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Prinsep,  on  the  subject  of  Asoka's  monuments, 
and  the  observations  of  William  Erskine,  Esquire,  on  the  remains  of  the 
Buddhists  in  India,  published  in  the  3rd  Volume  of  the  Bombay  li- 
terary Society's  Transactions.  Our  selections  from  the  present  work, 
therefore,  though  desultory,  will  be  of  interest  to  those  general  readers, 
who  take  some  pains  to  inform  themselves  regarding  the  former  state  of 
India,  both  under  its  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  rulers. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  earliest  grammar  of  the 
Pali  language,  in  which  the  greater  body  of  Bauddha  literature  was  writ- 
ten, was  composed  in  the  Dekhan;  and  it  is  a  subject  worthy  of  learned  in- 
vestigation to  determine  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali 
grammatical  systems ;  with  which  question  the  comparative  antiquity  of 
the  Brahmanical  and  Bauddha  religions  is  closely  connected.  In  the  pub- 
lication from  which  we  are  now  about  to  quote,  the  author,  for  the  better 
investigation  of  his  subject,  has  done  so  under  the  following  heads : — 

JRirstf  a  description  of  the  principal  excavations  of  Western  India. 

Second,  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  Buddhism,  as  it  prevails  in  Ceylon, 
Burmah  and  Siam,  Tibet,  Tartary  and  China. 

Third,  translations  of  the  Western  Cave  inscriptions,  and  the  con- 
nexion of  these  with  Buddhism  as  it  now  prevails  in  other  countries. 

Fourth,  observations  on  the  symbolical  marks  preceding  the  inscrip' 
tions ;  their  similitude  to  those  on  the  coins  found  west  of  the  Indus  and  in 
the  Panjab,  and  on  the  connexion  between  the  Topes,  or  Buddhist  mau- 
solea  of  these  countries,  and  the  Western  Caves. 
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Fifth,  The  history  of  Buddhism  traced  and  illustrated. 

Under  the  first  head  he  describes  the  excavations  of  Karli,  Kanari,  Na- 
sik,  Junir,  Aurungabad,  Mahar,  Ajanta,  £llora»  Badami,  aud  Mahama<- 
laiapur.  The  caves  generally  consist  of  two  classes.  <^In  the  first  of  them 
the  objects  of  worship,  represented  by  the  sculptures,  are  confined  to  per- 
sonages and  manifestations  of  the  deity  belonging  to  the  simpler  and 
more  philosophical  form  of  Buddhism,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  at 
its  origin  ;  in  the  second,  the  variety  and  modifications  of  objects  worship- 
ped have  reference  to  the  more  complicated  and  extended  Brahmanical 
Pantheon,  the  Sakta  form, of  Hinduism,  the  worship  of  Siva  Bhairava,  in 
conjunction  with  his  consort  Umay  or  Parvati.  The  former,  characterized 
by  simplicity  of  design  and  execution,  consist  of  one  or  more  arched  tem- 
ples, which  contain  the  Dehgop^  or  stone  spire  of  an  hemispherical  form : 
and  these  are  surrounded  by  flat  roofed  excavations,  in  which  are  found 
one  or  more  sitting  images  of  Buddha,  a  number  of  small  cells,  and 
sometimes  broad  benches  running  round  the  apartments,  shewing  that 
such  were  dedicated  to  the  use  of  a  monastic  fraternity,  and  the  education 
of  disciples,  who  had  abandoned  the  world  in  order  to  submit  to  religious 
discipline.  These  temples  are  further  distinguished  by  having  long  in- 
scriptions in  alangruage,  which  is,  neither  pure  Pali  tior  Sanakrity  though 
approaching  sufficiently  near  either  to  be  intelligible  through  their  medi- 
um :  and  the  character  in  which  it  is  written  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
the  inscriptions  on  Aaokae  pillare  ;  which  was  in  use  we  know  during  the 
third  century  B.  C*  To  this  class  belong,  as  would  appear,  the  caves  of 
Karli,  Kanari,  Aurungabad,  Nasik,  Junir,  Mahar  on  the  Bankut  river,  and 
the  southern  ones  at  Ellora.  The  large  excavation  at  Kanari,  in  the  vi^ 
cinity  of  Bombay,  is  further  distinguished  by  having  in  front  of  it,  on  a 
ledge  of  the  mountain,  several  small  mounds,  or  burying  places  of  JRa- 
hatSt  or  Saints^  who  were  tenants  of  the  caves.  One  of  these,  a  dilap- 
idated pyramidal  building  of  earth  and  stone,  was  opened  by  me  in  1839 ; 
when  two  copper  urns  containing  human  ashes  were  found.  In  one  of  the 
urns  there  was  a  small  gold  box,  containing  a  fragment  of  white  cotton 
rag,  accompanied  by  a  pearl,  a  ruby,  and  some  small  pieces  of  gold :  in 
the  other  there  was  a  silver  box  along  with  the  ashes.  The  most  interest- 
ing relics  however  discovered  on  this  occasion  were  two  copper  plates,  one 
of  which  bore  an  inscription  in  the  Lath  character  of  the  caves,  and  the 
other  in  a  more  florid  writing,   simiUr  to  that  of  the  ChatHsgarh  and 
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Seoni  inscriptions  of  the  8th  and  9th,  centuries  ;  which  has  been  aptly 
enough  denonunated  the  Andhra  character^  and  from  which  the  alpha- 
bets of  the  southern  PeninsuUi  were  derived.  The  last  part  of  this 
inscription  contains  the  Bauddha  creed  as  inscribed  on  the  base  of  the 
image  from  Tirhut,  and  on  the  stone  extracted  from  the  Thupa  at  Sar- 
nathy  near  Benares;  identifying  these  as  B&uddha  Mausolea,  with 
which  the  Thupas  of  the  Punjab  and  Kabul  are  in  other  respects  an- 
alogous. 

<<  The  second  class  of  excavations^  to  which  belong  the  nine  middle 
caves  of  Ellora,.  those  at  Elephanta  and  Ba4^imi»  are  characterized  by  a 
more  florid  and  laboured  style  of  sculpture,  representing  groups  of 
many  armed  figures  of  Vishnu  and  Siva  in  their  various  avatars;  minia- 
ture scenes  of  battles  from  the  sacred  epics»  the  JRatnayana^  and  Maha- 
barcU;  triad  figures  of  Siva  in  union  with  the  fenude  principle,  or  Uma^ 
and  stone  lingas  in  the  recess.  A  greater  grandeur  of  design  and  spirit 
of  execution  is  observable  in  the  figures  of  this  class  than  in  the  simpler 
sculptures  of  the  earlier  Bauddha  College,  such  as  Kanari ;  and  exag^ 
geration  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  give  en^y  to  the  suggestions  of  ima- 
gination on  subjects  of  religion  to  which  they  refer.  Their  architec- 
tural character  too,  from  which  the  style  of  the  ancient  Hindu  temples 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  A.  D.  has  been  derived,  would  not 
indicate  that  such  is  the  early  efforts  of  a  rude  people,  emerging  from 
barbarism,  but  rather  that  it  has  been  matured  by  experience :  and  that 
though  the  types  of  Buddhism  and  Saivism  were  not  radically  different, 
when  the  two  religions  emanated  from  a  common  system,  yet  the  things 
here  typified  embrace  so  many  Brahmanical  combinations,  that  the  very 
presence  of  Saiva  symbols  and  images,  in  structures  exclusively  Bauddha, 
imply,  that  when  such  were  executed,  the  tenets  of  both  religions  were 
matter  of  high  debate  in  the  civil  society  of  India.  The  comparatively 
few  inscriptions  found  in  this  class  of  caves,  and  the  nearer  approach  of 
the  letters  to  the  present  alphabets  of  the  southern  Peninsula,  point  out 
the  more  modem  origin  of  the  structures  :  wbile  the  smaller  number  of 
tells  for  the  priests,  compared  to  the  extent  of  these  caves,  shew  that 
they  were  less  places  of  tranquillity  and  retirement,  for  monastic  establish- 
ments, than  of  public  resort  and  pilgrimage,  or  ThihoB^  for  the  great 
mass  of  the  people. 

<*  The  caves  of  Ajanta  are  of  a  character  intermediate  bei?reen  these 
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two  classes  of  excavations,  possessing  much  of  the  extent  and  grandeur 
of  the  latter,  but  without  the  same  marked  traces  of  Hinduism,  or  of 
Tantrika  principles,  that  are  found  engrafted  on  Buddhism  at  Ellora. 
Many  of  the  Bauddha  figures  would  here,  however,  appear  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  symbolical  representation  of  particular  animals  and  things, 
which  indicate  some  deviation  from  the  original  worship  oi  J^udd&a  Sa^ 
hytiy  and  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Bauddha  adaptation  of  Sakya*s  religion 
to  Vaishnava  principles,  as  explained  in  the  Sri  Bhagavata ;  by  whieh 
the  different  descents  and  forms  of  the  deity,  as  Vishnu,  are  made  the 
origin  of  the  Jain  saints.  The  images  in  the  different  ^aves  are  charac- 
terised by  being  repjresented  naked^  or  covered  by  a  robe,  and  have  dis- 
tinguishing marks  engraved  on  the  pedestals,  or  Sinhasan ;  such  as  the 
ape,  the  lotus,  the  wild  cow,  the  antelope,  the  goat,  and  the  kumbka  ^r 
jar ;  which  are  the  appropriate  symbols  of  the  Jain  saints,  Abhimandanu* 
Padmaprabha,  Vasupujaya,  Santi,  Kunthi,  and  Malli.  The  Bauddha  re^ 
ligion  of  Nepal  acknowledges  indeed  many  forms  of  Buddha,  mortal  and 
celestial ;  but  the  presence  of  the  Vam  symbols,  on  the  pedestals  of  the 
jmi^s  at  Ajanta,  their  clothed  and  naked  representations,  similar  to  the 
Swetambara  and  Digambara  images  of  the  Tirthankaras,  and  a  sculpture 
of  Garura,  supporting  the  roof  of  one  of  the  caves,  have  suggested  to 
me  the  opinion,  that  while  some  of  the  neighbouring  excavations  at  Ellora 
were  dedicated  to  Tantrika  principles  and  Saiva  mythology^  engraflked  on 
Buddhism,  those  of  the  more  primitive  Bauddha  eaves  at  Ajanta,  shew 
corruption  from  admixture  with  the  more  congenial  principles  of  the 
Vaishnava  faith.  1  give  this  opinion  more  with  a  view  of  future  reseaxch, 
by  those  who  may  find  leisure  for  investigatmg  the  native  literature  and 
annals  of  the  Jains,  than  under  the  conviction  that  it  is  one  admitting  of 
proof ;  but  as  the  Vaishnava  and  Saiva  faiths  divided  the  popular  mind 
of  India,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  centuries  of  our  era,  the  opinion  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  The  larger  inscriptions  too  at  Ajanta,  though 
they  may  be  long  posterior  to  the  excavations,  are  closely  allied  by  the 
character  of  their  alphabet,  to  the  ChatHsgarh  inscriptions  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  which  have  been  already  noticed.'^ 

Regarding  the  architecture  of  the  caves,  the  author  remarks,  "Professor 
Heeren  is  of  opinion  that  the  style  of  modem  Hindu  architecture  takes  its 
origin  from  the  pyramid ;  but  on  looking  at  the  general  character  of  this 
architecture,  as  developed  in  the  temples  erected,  throughout  the  southern 
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Peninsula,  posterior  to  the  iwdfth  century  of  our  era,  I  am  rather  dis- 
posed to  conclude,  that  the  model  from  which  they  derive  their  origin  is 
the  composite  Deghop  as  seen  in  plate  VI.  The  architecture  of  the  caves 
is  altogether  of  a  monumental  kind,  possessing  much  of  the  colossal 
grandeur  and  vastness  of  the  Egyptian  style ;  with  which,  in  the  general 
outline,  it  possesses  a  similarity  of  design:  the  shafts  of  the  pillars  being 
cinctured,  at  intervals,  by  bands  of  three  or  more  rings,  or  decorated,  in 
other  respects,  by  the  spaces  between  the  bands  being  reeded  and  sculp- 
tured with  figures.  The  columns  too  have  rarely  any  distinct  base,  and 
exhibit  exumples  of  double  capitals,  peculiar  to  Egyptian  architectnre ;  the 
square  member  of  the  cave  pillars  being  sculptured  with  a  figure  xsi 
Buddha,  as  seen  in  plate  XV,  instead  of  the  heads  of  Itis  as  observable 
on  the  sides  of  the  Egy  tian  capitals." 

The  indiridual  excavations  are  then  described ;  and  in  the  introductieii 
to  the  woric,  and  head, 

Exeava^anaofAjemiai — we  find  the  following  observations.  <<  These 
monuments  which  I  have  classed  as  intermediate  between  the  simple 
Bauddha  caves,  and  those  which  have  been  termed  Brahmanioal,  by  Mr^ 
Erskine,  are  nearly  as  magnificent  and  extensive  as  those  of  Ellora ; 
which  must,  however^  be  redconed  of  later  origin,  and  mark  the  diange  of 
faith  among  the  people  of  Western  India  from  simple  Buddhism  to  Sai- 
vism,  and  the  orthodox  system  of  Hinduism  which  is  now  prevalent. 

*0?hese  excavated  temples,  known  by  the  name  of  the  oaves  of  Ajanta, 
or  the  pass,  are  situated  about  three  miles  sooth-westward  of  the  village 
of  FardapuTy  whidi  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Ghai  leading  from  Aurun- 
gabad  into  the  province  of  Khandesh.  The  bed  of  a  mountain  torrent, 
winding  through  the  rocky  bottom  of  a  ravine,  leads  to  a  deep  and  nar- 
row dell;  where  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  rock  may  be  between  two 
and  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  at  the  place  where  the  caves  commence. 
The  repeated  doublings  of  the  ravine  seem  to  out  of  this  sequestered 
spot  from  all  communication  with  the  world ;  and  the  ddl  at  its  further 
extremity  narrows  into  a  chasm,  which  is  shut  out,  on  either  side,  by 
precipices  of  rock  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  where  a  cascade 
of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  after  fidling  into  a  deep  and  capacious  bason  at 
the  bottom,  overflows  to  form  the  rocky  torrent,  just  described,  which 
is  dry  during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  The  sides  of  the  ravine, 
where  not  precipitous,  are  clothed  with  wood;  and  the  features  of  the 
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soeDery,  if  not  magnifioent,  are  highly  romantic,  and  hare  an  ai?  of  wild 
solitnde  peeidiarly  strildng. 

'^  The  caves  are  sitnated  iir  the  ravine  on  the  r^t  side,  at  aboat  one 
third  of  its  hdght;  and  following  the  winding  coarse  of  it,  from  east 
westward  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  describe  more  than  the  quarter  of  a 
circle*  Those  which  were  accessible  and  visited  by  me,  during  the  hot 
weather  of  1828,  amounted  to  twenty  two  *  but  some  new  ones  have 
been  since  discovered.  Four  of  these  are  arched  ones  containing  the 
dekgopi  and  the  others  are  flat  roofed.''  The  former  are  genuine 
CkaitfoSi  or  temples  dedicated  to  Adi  JBvddhOy  as  in  Nepal :  the  others 
are  generally  VikaraSy  or  monastic  institutions  for  the  ascetics,  in  many 
of  which  are  found  images  of  Buddha  seated  on  thrcmes,  here  sculptured 
with  devices  of  different  animals,  now  the  distinguishing  marks  of  the 
Jain  saints,  and  perhaps  ^>propriated  to  th^  diffisrent  manifestations  of 
Buddha.  Since  my  visit  a  subscription  was  ndsed  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions and  make  pathways  to  the  oaves,  and  two  new  caves  were  thus  dis- 
covered. 

^'The  following  drawings,  which  were  made  and  lithc^^phed  by  a  native 
artist,  convey  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  style  of  punting  and  the 
subjects  of  the  scenes ;  winch  represent  rural  processions,  love  and  mar- 
riage^ the  storming  of  fortifications,  and  groups  of  women  in  various 
attitudes,  particularly  in  the  one  of  performing  Tapasya^  or  religious 
austerity,  on  the  Aaan  Siddha  or  holy  bed  of  the  ascetic  In  others  of 
the  sc?nes,  teachers  are  represented  instructing  their  Chelas  or  scholars, 
in  the  art  of  mental  abstraction,  or  Dhyanj  by  meditating  on  the  blue 
lotus;  six  Dhyani  BuddhaSf  of  which  Fio/ra  Satwa  is  the  sixth,  are 
seen  s|H3nging  divmely  from  the  lotus.  Another  of  the  paintings  repre- 
sents the  contest  of  the  Asuraa  to  get  back  the  ravished  daughter  of 
their  king,  who  had  been  carried  to  the  Tavatinsa  heaven,  or  BhavOMa 
of  Jndra,  an  account  of  which  is  communicated  in  Mr  Upham's  system 
of  Buddhism.  In  the  sculptures  most  of  the  figures  have  curled  or  wig- 
Kke  hair,  and  their  heads  are  generally  covered  l^  tiaras.  The  same  are 
simikrly  represented  in  the  paintings,  whidi  are  executed  ^  alia  frmeo^ 
on  a  composition  of  white  calcareous  earth  and  cowdung,  smoothed  finely 
over  with  a  thin  coating  of  choona,  or  tuiaceous  lime^  found  in  India. 
The  women  are  always  drawn  without  any  covering  to  the  breast,  and 
their  dr^iery  has  the  form  of  a  petticoat  below,  part  of  which  is  thrown 
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in  ttome  instances  over  ihe  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  right  breast  bare. 
The  dress  of  the  men  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  women,  and  tlie 
figures  of  both  are  painted  black,  blue,  and  other  colours,  among  which 
however  a  yellow,  or  copper  brown,  is  the  prevailing  one.  Several  animals 
as  horses,  elephants,  and  bullocks  highly  ornamented,  are  depicted ;  and 
some  visitors  remarked  that  three  horses  yoked  abreast  in  a  carriage  were 
observable.  A  grave  figure  with  curled  hair,  thick  lips,  and  lobe  earsy 
sometimes  appears  amongst  the  paintings,  and  is  evidently  of  a  character 
entirely  different  from  the  figures  around  him;  and  this  with  the  striped 
petticoats  of  the  women  suggests  an  opinion  that  the  people  who  execa« 
ifid  the  paintings  were  the  subjects  of  the  most  illustrM>us  prince  of  the 
Indies,  named  the  Balhara^  who  was  king  o^  MahamU'tU-^xdan^  or  of 
those  who  have  their  ears  bored,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were  subjects  of 
the  kingdom  of  Cakbar,  wh^  were  dressed  in  those  sorts  of  striped  gar- 
ments which  the  Arabs  call  FauUi. 

The  Buddhas  here  represented,  seem  to  be  of  all  nations  and  colours,  and 
have  each  a  nimbus  round  their  head  similar  to  that  round  the  heads  of 
Christian  saints,  and  which  was  not  introduced  we  know  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  our  era.  The  people  who  frequented  these  religions 
shrines  must  have  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  various  nations  ; 
and  the  nicely  combed  and  curled  hair  of  the  women,  whose  locks,  brought 
down  in  ringlets  over  the  ears,  descending  on  the  neck,  with  the  head  dress 
or  fillet  which  surrounds  the  brow  like  a  mnslin  band,  and  the  high  tiara 
of  the  chiefs  or  princes,  loaded  with  pearls,  indicate  artificial  taste  and 
habits  at  the  time  when  these  paintings  were  executed.  Some  visitors  have 
remarked  that  Grecian  military  costumes  were  to  be  seen,  but  I  did  not 
observe  any  such  at  my  visit,  and  the  only  thing  of  this  kind  which  has 
come  to  my  notice  is  the  head  covering  of  one  of  the  figures  drawn  for 
me  by  Professor  Orlebar,  and  which  certainly  has  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  the  Grecian  helmet.  Mr.  Orlebar,  in  an  account  of  these  eaves  kindly 
communicated  to  me,  remarks  that  these  paintings  are  not  historical, 
but  seem  intended  to  convey  moral  instruction,  and  that  in  the  Indo 
Bauddhist  system,  education  was  a  primary  object.  In  one  of  the  Deh- 
gop  caves,  a  female  worshipper  of  Buddha  is  pamted  in  the  act  of  teach- 
ing, surrounded  by  a  group  of  smaller  figures  who  are  attentivdy  listen- 
ing, and  among  whom  one  seems  to  be  a  Brahman.  In  several  of  the 
scenes,  representing  masters  teaching  their  scholarsi  the  modem  Sannyasi 
of  the  Hindus  is  observable^ 
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There  is  one  large  painting  already  referred  to,  representing  a  siege. 
Mr.  Orlebar  remarks  that,  on  the  fore  ground  from  the  left,  the  besieging' 
army  is  seen  in  advance,  and  consists  of  elephants,  infantry,  and  cavalry 
under  the  wall  of  the  town.  Within  the  walls  the  king  is  seated  on  his 
throne  and  surrounded  by  attendants ;  while  some  of  the  besieged  are 
throwing  themselves  down  from  the  wall  on  the  enemy ;  some  are  descend- 
ing, and  some  have  already  alighted ;  and  of  these  one  spirited  group  re- 
presents a  struggle  between  two  of  the  besiegers,  and  a  warrior  whose 
dishevelled  flowing  hair  shews  that  he  has  just  alighted,  and  others  are  on 
their  knees  begging  for  quarter.  The  wall  in  its  construction  is  as  sin- 
gular as  the  defence  of  it.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  peaked  battlements, 
in  which  there  are  no  loop  holes.  The  besieged  are  here  represented 
with  fair  European  countenances,  while  some  of  the  besiegers  are  dark. 
The  infantry  of  the  latter  are  armed  with  a  shield  and  sword,  of  a  curi- 
ous form,  and  with  a.  short  spear.  Those  mounted  on  elephants  have 
spears,  or  bows  and  arrows  ;  but  their  dress  is. generally  scanty  and  they 
have  apparently  no  defensive  armour.  The  whole  appears,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  to  be  an  attempt  of  the  Asurs  to  get  back;  the  ravished 
daughter  of  their  king  from  the  heaven  of  Indra. 

Besides  these,  there  are  domestic  scenes,  seraglio  scenes,  processions, 
and  portraits  of  princes,  larger  than  the  rest.  There  is  an  Abyssinian 
blade  prince  seated  on  a  bed  along  with  a  fair  woman,  to  whom  he  appears 
to  be  married ;  here  a  fair  man  is  dressed  in  a  robe  and  cap  like  that  of  a 
monk  or  abbot,  and  there  again,  in  other  parts  of  the  painting,  are  fe- 
males seated  in  flower  gardens  surrounded  by  attendants,  or  are  seen  sitting 
within  small  buildings,  with  light  pillars,  resembling  Chinese  summer 
houses.  Round  the  neck  and  over  the  right  arm  of  many  figures,  male 
and  female,  the  mystic  triple  necklace  is  disposed,  while  these  hold  in 
their  hands  the  lotus,  and  appear  as  if  engaged  in  the  contemplation  of 
some  deep  point  of  philosophy.  Other  figures,  represented  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion and  with  curled  hair,  are  standing  on  the  lotus,  and  hold  in  Aeir 
hands  the  discus,  or  ChakrOy  which  is  one  of  the  sacred  emblems  in  the 
PhraPaekch  or  divine  foot  of  Buddha,  and  is  typical  of  eternity  and  unl- 
versal  domination*  We  learn,  from  Captain  Lowe^  that,  according  ix>  l^e 
Siamese  ritual,  the  worshipper  with  uplifted  folded  hands  is  directed  to 
enumerate  it  among  the  sacred  emblems.  The  head  dress  of  many  of  the 
figures,  which  is  pyntaaidal,  resembles  the  Persian  tiara;  and  though  less 
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peaked  than  the  Mukut,  or  crest  of  Buddha,  depicted  in  the  Phrabat,  it 
may  be  here,  as  in  the  other,  emblematical  of  the  solar  ray,  hemg  analo- 
gous, in  this  respect,  to  the  winged  crown  on  the  obverse  of  the  Sassanian 
coins  of  Persia,  the  reverse  of  which  is  remarkable  for  a  fire  altar,  and 
two  wheels,  or  Chakras,  over  the  heads  of  the  officiating  priests.  The  spir- 
it of  polytheism  is  disposed  to  imitation,  so  that  the  legends  and  practices 
of  one  sect  are  oflen  appropriated  by  another.  We  need  not  there- 
fore be  surprised  that  the  Bauddhists  of  Siam  worship  the  sun,  under  the 
name  ofPra  Athii,  as  mentioned  by  Captain  Lowe;  or  that  we  should  find 
pure  Buddhism,  on  the  west  of  India,  early  corrupted  by  an  admixture  of 
the  SabeanandMagian  faith ;  or  blended,  afterwards,  as  in  Nepal,  with  the 
worship  of  Siva  and  Tantra  rites.  Shamanism,  or  the  gross  form  of 
Buddhism,  which  exists  among  the  Tartar  tribes,  is  combined  with  astro- 
logical superstition  of  magic  and  sorcery ;  and,  if  it  differs  in  practice,  is 
similar  in  its  doctrine  with  the  Kala  Chakra  system  of  Tibet,  which  has 
been  already  explained  in  a  note  on  authority  of  De  Koros.  Whatever  ap- 
parent differences  may  exist  between  the  style  of  sculpture,  and  syoibols 
which  mark  the  alliance  of  one  class  of  cave  monuments  with  a  period 
when  primitive  Bauddhlst  notions  prevailed,  and  of  those  which  refer 
another  class  of  them  to  a  time,  when  these  notions,  were  corrupted  by  for- 
reiga  admixture ;  such  may  be  ascribed  with  more  truth  to  the  spirit  of  imi- 
tation and  the  accommodating  temper  of  superstition,  than  to  the  possibi- 
lity of  having  derived  their  origin  from  rival  sectaries,  so  opposite  to  each 
other  as  were  the  Bauddhists  and  Brahmans.  The  caves  of  the  western 
coast  are  doubtless  Bauddha,  or  Jain ;  and  of  the  latter  only  a  few  re- 
mains are  to  be  met  with  at  EUora,  which  may  be  posterior  to  the  oormp- 
tion  of  pure  Buddhism  by  Tantrika  principles. 

Among  the  paintings  at  Ajanta  there  are  several  portraits ;  one  of 
which  is  a  Raja  on  his  knees  performing  his  devotions,  and  there  are 
other  four  placid  faces  of  men  and  women.  The  hair  of  the  women  is 
tied  by  a  bandeau,  after  the  fashion  of  the  women  on  the  Garrow  hills 
near  Bhagalpur ;  who  are  described  by  Mr.  Elliot  as  having  their  hair 
bound  with  a  tape,  three  inches  long,  so  as  to  keep  it  back  from  their 
foreheads,  though  generally  it  is  tied  with  a  string  on  the  crown  of  the 
head.  There  is  also  a  portrut  of  a  lion  monstrosity  not  unlike  an  Egyp- 
tian sphynx.  It  is  deformed  by  a  cap  being  given  to  the  curling  hair  of 
its  head,  and  a  girdle  to  its  body,  and  has  doubtless  some  emblematic 
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meoaing,  as  it  ap{>ears  at  the  feet  of  a  Buddha  standing  on  the  leaves  of 
the  lotos,  below  which  the  many  headed  Nag  is  painted. 

Besides  these  there  is  a  hunting  scene,  wherein  dogs  are  represented 
with  collars  and  short  tails,  and  horses  with  saddles  not  unlike  what  we 
see  in  Europe.  The  borders  and  patterns  dn  the  roofs  of  the  caves  are 
extremely  well  painted,  and  many  of  them  are  even  tasteful  and  elegants 
Some  of  the  colors  are  fresh  as  when  they  were^first  laid  on,  especially 
the  light  blue,  but  the  red  has  generally  faded  into  a  dirty  brown." 

Caves  of  Ellorat  These  magnificent  monuments,  which  belong  to 
the  second  class  of  excavations,  are  next  described,  and  under  this  head 
we  find  some  preliminary  observations  regarding  points  of  doctrine, 
wherein  the  JSauddha  and  Jaina  sectaries  agree  or  differ,  from  whidh 
the  religious  sculptures  belonging  to  these  particular  sects  may  be  appro- 
priated to  each  of  them.  We  quote  the  following: — ''The  two  heterodox 
sectaries  of  JBuddka  and  Jina,  agree  in  placing  within  the  limits  of  south 
Bahar,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  locality  of  the  death  and  apotheosis 
of  the  last  JSuddktt,  and  of  the  last  Jina ;  disavow  the  vedas,  and  deities 
of  the  Hindu  Pantheon ;  lived  originally  in  a  state  of  celibacy  in  religious 
societies^  or  monasteries,  as  we  learn  from  the  fables  of  the  Pancka 
Tantra ;  select  their  priests  from  among  the  children  of  all  branches  of 
the  community ;  have  preserved  for  their  sacred  language  the  Pali  or 
Prakri4f  a  dialect  closely  resembling  the  Magadhi  or  vernacular  tongue 
of  South  Bahar ;  have  nearly  the  same  traditional  chronology  for  the 
origin  of  the  two  sects ;  do  not  eat  after  sunset,  and  sweep  the  spot  on 
which  they  sit  down  ftom  their  regard  for  the  preservation  of  animal  life. 
Both  sects  agree  too  in  holding  the  doctrine  of  eternal  atoms,  which  are 
the  elements,  earth,  water,  fire,  and  air ;  and  which  become  the  world*8 
cause  when  in  a  state  of  aggregation,  and  of  its  dissolution  when  univer- 
sally separated.  This  opinion  they  maintain  in  common  with  the  Vaise- 
shiAa  school  of  Hindu  philosophy,  of  which  Kanada  is  the  author ;  and 
which  is  controverted  by  the  more  orthodox  opinions  of  the  VedanHs  or 
the  followers  of  the  Mimansa  philosophy.  Though  this  information,  re- 
garding their  early  opinions,  is  obtained  from  the  controversial  disquisi- 
tions of  their  Brahmanical  adversaries,  it  is  essentially  correct ;  and  such 
opinions  are  perhaps  more  original  than  those  now  prevailing  among  the 
Bauddhas  of  Nepal ;  who,  according  to  Mr^  Hodgson,  admit  the  Pancha 
Bhuta  or  five  elements,  of  which  the  five  Dhyani  or  celestial  Buddhas 
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are  personifioatioDB.  The  Nepalese  also  admit  Maiuisa  and  JDhamui, 
or  the  sentient  principle  and  condition  of  merit>  as  the  sixth  Dhyani 
Buddhoy  but  as  these  last  do  not  appear  to  have  been  admitted  by  the 
earlier  Bauddha  sectaries  in  India,  nor  were  such  opinions  mixed  up  with 
the  Saiva  and  Sakta  rituaiiB  Nepal,  until  a  later  period,  we  should  be 
cautious  in  drawmg  the  inference  that  such  were  parts  of  original  practi- 
cal Buddhism  ;  and  the  conclusion  seems  more  rational  that  such  Tantra 
rites  and  symbols  were  grafted  on  Bauddha  speculation,  as  was  the  case 
we  know  with  the  G^uty  the  seventh  and  last  portion  of  the  Kah-  Gyur 
or  great  scriptural  collection  of  Tibet.  The  first  volume  of  this  portion 
was  introduced  from  the  north  it  is  said,  into  India,  during  the  tenth 
century,  and  into  Tibet  during  the  eleventh."  * 

Succeeding  these  observations  we  find  an  analysis  of  the  character  of 
various  sculptures,  met  within  three  separate  classes  of  caves  at  £llora» 
called  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern.  The  first  range  consisting  of 
the  Adi-nathOf  Jaggannathoy  Parishramoy  and  Tndra  Sabhasy  with 
some  minor  excavations  now  nearly  filled  up  with  earth,  have  been  called 
JBauddka  or  Jaina  by  Mr.  Erskine.  To  these  succeed  the  Dumar-Iena 
Jan-wassay  Kumarwaroy  GhanayNilkanthOyRtimeiwaray  KailaSy  Das 
Avatavy  and  Rikh  Ravauy  which  have  been  thought  Brahmanical  works, 
and  belonging  to  this  religion.  The  last  or  southern  range,  consisting  of 
the  Tin-hka  or  Tin-taUiy  the  Do-tala  or  Dukhyaghary  Viswakamuty 
and  the  group  of  caves,  called  Dehreh'ivaray  are  purely  Bauddha  ones, 
and  similar  to  those  of  Kanari  and  Karii" 

Of  the  individual  excavations  Kailasa  is.  thus  decribed: — ^'  It  is  the 
most  extensive  and  wonderful  structure  at  Elloca,  consisting  of  a  Pagoda  in 
form  of  a  cone,  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  standing  in  a  vast  area  of 
nearly  four  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  connected  by  two  bridges  and  ela- 
borate sculptures  on  an  elegant  portico ;  the  upper  story  of  which,  rising 
above  the  gateway,  contains  the  Nandi  (Siva's  bull,)  and  appears  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  band  of  musicians 
that  attended  at  great  festivals.  On  passing  the  gateway  below,  the  visi- 
tor enters  the  area,  and  proceeding  under  a  small  bridge  comes  to  a  solid 
square  mass  of  stone ;  the  sides  of  which  are  sculptured  with  various 
figures,  and  support  a  room  above,  connected  with  the  balcony  of  the 

•  Sea  Analysis  of  the  Kah-Gyur,  by  H.  H.   Wilson.  Journal  A.  S.  vol.  i. 
p.  386. 
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gateway.  The  western  face  of  this  basement  has  a  sculptured  representa- 
tion of  what  the  Brahmans  call  Lakshmi  seated  on  the  lotus,  and  watered 
by  the  trunks  of  two  elephants,  similar  to  a  sculpture  of  the  same  goddess 
from  Mahamalaiapur,  given  by  Dr.  Babington  in  plate  VIII  of  his  report 
on  these  interesting  structures.  Brahmanical  identification  of  this  sculp- 
ture, as  the  Sakti  among  Saiva  figures,  would  show  how  nearly  the 
original  creed  of  Bauddhas  and  Brahmans  approached  each  other ;  and 
though  most  of  the  sculptures  of  Kailasa  belong,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the 
favored  religious  sectarism  of  Siva,  the  statue  of  the  goddess  is  here  re- 
presented agreeably  to  Bauddha  ideas,  which  recognize  the  female  divini- 
ty, Adi-PrajnOf  or  Adi'  Dharma^  as  symbolized  by  the  lotusy  or  yoni; 
and  manifested  in  Nepal  as  ( jalsa-rupa  )  or  the  form  of  water.  *  On 
either  side  of  this  figure  the  passage  opens  right  and  left  into  the  area, 
where  are  standing  stone  statues  of  two  elephants,  one  of  which  is  head- 
less. Having  passed  these  we  are  conducted  to  a  second  passage  under 
another  small  bridge,  that  connects  the  upper  room  of  the  stone  base- 
ment before  mentioned  with  the  body  and  upper  story  of  the 
great  temple.  Two  gigantic  statues,  similar  to  the  usual  representa- 
tions of  Buddha,  are  to  be  seen  under  the  bridge  at  the  second  passage, 
and  are  usually  named  Raja  Bhoja  and  Ghatothacha ;  the  latter  of 
whom  is  mentioned,  by  the  Mahabharat^  as  the  natural  brother  of  the 
Pandus,  Two  flights  of  steps  lead  from  the  first  passage  to  the  upper 
room  which  contains  the  Nandi,  and  is  furnished  with  two  doors  and 
two  windows.  Opposite  the  latter  there  are  two  stone  obelisks  rising 
from  the  area  below,  and  from  this  room,  which  is  on  a  level  with 
three  small  apartments  over  the  gateway ,  the  visitor  may  cross  over  the 
second  bridge,  and  enter,  (  by  a  handsome  open  portico  raised  on  lion 
pillars,)  the  grand  apartment  of  the  temple,  which  is  supported  by  two 
rows  of  pillars.  Two  projecting  portions,  or  balconies  from  the  latter, 
appear  to  have  been  once  connected,  by  a  bridge,  with  smaller  temples 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  scarped  rock  that  encloses  the  area  below. 
The  hall  of  the  great  temple  is  about  sixty  six  feet  by  fifty  five  in  mea- 
surement, and  the  height  of  the  ceiling  varies  from  sixteen  to  seventeen 

*  Mr  Hodgson's  Notes  on  bis  sketch  of  Buddhism.  Trans.  R.  A.  8.  vol.  II 
page  249-253.  In  plates  XXJl  and  XXX  of  the  Ajanta  drawmgs,  women  are 
represented  pouring  water  over  the  devotees,  to  remind  them,  as  appears,  of 
this  essential  principle  of  their  faith. 
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feet.  At  the  eastern  end  9^  dporvay  leads  to  a  recess  oontainiog  the 
Hn^  ;  and  the  qnter  waU  of  the  temple  is  sculptured  with  a  profusion 
of  imagery  descriptive  of  a  batUe,  which  refers,  as  would  appear,  to  the 
war  of  the  Kurav<i$  and  Pandus,  the  theme  of  the  MaAabkarat  In- 
teriorly a  doorway,  on  each  side  of  the  recess  containing  the  Ht^Oi  leads 
to  an  open  platform,  where  five  smaller  chapels  rise  in  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
mid, and  are  elaborately  sculptured  with  figures  of  th^  Hindu  mythology, 
but  contain  no  linga$. 

Words  cannot  well  convey  an  idea  of  this  niagnificent  structure ;  on 
the  right  and  left  of  which  are  several  smaller  excavations,  ip  the  upper 
part  of  the  rock  enclosing  the  area ;  and  in  rear  of  the  temple,  level  with 
its  base,  three  colox^nades  consisting  of  a  single  row  of  pillars,  and  cor- 
responding pilasters,  are  seei^  bet^e^n  it  and  the  northern,  eastern,  and 
southern  scarps  c^the  rock.  Here  between  the  pilasters,  in  the  several 
compartn^ents,  are  sculptured  so  many  %ures  qf  the  d^erent  divinities, 
as  if  they  n^ere  n^eant  to  represent  the  inrhole  of  the  Hinclu  Pantheon. 
Those  in  the  narthern  colonnade,  distributed  iq  tf^elve  copipartmeBts, 
are  dedicated  to  tqe  Saiva  faith,  and  intended  to  represent  i|s  superiority 
to  that  of  Vishnu^  |t  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  enumerate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  several  %ures,  as  others  have  already  done  sp,  though  not 
quite  correctly ;  and  I  may  satisfy  myself  an4  the  reader  hy  only  f^lud- 
ing  to  some  of  the  principal.  The  first  on  this  side  is  the  Ungu^  sur- 
mounted by  nine  heads,  which  are  those  of  the  demon  Havana  support? 
ing  the  symbol,  and  who  is  sa^d  to  have  been  so  devoted  a  fqllower  of 
Siva  as  to  yield  up  nine  of  his  heads  to  the  seryioe  0|f  this  deity,  ivnd  i^m 
about  to  sacrifice  the  tenth,  that  he  n^ight  obtain  immort|dity  fmd  unji* 
versal  dominion.  The  remaining  figures  are  chiefly  yarious  representan 
tions  of  Siva  and  Parvad  ;  nmnber  seventh  is  a  Bhakta,  o.r  follower  of 
this  deity;  and  the  twelfth  one  represents  Siva  issuing  from  the  primi- 
tive linga»  (  pillar  of  radiance,)  when  hp  revealed  himself  to  his  qonsort 
Parvatl  or  Chandi,  to  slay  the  demons  Chanda  and  Manda^  who» 
through  a  boon  granted  by  the  divine  mothers,  had  become  sp  powerful 
$0  to  fill  with  alarm  the  three  worlds ;  and  who,  though  once  subdue^ 
by  Devh  ^ere  now  exalted  beyond  her  might.  In  the  eastern  colon" 
node  there  are  nineteen  compartments,  containing  figures  that  are  also 
chiefly  representations  of  Sivd*8  avatars.  In  the  second  he  has  assum^ 
ed  the  form  of   Virabhadra  to  destroy  as  appears  Dais's  sacri- 
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fice ;  thoi:^h  the  Brahman  attendants  call  this  the  destruction  of  Tripura 
Aiur/"  one  of  the  three  demons  destroyed  by  Maheswara.  In  the 
succeeding  one  the  same  deity,  as  an  archer,  is  standing  on  a  chariot 
drawn  by  horses ;  and  with  his  upper  left  hand  holds  the  extended  bow, 
while  the  lower  and  third  hand,  on  the  opposite  side,  supports  the  trident. 
An  elegant  sketch  of  both  figures  has  been  given  by  Captain  Grindlay, 
who  calls  the  latter  Jay€tdharatha^  meaning  nothing  more  than  the 
bearer  of  victory ;  but  which  is  here  a  representation  of  Siva  going  to 
battle  against  Jatandbara^  as  rekted  in  the  Padma  Purana;  and  of 
which  the  legend  will  be  found  in  Colonel  Kennedy's  work  on  Hindu  my- 
thology .f  The  tixtk  compartment  contains  a  figure  of  Vishnu  in  the 
form  of  Narasinhay  or  a  man  lion,  destroying  the  demon  Hiranyakasipa. 
From  the  twelfth  to  the  nineteenth  compartment,  Siva  appears  in  his 
character  of  eight  Bhairavas.  The  southern  colonnade  contains  a 
similar  number  of  compartments  as  that  on  the  north  side.  In  the  first 
of  these^  a  figure  half  male  and  half  female,  is  represented  with  one  breast, 
being  the  type  of  the  two  productive  principles  of  nature,  and  only  an- 
other form  of  iSiva,  called  Ardha  Nariswara,  %      The  third  compait- 

*  \n  all  the  Hinda  legends  regarding  the  destruction  of  demons,  and  vari- 
ed considerably  in  different  works,  there  would  appear  to  be  a  veiled  meaning 
or  allegory,  relative  to  the  efl^cacy  of  penance  and  abstraction,  or  piety  and  vir- 
tue, raising  their  votaries  to  superhuman  power,  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the 
VeiASi  and  the  more  recent  introduction  of  the  Saiva  and  Viahnava  faith.  The 
three  demons  here  called  Tripura^  having  received  a  boon  from  Brahma,  ob- 
tained the  construction  of  three  cities,  and  had  become  so  powerful  as  to  oc- 
caaioii  distress  to  the  gods.  Siva  was  applied  to  by  the  immortals  for  the  des- 
truction Qfthedemons't  bpt  while  their  chief  adhered  to  virtue  it  was  not  al- 
lowable that  this  deity  should  slay  them.  The  gods  failing  in  their  suit  to 
Siva,  next  applied  to  Vishnu ;  who,  delu<i|iDg  the  demons  by  heretical  opinions 
propagated  by  a  shaved  head  (or  Bauddl^,)  dressed  in  dirty  clothes  and  hold- 
ing in  hia  hand  a  pot  and  besom,  brought  i|own  destruction  on  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  of  Tripun^  v^ho  had  been  ii^tiated  in  the  new  doctrines.  As  the 
demons  through  the  delusion  of  Vishnu  1^  thus  abandoned  piety,  Siva  no 
longer  hesitated  to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the  gods ;  and  accordingly 
destroyed  the  Tripura  Asuras,  Col.  Kenzvei^y  in  his  Mythology  has  given 
the  whole  of  tl^is  legend  from  the  Siva  Porai^a,  and  mentions  also  the  version 
of  it  as  related  in  the  Bhagavata. 

t  Hindu  Mythology,  page  485. 

X  The  following  passage,  from  the  Ling^  Purana,  translated  by  CoL  Ken- 
nedy, in  his  Hindu  Mythology,  will  familiarize  the  reader  with  the  variety  oC 
epithets  given  to  the  forms  of  Sivoj  and  his  consort  Gauri)  or  Parvati  :^ 
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ment  contains  a  figure  wiUi  four  heads  grasping  a  pillar,  and  intended 
for  Brahma  paying  his  devotion  to  the  Affni  Linga,  In  the  fotxrth 
one,  Vishn%y  in  the  Narasinha  avatar^  is  tearing  out  the  bowels  of  ffi- 
ranya  Kasipa ;  and  in  the  succeeding  one  he  is  sculptured  sleeping  on 
SeshOf  or  ths* Dharanidhara  of  the  Jains,  the  serpent  who  supports  the 
universe,  and  the  well  known  representation  of  Vishnu  as  NnrayanOy 
who  is  thus  addressed  in  the  first  hymn  of  the  Atharvana  Veda: — '*  Glo- 
rious Narayana,  celestial  light — Narayana,  the  universal  spirit — ^Nara- 
yana,  the  supreme  Brahma,  to  thee  he  veneration. — Narayana, — God  of 

«Siva  is  the  Supreme  Being,  and  Gauri  is  his  energy;  Siva  is  the  male,  and 
Gauri  the  female  principle  of  existence;  Siva  is  the  meaning,  and  Gaari  the 
voice;  Siva  is  the  day,  and  Gauri  the  night ;  Siva  is  the  sacrificer,  and  Graori 
the  sacrifice ;  ^va  is  the  heaven,  and  Gauri  the  earth ;  Siva  is  the  sea,  and 
Gauri  the  tide;  Siva  is  the  tree,  and  Gauri  the  fruit;  Siva  is  Brahma,  and  Ganri 
Savitri  (the  wife  of  Brahma);  Siva  is  Vishnu,  and  Gauri  Laksfami;  Siva  every 
male,  and  Gauri  every  female  being;  actuality  is  Siva,  potentially  Gauri;  a 
multitudinous  sparks  issue  fron  fire,  so  multitudinous  forms  of  a  two  fold  na- 
ture proceed  from  Siva  and  Gauri,  of  which  the  outward  form  is  Gauri,  bat 
the  spirit  Siva;  the  senses  are  Gauri  and  the  power  of  perception  Siva  ;  in- 
tellection is  Gauri,  and  the  intellect  is  Siva  ;  the  pedestal  is  Gauri,  and  Siva 
is  the  lingam,  the  object  of  unceasing  worship  by  men  and  gods ;  all  things  of 
a  feminine  nature  are  Gauri,  and  all  of  a  masculine,  Siva;  the  three  worlds 
are  but  the  form  of  Gauri,  whose  soul  is  Siva.  Thus  are  Siva^and  Ganri  the 
causes  of  all  things,  the  preservers  of  this  universe,  and  those  to  whom  the 
adoration  of  men  ought  at  at  all  times  to  be  devoutly  addressed," 

The  prototype  of  the  same  goddess,  in  Egypt,  appears  to  be  fsis  or  Math,  the 
mother  goddess ;  who  like  AmJbica^  (motherly,)  or  Parvatiy  was  named  the 
mundane  habitation  of  Horus,  or  the  recipient  of  productive  power,  and  like 
the  Hindu  goddess,  is  represented  more  in  her  physical  than  astral  character : 
in  which  latter  she  becomes  the  Jianaia  of  the  Ard-okra  or  MitkraU  series  of 
coins  found  in  the  Punjab,  and  was  among  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  the  Qveen 
of  heaven^  sometimes  the  moon  and  sometimes  the  planet  Venus.  The  goddess 
Vma  (mother^  of  India  appears  to  have  had  appellations  similar  to  those  given 
to  the  Egyptian  goddess ;  and  is  called  on  the  Ratkas,  (or  evolutions  of  form),  at, 
Mahamalaiapur,  Bhuvan  Bhajana  )t^  V^^  •  ^'  ^he  mundane  vessel.  She  is 
there  depicted  with  only  one  breast  being  the  masculp-feminine  principle  of 
production.  (See  Dr.  Babington's  figures  from  the  east  side  of  the  Rathas, 
No.  3.  Trans:  R.  A.  S.  Vol  il  plate  XVI).  But  t  must  not  anticipate  con- 
clusions from  facts  connected  with  the  very  interesting  coins,  which  have  been 
discovered  of  late  years  in  the  north  west  of  India  ;  to  the  illustration  of  which 
1  propose  to  devote  another  volume,  calculated  1  hope  to  shed  light  on  the 
History  and  Mythology  of  India. 
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gods,  preserver  of  the  uciverse. — Narayana  contemplator  supreme,  to 
thee  be  veneration. — Narayana  the  supreme  veda,  the  great  wisdom. — 
Narayana,  thou  art  all  things  and  manifestly  present,  to  thee  be  venera- 
tion.— Narayana,  from  whom  Brahma  originated,  from  whom  Siva 
sprang. — Narayana,  from  whom  Indra  was  bom,  to  thee  he  veneration. — 
Narayana,  the  sun  and  moon — Narayana,  light  and  sacrifice-^-Narayana, 
visible  in  fire,  to  thee  be  veneration. — Narayana  the  object  of  worship, 
and  the  pious  preceptor — Narayana,  eternal  emancipation,  to  thee  be  ve- 
neration.—Narayana,  the  chief  end  and  accomplishment  and  happiness  of 
all — Narayana,  the  sun  and  Vishnu,  to  thee  be  veneration."  The  seven 
heads  of  the  Nagay  or  serpent,  form  a  canopy  over  the  head  of  the  re- 
cumbent figure,  as  seen  in  the  sitting  images  of  Parswanctiha;  and 
from  its  navel  springs  a  lotus,  on  which  Brahma  sits.  The  whole  must 
be  intelligible  to  the  reader  from  the  substance  of  the  hymn  just  quoted, 
shewing  how  intimately  the  primitive  notions  of  Bauddhas  and  Brah- 
mans  were  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  sacrifice ;  tilt 
such  gave  way  before  abstract  meditation  and  seclusion,  with  a  tender  re- 
gard for  animal  life.  The  last  however,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  eman- 
cipation and  final  felicity,  yielded  to  the  preference  given  to  the  faith 
in  particular  divinities,  of  which  there  are  strong  indications  in  the  sculp- 
tures we  are  now  contemplating.  The  remaining  figures  have  chiefly 
reference  to  the  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  as  stated  In  the  Shagavata  and 
Garura  Puranasy  regarding  which  I  before  hazarded  a  conjecture  that 
the  adaptation  of  primitive  Buddhism  to  Vaishnava  principles  had  given 
origin  to  the  present  form  of  the  Jaina  faith.* 

The  sixth  compartment  contains  a  figure  of  Krishna  attended  by 
cows,  in  his  character  of  the  cowherd  of  Vindravan ;  and  which  from 
its  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Apollo  Nomios  of  the  Greeks,  bears 
strong  indication  of  a  foreign  origin.  In  the  seventh,  Vishnu  is  hurl- 
ing from  his  throne  the  giant  Baliy  and  traversing  earth  at  a  footstep; 
according  to  the  legend  that  when  the  giant  gave  him,  in  his  dwarf  ava- 
tar, as  much  ground  as  he  could  cover  in  three  steps,  he  placed  his  feet 
on  the  three  worlds.  VishnUy  in  the  Varaha  avatar,  or  incarnation 
of  a  hog  raising  up  Prithivi,  or  the  earth,  that  had  been  submerged  by  the 
waters,  is  sculptured  in  the  ninth  compartment ;  and  similar  sculptures 

•  See  page  75. 
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to  those  just  mentioned,  may  be  seen  among  Dr.  Babington's  drawings 
from  Mahamalaiapur.  The  tenth  compartment  represents  Krishna  slay- 
ing the  serpent  Kaliya^  that  had  poisoned  the  pure  and  sacred  river  Ya- 
muna, and  caused  the  death  of  inany  of  the  cowherds  of  Vindravan* 
,  The  coincidende  between  this  legend  and  that  of  the  snake  at  Delphi, 
killed  by  the  Pythian  Apollo,  must  be  more  than  casual ;  and  would  kad 
one  to  conjecture  that  the  tribe  of  the  YadaDOBy  from  which'  Krishna 
sprung)  was  a  northern  otie,  having  access  to  the  mythological  legends  of 
Greece.* 

Chapter  second  is  devoted  to  Bauddha  opinions^  and  religious  tenets 
in  various  countries ;  and  n^rding  the  general  prindiples  of  the  Baud- 
dha religion,  and  the  designation  of  the  Bauddha  sectairies,  we  quote  the 
following.  *'  Prior  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hodgson's  essays,  on 
Nepal  Buddhism  f  mueh  obscurity  prevailed  in  the  different  accounts  of 
this  religious  system;  rendered  yet  more  unintelligible  by  European 
authors  having  blended  the  physical  and  moral  parts  of  it,  so  as  to  leave 
little  distinction  between>  what  relates  to  the  nature  of  a  first  cause,  giv* 
ing  origin  to  the  world ;  and  what  to  the  vital  and  human  soul,  produced 
for  the  expiation  of  sin,  of  to  raise  man  above  the  power  of  the  passions, 
and  the  influence  of  corporeal  impressions;  till,  in  a  spirit  of  philoso 
phy,  and  true  knowledge,  (  the  yvCjaig  rwv  ovtwv  of  Pythagoras,)  he 
had  reached  that  perfection  which  assimilates  him  with  Divinity.  To 
clearly  comprehend  the  subtle  speculations,  and  over  refined  metaphy- 
sics of  this  religion,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  its  anthropology, 
which  had  its  origin  With  Gautama  ,or  Sakya  Sinhoy  presents  a  series 
of  the  same  human  degradation  and  regeneration,  as  is  observable  in  the 
periodical  revolutions  of  the  physical  world.  Each  of  the  Bauddha 
schools  teaches,  that,  at  the  expiration  of  long  periods  of  time,  this  world 
is  destroyed  and  reproduced ;  and  that  the  living  creatures  of  former 
worlds,  who  had  not  yet  fully  expiated  their  sins  by  abstraction  of  the 
mind,  and  mortification  of  the  body,  dying  in  the  Abhasmta  brakma 

*  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  Krishna's  appellations  of  Govinda  and 

Kesava,3(fT^  ^^q*^  in  Sanskrit,  are  direct  translations  of  Apollo's  titles, 

in   Greek,  vofitog  Nomios  ( the  herding^),  and  BvxaiTfig  fiakhaites  (  the 
well  haired)* 

t  Mr.  Hodgson's  various  papers,  A.  R.  Vol.  xvi.  p.  421,  T.  R.  A.  S.  Vol.  ii, 
p.  222,  and  Prinsep's  Journal,  Vol.  iii  and  v. 
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iohaj  one  of  the  celestial  mansions,  the  scone  of  mortal  transmigration, 
return  to  each  new  world ;  deprived  of  the  natural  effulgence,  which  pre- 
vented them  from  being  aflFected  by  corporeal  perceptions,  or  by  the  in- 
fluence of  passion  and  a  spirit  of  discord.*  The  Suttans  (aphorisms) 
of  Ceylon,  and  the  scriptures  of  Nepal,  relative  to  the  origin  of  mankind, 
seem  uniform  in  their  accounts ;  describing  generative  creation  as  a  de- 
gradation, by  successive  emanations,  and  maintaining  opinions  similar  to 
the  Theosopkes  of  some  among  the  Christian  Gnostics ;  who  paid  con- 
tinual attention  to  the  state  of  the  soul,  by  meditation  on  the  divinity,  as 
being  the  source  of  inexhaustible  love.  Their  science,  according  to  Cle- 
mens of  Alexandria,  consisted  of  two  parts ;  of  which  the^r*^  was  occu- 
pied with  divine  things,  considering  the  first  cause  by  which  all  had  been 
made,  and  without  which  nothing  that  is,  can  exist ;  examining  the  essence 
which  penetrates  and  unites  one  substance  with  another:  while  they 
sought  to  discover  the  powers  of  nature  and  asked  to  what  end  they 
tended.  The  second  part  treated  of  human  things,  of  the  condition  of 
man,  of  his  nature,  and  what  he  ought  to  do  and  suffer;  here  examining 
his  vices  and  virtues,  and  the  means  by  which  happiness  could  be  attain- 
ed, f 

*  Sangermano,  from  Burmese  authority,  regarding  tlie  felicity  and  misery 
of  beings  that  live  in  this  world,  states  that  the  Bauddhassay,  at  the  death  of 
a  man,  animal,  or  other  living  being,  the  soul  perishes  together  with  the  body  ; 
but  then,  from  this  complete  dissolution  another  individual  springs,^  which 
will  be  man,  or  beast,  or  Nat,  (  celestial  spirits,)  according  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  actions  done  by  its  predecessor  during  life.  Through  this  suc- 
cepsive  series  of  dissolutions  and  regenerations,  all  beings- go  on,  for  the 
duration  of  one  or  more  worlds;  till,  at  length,  they  have  performed  such 
works  as  render  them  worthy  of  the  state  of  Niban  (nirvan),  which  is  the 
most  perfect  of  all  states;  or  one  of  quiescence  as  before  explained.  Sanger- 
mano's  description  of  the  Burmese  Empire,  Chapter  iii,  par.  6;  also  Mr.  Tur- 
nours  translations  of  the  .^o^^flw/ia  SmWoto  of  Ceylcn  ;  and  Mr.  Hodgson  on 
Buddhism.  Trnns  :  R.  A.  S.  Vol,  ii,  p.  235. 

t  These  characteristic  opinions  among  the  Christian  Gnostics,  to  be  met 
with  in  dementis  Alexandrini  Stromatum,  Lib.  Sept.  have  been  thus  en:bodied 
by  M.  Jacques  Matter,  in  his  Hietorie  Critique  du  Gnoiticisme,  Tome  second « 
page  08.  Clemens  says,  *^  Dei  ergo  cultus  est  coniinua  animce  cura  qui  est 
praeditus  cognitione,  et  ejus  perpetua  in  Deo  occupatio  per  charitatem^  qui 
nunquam  intermittitur.  Cultus  non  qui  vcrsatur  circa  res  hominum,  unus 
qaidem  est  qui  redditmeliores  :  alius  vero,  qui  in  ministerio  occupatur  :  me- 
dicinaquidem  corpus,  philosophia  vero  animam  reddit  meliorem.  Clemenlis 
Alexandrini  Opera,  GrcBce  et  Lf.tine,  a  Frederico  Sylburgio,  fol.  700. 
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The  Banddhas  or  Saugatasy  as  followers  of  Buddha  Sugata,  are 
frequently  called  NasHkaSf  or  atheists,  being  disowners  of  another  world; 
and  the  term  Jina  or  ArhatUy  importing  the  subjugation  of  passion,  is 
used  to  designate  the  Jainas,  The  last,  in  reference  to  the  nakedness 
of  one  class,  are  denominated  BigambaraSf  while  the  less  strict  sect, 
**  clad  in  white,**  are  named  Swetambaras,  Buddha  Muni  or  Gautama^ 
the  reputed  founder  of  the  Bauddha  sect,  is  the  author  of  Sutru 
(aphorisms,)  constituting  the  body  of  his  doctrine,  termed  Agama; 
which,  from  different  constructions  of  the  text,  has  given  rise  to  four 
schisms  or  schools,  called  the  Madhyamika,  Yogacharya,  Sautrantika,  and 
Vaibashika.  *  The  same  division  of  these  sectaries,  as  known  to  tbe 
Brahmanical  opponents  of  their  doctrines,  exists  in  the  Buddhism  of 
Tibet,-)-  and  appears  not  to  be  materially  different  from  the  four  leading 
schools  of  Nepal,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Hodgson.  In  as  far  as  we  can 
now  judge,  the  identity  of  opinions  among  Bauddhas,  in  various  countries, 
may  be  admitted ;  and  we  need  not  hesitate  to  express  our  belief  tbat 
this  religion  is  a  uniform  system  spreading  from  a  common  source,  how- 
ever  it  may  seem  to  vary,  by  minor  differences  of  tenets,  among  particular 
people.  It  possesses  too  a  body  of  religious  literature ;  which,  whether 
in  Ceylon,  Burmah,  Nepal,  Tibet,  China,  or  Japan,  seems  identical  in  its 
general  principles ;  being  more  vulgar  or  reined,  atheistical,  or  tbeistical, 
according  to  the  standard  of  speculative  opinion  among  its  followers.  Id 
China,  Ceylon,  and  Burmah,  the  atheistical  system  seems  prevalent,  while 
in  Nepal  the  tbeistical  is  generally  accepted,  and  is  also  acknowledged  ib 
Tibet." 

On  the  subject  of  agreement  between  the  creeds  of  the  Bauddhas  d^ 
Jiainas,  and  the  principles  which  distinguish  the  primitive  followers  of 
the  latter,  the  author  makes  the  following  observations. 

"  The  appellation  of  Arhatas,  (saints.)  by  which  the  more  ancient  of 
the  Jaina  sect  appear  to  have  been  known,  seems  applicable  to  such  of  the 
Digamhara  teachers  as  were  deified  by  their  followers;  and  who  except 
in  some  minor  points  of  doctrine,  recognizingyira  (life,)  or  manasiy'^ 

*  Mr.  Colebrooke  on  the  Philosophy  of  Indian  Sectaries,  Trans.  R.  A'°' 
Vol.  i  p.  558. 

f  Notices  of  different  systems  of  Buddhism,  from  Tibet  authorities,  by  M^^' 
Csoma  Korosi.    Prinsep's  Journal.    Vol.  vii,142. 
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sentient  soul),  distinct  from  Parma^a  *  (supreme  intelligence),  and 
admitting  akasa  {ether),  as  the  fifth  element,  were  in  no  respect  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Bauddasy  or  followers  of  Gautama.  Like  the 
Christian  Gnostics  and  followers  of  Saturnine^  they  distinguished  the 
SodktUmat  (inteliigent  soul,)  or  the  wvivfia and  vovc, spirit  and  intelli- 
gence, from  the  Chaiiana  Atma  or  "^vxri  Kwruzfi  f  (the  sentient  soul). 
Colebrooke  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  Sarmanes,  distinguished  from 
the  Brachmanesy  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  the  end  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  .were  the  Gymnosophists  of  the  Indians  ;  an  appella- 
tion that  seems  to  him  more  applicable  to  the  sect  of  Jina  than  that  of 
Buddha^  who  is  said  to  be  the  author  of  distinct  precepts,  and  worship- 
ped as  ar  god,  on  account  of  his  distinguished  virtue.   X  It  does  indeed 

*  Mr.  Colebrooke  on  the  JVyaya,  or  dialectic  school  of  Hindu  philosophy,^ 
Trans  :  R.  A.  S.  Vol.  f.  p.  99,  and  again  on  the  Bauddha  sectaries,  at  page 
550  ;  also  Oelamaine  on  the  Jains,  page  416  of  the  same  volume,  it  appears 
from  the  analysis  of  the  Kahgynr,  by  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson  and  Alex.  Cso- 
ma  Korosi,  that  the  Prajna  Paramita^  or  transcendental  wisdom  of  Tibet,  like 
the  Karmika  systen  of  Buddhism  in  Nepal,  teaches  the  existence  of  the  Shad 
Jiyatan,  or  seats  of  the  six  senses,  admitting  manasa  as  the  sixth,  and  recogniz- 
ing Masa  (ether),  as  the  fifth  element,  which  though  reckoned  by  the  JSyayi' 
kas,  was  disputed  by  the  Bavddhas,  and  even  by  the  most  primitive  Jains^ 
if  Mr.  Colebrooke*s  exposition  of  these  doctrines  be  correct.  See  Prinsep's  Jour- 
nal, Vol.  1.  p-  377.  Mr.  Hodgson's  quotations  in  proof  of  his  authority  on 
Buddhism;  in  Prinsep's  Journal.  Vol  V.  p.  80.  and  Trans  :  A.  A.  S.  Vol  I.  p. 
551. 

t  Histor'^  critique  Du  Gnosticisme,  etdesoii«ifTuence,sur]es  sectesreligi. 
euses  et  philosophiques  des  six  primiers  sieclcs  de  Tere  chietiene  Vol  I.  p- 
281  ;  and  Colebrouke  on  the  Jains.    Trans.  R.  A.  S.  Vol  1    p.  551. 

f  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  his  account  of  the  Jains,  has  overlooked  one  passage  oi 
Clemens,  that  more  clearly  distinguishes  them  from  the  Bavddhas  thantheone 
he  has  quoted.  It  makes  particular  mention  of  the  Dehgop^  or  pyramidal  al- 
tar covering  the  bones  of  Buddha.  *^  Brachmanes  quidem  certe  neque  anima- 
tum  comedunt,  neque  vinum  bibunt :  sed  aliqui  quidem  e.x-iis,  quotidie  sicut 
nos,  cit>aoi  capiunt ;  nonnulli  autem  ex-iis  terti)  quoque  die,  ut  Alexander 
Polyhistor  in  lib.  de  rebus  Indicis.  Mortem  autem  contemnunt,et  vivere  nihHi 
faciunt :  creduntenim  esse  regenerationem  :  aliqui  autem  colunt  Herculem  et 
Panem.  Qui  autem  ex  Indis  vocantur  'SitjULVOi,  \desi  honesLi  tiC  venerandi,nvidi 
totam  vitam  transigunt:  li  veritatem  exercent,  et  futura  proedicunt,  et  coluni 
^andam  pyramidem^  sub  qua  existimant  alicujus  Dei  ossa  reposita.  Neque  vero 
GymnosopliistcB,  nee  qui  dicuntur  Se/Kvoc,  id  est  venerandif  utentur  mulierib- 
as,  hcc  enim  praster  naturam  et  iniquium  esse  existimant :  qua  de  causa 
seipsos  castes  conservant.     Virgines  autem  sunt  etiam  mulieres  qucs  dicuntoc 
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appear  that  the  Jainas  are  particularly  meant ;  and  that  the  sect  hercs  in- 
tended were  the  Digamharas^  who  are  also  called  Allobi,  ^^fHt  (ex- 
empt from  passion,)  and  are  so  named  by  Col.  Miles  in  his  account  of 
this  religion.  But  both  sects,  who  appear  to  have  lived  together  as  people 
of  one  religion,  are  indiscriminately  called  ArheUas  and  Sramanas;  and 
among  the  followers  of  Buddha  those  who  have  obtained  superior  profi- 
ciency in  Bodhijnan  (divine  knowledge),  and  are  segregated  from  the 
community  of  monks,  are  styled  Arkans;  while  the  rest  of  the  congre- 
gation are  divided  into  different  degrees  of  proficiency,  and  named  Bhih- 
shu,  Sravaka,  and  Chailaka,  The  laity  of  the  Jains  engaged  in  secu- 
lar employment,  and  obeying  the  precepts  of  their  scriptures,  without 
practising  ascetical  devotion,  are  called  Sravakas  ;  one  of  the  appella- 
tions for  a  Bauddha  proficient.  Their  priests  too  are  the  Saddhus  (Sa- 
ints), and  the  Yatis,  or  secular  instructors.  The  former  denomination  is 
of  similar  meaning  as  Arhat,  con'upted  in  Burmah  into  Bahatan,  and 
applied  to  designate  members  of  the  monastic  fraternity  generally ;  while 
in  Nepal  the  same  class  are  called  Bandf/as,  and  in  China  Bonzes.  The 
general  principles  of  agreement  in  opinion  between  the  Bauddhas  and 
Jainas,  disavowing  the  divine  origin  of  the  Vedas,  and  appealing  rather 
to  reason  than  to  revelation,  or  authority,  accompanied  by  a  tender  regard 
for  the  preservation  of  animal  life,  have  been  pointed  out  in  the  preceding 
p^^es ;  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
religious  literature,  possessed  by  both  sects." 

The  conformity  of  the  ttfcuddha  principles  of  belief  with  ♦the  tenets 
taught  among  the  ancient  Sabeans,  is  thus  noticed 

"  Some  of  the  general  principles  of  the  Bauddha  religion  have  been 
noticed  in  previous  pages  of  this  work  ;  so  far  as  such  were  deemed  ne- 
cessary to  the  better  understanding  of  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
St/stems  of  Hindu  belief;  and  are  yet  reflected,  to  the  eye  of  the  obser- 
ver, from  the  sculptures  of  Bllora,  Elephantay  and  Badami,  Various 
systems  of  philosophy,  similar  in  outline  and  object  to  the  Grecian  schools, 
are  known  to  exist  among  the  Hindus ;  and  the  leading  tenets  of  two  of 
them,  the  Sanhhya  Barshanas,  or  the  numeral  or  rational  system,  are 

^tfivai,  Videntur  autem  observare  ccelestia  et  per  eorum  glgnificationem 
qoGBdam  futura  predicere."  The  Greek  appellation  ^efxvai,  used  in  the  above 
passage  is  like  the  Pali  Sumana ;  meaning  an  ascetic,  or  devotee,  and  the  same 
as  the  Sanskrit  Sramana,  , 
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remarkably  identified  with  the  only  two  philosophical  schools  of  the 
Bauddha  religion,  the  MadhyamVia  and  Yogacharya.  The  object  of 
all,  however,  was,  by  the  exercise  of  judgment  or  reasoning,  to  discrimi' 
note  spirit  from  matter^  Pnrusha  from  Prahriti^  or  soul  from  nature ; 
till  having  ascended  by  regular  steps  to  perfection,  the  sage  was  able  to 
distinguish  the  rooty  or  plastic  origin  of  things,  from  that  modification 
of  them  which  is  distributive,  and  pertains  to  individual  beings.  It  was 
thus  he  learned  to  identify  himself  and  all  things  with  the  source  from 
Trheoce  they  came,  and  to  which,  after  a  life  of  virtuous  penance,  he  was 
doomed  to  return,  escaping  the  evil  of  transmigration  into  other  forms^ 
Final  excellence  (nishreyas^)  and  deliverance  from  evil  (moksJicLy)  are 
the  promised  rewards  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  taught 
by  this  religion  :  but  this  state  of  felicity  is,  among  Bauddhas  and  Jai- 
n€Uy  more  commonly  expressed  by  the  t«rm  nirvana^  profound  calm,  or 
imperturbable  quiescence.  *  The  characteristic  tenet  of  the  atheistical 
Sanhhya  of  Kapila,  and  of  the  Nepal  Bauddha  Sc/iool,  called 
by  Mr.  Hodgson  Swabhaviha,  seems  to  be  that  matter  is  eternal  and 
productive^  and  that  Godj  or  the  intelligence  of  this  system,  is  rather 
the  energy  of  necessity  and  chance^  than  the  ruling  creator  of  the 
aniverse.  That  however  which  principally  distinguishes  its  opposite, 
ihe  theistical  School  of  Patanjali,  is  that  an  intelligent  agent  is  superad- 
ded to  elementary  matter,  and  acknowledged  as  God,  or  Iswara ;  but 
who  is  unconcerned  with  good  or  bad  deeds,  and  their  consequences 
thoagh  omniscenty  and  instructor  of  the  earliest  beings  that  had  a  begin- 
ning (the  deities  of  mythology),  f  This  more  nearly  perhaps  identifies 
itself  with  the  Prajniha  Swabhaviha  %  system  of  Nepal,  than  with  the 

*  See  Mr.  Colebrooke's  Essays  on  the  atheistical  and  theistical  Schools  of 
the  Sankbya  philosophy  ;  and  on  that  of  the  Bauddha  sect.  Trans  R.  A.  8. 
Vol.  1  page.  95—566. 

t   Ward's  Account  of  the  Hindus  Vol  1. 

X  Swabhava,  a  compound  of  Swa  (own)  and  bhata  (nature),  is  meant  to  ex* 
preas  that  all  specific  forms  result  from  spontaneous,  or  instinctive  creation  ; 
and  Prajnika,  from  pra  (the  intensitivc  prefix),  and  jna  (wisdom),  implies  the 
material  goddess  Prajnay  or  intellectual  energy  superadded  to  crude  matter, 
for  the  purposes  of  creation  and  the  evolution  of  things,  in  this  it  differs  from 
the  School  of  Patanjali  who  makes  this  agent,  or  ecergy,  Isicara ;  while  th^ 
^»#AtoartAca  School,  like  the  BraAmAntca/,  appears  to  teuch  that  all  material 
forms  proceed  from  Maya  (illusion),  and  are  in  action,  or  Pravrilti^  but  eman- 
ations of  the  dei*y.    *<  Body,  (says  the  Swayambhu  purana  of  Nepal),  is  com- 
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purely  theistical,  or  Aishwarika  School,  which  acknowledges  the  self  exis- 
tent Gody  or  the ^ntinieliectual essence, as  Adi Btiddha  revealed  by  his 
own  will)  and  immaterial  in  his  essence.  The  primitive  Bauddha  atl^eisti- 
cal  doctrine  does  not*  as  before  noticed,  admit  of  a  triad :  nor  was  such 
recognized  by  the  two  schools  of  the  Sankhya,  till  a  modification  of  their 
principles,  taught  in  the  mythology  of  the  Puranas,  ascribed  the  origin  of 
the  world  (Sangha),  to  the  uniou  of  the  active  (Buddha),  and  passive 
powers  of  nature,  *  (Dharma:)  which  three,  in  the  aggregate  were  one 
person  or  deity ;  but  distributive^  were  analogous  to  the  ^ods  SrcLhma, 
Vishnu,  and  Maheswara.  This  triadic  doctrine  is  solely  referable  to  a 
state  of  Pravritti,  (energy  and  change,)  or  the  evolution  of  thlngrs;  and 
may,  as  Mr  Hodgson  remarks,  be  resolved  into  a  duad,  similar  to  the 
Yin  and  Yan,  f  or  the  imperfect  and  perfect  principles  of  the  Chinese 
rational  system,  and  astronomical  creed  of  the  Sabeans,  and  Pire  wor- 
shippers. 

Masudi,  in  his  meadows  of  gold  and  mines  of  jewels,  j:  gives  so  clear 
a  view  of  the  dualism  of  these  doctrines,  and  the  introduction  of  them 
from  India  into  China,  that  I  cannot  better  strengthen  the  opinions  now 
given  than  by  here  quoting,  and  translating  from  Arabic,  his  account. 
'<The  religion  of  the  Chinese,^'  says  he,  "  is  that  of  ancient  times^  a  faith 

pounded  of  the  five  elements.  Soul  which  animates  it,  is  an  emanation  from 
the  self  existent."  The  last,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  show,. ap- 
pertains rather  to  the  modern  Jainas  than  to  the  Bauddkas  .*  for,  in  Burmah  at 
least,  it  is  pronounced  heretical ;  and  Sangermano,  in  his  account  of  the  laws 
of  Gautama,  says,  ^*  The  last  of  these  imposters  taught  that  there  exists  a  Su- 
preme Being,  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  of  all  things  in  it,  and  that  he 
alone  is  worthy  of  all  adoration.  All  these  doctrines  of  the  six  false  gods  are 
called  the  laws  of  the  six  Deitii.  demons  :''  Tandy's  Translation  of  Sanger- 
mano,  page  81. 

*  It  would  thus  appear  that  both  the  Sirahhtuoa^  and  Prajnika  Swabhavika 
Schools  of  Buddhism,  are  essentially  atheistical  in  their  principles,  and  teach 
materialism :  for,  as  Mr.  Colebrooke  observes  of  the  Sankhya  philosophy,  these 
may  be  said  to  affirm  two  eternal  princ'i^leB,  soul  and  matter  :  though  Prakriti, 
or  nature,  abstracted  from  modifications,  is  no  other  than  matter.  See  Cole- 
brooke's  Observations  on  the  Nyaya  School :  Trans :  R.  A.  S.  Vol  .*  1.  p.  95. 

t  These  are  the  male  and  female  principles,  the  active  and  passive  elements', 
the  tamasa  and  rajasa  of  the  Hindus,  or  the  qualities  oi  depravity  and  passion. 

t  See  his  account  of  .the  Chinese,  in  the  Arabic  history  called  Murawwaj- 
az-zahab-wa-m%adin*al-jawahir. 
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called  Skaminah,  *  (Samanian,)  similar  to  the  practical  deTotions  of  the 
Korish^  prior  to  the  advent  of  Islamlsm  ;  as  they  worship  idols,  and 
turn  towards  them  in  their  prayers.  1  he  intelligent  among  them  invoke 
by  prayer  the  creator ;  and  place  before  them,  as  an  altar  or  type,  the 
images  and  idols ;  bat  the  ignorant,  from  want  of  knowledge,  associate 
such  with  the  divine  creator ,  and  relying  on  them  as  his  partners,  think 
that  adoration  of  these  conducts  them  to  the  n  sting  place  of  God,  though, 
in  their  devotions,  such  be  considered  of  inferior  rank,  and  less  worthy  of 
worship,  than  the  Lord  God,  Most  High  by  his  glory,  greatness  and  pow- 
er. The  worship  of  idols,  therefore,  thoiigh  inferior  to  his  praise,  is  the 
means  of  approaching  him ;  and  such  was  the  cause  of  its  beginning  and 
origin,  among  the  Chinese,  through  intercourse  and  familiarity  with  the 
Grandees  of  India :  an  opinion  which  is  ))revalent  both  among  the 
learned  and  unlearned  of  the  latter  country,  as  we  have  already  related. 
This  is  the  current  tradition  among  the  people  of  China,  relative  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  two  principles  and  mundanists;  and  though  they  differ  and 
dispute  concerning  them ;  yet,  amidst  all  their  rules,,  they  adopt  such  part 
of  their  ancient  law  as  seems  best  to  them.  Their  country  adjoins  that  of 
Soghd  (  Sogdiana),  and  their  tenets,  as  before  related,  are  those  of  :he  3fo- 
ghaniah^  (Magians  or  fire,  worshippers,)  relative  to  opinions  on  light  and 
darkness.  Previously  they  were  a  truly  ignorant  people,  and  their  prin- 
ciples of  behef  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Turks ;  till  such  time  as  ^ fiend 
of  a  fire  worshipper  overcame  them  hy  his  opinions,  and  taught  that 
every  thing  in  this  world,  is  in  a  state  of  enmity  and  opposition ;  such 
as  life  and  death,  health  and  sickness,  light  and  darkuess,  riches  and  po- 
verty, collection  and  division,  conjunction  and  disjunction,  sunrise  and 
sunset, existence  aiidnon  existence,  day  and  night,  with  such  like  things." — 
On  the  reputed  afce  and  origin  of  the  two  earliest  Bavddha  schools, 
the  Madhyamiha  and  Yogaeharya,  we  have  the  following  historical  ob- 
servation. "  The  four  schisms,  or  schools,  to  which  the  opinions  of^ud* 
dha  Muni,  Sakya  Sinha,  or  Gautama  gave  rise,  have  been  noticed  m 
the  first  part  of  this  chapter;  and  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Madhyamiha 
and  Yogacharytt,  with  their  relative  identity  to  systems  of  Hindu  philo- 
sophy, have  just  been  briefly  stated.      It  is  of  some  importance,  however, 

•  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Persian,  Sbamya  ix^,  interpreted  heaven; 
but  is  explained  in  the  Dictionary  called  Burhani  Kaatia,  to  be  a  Sjriae  word 
meaning  significant  light,  or  understanding. 
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in  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  Buddhism,  to  ascertain  about  what 
periotl  these  schools  originated.  The  third  conTocation  of  the  Bauddha 
priesthood,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  Ceylon  scriptures^  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Dharma  Asoka  ;  but  agreeably  to  the  Tibet  books 
it  is  assigned  to  the  time  of  Kaniska^  a  king  of  Northern  India,  reign- 
ing about  four  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Saki/a.  At  this  time 
however,  his  followers  had  separated  themselves  into  eighteen  sects,  un- 
der the  four  principal  divisions  already  recorded :  and  from  what  is  relat- 
ed in  the  biographical  account  of  Naffarfuna,  who  is  the  reputed  author 
of  the  Madhf/amika,  it  appears,  that,  as  an  orthodox  follower  of  Buddha, 
he  denounced  the  six  Arhatas,  or  mortal  predecessors  oiGautamay  who 
are  recognized  both  in  China,  Tibet,  and  Nepal.  Our  knowledge  of  this 
fact  rests  on  Mr.  Tumour's  translation  of  a  passage  of  the  Baja  Taran- 
ffiniy  a  history  of  Kashmir,  which  has  been  differently  interpreted  by 
Professor  Horace  Wilson.  I  am  disposed,  however,  to  prefer  the  former ; 
as  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  of  the  origin  of  the  Jainas  from 
the  Bauddha  sect,  and  the  consequent  derivation  of  their  sacred  language, 
the  Prakrit  from  Pa/i,  their  separation  seems  to  have  taken  place 
about  the  time  of  Nagarjuna,  and  to  have  originated  in  some  such  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  gave  a  preference  to  Kasyapa^  the  Brahmanical 
predecessor  o^  Gautama^  and  made  him  the  author  of  a  system  of  religion 
which  was  once  common  to  both. 

Nagarjuna,  the  same  as  Nagasena  of  the  Pali  work  called  MUin-' 
dapannOf  was,  as  would  appear,  a  Bauddha  hierarchy  who  lived  B,  C. 
43.  He  is  celebrated  for  a  controversy  on  the  subject  of  his  religion,  with 
Milindo,  the  Raja  of  Sagala,  a  city  well  known  to  Greek  history,  and 
otherwise  named  Euthymedia  or  Euthydemia,  having  been  so  called 
in  honor  of  the  Bactrian  king  Euthydemus  ;  who,  after  successfully 
directing  an  insurrection  in  Bactria,  against  the  Seleucidse,  pushed  his  con- 
quests into  India,  and  established  this  city  under  his  own  name.  *  Some 
are  of  opinion  that  its  Grecian  appellation  of  Euthydemia  was  imposed 
on  it  by  his  son  Demetrius  ;  who,  after  his  father's  death,  and  that  of 
Menander,  seized  on  that  portion  of  the  Bactro-Indian  empire  which 
had  been  theirs.  Difference  of  opinion  too  exists  as  to  the  particular  site 
of  this  city,  which,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great^  was  called  San^ 
gala,  and  is  said,  in  Arrian's  history  of  India,  to  be  situated  between  the 
two  last  rivers  of  the  Panjab,  the  ancient  Hydraotes,  and  Hyphasisy  or 
'^  See  Danville'8  Ancient  Geography,  Vol.  If.  p.  106. 
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the  modern  Ravi  and  Vipasa.  The  town  of  Hurrepahy  south  west  of 
Lahore,  and  distant  from  it  somewhat  inore  than  sixty  miles,  has  heen, 
with  apparent  truth,  identified  hy  Mr.  C.  Masson,  as  the  site  of  Sagala^ 
which,  in  Alexander's  time,  was  the  capital  of  the  Kathai,  Kshatriyas\  * 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  Kema  Parva  of  the  Mahaharat  under  the  name 
ofSakala,  f  In  the  latter,  it  is  called  a  city  of  the  JBahikas,  otherwise 
named  Arattas  ;  who  are  said  to  be  without  ritual,  or  religious  observan- 
ces ;  and  who,  as  distinguished  from  the  pure  Hindus^  or  followers  of 
the  Vedas  and  orthodox  system,  must  have  been  Bahalikasy  Bactrians, 
or  of  Indo  Scythian  extraction.  The  inference,  that  the  people  of  Saga^ 
la  belonged  to  the  latter,  is  rendered  more  certain  by  facts,  that  this  city 
is  mentioned,  in  the  Parthian  mansions  of  Isiodorus  CharacenuSy  j:  as 
belonging  to  the  SaccB,  or  Scythians;  and  by  Ferishta's  history,  and 
the  Persian  romances  again  mentioning  that  one  of  its  Rajas  was  assist- 
ed by  Afrasiabf  in  a  war  against  the  celebrated  Kaikhusrau^  or  Cy- 
rus. A  point  of  connexion,  between  the  GrcBco^Bactrian  kingdom 
and  one  of  the  earliest  schools  of  Bauddha  philosophy,  seems  thus  establish- 
ed with  tolerable  certainty,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  Sagala^  met  with 
in  the  western  cave  inscriptions,  must  afford  additional  proof,  that  the  re- 
ligious opinions  and  ritual  of  Buddhism  were  not  uninfluenced,  in  the 
north  of  India,  by  the  mythology,  if  not  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks. 
Nagarjunas  principal  disciples,  according  to  the  Tibetan  books,  were 
Arya  Deva  and  Buddha  Palita,  and  though  the  latter  may  not  be  the 
same  as  the  Buddha  Palit  of  No.  23  inscription  from  the  Buddhist  tope 
at  Bhilsa,  the  occurrence  of  this  name,  on  a  monument  of  such  antiquity, 

*  According  to  the  manner  of  derivatives  from  Sanskrit,  the  Ksha  ^  of  the 
latter  is  changed  into  Kha  jg  and  ther  ^  being  always  omitted  in  Pali  jvords^ 
the  Sanskrit  appellation,  for  a  man  of  the  military  classes,  Kshatriya  j^^pf, 
thus  becomes  in  Pali  Khatya,  a  name  not  far  removed  from  the  Kathai  of  the 
Greeks,  which  seems  a  corruption  of  the  original  word. 

r  See  Prinsep's  Journal  for  1837.  p.  57,  and  Asiatic  Researches.  Vol.  xv. 
p.  108. 

X  Isiodorus  wrote  after  the  flight  of  Tiridates,  about  A.  D.  36,  and  men- 
tions the  city  in  these,  words  "  Hinc  Sacastana  Sacarura  Scytharum,  qusB  et 
Paratacena,  schflBn  :  63,  ubi  Barda  urbs,  et  Min  urbs,  et  Palacenti  urbs,  et  Si- 
gal  urbs;  ubi  regia  Sacarum,  propeque  Alexandria  urbs,  et  non  procul  Alex- 
andriopolis  urbs  :  vici  etiam  sex,"  Geographi©  veteris  scriptores  Graaci  Mi- 
nores,  Vol.  II. 

13 
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should  not  at  least  pass  without  remark.  Regarding  the  prohable  age  of  the 
Yogticharya  school,  the  Tibetan  books  mention  that  the  principal  works 
on  this  system  are  referred  to  Arya  Sanga^  about  the  seventh  century  of 
our  era. 

Two  other  schools  of  Bauddha  doctrine,  the  SafUrantika^  and  VcMa- 
shika,  which  are  rather  dogmatical,  existed  among  the  early  sectaries  of 
this  religion  ;  and  were,  as  Mr.  Colebroke  observes,  anterior  to  the  age  of 
Sankara'AchatyOf  and  Kumarila  Bhatta,  the  last  of  whom  instigated  a 
persecution  of  the  Bauddhas,  by  which  they  were  driven  from  Hindusthan. 
Could  the  authority  of  Tibetan  books  be  trusted,  the  origin  of  the  last  of 
these  schisms  would  be  placed  iu  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 
and  immediately  after  the  death  of  Gauiama:  but  there  is  reason  for  mis- 
trusting the  narrative  of  events  related  by  the  early  Bauddha  annals, 
which  can  only  be  considered  authentic  from  the  well  established  period 
of  the  Emperor  Asoka.  The  same  division  of  Bauddha  sectaries,  as 
known  to  their  Brahmanical  opponents,  exists  among  the  Bauddhas  of 
Tibet,  whose  books  mention  that  the  Vaibhashika  consisted  of  four  prin- 
cipal classes,  originatiog  with  Sakya's  four  disciples :  who  are  called  Ra- 
hula,  KasyapOy  Vpali,  and  Katyayana,*  The  latter,  called  in  Pali 
books  Kachchayanoy  was  an  inspired  saint  and  lawgiver,  who  corrected  the 
inaccuracies  of  Panini,  the  father  of  Sanskrit  grammar ;  and  is  acknow- 
ledged, by  the  literature  of  Ceylon,  to  have  been  the  author  i)f  the  earli- 
est Pali  grammar ;  from  which  the  oldest  compiled  version,  called  the 
Rupasiddhi  was  composed  in  the  Dekhan.  f  The  identity  of  the  au- 
thor is,  Mr.  Colebrooke  says,  involved  in  the  impenetrable  darkness  of 
mythology;  %  but  if  the  era  of  Gautama  be  accurately  fixed,and  the  early 
annals  of  Buddhism  allowed  to  be  authentic,  the  origin  both  of  Sanskrit 
and  of  Pali  grammar  must  be  dated  six  centuries  B.  C :  but  this  is  a 
subject  which  is  yet  imperfectly  investigated. 

Both  the  Sautrantika  and  Vaibhashika  sects  admit  the  existence  of 
external  objects  and  of  internal  sensations ;  distinguishing,  under  the  for- 
mer, elements,  (bhuta\  and  things  appertaining  thereto^  (hhautikd) 
which  are  organs  and  sensible  qualities.     They  reckon,  under  the  latter, 

*  See  notices  of  different  Bystems  of  Buddhism,  extracted  from  the  Tibetan 
authorities  by  Alex.  C.  Koros.     Prinsep's  Jouraa]  for  1838.  p.  143. 
t  Introduction  to  Mr.  Tumour's  translation  of  the  Mahawanso,  page  XXV. 
I  See  Asiatic  Researches  :  Vol.  VII.  p.  199. 
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intelligence f  (  Chita,)  and  what  belongs  thereto,  chaitta.  The  elementi 
are  only  fouVf  consisting  of  atoms,  which  when  conjoined,  form  com- 
pound substances,  or  bodies,  the  objects  of  sense  that  are  apprehended  by 
individual  consciousness,  or  intelligence,  dwelling  within  body.  The 
Vaibhashikas  acknowledge  the  direct  perception  of  exterior  objects,  and 
the  Sautrantikas  conteiid  for  the  mediate  apprehension  of  them, 
through  images  presented  to  consciousness :  but  both  are  of  opinion  that 
objects  cease  to  exist  when  no  longer  perceived,  and  teach  that,  both  in 
the  physical  and  moral  world,  events  are  but  a  concatenation  of  cause  and 
effect,  which  are  unreal  and  momentary.  A  belief  to  the  contrary,  or  in 
the  durability  of  objects,  arises  from  avidya  or  error;  to  remove  which, 
these  schools  maintain  that  the  object  of  knowledge  is  the  destruction  of 
percipient  power;  by  which  the  bound  soul,  (badhnati,)  associated  with 
works,  (karman)y  obtains  liberation,  and  exemption  from  further  trans- 
migration. 

Some  doubt  exists  regarding  the  recorded  antiquity  of  the  Sautran- 
tika  and  Vaibhashika  schools,  which  are,  however,  connected,  by  this  last 
tenet,  with  a  comparatively  modern  modification  of  them ;  called  Karmi' 
ha  and  Yatnika  systems  of  Nepal.  The  former  teaches  that  phenome- 
na are  illusory,  resulting  only  from  an  act  of  the  sentient  principle,  (ma- 
nas\  )  which,  yet  unembodied,  falsely  believes  in  their  reality.*  This 
school  of  Huddhism,  which,  in  Mr.  Hodgson's  opinion,  admits  of  con- 
scious moral  effort,  is,  he  conceives,  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  Swabhavi" 

*  The  reader  la  requested  to  compare  on  this  subject  Mr.  Hodgson's  quota- 
tions on  the  Karmika  system,  (Prinsep*s  Journal  for  1836  p :  78,)  and  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke's  observations  on  the  philosophy  of  Indian  sectaries,  Trans.  R.  A.  S. 
Vol.  1  p.  562.  The  following  is  the  quotation  from  the  Raeha  Bhagavati,  giv- 
en by  Mr.  Hodgson  in  proof  and  illustration  of  these  opinions.  <*The  being  of 
all  things  is  derived  from  belief,  reliance,  (pratyaya,)  in  this  order:  from 
false  knowledge,  delusive  impressions;  from  delusive  impressions,  general 
notions ;  from  them,  particulars;  from  them,  the  six  seats,  (or  outward  objects, 
of  the  senses  ;  from  them,  contact;  from  it,  definite  sensation  and  perception  ; 
from  it,  thirst  or  desire ;  from  it,  embryotic  (physical)  existence ;  from  it,  birth 
or  actual  physical  existence  ;  from  it,  all  the  distinctions  of  genus  and  species 
among  animate  things  ;  from  them,  decay  and  death,  aAer  the  manner  and 
period  peculiar  to  each.  Such  is  the  procession  of  all  things  into  existence 
from  Avidya^  or  delusion  ;  and  in  the  inverse  order  to  that  of  their  procession, 
they  retrogade  into  non-existence.  And  egress  and  regress  are  both  Karmas, 
wherefore  this  system  is  called  Karmika.  (  Sakya  to  his  disciples  in  the  Racha 
Bhagavati)'.* 
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ha  denial  of  personality,  consdoua  power,  and  wisdom,  of  a  first  cause; 
which  denial  necessarily  results  from  the  theory  of  self  productive  energy 
of  matter,  called  by  the  Burmese  dammata,  or  fate  ;  *  and  which  leaves 
such  cause  without  the  attributes  of  moral  power,  conscious  intellectual 
effort,  or  will.  It  was  a  sequel  to  the  declaration  of  such  opinion,  that 
the  universe  was  without  a  moral  rulery  and  that  the  change  of  deity 
from  a  state  of  nirvrittiy  (quiescence,)  to  that  of  pravritH^  (energy,) 
was  effected  without  conscious  intellectual power^  or  free  will.  If  such 
was  the  state  of  a  first  cause,  human  nature  was  equally  without  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  deprived  of  free  will ;  for,  according  to  the  phi- 
losophical schools  of  Buddhism,  man  became  an  irresponsible  being,  with- 
out the  power  or  will  of  effecting  his  eternal  happiness.  To  remove  this 
objection,  however,  to  the  atheism  of  Bauddha  doctrines,  which  had  linked 
the  physical  origin  of  a  first  cause  with  the  phenomena  of  human  na* 
ture,  it  was  requisite  to  teach  that  every  free  willed  man  might,  through 
a  proper  cultivation  of  his  moral  sense,  and  the  just  conduct  of  his  under- 
standing, realize  that  external  connexion  between  virtue  and  felicity,  which 
none  of  the  schools  have  ever  attempted  to  deny.  The  Karmika  system 
had  asserted  the  superiority  of  man's  moral  sense,  and  the  Ya^iha  was 
produced  to  advocate  the  doctrine  of  his  free  will ;  f  but  both  seem  com- 
paratively modern,  and  must  have  succeeded  the  physical  theories^  taught 
by  the  Bauddha  philosophers,  regarding  the  origin  of  the  world  and  the 
nature  of  the  first  cause.  That  general  law  of  material  energy,  or  fate, 
by  which  one  world  was  destroyed  and  another  reproduced,  being  made 
applicable  to  the  phenomena  of  human  nature,  primitive  men  were  said  to 
fall  off  from  the  perfection  of  their  ancestors,  to  give  themselves  up  to  vice 
and  abandon  virtue,  and  to  have  their  lives  gradually  diminished ;  until 
by  their  lust,  anger,  and  ignorance,  the  physical  dissolution  of  the  world 
takes  place,  and  human  beings  perish  only  to  re-appear  under  new  forms.  % 

*  See  Sangerin&no,  chapter  II  para,  1. 

\  The  following  quotation  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  on  the  Swabhavika  doctrine, 
shows  its  tendency  to  refer  every  thing  to  instinct  or  fate  ',  "  who  sharpened 
the  thorn  ?  who  gave  their  varied  forms,  colors,  and  habits  to  the  deer  kind 
and  to  birds?  Swabhava  !  It  is  not  according  to  the  will  (ichchha^  of  any ;  and 
if  there  be  no  desire  or  intention,  there  can  be  no  intender  or  designer  :  Baud- 
dhaCharitra/*  Prinsep's  Journal,  1836.  page  73. 

X  Compare  this  with  the  general  principles  of  the  Bauddha  religion,  announ- 
ced in  the  first  part  of  this  analysis,  page  88. 
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The  opinion  that  these  schools  are  of  modern  origin,  is  strengthened  by 
the  connexion  of  the  Karmika  system  with  some  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  Jaina  sectaries;  who  teach  that  the  duration  of  punishment,  or  re- 
ward, is  according  to  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  senses ;  and  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  held  in  subjection,  till  apathy  or  stoical  indifference 
be  acquired  by  discipline,  man's  happiness  or  misery  is  accordingly  insur- 
ed. The  act  of  the  sentient  power  (manas,)  which,  through  ignorance 
(avidya,)  maintains  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  worldly  objects,  or  a  desire 
to  maintain  its  union  with  them,  can,  by  a  higher  intellectual  effort,  extin- 
guish such  sentient  desire  ;  and  obtain  moksha,  or  release  from  the  tram-^ 
mels  of  existence,  by  the  realization  of  true  knowledge  that  all  events 
of  this  world  are  unreal.^  Contemporary  with  the  adoption,  by  the  Baud- 
dhas,  of  the  Karmika  doctrines,  the  existence  of  a  fifth  element  (akasa\ 
having  been  admitted,  and  manas^  or  the  sentient  principle,  being  at  the 
same  time  acknowledged  as  the  sixth,  and  called  vajara  satwa ;  these, 
together  with  the  four  original  elements,  are  represented  by  the  six 
Dhyani  Btuldhas  of  the  Aishwarika,  or  theistical  school ;  and  to  which^ 
Mr.  Hodgson  thinks,  the  Karmika  and  Yatnika  systems,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  human  nature,  more  naturally  attach  themselves  than  to  the  phy- 
sical Sioabhavika,f 

The  material  Swabhava  places  nature  supreme,  and  considers  it  as 
Istoara^  or  God ;  but  that  modification  of  it,  which  unites  a  transcenden- 
tal omniscient  principle,  called  Prajna^  with  the  material  one,  typifies 
such  as  the  goddess  Dharma ;  who  is  the  first  member  of  the  Baud-- 

*  The  reader  may  consult  on  this  subject,  Major  Delamaine  on  the  Karmas 
of  the  Jains;  and  what  Mr.  Colebrooke  has  written  on  the  opinions  of  the 
Bauddha  sect.  The  latter,  from  Brahmanica!  sources,  is  in  direct  accordance 
with  Mr  Hodgson's  quotation,  No 4  on  the  Karmika  system.  These  two  dogma- 
tical schools  are  like  the  exoteric,  or  practical  course  of  discipline  prescribed 
by  Pythagoras,  by  which,  the  corporeal  parts  of  man's  nature  being  mortified 
and  subdued,  the  intellectual  portion  of  it  was  fitted  for  the  contemplation  of 
immutable  truth,  and  union  with  the  divine  nature. 

t  See  note  15  on  the  sketch  of  Buddhism.  These  dogmatical  schools  have  a 
theistical  tendency ;  and,  like  the  Tantrika  portion  of  the  Kahgyur,  almost 
teach  the  doctrine  of  Jlfa^a,  or  illusion,  regarding  the  material  existence  of 
things.  The  reader  may  refer  to  the  article  of  this  Chapter  pointing  out  the 
assimilation  of  doctrines  taught  by  the  last  volume  of  the  Nepal  Tantrika  works, 
with  those  of  the  Saiva  Hindus. 
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dha  triadf  and  ig  associated  with  the  type  of  nature's  energy,  or  JBttd- 
dkOf  AS  the  secondf  hoth  of  which  give  rise  to  Sangha,  or  union,  as  the 
third.  Dharma  is  here  considered  the  plastic,  or  elemental  state  of  all 
things,  to  which  is  united  for  the  production  of  effects  in  the  versatile 
world,  the  second  member  of  the  Bauddha  triad  or  the  efficient  cause  of 
things  A  yet  more  decidedly  theistical  system,  the  Aishwarika,  re- 
presents intellectual  essence  supreme,  and  calls  it  Adi  Buddha ;  whi>>  in 
producing  effects  and  changes  in  the  material  world,  operates  through 
secondary  causes,  or  the  five  elements^  of  which  the  Dhyani  Buddhas 
are  types ;  and  to  which  are  linked  individual  energies,  named  BodkLsa- 
twas,  operating  in  conjunction  with  passive  conceptive  principles  called 
Saktis,  But  when  the  deity  is  represented  in  unity,  he  is  called  Adi 
Buddha ;  and  has,  according  to  Mr.  Hodgson's  quotations  five  bodies, 
five  jnyans,  and  five  sights,  and  is  said  to  be  the  mukat,  (prest,)  of  the  five 
Buddhas,  without  partner.  *  The  latter  from  its  representation  in  the 
PhrabaU  or  solar  foot,  would  appear  symbolical  of  the  solar  ray ;  and  the 
Dehgop  of  the  caves  is  but  a  type  of  the  corporeal  frame  of  ihefive  ele- 
mentSy  or  Dhyani  Buddhas ;  which  are  the  vehicles  of  the  subtile  person, 
or  spirit,  and  are  generally  found  represented  on  four  sides  of  the  Deh" 
gopasy  f  both  in  India  and  Nepal,  the  centre  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  fifth  Vairochana  or  light.  The  Karmiha  and  Yainiha 
systems  of  Nepal  have  admitted  the  sentient  principle,  manasOy  as  the 
sixth  Dhyani  Buddha;  but  all  these  are  personifications,  or  Buddhas 
of  celestial  origin.  Those  of  mortal  birth,  before  Enumerated,  and  of  whom 

*  Prinsep's  Journal,  1836,  page  85,  and  quotation  14. 

\  The  Dehgop  may  be  considered  an  aggregation  of  the  elements,  effected 
by  the  presidence  of  spirit,  and,  viewed  as  a  type  of  elemental  creation,  pre- 
sents an  analogy  to  the  mundane  eggy  from  which,  according  to  the  doctrines 
of  antiquity,  sprung  the  firstborn  of  the  world.  In  Colonel  Sykes*8  Notes 
on  the  religious,  moral,  and  political  state  of  ancient  India,  (Journal  of  the 
R.  A.  S,  Vol  VI,  page  267.)  taken  chiefly  from  the  travels  of  the  Chinese  Bud- 
dhist priest  Fa  Hian,  the  believers  of  this  doctrine  are  distinguished  from  the 
primitive  followers  ofSakya  or  Gautama,  trnd  are  denominated  sectaries,  on 
partisans  oTAnda  (the  Egg).  There  seems  no  just  ground  for  not  considering 
this  doctrine  part  of  original  Buddhism,  though  it  may  have  been  rejected  b 
Sakya  ;  as  it  is  recognized  in  the  inscription  from  the  Dehgop  of  the  Karlt 
cave,  and  in  the  inscriptions  from  the  Bauddha  caves  of  Beira  and  Bajah  ',  a 
translation  of  which  by  me  will  be  found  in  Vol.  1  of  the  Society's  Journal, 
page  438. 
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Gautama  is  the  last,  haying  obtained  plenary  power,  or  omnipotence, 
through  union  with  divinity,  have  been  manifested  during  the  different 
regenerations  of  the  world :  of  which  there  are  said  to  have  been  twelve^ 
reckoning  backwards  from  the  present  kappo,  or  creation,  in  which  four 
Buddhas  have  already  appeared  and  one  is  yet  to  come. 

The  Buddhas  acknowledge  three  different  kinds  of  beings,  the  mate- 
rial and  generative,  (^Kama  ;)  the  material,  not  procreating  by  the  usual 
laws,  {rupa;)  and  the  immaterial,  (^arupa,)  who  do  not  generate 
at  all.  The  first  order  of  beings  including  mankind  and  genii,  (^Nath,  *) 
ascend  according  to  their  good  or  evil  conduct,  by  progressive  transmi- 
grations to  states  of  final  beatitude,  (^nirvana,)  where  they  are  exempt 
from  further  change,  or  are  doomed  to  pain  and  punishment  in  the 
mansions  of  the  demons,  or  by  repeated  worldly  transmigration  into 
the  bodies  of  inferior  animals.  The  virtuous,  through  the  merit  of 
their  actions,  when  finally  emancipated  from  existence,  are  transported 
to  the  bhuvanas  of  Buddhay  while  the  wicked  are  hurried  to  the  six 
abodes  of  the  Daityas  or  Naraka,  the  hell  for  sinners,  fabled  to  be 
below  the  world  of  waters,  (Jalakand,)  which  support  the  earth.  Man- 
kind and  their  protecting  genii  (iVa/A,)  occupy  the  earth,  and  atmospheric 
region  above  it;  which  last  is  variously  divided  into  bhuvanas^  ormansions, 
called  by  the  Ceylon  scriptures  the  Deva-lokas,  Above  these  are  the 
three  bhuvanas  of  Mahadeva^  the  six  of  Vishnu,  and  the  eighteen  of 
Brahma ;  which  are  the  places  of  \he  visible  gods^  or  of  those  celestial 
physical  causes,  or  beings,  which  are  destined,  at  the  dissolution  of  worlds, 
to  be  the  germs  of  future  ones.  Above  all  are  the  Buddha  bhuvanas^ 
of  which  the  Agnishta  is  the  highest,  and  the  abode  of  Adi  Buddha, 
Below  it,  some  accounts  place  ten,  and  others  thirteen  bhuvanas,  inhabit- 
ed by  the  emancipated  Arhatas,  Bodhisatwas,  or  faithful  followers  of 
Buddha,  who  have  passed  into  a  state  of  nirvana  ;  where  from  Jinite  they 
become  infinite  beings,  and  the  same  "  with  divinity." 

In  the  following  account  of  the  Bauddha  system  of  Cosmography,  As- 
tronomy, and  Astrology,  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the 

*  Co].  Sykes,  in  his  notes  on  the  religioas,  moral,  and,  political  state  of  an- 
cient India,  (Journal  R.  A.  S.  page  289  Vol  VJ)  seems  to  think  that  the 
worship  of  the  Hindu  Devatof  and  of  the  JVa^A^,  or  spirits,  is  a  corruption  of 
original  Buddhism;  but  the  inscriptions  of  Western  India  and  the  Bauddha 
scriptures  of  Nepal  and  Ceylon  prove  the  contrary  to  he  the  fact,  and  that  tbisi 
worship  was  part  of  the  original  system. 
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religious  principles  of  Buddhism ;  which,  connected  with  systems  of  side- 
real astrology,  and  the  worship  of  the  planetary  powers,  will  explain  to 
us  why  these  principles  assimilate  with  tenets  taught  among  the  ancient 
Saheans.  *^  Bauddha  opmions,  regarding  the  generating  influence  of  the 
atmospheric  region  and  mansion  of  the  planets,  have  been  explained  in 
the  previous  pages ;  and,  as  has  been  shewn,  this  intermediate  aerial 
space,  peopled  with  genii,  or  the  Nathf  possesses  the  power  of  secondary 
causes  in  the  business  of  creation.  The  sun,  moon  and  stars,  here  illu- 
minate the  world,  divide  day  from  night,  distinguish  the  seasons,  and 
indicate  good  or  evil  to  mankind.  *  This  belief  inculcates  that  malignant 
ifeings  exist  inimical  to  matiy  while  other  benevolent  genii  exercise  their 
influence  in  protecting  him,  and  hence  originates  the  practice  of  propitiat- 
ing the  latter,  or  averting  the  malignancy  of  the  former,  by  the  astrolo- 
gical worship  of  the  Baliy  or  nine  planets,  f  Besides  the  seven  heavenly 
constellations,  the  Bauddhas  reckon  the  ascending  nodes,  JRahu  and 
KetUf  as  two  others  ;  which  are  invoked,  with  offerings  and  song,  ip  cases 
of  sickness  or  important  undertakings  in  life.  We  are  yet  little  informed 
on  the  subject  of  their  astronomical  system ;  but  from  what  Sangermano 
mentions  of  the  Burmese  notions,  it  appears  not  materially  different  from 
that  of  the  Jainas,  excepting  that  the  progressive  falling  dowji wards  of  the 
earth  in  space,  and  the  existence  of  two  suns,  two  moons,  and  two  sets  of 
planets,  for  the  northern  and  southern  quarters,  form  no  part  of  Bauddha 
astronomical  belief.  It  is  maintained,  however,  that  mount  Meru  exists  in 
the  middle  of  the  earth,  encircled  by  seven  ranges  of  hills,  between  which 
are  seven  rivers,  and  that  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  planets  revolve  round 
it,  in  parallel  orbits ;  illuminating  successively  four  g^reat  islands ;  of  which 
Jamhu-^wipay  or  India,  is  the  southern  one.  The  different  faces  of 
mount  Meru,  toward  the  four  cardinal  points,  reflect  the  solar  beams  of 
various  colours,  and  communicate  such  respectively  to  the  islands  and 

*  Sangermano  Chap.  ill.  para.  14. 

t  See  Mr.  Upham's  account  of  the  Bali  in  Ceylon,  chap.  x.  Thifl  system  of 
sidereal  astrology,  called  in  Ceylon  Baliah,  or  the  worship  of  the  planetary 
powers  above,  is  similar  in  all  respectA  to  the  Syrian  idolatry  of  worshipping 
and  propitiating  the  BtUimy  or  host  of  heavec,  which  protected  and  influenced 
mankind  in  health  and  sickness.  These  are  the  spirits  of  the  stars,  the  Zm* 
<^a^^»y  or  the  sentinels  of  heaven  ;  and,  in  the  Greek  inscriptions  which 
1  copied  from  the  gate  of  the  great  mosque  at  Damascus,  (once  a  Chrietian 
church,  and  previously  a  heathen  temple,)  they  are  called  "  the  things  of  eter- 
nity, and  of  uncontrolled  power  in  every  period  of  birth  and  generation.*' 
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inhabitants  of  these  quarters.  Neither  Bauddhas  nor  Brahmans  agree 
about  the  particular  colours  of  the  different  faces ;  though  they  generally 
enumerate  them  white  on  the  east,  yellow  on  the  south,  green  or  hktek 
on  the  west,  and  red  on  the  north.  *  Four  kings  of  the  Nath  are  said  to 
preside  over  these  quarters  ;  with  whom,  as  types  of  the  elements  and  of 
colour,  the  Dhyani  Buddhas  seem  to  have  an  analogy  ;  as  Akshobhya, 
who  occupies  the  eastern  niche  of  the  Dehgop^  is  described  of  a  blue  co- 
lour, and  RcUnasftmhhavay  on  the  southern,  is  said  to  be  yellow  or  golden.f 
Ground  the  summit  of  mount  Meru  is  arranged  the  Bhuvana  of  Indra^ 
or  the  TavcUinsa  heaven;  where  flourishes  the  sacred  tree  Kalpa-vrikshOf 
granting  every  desire.  The  LokapalaSt  or  eight  regents  of  the  heavenly 
quarter;,  worshipped  by  the  Bauddhas  and  Jains,  are  with  the  elephant  of 
JndrOf  inhabitants  of  this  celestial  mansion :  in  which  the  Nath  and  spirits 
of  the  good,  not  yet  joined  to  divinity  in  nirvana,  shming  by  their  own 
light,  need  not  that  of  the  sun.  f 

The  Bauddhas  have  a  system  of  solar  Zodiacs,  analogous  to  ours ; 
wherein  the  names  of  the  twelve  constellations  m-inifest  their  connexion 
with  the  Greek  and  Arab  schemes  of  the  Zodiac  originally  derived  per- 
haps  from  the  Chaldeans.  An  annual  movement  of  the  sun  and  planets 
is  admitted,  in  addition  to  their  diurnal  motion ;  and  a  g^radual  declination 
of  them,  north  or  souths  producing  the  various  seasons,  is  taught  with 
the  hypothesis,  that  there  are  three  distinct  paths  in  the  heavens,  an  tniter, 
middle,  and  outer.  The  inner  corresponds  to  our  summer  solstice,  or 
the  tropic  of  Cancer;  the  middle  to  our  equinox,  or  the  equator;  and  the 
outer  to  our  winter  solstice,  or  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  inner  part 
is  said  to  be  nearest  mount  Meru,  and  corresponds  with  the  hot  reason ; 
the  middle  to  the  rainy ;  and  the  outward,  farthest  removed,  to  the  cold, 
when  the  sun  is  most  distant.  They  are  otherwise  named  the  paths  of 
the  goat,  ox,  and  elephant ;  and  as  the  latter  animal  delights  in  cold  and 

*  See  Vishnu  Purana,  translated  bj  Wilson,  4to  at  note  2,  page  167. 

t  Hodgson's  sketch  of  Buddhism,  Trans.  R.  A.  S.  Vol.  II  page  230.  and  the 
note  at  page  20  of  the  original  work. 

t  The  ancients  supposed  human  souls  were  invested  after  death  with  a  sab- 
tile  body,  which  was  inseparable  from  it,  until  the  time  of  its  final  exemption 
from  transmigration  ;  and  this  they  called  the  o&pa  diyotideg  or  luciform 
body  9  spoken  of  by  the  New  Platonists,  or  Christian  writers  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  who  repeated  the  tenets  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  See  Cole- 
brooke's  translation  of  the  Sankhya  Rarika,  page  196. 
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damp  places,  he  appears  to  have  been  selected  to  distingaish  the  season 
when  the  sun,  passing  to  the  south,  brings  the  tennination  of  rain  and 
the  production  of  cold. 

The  third  chapter  contains  translations  of  the  cave  inscriptions,  which 
shew  their  connexion  with  the  Bauddha  religion,  and  those  abstract  prin- 
ciples of  metaphysical  belief  that  constitute  the  original  system.  The 
following  is  an  extract,  "  The  more  intimately  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  Bauddha  religion,  the  stronger  will  be  our  convic- 
tion, that  such  principles  have  their  origin  in  physical  and  metaphysical 
opinions,  on  the  subject  of  a  first  cause,  made  applicable  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature,  and  that  such  opinions  were 
closely  connect^  with  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
Sabean  idolatry.  This  Sabeism  too,  instead  of  being  engrafted  on  the 
Bauddha  system,  appears  to  have  preceded  it,  and  to  have  been  the 
source  from  whence  it  sprung.  But  whatever  be  the  conclusion  deduced, 
regarding  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  two  systems,  their  present  union  in 
Slam  and  Tartary,  has  been  indicated  by  preceding  observations  ;  and  the 
translated  cave  inscriptions  will  tend  to  establish  a  fact  that  the  astnh 
logical  belief  in  spirits,  which  commenced  with  the  ^rst  astronomical 
observations,  was  early  connected,  in  the  Greek  and  Bauddha  schools  of 
philosophy,  with  opinions  of  those  who  essayed  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  world,  and  the  nature  of  that  cause  producing  its  versatile  effects. 
PhilOf  a  Jewish  writer  of  Alexandria,  acquainted  with  the  philosophical 
opinions  of  the  Orientals  and  those  of  the  Greeks,  endeavoured,  some 
time  before  the  Christian  era,  to  convince  the  world  of  the  excellence 
and  superiority  of  a  secret  system  of  knowledge,  which  had  been  long 
since  founded  in  the  bosom  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Like  the  Bauddha 
system  it  taught  that  the  aetherial  region  was  peopled  with  inhabitants 
of  an  immortal  nature ;  some  of  whom  kindred  with  the  earth,  and  ad- 
dicted to  its  pleasures,  descended  to  attach  themselves  to  other  spirits, 
for  which,  they  had  a  worldly  desire ;  but  that  others  of  them,  disg^usted 
with  the  vanities  of  life,  considering  the  body  as  a  prison,  fled  on  light 
wings  to  heaven,  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  existence. 
Others  of  them,  yet  more  pure  and  excellent,  disdaining  all  the  tempta- 
tions that  earth  could  ofier,  became  the  ministers  of  the  supreme  Grod, 
and  the  agents  of  the  great  King,  seeing  all  and  understanding  all.  Sim- 
ilar opinions  are  maintained  by  the  Bauddhas  regarding  the  origin  of 
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mankind ;  and  Mr.  (Hodgson's  account  of  thia  subject  seems  but  a  ver- 
sion of  wbat  is  related  in  Genesis,  about  the  association  of  the  Nephilims 
with  the  daughters  of  men  ;*  by  which  mankind,  falling  from  their  state 
of  original  purity,  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  passions,  and  a  spirit 
of  discord,  as  already  noticed  in  the  general  principles  of  this  religion. 
The  Nepal  statement  of  the  same  history  is  that  the  half  male  and  fe» 
male  beings,  inhabiting  in  light  and  purity,  the  Abhaswara  Bhuvana, 
and  who  had  never  yet  in  their  minds  conceived  the  sexual  desirei  or 
known  the  distinction  of  sex,  having  eaten  of  the  earth,  at  the  instigation 
of  Adi  Buddha^  lost  the  power  of  flying  back  to  their  Bhuvana^  and 
were  obliged  to  remain  on  earth ;  where  they  lived  on  its  fruits,  and  as* 
80ciated  with  each  other,  f  This  legend  appears  to  have  been  taken 
from  a  confused  idea  of  Mosaic  history;  and  may  have  been  introduced 
into  the  Bauddha  religion  when  the  Indian  astronomers^  with  a  know* 
ledge  of  it,  framed  the  system  of  the  Varaha  Kalpa,  But  on  this  head^ 
and  the  connexion  of  the  Bauddha  religion  with  the  worship  of  the  sun, 
the  translated  inscriptions  afford  information ;  and  are  at  least,  the  only 
authentic  documents  of  antiquity,  which  embody  primitive  principles  of 
the  system  beyond  the  chance  of  sectarial  interpolation." 

Several  translations  of  the  inscriptions  from  the  caves  of  western  India 
are  subsequently  given,  and  establish  the  connexion  and  union  of  Bud* 
dha  religious  principles  with  those  of  the  Sabeans  and  followers  of  Jft* 
ihra :  which  union  probably  arose  from  a  community  of  ideas  that  Kraka^ 
the  sun,  or  holy  fire  was,  in  his  igneous  essence^  the  same  with  the 
deity  of  creation,  or  Vulcan,  the  Hcephaistos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Opifex 
Mundiy  or  the  mundane  artisan,  and  the  same  as  the  Viswa  Karma  of 
the  Hindus:  for  according  to  the  Saiva  faith  of  the  latter,  the  Mithra  of 
the  fire  worshippers  is  the  Unadi,  or  AgnxHnga^  the  pillar  of  radiance  of 
the  Linga  Purana,  from  which  the  deity  first  manifested  himself  for  the 
creation  of  the  world.  It  is  true  indeed  that  the  Auhakatha  and  Baud- 
dha annals  of  Ceylon  declare  the  adoration  of  the  sun  and  fire  heretical: 
\  but  while  Gautama,  or  Buddha,  may  have  originally  confined  his 

•  Genesis,  Chapter  Vi. 

t  Bee  Hodgson's  second  qaestion  in  his  Sketch  of  Buddhism  T.  R.  A.  S. 
Vol  11  page  234. 

t  Tumour's  examination  of  the  Pah  Buddbistical  annals,  in  Prinsep's  Jour- 
nal, Vol  VI.  p.  733. 
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religious  ordinances  toDAammo,  (morality,)  and  Winai/o,  (discipline), 
his  system  was  early  corrupted  by  its  union  with  the  piinciples  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Sabenns  and  fire -worshippers.  The  inonagram  preceding  in- 
scription No  8  Plate  J.  from  the  caves  of  Junirjis  of  constant  occurrence 
on  the  gold  coinage  of  Kadphises,  and  on  the  Indo  Scythic,  or  Indo  Mith- 
raic  seiies  of  coins,  from  Kabul  and  the  Punjab.  Coin  figure  I,  plate 
XXXVIII  Vol  IV  (Prinsep's  Journal  page  630,)  of  this  series  is  unique 
and  of  particular  interest ;  as  the  king  on  the  obverse  is  represented 
seated  on  a  war  charriot,  similar  to  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  while  the  in- 
scription on  the  reverse,  reads  Maha  rajasa  rajadatu  Jina  sidato^  mi- 
tra-rato  Dhimukta  satha  nanado,  translated,  of  the  great  king,  the 
source  of  energy y  Jina  the  establisher,  the  supreme  emancipated  Saint 
o/Mithrtty  the  preserver.  The  connexion  of  this  series  of  coins  with 
the  Bauddha  system  of  religion  is  yet  further  established  by  the  Pali 
name  of  Buddha,  ^^  Satha^'  being  found  in  Greek  on  the  coin  fig ;  Id 
plate  XXXV  (Prinsep's  Journal,  Vol.  V.  p.  548)  and  written.  ZAGOY 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  further  illustrated  in  chapter fourthj  con- 
taining the  author's  observations  on  the  symbolical  marks  preceduag  the 
inscriptions ;  and  their  similitude  to  those  on  coins  found  west  of  the  Indus 
and  in  the  Punjab.  In  the  last  ovjifth  chapter  the  history  of  Bnddhism 
is  traced  and  illustrated,  wh^eby  it  appears  that  this  religion  arose  out 
of  the  ancient  Persian  worship  of  the  expanse  of  the  fiimament,  under 
the  name  of  Jovcy  (or  the  Hindu  Indra,)  with  the  deities  of  the  sun»  the 
moon,  earth,  fire,  water  and  the  winds,  to  which  the  Babylonian  and  Per- 
sian festival  of  Sahaia  was  dedicated  and  held  sacred.  But  our  analysis 
must  here  stop,  and  those  requiring  further  information  must  refer  to  the 
original  work  ;  which  will  be  soon  issued  from  the  Indian  Press,  to  be  im- 
mediately afterwards  republished  in  England  with  additions  and  improve- 
ments. 


Art.  X. — Literary  and  Scientific  Notices. 

We  propose  to  devote  two  or  three  pages  of  the  Journal,  under  this 
head,  to  interestng  literary  dissertations,  from  other  works,  on  Philology^ 
Pahsographyt  Antiquities^  and  discoveries  in  Geography  and  Science  \ 
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and   will  feel  obliged  to  contributors  or  correspondents,  who  may  kindly 
favour  us  with  short  aualyses  of  information  on  such  subjects. 

1. — Stewart's  Lydian  and  Phrygian  Inscriptions. 

Mr.  John  Robert  Stewart,  formerly  of  Bombay,  and  well  known  for 

his  devotion  to  literary  pursuits,  who  in  the  spring  of  1837,  made  a  tour 

from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople,    visiting  the  vicinity  of  Dongala,  Naco- 

leia,  now  Sidy  Ghazy,  DorylcBum,  and  Brussa,    has  lately  published  the 

•'  Inscriptions,  from  the  ancient  monuments  of  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  written 

'  in  the  most  archaic  form  of  the  Greek  letters.      The  words  are  divided, 

-  by  points,  like  those  of  the  Hamaiyaric  Inscriptions  of  Southern  Ara- 

bia ;  and  are  alternately  written  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left. 

*^'  Mr.  Stewart  has  not  attempted  to  solve  the  meaning  of  these  inscriptions  ; 

f-         and  does  not  appear  aware  that  Dr.  Grotfend,  in  revising  the  observations 

]  of  M.   M.   Letronne  and  Saint  Martin  on  similar  inscriptions  found  in 

%'-         Lycia,  has  partly  made  out  the  meaning  of  inscription  No.  1.  We  have 

ci'         only  yet  been  able  to  make  a  hasty  examination  of  their  contents  ;  ascer- 

'nfi        taining,  however,  that  the  language  used  is  a  mixture  of  Persian  and 

^         Phmnician  words,  recording  the  dedication  of  the  stone  monuments,  on 

tfts         which  these  inscriptions  are  found,  to  the  Artm  or  Kabiri,  signifying 

lU        the  great  and  powerful  ones,  or  the  Hero-gods  and  idols  of  chief  note 

0        in  Phrygia  and  Lydia. 

'^^  2. — Antimony  and  Lead  mines  of  Beluchistan. 

lie> 
jj.  Major  George  LeMessurier,  who  surveyed  the  route,  via  Sohrab  and 

Bagwana,  from  Kelat   to'Sunmianni,  taking  the  latitudes  and  levels 

of  the  country,  visited  the  antimony  mines  of  Seyhran,  near  Bagwana^ 

and  found  the  antimony  in  chrystals  of  an  inch  square,  imbedded  in  black 

vitrified  rock.      The  mines  appear  to  have  been  extensively  worked  at 

some  former  period ;  but  the  want  of  water  and  fuel  in  the  neighbourhood, 

must  always  prevent  the  successful  working  of  these  mines  as  a  profitable 

speculation.      The  lead  ore  found  was  of  inferior  quality  and  small  in 

quantity.  There  are  also  mmes  of  inferior  copper  ore,  near  Turhabr^  but 

the  exact  locality  is  kept  a  secret  by  the  people  of  the  country. 

3. — Central  Africa  and  Navigcttion  of  the  Juh  river. 

The  river  Juba  or  Jub,  on  the  Suhaili  coast  of  South  Eastern  Africa, 
which  debouches  in  0.  38,  south  latitude,  is  known  to  be  navigable  in  boats 
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for  three  months  ;  and  could  in  all  probability  be  made  available  for  esta- 
blishing a  commercial  communication  wi^h  the  south  western  provinces, 
of  Abyssinia,  and  its  capital  Shoa.  Recent  intelligence,  from  the  well 
known  missionary  Dr.  Krapt,  seems  to  establish  the  practicability  of  navi- 
gating the  Jub  river  as  far  as  Garague,  distant  from  Shoa  little  more 
than  70  miles  ;  and,  as  the  disposition  of  the  natives  inhabiting  its  banks 
would  not  be  inimical  to  furthdr  exploration  of  this  celebrated  stream,  it 
behoves  our  Indian  Governments,  both  for  the  interests  of  geography  and 
commerce,  to  adopt  measures  for  obtaining  more  minute  and  accurate  in- 
formation than  we  at  present  possess  regarding  it.  An  iron  steamer  and 
cue  of  our  cast  off  pilot  brigs,  or  schooners,  might  be  placed,  with  an 
efficient  establishment  at  the  disposal  and  under  the  direction  of  some 
well  qualified  officer  of  the  Indian  Navy,  who  is  acquainted  with  this  part 
of  the  coast ;  and  might  be  willing  to  lend  both  his  talents  and  his  ener- 
gies for  securing  the  success  of  any  undertaking  to  navigate  and  explore 
this  river ;  and  for  establishing  such  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives of  the  country  as  might  lead  to  permanent  commercial  advantages. 
Lieutenant  W.  Christopher,  already  favourably  known  by  his  geographical 
reports,  and  an  enquiry  into  the  present  resources  of  Eastern  Africa,  is 
doubtless  well  fitted  for  the  execution  of  any  such  expedition  as  now  pro- 
posed for  the  exploration  of  the  Jub  river. 


Art.  XI. — Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety, held,  in  the  Library  rooms,  on  Thursday  the  Idth  June  1844. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  Crawford,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Read  and  approved  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

The  following  gentleman  was  proposed  as  a  member,  to  be  ballotted  for 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  : 

W.  Seton  Brown,  Esq.  by  G.  Buist  Esq.  LL.  D.  seconded  J.  F, 
Morier,  Esq. 

N.  A.  Dalzell,  Esq.  proposed  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Library  by  Ma- 
nockjee  Cursetjee,  Esq.  seconded  by  the  Secretary,  was  admitted  agree* 
ably  to  the  regulations  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  table : 
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To  THE  LiBRAHT. 

By  Government,  copy  of  General  Circular  Orders  passed  by  the  Sad- 
der Adawlut  Bombay. 

To  THE  Museum. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  Pigott,  a  9mall  collection  of  shells  from  Zanzibar  and 
Aden. 

By  Lieut.  C.  W.  Montriou,  I.  N.  skeleton,  of  an  ant-eater,  Mani^ 

This  animal  was  given  alive  to  Lieut.  M.  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Ellis,  C.  S.  Rutnagherry,  but  unfortunately  it  died  after  having  been 
kept  for  fifteen  days. 

*  The  Secretary  then  presented  and  read  a  paper  on  the  history  of  the 
Kalhora  dynasty  of  Sindh,  by  Captain  James  McMurdo. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Burnes  K.  H.,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  the  Pre- 
sident, the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Secretary,  for  the  in- 
teresting paper  presented,  and  it  was  resolved  that  it  be  published  in  the 
forthcoming  number  of  the  Society's  Journal. 

The  Secretary  was  also  requested  to  return  thanks  for  the  various  do- 
nations presented  to  the  Society. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  11th  July  next 


At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held,  in  the  Library  rooms,  on  Thursday  the  11th  July,   1844. 

The  Hon.  J.  H.  Crawford,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Read  and  approved  the  minutes  of  last  meeting.  W.  Seton  Brown  Esq. 
and  C.  Forbes  Esq.  C.  S.  having  been  ballotted  for,  were  duly  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

Asaiatant  Surgeon  J.  Jephson,  was  proposed  as  a  member  by  J.  Morier^ 
Esq.  and  seconded  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  ballotted  for  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Society. 

The  following  communications  were  read : — 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  circular,  from  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Museum,  suggesting  that  they  should  be  empowered,  in  accordance  with 
Art.  Ill,  of  the  rules  of  the  Museum,  for  the  better  preservation  of  such 
Zoological  specimens  as  are  at  present  suspended  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Society's  rooms,  to  transmit  them  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
where  they  would  be  better  appreciated.  , 
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Resolved. — That  the  sense  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be 
taken  on  the  subject  of  the  above  rule ;  whether  the  words,  ^*  and  dispose 
of  donations,  "  empower  the  curators  to  exchange,  or  give  away,  at  their 
discretion,  articles  belonging  to  the  Museum,  without  the  previous  sanc- 
tion of  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Read,  a  letter  from  M.  M.  Ettiene  d'  Quatremere,  dated  Paris,  6th 
May  1844,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  letter,  intimating 
his  election  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society,  and  conveying  his 
thanks  for  the  distinction  thus  conferred  on  him  by  the  Society. 

Read,  a  letter  from  Chas.  C.  Rafn,  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquarians,  dated  Copenhagen,  5th  October  1843,  intimat- 
the  Society  had  presented  to  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society,  a  copy  of  their 
memoirs,  from  1840  to  1843;  requesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  other 
parcels  enclosed  in  the  packet,  and  addressed  to  individuals,  might  be 
transmitted  accordingly. 

Resolved — That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  return  thanks  for  the 
donation,  and  that  the  parcels  adverted  to  in  Mr.  R*8  letter,  be  duly  for- 
warded by  the  Secretary. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  table : 

To  THE  LlBRAKT. 

By  Government,  copy  of  Meteorological  Observations  kept  at  Madras 
from  the  year  1822  to  1843. 

By  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians,  Memoires  de  la  So- 
ciete  Royale  des  Antiquaires  dunord,  1840-1843.   Section  Asiatique. 

Specimens  of  Glyphography  or  engraved  drawings  from  the  copper 
surfaced  blocks,  by  the  Patentee,  Mr.  Palmer,  were  submitted  to  the 
meeting,  with  an  intimation  that  Major  T.  B.  Jervis,  F.  R.  S.  bad  been 
appointed  sole  agent  for  India  and  China,  to  receive  orders  from  Societies 
and  other  public  bodies  desirous  of  illustrating  publications,  on  Literature 
or  Science,  by  this  cheap  mode  of  engraving. 

To  THE  Museum. 

An  Hippocampus,  from  Viziadroog,  by  Lieut  C.  W.  Montriou,  L  N. 

A  Turittella,  by  Lieut.  Christopher^  L  N. 

A  Collection  of  Specimens  of  rocks  and  shells,  fossil  and  recent,  from 
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various  places  in  England  and  Ireland ;  including  a  series  of  the  plans  of 
the  coal  measures,  were  presented  by  Professor  Orlebar. 

The  Secretary  then  presented,  and  read  the   following  papers  to  the 

Society. 

•  1st.  An  account  of  the  temple  of  Somnath,  translated  by  the  Secre- 
tory from  the  Pprsian  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Mirat  Akmedi,  to  which  is 
added  a  translation,  from  Sanskrit  into  English,  of  an  inscription  at  Pat- 
tan  Somnath,  relative  to  the  restoration  of  the  temple  in  Samvat.  1272. 
A.  D   1215,  by  W.  H.  Wathen  Esq. 

2nd.  A  discourse  on  the  form  of  the  earth,  or  the  science  of  Geo- 
graphy, being  the  introductory  chapter  of  the  Nazhat-al-Mushtak,  or 
amusement  for  those  requiring  it,  in  an  account  of  great  towns,  countries, 
provinces,  islands,  cities,  and  quarters  of  the  world,  by  El-Edri*t,  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  by  the  Secretary. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  for  the  donations 
and  papers  presented. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  8th  of  August  next. 

At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  the  Library  rooms  on  Thursday  the  8th  of  August,  1844. 
The  Hon.  J.  H.  Crawford,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Read  and  approved  the  minutes  of  last  meeting. 
Assistant  Surgeon  J.   Jephson,  proposed  as  a  Member,  was  ballotted 

or  and  duly  elected. 

Waiiam  Pole  Esq.  proposed  as  a  Member,  by  J.  Harkness  Esq.  se- 
conded by  A.  B.  Orlebar  Esq.,  and  W.  Acland  Esq.  proposed  by  A.  S. 
Le  Messuricr  Esq.  seconded  by  Colonel  G.  R.  Jervis,  to  be  ballotted  for 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  following  motion,  of  which  due  notice  was  given,  was  then  sub- 

"""mt  the  senseof  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  be  taken,  whether 
the  words,  ««  and  dispose  of  donations."  as  specified  in  Art.  III.  of  the 
rules  of  the  Museum,  empower  the  curators  to  exchange,  or  give  away 
at  their  discretion,  articles  belonging  to  the  Museum,  without  the  previou. 
sanction  of  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society.' 

It  was  thereon  resolved — 

That  such  transfer  shall  be  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  curators,  and 
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recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  the  succeeding  monthly  meeting. 
The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  table — 

To  THE  Library. 

From  the  Government  of  Fort  Saint  George,  through  the  GovernineDt 
of  Bombay,  the  6th  volume  of  the  Madras  Astronomical  Observations 
recently  published  at  that  Presidency. 

From  the  Government  of  Bombay  ;  No.  VI.  Transactions  of  the  Me- 
dical and  Physical  Society  of  Bombay. 

From  J.  J.  Waterston  Esq.  a  few  volumes  of  the  Civil  Engineer's  and 
Architect's  Joumars. 

From  Captain  Postans,  through  Messrs.  Frith  and  Co.  Copy  of  a 
lithographed  drawing  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Somnath. 

To  THE  Museum. 

The  capital  of  a  column,  and  two  broken  female  images,  from  Zenobia 
on  the  Euphrates,  by  Lieut.  C.  D*  Campbell,  L  N.  The  capital  is  from 
a  double  line  of  columns  which  formed  the  sides  of  a  road  leading  from 
gateway  to  gateway  in  a  fortified  enclosure.  The  figures  were  comer  sup- 
ports in  a  square  stone  edifice  with  vaulted  roofs.  The  place  has  been 
termed  *'  Zenobia**  by  the  expedition,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was 
built  by  the  Queen  of  Palmyra;  also,  a  large  collection  of  shells,  and 
some  Echindas  from  Aden,  by  Captain  S.  Young  L  N.  were  presented 
through  A.  B.  Orlebar  Esq. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following  communications  to  the  meet- 
ting: 

1st.  A  letter,  from  the  Secretary  to  Government  in  the  General  De- 
partment, dated  the  2nd  instant,  accompanying  copy  of  a  dispatch  (No.  28, 
dated  31st  May  last,)  from  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  enclosed  with 
a  oommunication  from  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland^  relative  to  the  preservation  of  the  '<  Cave  temples  of  India,'*  and 
tiie  desired  execution  of  correct  drawings  of  the  fresco  paintings  found 
therein*  In  this  letter  the  Hon.  the  Governor  in  Council  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  Society  would  co-operate  with  Government  in  carrymg  out 
tbe  objects  of  the  Hon.  Court  and  the  Parent  Society. 

It  was  thereon  resolved  that  the  S®  cretary  be  instructed  to  write,  m 
reply,  that  the  Society  is  ready  to  co-operate  with  Government  in  any 
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way  it  may  point  out  for  obtaining  copies  of  the  drawings  specilSed  in  the 
letter  of  the  Hon.  the  Court  of  Directors,  or  in  carrying  out  a  plan  for 
preserfing  from  decay,  the  sculptures  and  inscriptions  in  the  Caires  of 
Western  India*  The  Secretary,  at  the  same  time,  noticed  that  the  litho- 
graphy of  the  fresco  drawings,  copied  for  Mr.  Wathen,  from  Uie  Caves 
of  Ajanta,  was  now  completed,  along  with  copies  of  the  inscriptions  from 
Kanari,  Karli,  Beira,  Bajah,  Mahar,  Junir,  i)  janta,  and  Nassick,  which 
he  had  translated,  and  expected  to  publish  about  Norember  next 

*  2nd.  Two  ancient  inscriptions,  on  copper,  in  the  Cave  character, 
tianslated  into  English  by  Ball  Gungadhur  Shastree  Esq.  and  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  him  relative  to  the  probable  dates  of  the  grants. 
The  first  of  these,  now  in  possession  of  tlfe  Secretary,  which,  with  the 
Devanagri  transcript,  had  been  handed  over  to  B.  Gungadhur  Shastree 
Esq.  is  a  grant  of  the  village  Aland  on  the  Bhima,  to  the  sons  of  Laksh- 
mana  Swami,  of  the  family  of  Kanshika,  by  Vighnuarddhana^  son  of 
Kirti  Varma,  son  of  Rana  Vikrama,  of  the  Chalukya  family,  claiming 
descent  from  the  lunar  race,  and  formerly  ruling  over  the  Kuntala  Desha, 
et  which  E^aliani,  in  the  Dekhan,  was  the  capital.  It  is  dated  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  King ;  and,  as  Vis&nuvarddkana  is  herein  called  the  nephew 
of  Palakeski  Vallabha^  whose  date  is  well  known  fVom  many  granta,  the 
present  one  cannot  be  later  than  A.  D.  733,  and  may  be  as  early  as  the 
beginnmg  of  the  sixth  century. 

The  original  of  the  other  grant,  also  in  the  Cave  character,  and  in  the 
possession  of  Narsoo  Bhalu  of  Nandgoan,  in  the  Northern  Konkan,  be- 
longs to  the  same  family  of  the  Chalukyas ;  being  in  the  name  of  Kirti 
Varma  Raja,  son  ofPalakeshi  Vallabhoy  ^^<^  conquered  the  kingdoms  of 
Chera,  Chola,  and  Pandya,  or  Mysore,  Tanjore,  and  Madura.  It  is  without 
date,  but  the  land  was  granted  for  the  support  of  the  worshippers  of 
Kapiliswara,  or  Siva,  as  v.orshipped  by  the  Kapilas,  a  sect  allied  to  the 
Bauddhas,  and  who,  as  devotees  of  the  skull  necklace,  are.  represented,  as 
associated  with  them,  by  the  sculptures  of  the  caves  of  Ellora. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  return  thanks  to  the  respective  donors, 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  12th  of  September  next. 


At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
society,  held  in  the  Library  rooms  on  Thursday  the  1 2th  September  1844. 
James  Bumes,  K.  H.  F.  R.  S.  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Read  aiid  approved  the  minutes  of  last  meeting. 
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'  Professor  Wm.  PoleF.  R.  A.  S.  andW.  Acland  Esq.  proposed  as 
Members,  were  ballotted  for  and  duly  elected. 

The  following  papers  were  laid  before  the  meeting  b}'  Dr.  Buist : 

*  1st  A  paper  on  the  Runic  monuments  found  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  not  known  to  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  These  consist, 
for  the  most  part,  of  magnificently  sculptured  crosses,  ornamented  with 
representations  of  hunting,  and  of  battle  scenes,  of  religious  processions, 
&.C.  Many  of  the  animals  represented  on  them,  such  as  elephants,  lions, 
monkeys  &lc.  are  obviously  Oriental.  Some  of  the  figures  are  apparently 
hieroglyphical,  though  their  meaning  is  unknown.  The  attire  and  occu- 
pations of  the  individuals  represented  throw  a  considerable  light  on  the 
manners  of  a  period  to  which  Vritten  history  does  not  extend.  The  ob- 
ject of  laying  the  paper  before  the  Society  was  to  endeavour  to  elicit  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  by  inducing  a  search  after  analogous  relics,  if 
any  such  exist  in  India. 

2nd  A  paper  on  the  use  of  Mr.  Adie*s  Barometer,  with  some  sugges- 
tions for  an  improvement  in  its  structure,  so  as  to  render  it  less  liable  to 
accidents  in  tropical  climates :  with  suggestions,  for  the  improvement  of  tHe 
marine  Barometer,  so  as  to  increase  the  delicacy  of  its  readings  and  adapt 
it  either  for  sea  or  land  purposes ;  and  a  notice  of  an  improvement,  suggest- 
ed by  Dr.  Glen,  on  the  syphon  Barometer,  so  as  to  adjust  the  scale  at 
once,  and  get  rid  of  double  readings. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Dr.  Buist  for  the  papers  ;and 
it  was  resolved — that  they  be  published  in  an  early  number  of  the  Soci- 
ety's Journal,  with  such  illustrations  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  table : 

To  THE  Library. 

1 .  By  Government  two  lithographed  copies  of  the  Mahratta  translation 
of  the  Mithakshara  and  Dhyaya  Bhag. 

2.  From  Mr.Shirra,  through  Messrs.  Forbes  and  Co.  Copy  of  the  Maul- 
mein  Almanac  and  Directory,  and  general  commercial  trade  list,  for 
1844,  accompanied  by  a  map  of  Maulmein  and  its  environs. 

3.  By  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  its  Transactions  from  Septem- 
ber 1841,  to  May  1844. 

4.  By  C.  J.  Erskine  Esq.  through  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mitchell,  the  follow- 
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ing  Sanskrit  M.  S.  S.   Liuga  Purana,  Garuda  Purana,  Devi  Mahatmya 
from  the  Markandeya  Purana,  Parashara  Upa-Purana. 

To  THE  Museum. 

1.  By  Major  General  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  Bart ,  G.  C.  B.  A  number  of  very 
curious  Chinese  figures,  carved  in  wood,  representing  the  imaginary 
rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state.  The  collection  consists  of 
exact  copies  of  the  originals;  which  were  formed  of  clay,  and  taken, 
during  the  campaign  of  1841-42,  from  a  Buddhist  temple  at  Yenyaon, 
a  city  in  the  province  of  Cheakiang,  in  China. 

2.  By  Major  General  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  Bart.,  G.  C.  B.  A  tablet  of  wood 
richly  carved,  and  ornamented,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  taken 
from  a  Jos  house  near  the  the  city  of  Chinkeangfoo.  The  following 
is  a  translation  of  the  inscription  it  bears : 

'<  A  thousand  times  ten  thousand  years  !  may  the  Emperor  live  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  years" 

3.  By  E.  E.  Elliott  Esq.  A  small  collection  of  shells,  and  a  fine  speci- 
men of  dog-tooth  spar. 

4.  By  C.  B.  Skinner  Esq.  Twelve  bottles  of  snakes,  fishes,  insects,  &c. 

5.  By  Captain  J.  Young  1.  N.  Specimens  of  fiying  fish  from  the  Arabian 
Coast. 

6.  By  Dr.  Leith ;  Specimens  of  Apophyllite  &c.  from  the  Deccan. 
The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  respective  donors. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  10th  October  next. 
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OF  THE 


BOMBAY     BRANCH 

OP  THE 

ROYAL    ASIATIC    SOCIETY. 

JULY,     1847- 

Art.  1. — Notes  on  theMahrah  Tribe  of  Southern  Arabia,  with 
a  Vocabvlary  of  their  language,  to  which  are  appended  ad- 
ditional Observations  on  the  Gara  Tribe.  By  Assistant  Sur- 
geon  H.  J.  CarteR;    Bombay  Establishment. 

In  presenting  to  the  Society  this  vocabulary  of  the  Mahrah  dialect,  I 
regret  that  I  have  so  little  information  to  add  to  it,  concerning  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  people  by  whom  it  is  spoken. 

The  Mahrah  tribe  (^^^)9  descended  from  the  ancient  Hamjrari  of 
Hadramaut,  occupy  an  extent  of  country  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
tribe  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Arabia.  The  limits  of  their  coast  are 
generally  allowed  to  be  the  opening  of  the  great  Wadi  Masilah,  on  the 
S.  W,  in  51°13*  E.  Long,  and  the  town  of  Damkot  (o>i«  o),  in  the  bay 
of  'Al  Kamar,  on  the  N.  E,  in  52^47,'  E.  Long.,  giving  them  a  coast-line 
of  about  135  miles ;  thus,  while  we  have  it  in  our  power  accurately  to  de- 
termine their  maritime  boundary,  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  ex- 
tent of  their  country  inland,  though  we  may  justly  inter  that  the  tribe  is 
spread  over  an  immense  area,  for,  if  we  talk  of  entering  Hadramaut  by 
M akalla,  the  people  of  that  place  tell  us  we  shall  be   assailed  by  the 
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Mahrah  tribes  on  our  way,  and  if  wo  ask  the  inhabitants  of  Marbat,  three 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Makalla,  what  inland  tribe  comes 
next  to  the  BeniGara,  their  answer  again  is,  the  "Mahrah,"  while  the  Mah- 
rahs  themselves  affirm  that  the  divisions  of  their  tribe  extend  to  the  con- 
fines of  Hadramaut. 

Like  the  other  great  tribes,  they  have  thdr  divisions,  their  subdivi- 
sions, and  their  families  or  baits  {^■^^.) ;  but  being  so  numerous  and 
spread  over  such  a  vast  extent  of  country,  they  are  as  much  at  war  with 
each  other,  as  if  each  division  and  subdivision  were  an  independent  tribe 
of  itself. 

In  st&ture  the  Mahrahs  are  generally  undersized,  and  when  compar- 
ed with  their  eastern  neighbours,  the  Beni  Gara,  may  almost  be  consid- 
ered diminutive.  In  speaking  however  of  their  characteristic  features,  it 
should  be  understood  that  my  observations  are  entirely  confined  to  those 
who  inhabit  the  southeastern  borders  of  their  territory.  They  are  by 
no  means  a  handsome  race,  for  their  features  are  for  the  most  part  short 
and  irregular,  their  eyes  small,  sunken,  black,  and  piercing,  with  a  cun- 
ning and  very  frequently  a  sinister  expression  of  countenapce.  Their 
dress  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Garas,  and  likewise  their  arms,  excepting 
that  the  double  pointed  stick  is  not  commonly  used  among  them.  In  their 
mode  of  salutation  they  touch  each  other's  fingers  in  the  manner  of  the 
Garas,  but  instead  of  kissing  them  afterwards,  they  bring  their  noses  in 
contact  with  each  other,  side  by  side,  and  at  the  same  time  gently,  though 
audibly,  inhale  the  air  through  their  nostrils.  Their  mode  of  subsistence 
follows  their  position  ;  those  of  the  interior  live  principally  on  milk  anii 
flesh,  with  now  and  then  dates  and  a  With  durahf  if  the^  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase it.      The  latter  is  ground  in  a  mill  called  a  matahanit  (»^  li»*=^), 

which  consists  of  a  fiat  oblong  slab  of  stone,  and  a  kind  of  rolling  pin, 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  single  person. — While  the  Bed  wins 
of  the  interior  live  principally  on  milk  and  flesh,  those  on  the  coast  sel- 
dom get  any  thing  more  than  fish  and  dates.  The  fish  they  take,  either 
in  nety,  or  with  a  hook  and  line  ;  but  as  few  can  afibrd  to*  purchase 
either  boat,  or  nets,  and  as  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  the  inflated 
skin  or  kirbah  (*?«^'),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  and  so  common  on  the 
coast  to  the  northeastward  of  the  bay  of  Kuria  Muria,  they  drop  their 
lines  from  the  projecting  shelves  of  diffp,  which  overhang  the  sea. 
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have  seen  them  with  their  shields  and  swords  crawling  down  the  precipi- 
tous side  of  Ras  Fartah,  which  looks  towards  the  bay  of  Al  Kamar, 
where  the  cliffs  in  many  parts,  present  a  scarp  1,900  feet  high  ;  and  our 
Pilot,  who  was  from  that  neighbourhood,  assured  me  that  annually, 
one  out  of  seven,  or  certainly  one  out  of  ten,  perished  from  a  false 
step,  while  prosecuting  this  perilous  descent  to  obtain  their  daily  food. 
Yet  such  is  the  force  of  habit  and  example  handed-down  from  their  fore- 
fathers, and  also  that  of  necessity,  (for  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  dififerent 
tribes  admits  of  no  pretext,  under  that  of  war,  for  any  encroachment 
made  by  their  neighbours  on  their  several  territories,  in  quest  of  food  for 

man  or  beast,)  that  the   Sait  Saloam  (  (♦  ^j^)y   who  dwell  on   the 

barren  ridge  of  JRas  Fartak^  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  descend 
daily  for  this  miserable  support,  or  perish  above  from  a  want  of  nourish- 
ment. 

The  Mahrah  fishermen  have  also  another  contrivance  for  taking  large 
sharks,  and  a  species  of  ray  exceeding  sometimes  fourteen  feet  in  breadth, 
which  fr^uents  this  coast.  This  consists  in  <<  rigging  out  a  darak'*  (to 
use  a  nautical  phrase)  from  the  side  of  a  cliff,  with  a  pulley  in  the  end  of 
it,  over  which  the  line  plays ;  in  this  way  having  chosen  a  favorable  spot 
for  fishing,  they  raise  up  sharks  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long ;  and 
having  divested  them  of  their  fins,  salt  and  dry  the  fiesh  for  food,  and 
sell  the  forme^to  the  Nakhudas  of  Bagalos,  who  trading  along  this  coast 
purchase  them%)r  the  China  market.  I  may  here  mention  that  not  only 
among  the  Mahrahs,  but  with  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  southeastern 
coast  of  Arabia,  Lahm  (/*^)j  or  the  dried  flesh  of  sharks,  is  the  staple 
article  of  food  and  commerce. 

The  Mahrahs  are  miserably  poor,  and  their  plains,  mountains,  and  val- 
leys, with  the  exception  of  the  highland  of  Hattob  (VJ'^)  close  toDam- 
kot,  are  rocky,  sandy,  and  almost  barren.  They  call  the  distant  land  ly- 
ing due  north   of  their  coast,  the  Arz-aUahhaf*  (ci  Ia».  I  Jf  ^jpj  0- 

Religion  they  have  little,  or  none.  I  was  informed  by  our  Pilot  that 
it  was  only  here  and  there  on  the  coast  that  you  met  with  a  man,  who 
could  say  his  prayers,  while  the  Bedwins  of  the  interior  were  wholly  de- 
void of   religion,  having  no  idea  of  God  or  devil,  of  heaven  or  of  hell. 

The  Mahrah  dialect,  as  spoken  by  the  Mahrahs  themselves,  is  the  softest 

*  Meaning  the  region  of  sand- heaps, — Editor, 
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and  sweetest  language  I  have  ever  heard;  indeed,  they  appear  to  be  so 
sensible  of  this,  that  they  liken  their  kalam  dMhari  CiSJ  ^^  i  (•  ^)  as 
they  term  it,  to  the  conversation  of  birds  i^^  J  '  (•  ^  clio).  Id  my  vo- 
cabulary I  shall  refrain  from  making  any  philological  observations  on  it, 
preferring  to  leave  thb  part  open  to  the  learned  Secretary,  whose  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  subject  is  so  unquestionable  that  I  am  sure  nothing 
will  escape  his  notice,  which  is  deserving  of  interesting  or  useful  remark. 
All  therefore  that  remains  for  me  to  do,  is  merely  to  offer  the  few  prelimina- 
ry observations  which  are  necessary  to  convey  to  the  reader]  an  idea  of 
the  sounds  of  certain  letters,  and  the  pronunciaUon  of  the  words  in 
which  they  are  introduced,  leaving  the  Arabic  spelling  of  the  words  ex- 
actly as  they  were  written  for  me,  by  Mohammed  bin  Hamed  Mahrif  Pilot 
on  board  the  H.  C.  Surveying  Vessel  Palinurus,  in  the  Bay  of  Al  Ka- 

mar,  and  resident  of  the  village  of  Ahsoel  (  ^j^^^  I ),  eight  miles  west 
of  Jf?cw  Fartak, 

Accents. 

Long  accent  (-),  short  accent  (j')^  diphthong  (j^y 
Rendering  of  vowel  sound.* 


a 

as 

•   u 

in 

but 

00 

as 

00 

in 

boot 

ee 

as 

ee 

in 

see 

e 

as 

«y 

in 

say 

i 

as 

i 

in 

thin 

i 

as 

^y 

in 

they 

o 

as 

0 

in 

note 

ao 

as 

ow 

in 

how 

',for  the  most  part  has  not  a  broad  sound ;  thus,  '^^t*  with  the  Mah- 
rahs  has  almost  the  same  sound  as  that  of  the  proper  name  Mary. 

^,  is  generally  pronounced  soft ;  I  may  here  remark  that  j  ^  forms  as 
good  a  word  as  can  be  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  different  pro- 

•  The  system  of  orthography,  folioi^ed  by  the  author  in  kis  vocabulary  of 
the  Mahrah  dialect,  though  not  that  usually  followed  in  the  Journal  and  other 
oriental  publications,  has  been  left  unaltered  except  in  the  body  of  the  notes 
where  it  has  been  changed  for  that  more  coromonly  adopted  by  Orientalists.^ 
Editor, 
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nunciations  of  this  consonant  along  the  southeastern  coast  of  Arabia. 
Thus,  it  is  pronounced  as  in  Hebrew,  by  the  inhabitants  south  of  Maskat, 
and  about  Ras  Al  Had ;  hardy  by  the  people  of  Dofar,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coast  between  Makalla  and  Aden ;  and  soft^  by  the  Mahrahs. 
By  the  first,  it  is  called  JSair ;  by  the  second,  Saghar  ;  and  by  the 
Mahrahs,  Sajar  or  rather  Zdjar,     Vide  u*.* 

ijM,  has  a  very  peculiar  sound  in  the  Mahrah  dialect ;  it  is  formed  by 
placing  the  tip  of  the  tongue  against  the  anterior  part  of  the  palate,  and 
allowing  the  air  to  pass  out  of  the  mouth  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
it,  in  the  manner  of  a  lisp,  following  it  with  the  sound  of  the  letter  /,  as 
in  ^J^fire  pronounced  shleeoCe. 

KJPf  has  the  softer  sound  of  the  letter  z,  as  inj^  ^  which  is  pro- 
nounced Zajar. 

^  and  ^,  have  their  peculiar  sounds,  and  sometimes  the  latter  has 

the  sound  of  q  in  qui  (F)  as  in  ^  man  pronounced  qat;\ 

In  the  English  spelling,  however,  of  the  Mahari  words,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  give  the  pronunciation  of  the  Mahari  who  dictated  them 
to  me,  without  much  reference  to  the  literal  rendering  of  the  Arabic 
character.  This,  which  would  be  disadvantageous  if  the  Arabic  spell- 
ing was  perfect,  becomes  the  reverse  in  the  present  instance,  where  the 
pronunciation  will  frequently  point  out  the  inaccuracies  of  the  Mahari 
orthography. 

**  Notes  on  the  Gara  Tribe;"  continued  from  p.  201  Journal 
No.  in.  p.  201.  1845. 

Since  my  notes  of  last  year  were  presented  to  the  Society,  I  have  again 
had  an  opportunity  of  mixing  with  the  Gara  tribe ;  which,  while  it  afforded 
me  the  means  of  collecting  a  little  more  of  their  history,  has  enabled  me  to 
define  more  correctly  the  coast-limits  of  the  district  they  occupy. 
^:  Formerly,  these  were  stated  to  be  the  town  ofMarbat  on  the  northeast, 

ij^  *  In  these  observations  the  Arabic  orthography  of  the  names  of  three  dif- 

ferent portions  of  the  south  eastern  Arabian  Coast  appears  to  be  confounded* 
^,^  namely  the  tract  of  country  called  after  the  now  desolate  fort  of  M-Shihir 
}ii»  Cj^^  0  '"  ^*^  J  ^^  3^  3^  ^'  longitude  49  27  35 ;  the  Cape  of  Shajr^j^ 
^^  between  Ras  Fartak  and  Ras  Marbat ',  and  the  town  and  district  of  Sohar^  or 
^^       Zohar  J  lac^  on  the  coast  of  Oman. — Editor, 
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and  Ras  Al  Sajr  on  the  southwest,  but,  since  I  gathered  this  information  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Dofar,  an  intercourse  with  the  Mahrahs  and  Garas  in  the 
bay  of  Al  Kamar,  during  its  survey,  has  enabled  me  to  fix  with  more 
accuracy  the  exact  line  or  neutral  ground  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
tribes  on  the  west;  while  as  regards  the  east,  I  have  elicited  from  dif- 
ferent sources  the  fact,  that  the  Beni  Gara  are  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the 
Sabhan  mountains,  which  extend  from  Marbat  to  Hasek.  Hence  it 
will  appear,  that,  instead  of  Marbat  and  Ras  Al  Sajar  being  the  true  limits 
of  their  coast,  the  village  of  Haaek  will  be  the  northeast,  and,  as  ascer- 
tained from  the  united  testimony  of  the  Mahrahs  and  Garas  in  the  bay  of 
Al  Kamar,  Raa  Tharbat  Alee  ^^  <^^Jo  will  be  the  southeast  termi- 
nation of  their  maritime  boundary.  Between  Ras  Tharbat  Alee  and  Dam- 
kot,  there  are  as  many  Mahrahs  as  Garas,  therefore  this  interval  may  be 
considered  neutral  ground. 

Respecting  the  Tribes,  whose  several  districts  come  next  the  confines 
of  the  mountainous  tract  inhabited  by  the  Beni  Gara,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  much  satisfactory  information.  The  Mahrahs  come  next  to  them 
in  the  bay  of  Al  Kamar,  but  at  Hasek  there  are  remnants  of  several 
tribes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  (vara  f^,  Mahrai^;4^,  AiSxjl*^, 
UMsmi^s^j""^,  and  theBaramah  ^U«^;  while  all  the  towns  in  Do- 
far,  with  the  exception  of  Tagah  and  Marbat,  are  inhabited  by  the  Al 
Kathiri,  (Sj^J  ^  ^^^  originally  came  from  Hadramaut,  and  are  always  at 
war  with  the  Beni  Gara.  Next  the  Garas,  inland,  I  am  told,  are  the  Thoar 
J  j^,  a  large  branch  of  the  Mahrah  tribe,  the  Afar,  also  a  large  tribe,  and  the 
Al  Kathiri ;  these  inhabit  the  table  land  called  Nejd,  or  Nejdi,  45  ^j  «xs^ 
on  which  the  frankincense  tree  grows,  two  days  inland  from  the  shore. 

The  Mahrahs  and  Garas  affirm  that  they  are  descended  from  the  ancient 
Hamyari,  and  that  the  Afar  and  Al  Kathiri  are  descended  from  the  Gha* 
firi  (Sj^  ^ 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Oara  tribe, 
Beni  gara  or  hakli. 

Bin  Kahtan ^^yk^  ^^  Bdit  Kashob V-T*^ 

Biit  Mashanee ^^im  U  — Jabob *^j-^ 

— Ayesa  (Esau) Lax*  — Ghajod ^j^ 

— Maldieir ^^xi^  — Said . . «H**« 

— TaboL^ ^^li  — Temin ^.>.,...>.>..ei^ 
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Several  of  the  Garas  assured  roe  that  Gara  and  Koreish  were  synony- 
mous/ and  that  the  latter  was  their  ancient  appellation.  But  to  asc  ertain 
this  more  satisfactorily,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  the  chief  Shaikh  of 
the  Garas,  in  the  presence  of  an  influential  Saiad,  with  whom  I  was  then 
staying,  if  it  were  from  his  tribe  that  the  prophet  Mohammed  sprung,  and 
i¥hat  was  the  ancient  name  of  his  tribe  1  To  the  former  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative,  to  the  latter,  "  the  Koreish."  In  both  instances  he  was  uncon- 
tradicted by  the  Saiad.  By  another  person,  however,  who  was  called  upon 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly,  as  an  authority  in  matters  of  history,  to 
give  me  some  information  about  the  neighbouring  tribes,  I  was  told  th%t  the 
Garas  and  the  Koreish  were  not  the  same  people.  Here  the  question 
rests,  so  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  determining  it,  but,  as  the  matter 
is  not  altogether  devoid  of  interest,  I  relate  the  observations  for  whatever, 
in  the  hands  of  others,  they  may  prove  worth. 

Besides  Gara,  they  are  also  called  Haklee,  and  at  the  present  time  (he 
two  terms  are  used  synonymously,  though  the  first  is  by  far  the  most  gene- 
ral appellative. 

The  Kahtan  family  or  branch,  is  considered  the  head  or  root  of  t1>e  Garas, 
and  the  Shaikh  of  this  family,  the  Shaikh  of  the  Garas ;  Salim  bin  Thooree 
bin  Kahtan,  is  the  name  of  the  present  Shaikh  ;  it  was  this  man,  who  in  a 
blood  feud^  murdered  Saiad  Mohammed  bin  Ageyl,  the  late  governor  of  Do- 
far.  Standing  erect,  he  is  full  six  feet  high,  finely  proportioned,  with  most 
manly  and  handsome  features,  combining,  with  a  generous  expression  of 
countenance,  all  the  gentleness  and  determination,  that  could  be  sought 
for  in  the  most  chivalrous  character.  Though  the  murderer  of  the  last  gov- 
ernor of  Dofar,  (under  whose  sage  but  severe  discipline  that  district  was 
restored  from  the  wretchedness  of  the  worst  state  of  anarchy,  to  a  condi- 
tion of  ease  and  prosperity,  and  whose  loss,  by  all  the  tribes  inhabiting 
Dofar  and  its  neighbourhood,  has  not  failed  for  the  last  fourteen  years,  to 
prove  a  source  of  the  most  bitter  lamentation)  this  man,  (ignorant  of  the 
crime  ho  had  committed,  in  tl^e  eyes  of  an  Englishman,  and  satisfied  of  the 
rectitude  of  his  conduct  as  a  Grara  Chief,)  calmly  asked,  why  the  English, 
knowing  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  district  of  Dofar,  and  the  wretched 
state  of  the  inhabitants  for  want  of  a  ruler,  did  not  send  some  one  to  take 
the  country,  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  our  good  Government.    The 

•  The  Koreitfh  being  the  tribe  from  which  the  Prophet  Mohammed  derived, 
hifl  origin,  is  it  not  probable,  that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  this  assertion,  the 
tribe  of  Garas  derive  their  appellation  from  having  early  possessed^  a  knoi7« 

ledge  of  letters,  as  the  word  Kara  \j3   literally  signifies  one  who  practises 
reading  }~~ Editor. 
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Kahtan  family  are  regarded  as  the  great  fighting  men  of  the  Gara  tribe, 
and  it  is  said  that  five  Kahtans  are  enough  to  put  to  flight  the  whole  of  the 
Beni  Gara. 

To  shew  the  faithful  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  Rabeea  ^.j  or  Pro- 
tector, are  discharged  in  this  tribe ;  how  a  man  having  a  blood  feud  with  ano» 
ther  party  may  enter  with  security  the  territory  of  his  adversaries ;  and  under 
what  circumstances  a  blood  feud  may  l)e  established,  I  may  mention  the 
following  act  of  one  of  the  Kahtan  family,  who  accompanied  a  friend  as 
Rabeea,  from  the  mountains  behind  Dofar  to  the  town  of  Silalah.  When 
arrived  in  Silalah,  two  of  the  Rabeea^ a  cousins  approached  the  man 
whom  he  was  protecting,  and  assailed  him  on  account  of  a  blood  feud, 
which  formerly  existed  between  them.  The  Rabeea,  (  now  the  decrepit 
figure,  of  a  once  tall  and  powerful  man,  and  who  was  sitting  by  me,  when 
the  Saiad,  with  whom  I  was  staying,  related  the  story,)  faithful  to  his 
pledge,  and  having  no  alternative  but  to  slay  his  cousins,  did  so,with  as  many 
blows  of  his  sword,  while  the  friend  whom  he  protected  fled  back  to  the 
hills,  and  the  Rabeea  claimed  the  Salad's  protection  until  a  large  party 
arrived  from  the  mountains  to  guard,  and  conduct  him  back  to  his  own 
clan.  In  this  act,  we  observe  the  binding  nature  of  the  pledge,— 
the  Rabeea  opening  a  blood  feud  with  another  party,  his  own  rela- 
tions for  the  sake  of  faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  he  had 
undertaken.  Such  instances  of  fidelity  are  by  no  means  uncommon  among 
the  wild  and  ignorant  Bedwins.  The  blood  feud,  us  a  matter  of  course,  is 
greatly  dreaded  by  all,  for  it  not  only  immediately  excites  families  to  mor- 
tal combat,  but  if  remaining  unsettled,  which  is  most  commonly  the  case, 
entails  all  the  misery  and  bloodshed  connected  with  it  on  the  next  generation, 
by  whom,  if  not  satisfactorily  decided,  it  must  descend  to  the  third  and 
fourth,  and  so  on,  until  it  is  either  amicably  arranged  or  entirely  forgotten. 
Thus,  with  the  two  men  murdered  by  the  Rabeea  above  mentioned,  who 
belonged  to  a  distant  branch  of  his  own  family,  their  sons  are  still  boys, 
but  when  they  arrive  at  manhood,  they  will  be  expected  by  their  nearest 
relations  to  take  up  the  blood  feud,  occasioned  by  the  murder  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  will  either  Idll  the  old  Rabeea,  or  if  he  be  dead,  two  of  his  branch 
of  the  family.  A  blood  feud,  such  as  this  is,  arising  between  two  branch- 
es of  the  same  family,  is  considered  the  worst ;  it  is  blood  against  blood. 
In  the  assault  of  the  young  men,  when  they  are  grown  up,  on  the  Rabeea's 
family,  they  themselves  may  be  killed,  or  instead  of  only  killing  two  of 
the  Rabeea  s  family,  they  may  mortally  wound  three  ;  in  the  first  instance, 
instead  of  a  blood  feud,  on  account  of  two,  there  will  be  one  of  four  against 
the  Rabeea's  family,  while  in  the  second  instance,  a  blood  feud  will  still 
exist  between  the  families  on  account  of  the  murder  of  a  third  person,— 
one  more  than  was  required  from  the  Rabeea'a  side. 

The  difficulties  which  attend  a  blood  feud  may  be  endless,and  the  conse- 
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quences  are  disastrous,  and  although  'they  tend  greatly  to  restrain  the  Bed- 
win  from  committing  bloodshed,  and  contribute  much  to  protect  his  life,  yet 
they  are  too  often  disregarded  by  this  ^'loild  man,^^  who  under  the  influence 
of  passion  will  frequently  commit  murder  on  the  most  trivial  occasion. 

Note.     For  Gliarah  ^j  ^  read  Gara  '^  in  my  "  Notes  on  the  Gharah  Tribe" 
published  in  No.    ix  of  this  Journal.     It  is  also  written  xJ  H.  J.C. 


VOCABULARY  OF  THE  MAHRAH  DIALECT. 

English  Arabic  Maharee  Pron :  of  Maharee. 

Age ^j^ ^U amar 

Angry {*)  ix^ "^^^H^ maghateeth 

Arms  PI.  (body) . . .  .f  j  iJI f ....... .  eP J  «H^ h^idotan 

Army ^^X*^ :,.  j^^mP asker 

Ant iU^ ^^k^y nomeel     x 

Antimony i>^\  cU/ Jk  (^ kahil 

Appetite r<3j5 ^J^ toq 

Anchor ^^^ boharat 

Ashes ^^J ^^J rameet 

Arrow (H^..... f.X^ sahom 

As  before Jj\  US II 1^  iJ»lA hash  hawalee 

Above ii  yi lls^ haghla 

Afterwards i^ \j  jkm. maghora 

Always Uj|  «> . . .  oli>  j  f  S  Mj  ^ doem  da  aukat 

Bad 'jij^ (•  J^ .yaghmom 

Bravery &i  Jb uijj^ harobee 

Back ,j^ ^JjjA^^a^ dhara  mothan 

Bone JoP Jsiap atheth 

Blood ^^ ^<> doom 

Belly {*fk} ^j^ djof 

Brother ^  f w^U ghak 

Blind •(/**' *^jj^ awareet 
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Body A-. ^Ua. 

Beard i^ e-xar' f albet 

Boweb ^^jLajo 4^i«*MC 

Biead .yt^ y,i^ 

Batter lAi}....-..  ^l^j^ kha»rA 

Black ^jm  I jj^ haofwar 

Blue ^Ja^ jj^ haowar 

Bracelet ihjiijjUl •.  U0SILO malakeC 

Boc^ V^ V>^ ^^^^oh 

Bed  (of  sleep) -^.^r**  (^^'^)^^«>>^ jodaree  d  mAmmU 

Battle  (land) JU5 o^ ^mmI 

Barren Ji«** jLy^-......li4oor 

Brook Jj«^*-  ^^  %Sfjxi^AA hazabol  d^B^v 

Branch/. ^j^a^,,^ isr  Gj ratit 

Baric 8.«r?^Lr^ ^J,J^ kadieeroot 

Blade  of  grass rj^  ' *^J^J ..raboot 

Brats tT"^ LTJ^ nahoa 

Bite «-A* %^j^ sob 

Bitterness ^J '^ ^^ maiea* 

Blow iJJ oU^I alkam^ 

Bird .^^ w^ agab 

Bug. ^^yS katon 

Bridle ^Isr ^^ ghifiaiiej 

Bull .jy jy thor 

Bow (^j3 %*,{i  t()jbo mandofet 

Boat i$j^ (3>!^ sambook 

Bee  (honey) .,,0^. ,..,,.,. .   «>b^U hanobet 

Beak  (of  E^rd) j  tai^ _,    5^1 akhoh 

Beiiittd. *...,,,, J jjuaJLv .,,,_  ^^^^ mang^dira 

B«low  _  ..,.. ,  c*^ La« amsa 

B^d  -4^».*i/^,. .--..  fj4Jo yag^mom 

^^^t^^.tk^ tifj^ji^ meezon 

M.  ••*.>.  .^  U^ damagh 
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Bagalo a1*j c*^^.* P^t 

Bottle , . .  «M  j^ logat 

Buoy ; ^jjS koee 

C. 

Cow 8^ ^^j^ bakar^t 

Cash wj^ C^J^ darceham 

Cold ,>jj ^  li kasim 

Children ..sJljl..., c)4^ galleean 

Cheek ^j^^ u^uac* .thajamatak 

Chin e^*i> istjo^ inalhot 

Coffee c*j^ of  y^ kuw^t 

Comb ...Jxmx {^j^ mashareek 

City iijiiuo e»^^j» rahabet 

Coffin  . • . .oa«J  I  ^j  OJU0. . . .   iS»jkM  I  i  ^JkMjo manhosh  dameeoot 

Conqueror %-JU 5jjk khaz& 

Conquered V>*^ iX^^ fosal 

Cultivated ^J^ «H^  ^ kajoed 

Cloud w  l«** jjAm^ afoor 

Clouded e^to^jAP aformaikan 

Camel JL^ v&uuxA h^ibet 

Cat JJbj o^^^l assanort 


Cock «Jj  ,> 

Copper jj»U 

Cotton i^yks 

Cocoanut  tree 

Crooked ,jj^ 

Clear  (op.  foul). . . .iSj  \j 

Calm  a  (sea) J  ljJ» . 

Clothes (31^. 

Com ^ J  U* . 

Colours  (to  hoist) .  .<3^ O.^  ^5^^ ghala  beriq 

Creeper  (anchor) is^jy. barosee 

Crying ^Jjoi tabeek 


.deek 
.  safar 
. .ghozal 
,  .mcda 
.aowaij 
. .soal 
..shoal 
.  .khaloq 
,  .amel 
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Cable tjAiouc masabooa 

Colt ^ *^j^ habaret 

Crab i/^"^ h^isbee 

Chain O^l*^ salsalet 

Cover  (book). ^j^^j^jS gartos 


Dry...*. ^j^,k ^J* kosha 

Dog..... v^ ^^ ' 

Death ....  ci>j^ , ci>^a^ meeoot 

Dumb' ^y^\ ^' ajam 

Deaf ^^ oafl*o sakeet 

Day fji , j^ nahoor 

Dawn ^^ jA.  [i fejar 

Defeat **tJ^  •-..•••.  f^j^Ay^ \x?ho  da  faram 

Deep (5^* j3  ^ ^lazar 

Dark i»lla^ (c  yS kat^wee 

Donkey jUa^. ^^^ h^ir 

Duck ^^J3 <^  '^>^ makokwat 

Dove A^U^ •fi^ Alhar 

Date .j^ «  ..  j^jl^ tomar 

Disease U^^« •  •  •  t'Uj*^  U^j^ mareedth hamol aloo 

Dokhan ^js^  i ^^  f  ^ dakhan 

Dthurah  (grain) «^  i ou j  ^ dthar^t 

Date-tree » cli.  li nakhil 

Dolphin ci>j^^>*^ saobon 

E. 

Eight ^^ ooJuP thimaneet 

fiars 4^il vi>l^i^ heidth^n 

Eye ^^^ , id 

East {jjM CD  j3jJ»» sharkoot 

Earth ^Jdj  \ id 
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Eyebrow V^[>^ J.X^^^ .......  ahajGr 

Eyelid ....  ^:)^  |  o^ fJSxxxi  l^jkS;* shakareen  al  aientak 

Empty ^:>li,,' ^J^ khalee 

Eggs uOAj ibd 

Earning (jia. ^5iL helek    * 

Evidence u^j^ e^>^^ barhon 

Enemy jiXp JiGjOUJ ado-naghal 

Eagle ^ ^Ay nohar 

Ear(ofcom)..  .oiUw ofJlj*»j. ..  ...sibalat 

Enterment iii^ yj3\  i  uftsr^  ( alegafd'gobar 

Easy ii^ JjL^^ gaheel 

Ever vD«iJ  (...., j^jJ  ( alom 

East-wind  (N.  El) .....*-,  bjlA hazeeb 

Edge  sharp ^i^CoJ^ hud  mekun 

F. 

Fat t:^A4-« o  Uc^  UJU> salah  or  salh^ 

Fishing  line {^y^ kJlLp ghalf 

Fidelity e) U-o( . . . . , *. 5^ misharee 

Face «^j ^  fj wojah 

Fire... ..jli.. h^ shieeot 

Father i->  I VH^ h^b 

Flesh ^ae' ,  ^sj^ teewee 

Frankincense ijU .J«f^ sheeaz 

Fingers jf-^l jj^i shoba 

Foot |««iJ u.^U^A-0 madhakak 

Four **J J I e»  ^ J robot 

Five 4.-^ ij^4jL kliomo 

Full •>*♦* ij-^Lo malon 

Fish u^^«o OJU0 seit 

Fort Aj^lJb vioJi kilat 

Fertile <u-fljt*.\ ^^-Hi^^' kajeet 

Feathers Jijj iJjiUoj kalafof 
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Frog i*jjuc ct>  I  y^ dthafzat 

Fins ^lia. .{o>ftJl* alfot 

Fly *^lJi oajiija> hadthab^t 

Flea ^>LH c.<^jit«Mi^ hashmet 

Flower >ki </-^^ atheree 

Famine iaar* c;  j^3  ....••  .zabon 

Fatigue ^ (-^ tabak 

Friendship Aas^ (>!  *^^ sadeeq 

Flint  (for  striking  light). ol^y* J  Uj^ aibal 

Fever  (ague)  ....  **ah. '^  J^»  •  •  •  •  •  -joloo 

Forehead ^"^^ clmmx* feesit 

Foul  (op.  to  clear) ^\ '^ kad^r 

Fox    wJUJ JUa* b^ithal 

Fish-hook j\  dJ^. oLjjJ^i^ 

Far OJi*J i}^h r^hak 

Flock  of  sheep  (whose  1) (J^  I  c^^  ^ haron  almon 

Flying  fish ^JHj^ fereefart 

Fear i-ij^ , , .  u^ji fazak 

G. 


Goat liXA/o yjsk. hoz 

Goat,  she ooa* ^y^LT^.jj^ hoz  bees  shakhof 

Green j.r^l ; j>^» ahdthoor 

Grand-father. i-^Axa.  I  ^  wu^«)^ ^^^ deidak 

Grand-mother ....  <fi^ ,J  Ua  i  Ua hamedthmek 

Gold w-ubi VoAi dtheeb 

Gate  or  door wb e^xj  Owo  i  s^y^  bob  d'madeent 

Gun  (cannon)....  5*0^0 id 

Gunpowder ^^j  b Id 

Goat, he. . .  .^^(s^^ ^ teyah 

Grain VyAa. Jh^ .^y^ 

G^^^^l '-^ kP^ hafash 

^"®^ ^y^ ^yy^ hazanot 
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Good <-*Ai> ^y*>^ 

God ^\ jJUj BSlee 

Girdle  ( leather) cL^^ habbal 

(xazelle J  IJ^ ,^ju« siir 

Grass  (for  sheep) . ^^»>»*>-a> ^•)jj  lar'  \j  Us*^ shajar  al  haron 

Garden ^^ vJ^'  i dahabar 

Gum  arable ^4^ g«^. •  ^. . .  .samagh 

Girl OJLJ.. .» o>Aaep.. .....ghajeet 

H. 

Hen • A^  l^<> i£*^^«> dijojat 

Honesty .....J<vp OwS^ monat 

Hand , «Vj....«.... «H^v- ^^'^ 

Head {jr^j ^J.J^ haroh 

Hair j^cul uiJ* shof 

Heart v^.... ..Id 

Half  year &li«cA«flj olu«  3  J^ fakah  dasinat 

Hot ,j^ oj^ haraq 

Horse ^La^ ^^^^a^I hassGn 

Hoofs  (of  horse)  .^  [^ ^i)J^AA.  ^^  iJojx> .,..,,.  marthan  d 'hasoon 

Horns  (of  goat).* c)j^. i>s^l  ujj^> karon  al  hoz 

Hide oJL^ -Ibd 

Hunger f  (.>^ 

Hurt i^yo-^ kJ  t^a. jeeak 

Heavy cIjaj -j-^ sheebar 

Hire 1^ f^^ keeree 

Heaven • • ^^t^  iM  I  ^ dthal  al  kheir 

Hell of^  cW'i dthal  al  shleeot 

Honey..  •• iX*^ lU^ 

Hair-band  (bedwin) 4>j  t^i kadeed 

Heel fc-«AP iSx)  Ud^ mardthamak 

Husband ^jj O^^ q^ij^s 

Howl v-ftxT jj^ yeboh 
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Hare »-Ai)  t i^  Ijj  iA Iiamab 

Here liA »^ boh 

Herd  of  Cattle  whose  1 ^:)yJ  \j^ bagar  al  mon 

Herd  of  Camels  whose  1 m>J^  I  v  J^J r^kobal  aroon 

Hook  Cfishing) j^ kalab 

I.J. 

Judge ^#Ai ij^J^ kodthee 

Iron OJ  0^ Id 

Infar.t Jib c>J^  vD^aH^ qrfijan  ganoon 

Inscription  (on  stone). ^LuX/o jj^s^jjS katob  b'saowar 

Joy ^ji Id 

Jambeea Am^ oj^I'> jambeea 

Ibex cU  Ij waal 

I G| »jA hoae 

Indigo ^^ sabagh 

Idle {jiLS Jj^ kasool 

K. 

Kid iS^ ^^^ ahotar 

Knee i^j sJj^ barak 

Knife v:^^ 4jHb* ^s 

Kick ,  A«j»j cu  l^^ markadthat 


I^fOoking-glass ^jj^ m^root 

Liver ^Jtjix^ khanf^sh 

Lie iS^^. ^*^*de 

Leg o^ .kSSjjJU lasharank 

Lip iAm *-ftJ^^ karfeef 

Laugh %Jya^ dthahok 

Light \y (cjJp dthoce 

Left ij^ lUa^ he^mal 
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Large .^ ^  ^1 Ih  ^kh 

Lamp ^  U^am Id 

Lofly iJ  U ,  (3a.  (j rahak 

Lizard L^^ •  • • V->^ •  •dlhob 

Louse ^U«i cuA4J^ ..kanam^t 

Leaf  (PI) ojj o  U> saf 

Lime • oj  y nor^t 

Li^t  (op.  heavy) v,fl.KgA. khafeef 

Lame ^^  I jLu thaber 

Lead L^^J U**  J^J rassos 

Lungs ^^^ i*S^  Lj .nasSmak 

Lightening (5^. Ojj^ boriq 

Love ij«^ '-^J^ ojbak 

Loose  (vest)...u^^.. ^Lw shekh 

Less ^jd^ jj^  43^ shee  khor 

Land  high ^xsr* «^«V badeet 

Land  wind N.  Wt iS^ nashee 

M. 

Man JLah.j ^^ q^j 

Milk V^ ii  VP^ ishakhof 


Mouth ^ uJ  ^ khok 

Mother |*t ^J  Ua hamek 

Month ^^^ ^jj warakh 

Morning ^  lf»« ^.J^ kasobah 

Moon r j*S *^J^J warcet 

Mane . .  ^  U^  f  ^jj^ i^y*^  I  sSjm shoof  al  hasson 

Mourning. ....  .j^j*^ O****^ gamees 

Mill  (of.  Marhahs) oUae^ matahanet 

Mill  (of  India) ot^  I  j rahat 

Mule cUj o^ baghal^t 

Musquitoe ji^j^ dthardtheer 

Merchant  j  ^  I tajeer 

Massack  (skin)...  ^,js oox^ han^t 
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Mist V  ^- ct)f^ ghaWt 

Mountain clfa. JUa. jibel 

Monkey ^js ter^ miiyah 

Misfortune oaX> ciiyoo matot 

Match  (of  matchlock) ♦i^i^ fateelat 

More J  It*  I ^^-^ hazdee 

N. 

Night tV i^' bahalce 

Nose cA)| ji^^ nakhareer 

Nostril ^i:^  Iwo hSSJ^^a^ fankhar  antak 

Nail  (of  fingers  &c)^  t«^» ny^jj^ dthafarotan 

Nine *iuJ c»  Ut is^t 

Necklace id  ^ «^>*^*^^J!j^ -mariyet  bagfaot- 

hee 

Now e)ll  t Ha^^amJ.,  ..  ...lasoma 

Nitre ijj^ ••  ou<)^ ..adeet 

New ^^ c>f«H* h^ideen 

Net  (large) f^Lo mange 

Net  (cart) jij^  •  •  •  •  •  .maghweer 

Noise u*^ (^ ^  ^^ 

Neck </*  -^ ghothec 

O. 


Oil ^3 c^^U select 

Old ^ ^<A h^car 

Oath ^ Id Id 

One «Xa.|j ^  lb t«ad 

Ostrich f^ jii^ k^ithar 

Opposite,  in  front.  j»»  ^Ji e>^>^ •  -fanowan 

Old  (cloth) ^Af... 0>ij\Ci daweel 

Old  man &»xm ja^  (A haekar 

Old  woman 3>^^ ftjoz 

P.Q. 
Patience .jX^ jjjyc saboor 
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Pen fjs.,. j»| cU italam 

Quickly Lji oO^O  f*** samah  watokce 

Quarter ^j ci»tjj rabet 

Palace .j^. 

Palm  (of  hand) ^. 

Pearl .jtji.. 

Prisoner  (of  war  J  Oj^j^  •  • 

Pistol «>^.. 

Plain JfM.. 

Pain ^lll.. 


Id. 


kttsar 

rahat 

Id 

..  ^«^j^ hothakqaij 

teVU, tabanjah 

t^a. hAk 

»M^ bashar 


Protector ^j reeba 

Perspiration JUi naghal 

Poison ^ sam 

Pit i/fiA. oj^^te* mahafaroot 

Porpoise  ..*. ^^^^^ maeelee 

Bed. ,j^^  I... 'j^ y^ ^o(kt 

Rib ..JU (f^ dthrfilah 

Rain .^Jaue , va»  U^j raham^t 

Rigbt(op.toleA).^JUj.. cL^ sheemal 

Ring  (for  finger) .  ^  U. (^>^ khotim 

Rock  (large) .... S^or^ y  jXa,j^ sowar  hanob 

River j^ .^^  ^ nahar 

Rainbow.... <A.lAi^^ vi»t^ kazat 

Rat ojA-^ ^  '-r^ ^'^ 

Root  (of  tree)... cUt i3jj^ woq 

Rice .jj iij^ b^»z 

Rope clf^ lij^ keeood 

Ruin  (ofanct :  building) ^hij^y, barhes  wakat 


Road  or  way. 


r->- 


.horam 


S. 


Shade cU Jl  >k hawala 
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Sincerity i*  I  «i^ ^  ^•^ -sadigat 

Scorpion ^,J^ U^ kabeen 

Spider vi> j-J'^Ok^ Ovax.v.m» shabakeet 

Sea :y^ (•JJJ roram 

Sheep %*^ «^^ theeweet 

Salt J^ 

Serpent *Ji^ • *^d. 

Shoulder «-*J^ *^ katfa 

Skin jJL^..... ct»  «iJL^ jaladA 

Side v^ iSlyM>> jambatak 

Six *i*» *^Hs*i steet 

Seven ***>« ^  ^ ib^t 

Small .^x^ ^  -^ ganoon 

Sugar .j^ j^ askeer 

Stirrups ct»Lj|fj ci,IaL. halgat 

Spear f^j ^  ^ kanat 


Sword. 
Sky... 
Sun... 
Star... 


fj^ shakee 

...Lfli fbi-ii^ h^tem 

^jM-M» 1*-^*^ h^iom 

..i^ V^^ kaWcob 


Scales  (of  fish) . .  -u^j^ ^^ »af 

Snail f^j^ ertO**^ hokeen 

Sap  (of  a  tree) ^4^ 2{^  *J^^ hamo  sharah 

Seed Vrf^ habb^b 

Sand cUj ^ batah 

Stone ,jsr^ jj^ saowar 

Sulphur ^^j^ W W 

Starving sMj> i^Jm sheela 

Sleep fy o  txM» ..... .  .shanat 

Slumber,  sleepy... ^jN^Ai sj  «xU handak 

Sorrow ^ ^^y bcAee 

Song li^ iSJ^ ghanoee 


Shivering. 
Storm.. .. 


.AAft.  . 


^j^^. 


.yataowat 


.  i^A^  Ip  ^j o  I  tW  I alabadet 
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Sick U^ir* t' '  Jj*^ hamool  ala 

Straight  (op*  to  crooked) ^  Uw stmah 

Scissars (joa^ ^jo  I^^a« mogradth 

Sails eP  j^ ^harotan 

Ship f^^ i-ji"  ^ markab 

Silk .^^^ Id Id 

Stomach 8()a« lA^*« karash 

Silver *-fl^ cu^ fadthat 

Saddle ^j^ »>^ shad 

Standard  (of  an  army)  {^^^ jIC*p  |  i  o*xjj  f  i dtharabet  askar 

Steel  (foi  striking  light) .  ,>li  3 o  1^ Id 

Slowly . .  oy^  eH^  '^-^^ -?-/^  J-/^ kharo  kharo 

Seer-fish ♦••sti^ ^J  ^^ tarnack 

South  wind  S.  W  1.u*j^ oL;»3»/o madeet 

Seawind  S.  E 1 LSy^- bharee 

Shaykh ,..  ^j6 dawalt 

Slave  . . . .  * JJ^J^ .hojoor 

Safe c^tol c^>^ mon 

Spring  (of  water) {^^ji  U maeeon 

Stream  or  Brook o  j^ saraf 

Stairs o  (aawmo mashabet 

T. 

Temper ill.JJ^^  i^^\ iX^ji  ^ qaij  fosal 

Temper  good.^j-*^  •3jj^ tjm^  ^ qaij  mashrec 

Tin 'jij^ L^O  'j razees 

Two e>*^» »jy tharo 

Ten .j^ . .  .* vIaj^^ ashareet 

Town jJb oU^j rhab^t 

Tree ^j^ ^^j^^ shajareet 

Thunder <)^  Ij «iAI  • had 

Tongue (j  LJ V:^^*J  I ..... .  .alsheea 

Tooth i^y**a ^  JJ^ madthora 

Thigh t^3P» iXoli famak 
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Toes....v:^ila.jJ(g^l t?  J^ shobah 

Tomb .^ jj^ gdbar 

To-day ("J^^ ^k -.yamoh 

Turtle <J->u't'<i hamseet 

Tail-fin  (of  fish).. .cL»  i «^^  'a dthanob 

Trunk  (tree) io^J o j  ixis^ majindot 

Thorn ^j^ ^ shfika 

Thirst ^J^ c>>J» thamon 

Talking At  lir*.. iSJ^ gharooe 

Thread iaxi. Id kh^it 

Three 4>10' o  11  U shalh^t 

Tower  (round)  . . .  .^^ vj«^ ^"^^ 

Thus,  so, t  iJ" Ai>l  J I  At  I J  ....*. .  .oatha  oatha 

They ^....« A^ nahana 

This,  that «JJ^s<)u^ v^l,3y3 dthadthak 

There  (place) i-^ Jji^. halok 

Track  (of footstep) uoa, hadth 

Tears oLo  ,> damat 

Throat ^JJ^J ^J^ garad 

Thou oil wioA ht;t 

Tomorrow %jCi U4^ jahamma 

Teat *-^  ^3 wotab 

Tide  flux  and  reflux j^y^ moshar 

Tamarhind. j>f^ sabor 

V. 

Victory Axli c^^Ji^ maghalb^t 

Vanquished j^H** i^J^ kahree 

Valley t^  «i  t  j J^y^ khotar 

Voice ct»  >*e ci»  ^j^ harjat 

U. 

Udder ou(  I) naeet 

W. 
War ^J^'  •  • '  •  • •  •  ^)^ ghorat 
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Wall .J  j^ w J  ^ darab 

Wine .j^ jjoU^ khuin'r 

Wound C-^' • V>^'  •  •  •  •  •  '^^^ 

Water *lo $j^j^ hamoh 

Wisdom C-'^ cU^* okal 

Wife il^l ci>U^^ harmet 

Woman it^  I oloj^ haram^t 

White u^  f O^  t allabon 

Wedding Ax^aa, u^jj^ haros 

Well ^ Id Id 

World ^d (jo^ aradth 

Wave ^  ^ ks^^ mojat 

Wind ^j Jy^J^^j reah  kol 

Wolf v-Aji V-^ ^^^ 

Whale \s>j^ ••..  c*l^^ shohet 

Wakefulness  ....(jolSjl 6  jH> kalieod 

Wet  (damp) iS^ th^ree 

Wool. sJj^ ^-Am shoof 

Wood i^jJetA. i^jio dtharab 

Wing ^  tLx ^. Id janauh 

Weak  • .uAj  U. {:Hj^ howoen 

Y. 

Young u»  L^ e»^ ganoon 

Yellow .jA^\ JJ^^ hadthor 

Year ^^ e>  lUf sanat 

You OJ^ h^t 

Yesterday ^j^  t A\&^$ yamsheeah 

Yawn ^ c)  ^jj^ fatarooan 

Verbs. 

Come  here tij^^i kfil  boh 

Go  there %Jj^  1^  U saral  halOk 

Give  me  a  little t^  cuA hat  shee 
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Donotgothere f^  JJ^ ta  seeor  la 

.    OpenUie  gate V-^  C  ^ fitaha  bob 

What  is  the  matter e^^lAtJ^ bokheshfin 

\Vhat  is  your  name ^^yJOkS^ hamakmon 

Where  are  you  travelling.  «jA^j^u^«^^ nokakmanhoh 

Goodevening (^^^J^Ji boh watakhaf kora 

I  amabouttogo ^^f  c^^f ahomalhagar 

I  want  to  drink {p\  ^y^^ ohom  athag 

What  do  you  want e^^  Ia  f»>^ tahom  heshan 

Where  are  you  from «^  i^^^*-^ masofar  al  hoh 

Dross 6j^  LTJ^  ' alabos  khaloq 

Never  mind 5/  liiiri yakhalf  ala 

Ask  (something) AA^^xxp atheer  (sheea) 

Hear f*^ hama 

Strike »4>^l albadee 

Collect t«^ jamma 

Take  hold  of  it (3^^ hothuk 

Open ^  ^ fataha 

Come  back •>  Jj  . .  . .  *  * radad 

Eat *3 tah 

Come 45  ^ nakaee 

Wait V  j^ salob 

Run ^  I jA howah 

Do Jj^^ ^"Mol 

— -  Get  up • {^'iMhP asheesh 

Sit Jjy thowal 

Call Oj*» soq 

Take OJk hat 

Drink fjSo tokee 

Go iji^ harah 

Buy (♦y^ shatom 

f  Ride ^J^J tikoh 

I  Say jjii ghateer 
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Sneeze o  ULkp atish^t 

See O*-^^ shinks 

Undentand c^^  • •  •  gharbak 

Lau^ kJj:tf^    yadthahok 

Cleanit AJaa.j rahadtba 

Throw  it  away t^j • .  ardah 

Place  it  above X^  ^^jh  , . tarah  haghala 

He  flieg jj  jib y  afaroor 

Vomit (^  y^ yakeewee 

To  taste  (examine) s^ih tSm 

Sentences. 

Itisofnouse.. t^jJ^  yajoz  la 

Do.; •*'^ifjH  yanofa  la 

Where  are  you  going ^jaBi^\  alhoeehom 

Man  dead  is  put  in  the  Jtfil  U^  <^y^^  ^  q^j   mot    naham  alhal 

grave y,j^        gobar 

The  man  said  you  struck  ^^ ^y^  I  ^^^jy^^  q^j  amoor  hat  al  boda- 

me kee 

And  the  other  said  I  did  ^y^  Ij^j  j^  w^'^  tj  o  dtbick  amoor  ho  albo- 

not  strike  you. ... » ^^        dakala 

I  want  to  swim ^mJ\  ^^  homalsabaha 

Do  not  fear ^  u^^  t  fazakala 

Who  loves  me  I  love  him.  \^^  I  ^  y^  ^  ^  J  ^  hal  dthe   ajobbee    ajo- 

Aj  bah 

What  you  wish  I  wish. . ..  ^j^^  \j^  ^^  J  l«r  I  al  hal  tahom  ho  ahom 

What  are  you  doing {iy^^yn  yaboh  tamol 

Inthehouse o^l^  babet 

AUaregood. ^^ f^^  koolhomjeeat 

Thepeoplesay *y.^j^  ghateer  kahaboo 

Vicinity  of  a  well *'jiy^  ishthareer 

Inthehouse «^H^  «-^^  bank  bet 

First  day  of  the  moon  or  month.. .  ^jt>  t  ,S  |*^  h^om  da  warrakh 
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Good  morning ^^c^  gabakah 

The  brain  of  the  head • lj>^^i»to«>  damagh  d  heroh 

A  plaee  where  there  is  no  ^  ^  j  fJ  I  I  j«^  Aj  (i  kabeehamoo  ala  o  kabee 

water  or  people  (desert) ^^J^         haboala 

I  cannot  do  this .^/iaUJi^  ^j3  kaodar alamalah  la 

Likeabird.. ;/i^l^C5JLr^  gharo dtha tdir 

Take  the  money  and  give  j  ^^  I  «>  h^  dthot  dariam  o  azamsin 

it  to  the  Shaikhs •    aI^^^^«,^|J|         dawalt 

What  news  from  the  place!  •..«£;  K«  ^j^j  y^  ^^  she  khabar  min  makan 

What  do  you  say  1 i^^^UJajL  y&boh  taghatoree 

Tousay  whatl....  • •••^^jj^^  tamoor  yftboh 

He  is  dead  or  living  1  •• ..   •••.o  ji^  Hlj  c!»>^  mfttoot  walla  h^>oot 

Every  thing  is  ready •. ,y^yiiS  kalah  aojas 

The  boat  is  going  to  load  Jj^  f  ^  (Sj^  sanbookjahanyashal  al 

withdharah {J^         ysh 

Ittastesbad  (dharah)....  •.••.•...^^^♦^^U»  tama jraghamon 

Ittastesgood ^....o^^s^^^  tamahejeed 

Look  at  the  red  clouds ^^rJ^j^JJ^^  ghalta  afoor  aular 

What  does    the    Shaikh oJ j  ^JJ^  ^ '  eaboh  tamoor  dalikt 

sayt • • 

Where  do  you  live  now  1.  ^^Koj^A^Jjim^SjA  hoh  taholol  asomah 


An  experienced  eye,  on  carefully  reading  over  the  above  vocabulary,  will 
fit  once  observe  the  nature  of  the  inaccuracies  in  the  Mahrah's  Arabic  spel- 
ling. For  instance,  the  pronominal  affix  %J  is  frequently  added  to  Jiames  of 
parts  of  the  body  or  any  thing  directly  relating  to  man  ;  I,  is  also  frequently 
substituted  for  Uie  article  Jl,  and  often  introduced  when  its  vowel-sound 
would  be  sufficient  &c.  But  these  and  other  similar  errors  are  of  nogreat  con- 
sequence, since  they  are  easily  detected,  and  cannot  alter  the  radical  speUiag 
of  the  words,  which  are  presented  tothe  reader  as  the  Mahrah  wrote  them. 
That  the  vocabulary  therefore  is  perfect,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  assert,  but 
that  so  far  as  it  goes,  when  the  opportunity  offered,  an  attempt  to  procure  a 
little  of  the  Mahrah  language  has  not  been  wholly  overlooked. 
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Remarks  an  the  preceding  Vocabulary  hy  the  Secretary, 

This  vocabulary  of  Mahrah  words,  though  limited  and  imperfect,  is 
the  first  attempt  to  collect  facts  from  which  we  may  trace  the  affinities 
of  the  language,  cognate  with  the  primitive  Syrian  or  Aram^eanf  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  current  dialect  of  Northern  Arabia.  M .  Fresnelyin  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,*  has  given  the  grammatical  prin- 
ciples peculiar  to  the  Mahri,  but  witliholds  in  a  great  measure  the  Philo- 
logical evidence  of  words  on  which  he  has  founded  his  conclusions.  The 
present  may  be  the  ground  work  however  for  further  extended  investiga- 
tion into  this  interesting  dialect  of  Southern  Arabia,  termed  by  the  in- 
habitants themselves  the  EkhkiU  idiom^  and  by  the  people  of  ffefaz,  or 
Northern  Arabia,  the  Mahri.  It  is  more  commonly  known  however  to 
learned  Arabs  under  the  name  of  Hamyari,  and  becomes  more  peculiar- 
ly an  object  of  curiosity,  connected,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be,  with  the 
idiom  of  the  Hamyaric  Inscriptions,  the  decypherment  and  reading  of 
which  may  be  said  to  extend,  at  present,  little  beyond  a  knowledge  of 
their  alphabet ;  and  which  from  some  recent  examples  appears  to  have 
been  written  alternately  firom  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left,  like 
the  writing  of  the  Greeks,  called  B8cf>o^n^ov'  The  Geographer  El-£d- 
risi,  speaking  of  the  CSiria  Muria  islands,  on  the  coast  of  Southern  Ara- 
bia, says,  <' as  to  the  islands  of  Khartan  and  Martant  of  which  we  have 
already  made  mention,  they  are  situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Herbs^  and  are 
dependencies  of  the  country  of  Shqfr^  where  grows  the  Frankincense. 
They  are  in  a  flourishing  state,  inhabited  by  an  Arab  people,  who  dwell 
and  live  here,  and  who  speak  the  language  of  the  people  of  Ad^  which  is 
ancient  and  unknown  to  the  Arabs  of  our  day.f  "-*Masudi  also  some- 
what earlier,  in  his  <*  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Jewels,"  speaking  of 
the  country  of  Shihr,  in  Southern  Arabia,  says,  **  The  inhabitants,  who 
are  of  the  tribe  of  Kozaah'bin'Mali&'biU'Hamyar,  and  are  called 
Mahrah^  speak  a  language  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Arabs;  as 
they  constantly  use  the  letter  Shin  instead  of  Kaf% 

•  Journal  Asiatique,  iroisieme  eerie,  Tome  VI.  Oecembre  1838,  f :  529. 

t  Geographie  D'Edrisi  traduite  de  TArabe  en  Francais  par  M  :  P:  Amedec 
Jaubert,  Tome  Premier  f :  48. 

t  Masudi  under  the  section  of  hia  work,  giving  an  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent seasjand  the  nations  on  their  Hborea. 
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The  Southern  Arabs  establish  a  distinction  between  the  dialect  of  the 
Garas  and  that  of  the  Mahras,  asserting  that  the  former  contains  a 
much  less  proportion  of  modern  Arabic  than  the  latter;  so  that  an  inha- 

bitant  of  the  coast  of  Shihrj-^**',  who  knew  no  other  Arable  than  that 

of  his  own  proper  dialect,  would  be  unable  to  comprehend  the  language 

* 
of  the  people  of  Shajr  j^^  who  are  the  Garas  occupying  the  Sabhan 

mountains  and  the  coast  from  Cape  Shajr  S,  TV.  to  Marhat  and  Hasek 
N,  E,  These  dialects  of  the  two  tribes  are  but  idioms  however  of  the 
same  language,  in  which  are  found  many  Hebrew  words  not  met  with  m 
Arabic;  and  both  are  perhaps,  as  Fresnel  supposes,  the  elder  sisters  of 
the  former.  The  proper  appellation  of  the  original  idiom  among  the 
Garas  is  the  Ehhkilif  spoken  at  Marbat  and  Zafary  and  throughout  the 
district  of  Shvjr :  the  Geographical  limits  of  which,  as  we  shall  imme- 
diately notice,  have  been  confounded  with  those  of  Shihr,  or  the  mari- 
time part  of  Hiazramauty  chiefly  occupied  by  Mahrasy  descended  as 
would  appear  from  the  more  ancient  and  orginal  tribe  of  Garas, 

It  is  principally  in  the  country  of  Shihr  that  those  Hamyaric  In- 
scriptions are  to  be  found,  which  were  first  brought  to  light  by  Officers 
of  the  Indian  Nary,  and  which  have  latterly  attracted  so  much  learned 
attention  from  those  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  the  Semitic  languages. 
A  now  desolate  Fort  on  the  sea  shore,*  in  lat :  14°  38" 30,"  N.  Longitude 
49°  27'  35"  £.  seems  to  have  given  name  to  this  tract  of  country, 
which  corresponds  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  maritime  part  of  Hazra- 
maut ;  and  is  distinguished  from  that  of  Shajr^  N.  E,  called  after  the 
Cape  of  this  name,  situated  between  Ras'Fartak  and  Marbat.  The  lat- 
ter is  called  by  Abulfeda  Sowahil  Zajar,  or  the  coast  of  Zafar,>or  Dha- 
far,  an  ancient  city  of  this  quarter,  of  which  the  ruins  are  now  called  EU 
Eaktdy  or  the  town  par-excellence.  It  has  been  frequently  confound- 
ed with  the  inland  town  of  the  same  namef  belonging  to  the  SapphoriUB, 


*  Abulfeda,  in  the  preface  to  the  Takvvimal-Baldan,  saj^s  that  between 
Shihr  and  Hazramaut  is  only  a  distance  of  four  days, 

t  Monsieur  Fresnel,  in  his  fourth  letter  on  the  history  of  the  Arabs  previous 
to  the  period  of  Islamism,  Journal  Asiatique  Juin  1838,  maintains  that  the 
ruined  town,  now  called  £1-Balad,  on  the  coast  of  Marbat,  is  the  ancient  Za- 
far,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  Hamyaric  Kings;  but  in  this  opinion  he  is 
certainly  in  error,   as   the  Sephar  of  Genesis,  is  in  the  territory  oTJakssebjH 
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but  which  has  been  satisfactorily  identified  by  Niebuhr  with  a  site,  where 
.are  some  Hamyaric  Inscriptions,  about  two  and  half  German  miles  S:  S: 
E  :  of  Jerim,  in  lat :  14^  17'.— This  identification  places  the  original 
seats  of  the  Homeriia,  or  tribe  of  Hamyar,  much  further  to  the  west- 
ward than  the  maritime  district  of  Shihr,  where  those  Inscriptions  have 
hitherto  been  chiefly  found ;  and  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  mari- 
time Zafar^  wasthe  capital  of  the  il^rt/tF,  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny,  as  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  near  Cape  Syagros,  which 
corresponds  with  Ras-Shajr.  The  il^ctV^  may  have  been  named  from  being 
situated  on  the  Jun-al-Hcukish^  or  the  Gulf-of-herbs,  which  is  the  Arabic 
name  for  the  Bay  in  which  Khartan  and  Marian  lie ;  and  though  we  can- 
not venture  to  assert  that  the  name  was  only  another  appellation  for  the 
Gerrcs^  a  poor  people  who  originally  fled  from  Chaldea  to  Arabia,*  there 
is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  the  modern  Garasy  whose  language 
has  so  many  affinites  common  with  the  Syriac  and  Hebrew,  are  descen- 
dants and  remains  of  this  ancient  colony. — The  most  remarkable  of  these 
affinities  can  be  best  shewn  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  Mahra 
dialect,  is  compared  with  that  of  Socotra,  an  undoubted  derivative  of  the 
Ghiz  or  Ethiopic 

The  two  districts  of  jS^^tAr  and  Shajr  are  but  the  maritime  bounda- 
ries of  the  country  properly  known,  by  the  name  of  Mahra,  which  is  an 
extensive  central  desert,  composed  chiefly  of  moveable  sands,  interspers- 
ed with  hilly  tracts.— The  length  and  breadth   cf  this  dry  and  barren 

district  of  Arabia  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Sanaa,  and  not  on  the  Indian  ocean, 
as  must  be  assumed  by  Monsieur  Fresners  identification.  It  is  true  that  Abul- 
feda  and  Masudi  only  make  mention  of  the  nuuitime  Ztrfitr;  but  the  absence 
of  their  testimony  to  their  being  a  more  ancient  and  inland  town  of  the 
same  name  is  no  decided  negative  to  the  faithfulness  of  Neibubr's  identifica- 
tion,  which  is  thus  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Edrisis*  Geopraphy — ^<<  Dhofar 
is  the  capital  district  of  Jahsseb.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  considera- 
ble and  celebrated  villages.  The  Kings  of  Teman  had  here  th»irresidence, 
and  here  is  to  be  seen  the  palace  of  ^eidan.  These  buildings  are  now  in  rains 
and  the  population  much  reduced.  The  inhabitants  have  however  preserved 
some  remains  of  their  ancient  wealth,  and  possess  cultivated  fields  and  date 
trees  in  sufficient  number  for  the  supply  of  their  wants."  Avery  full  ac- 
count of  the  ruins  and  present  slate  of  ElBalad,  or  the  maritime  Zafar  near 
Marbatjby  Dr.  Carter,  has  been  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bombay 
Geographical  Society  for  1844. 

*  Strabo,  Book  XVI,  page  766. 
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waste,  has  never  been  aocurately  ascertained  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  though  the  Arab  Geogpraphers  tell  us  that  it  is  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  in  breadth. — 
Its  greatest  extent  would  appear  to  lie  from  the  eastern  portion  of  Ara* 
bia,  near  Ras-al-Had,  to  the  mountain  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mekluu  The  following  is  the  account  of  it  by  Edrish.  <<The  country  of 
Shajr,  inhabited  by  the  Arabs  of  Mahra^  who  are  of  an  unmixed  race, 
adjoins  that  of  HazramauU  The  camels  which  are  produced  here  are 
unequalled  for  swiftness.  It  is  reported  also  that  with  very  little  care 
they  can  be  brought  to  understand  whatever  you  wish  them.  They  have 
names  given  them  by  which  they  are  called ;  aud  they  come  to  tender 
their  obedience  without  hesitation.  The  principal  fort  of  Mahra  is 
Skqfr.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  is  so  corrupted  that  it  is  diffi-. 
cult  to  understand  them ;  it  is  the  ancient  ttamyaric.  This  country  is 
very  poor.  The  only  resources  of  the  inhabitants  consist  in  the  trans- 
port of  merchandise,  and  in  the  traffick  of  goats  and  camels.  They  feed 
their  cattle  on  a  species  of  fish  known  under  the  name  of  wark,  which  is 
caught  in  the  sea  of  Oman,  and  which  they  give  to  their  cattle  after  expos- 
ing jt  to  dry  in  the  sun.  The  people  of  Mahra  are  unacquainted  with 
either  corn  or  bread.  They  live  on  fish,  dates,  and  milk,  and  drink  but 
little  water  ;  they  are  so  accustomed  to  this  diet,  that  when  they  go  into 
the  neighbouring  countries,  and  have  to  eat  either  bread  or  farinaceous 
food,  they  are  made  uncomfortable,  and  are  sometimes  seriously  ill.  It 
is  said  that  the  whole  length  of  the  country  o^  Mahra  is  900  miles,  and 
its  breath  from  15  to  25  miles.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  moveable 
sands;  and  from  the  extremity  of  the  country  of  Shajr  to  Aden  is  reck- 
oned a  distance  of  300  miles.***  Baron  Wrede  during  an  excursion  in 
Hazramaut  reached  the  borders  of  this  desert  after  a  6  hours*  journey 
to  the  N.  W.  from  Sava  in  the  Wadi  Rachie.  He  describes  it  as  an  im- 
mense sandy  plain,  strewed  with  numberless  undulating  hills,  which  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  moving  sea,  without  a  single  trace  of  vegetatiou  to 
animate  the  vast  expanse,  f 

•  Recueil  de  voyagee  el  de  m«tnoire8  public  par  la  Society  dc  Geographic, 
dc  Paris,  Tome  cinquieiiie  ieuillet  150. 

t  Baron  Wrede'a  excursion  in  Hazramaut,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  vol .  XIV  p  :  110. 
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The  following  are  a  few  of  the  Blahri  words  compared  with  Socotran 
and  Hebrew. 


Eoglisb. 

Maharl. 

BocotniD. 

Hebrtw  or  Cbaldee. 

Back    

Dbaramothan.... 
..djof 

.M^h    ..,.*,* 

Jaoi 

Belly    

..jofah    

Cow 

..bakar^t    

..bakar 

Donkey   

•  •heir 

zaher  •  •  •  • 

Eyebrow ...,.,.. 

..ahajor 

..Kaj-har    

..jabolh 

..eshuata   •...•• 

Fire 

..sheewot   .••.•• 

..sheiwat    

Father 

..heb  

ab    

Four   

..robot    

. ,  raba  ..',•. 

Fish 

.  sodak   

Frog 

..dthafzttt  

zafreda    

God  or  Master.... 

..balee    

..baal 

Hair 

..shof 

..shif 

Here    

..boh   

..pah 

Ibex 

..waal.. ,...,.  .• 

ael .. 

Knee    

..barak  

..berek  

Lofty 

..rahak 

Lizard 

..dthob   

. . zab  •.•.••..•• 

Milk 

..ishakhof 

..huf  

Month., 

. .  warakh 

. .  y erah 

Moon 

..wareet  .•••.••. 

..yerah  

Net  (cart) 

Nose 

..maghweer  .... 

..mager 

..nakhrir 

..nahir..  .••.••.. 

..af 

Nine 

,.iset   

..saah 

..thisath 

Red 

..aufar.  • • 

, '  au/ir  • . . . .  r  •  r  • . 

Rice 

..hiraz 

.•arhaz    •••••..• 

Rope    ,,,. 

..keiood 

..ket    

Six   

..yiteet    

..yitah 

Sword*,  »••••.••• 

..shakee 

. . ashko   ••*••..« 

Sun 

..faeiom 

• ,  shohun    ...... 

Stars    

..kabkob 

..kokab 

Two.  ••»..••.   . 

,  .tharo. •••«• .... 

•  •  tarawa  ••••••.• 

Ten 

..ashareet  ..•••• 

..ashareth 

White 

..aUabon 

.!l^m .• 

..laban   

Before  the  Koran  had  fixed  the  Koraiih  dialect  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage, the  sereral  remacular  idioms  spoken  in  the  Arabian  peniBsola,  and 
in  the  plauas  between  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  were  indiscriminately  used 
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in  the  earliest  verses  of  Arabic  poetry,  called  rajaz;  which,  from  the  va- 
riety of  words  and  expressions  they  contain,  were  the  favorite  objects  of 
study  among  the  Arabic  philologers  and  grammarians.  Of  these  dialects 
the  Hamyaric,  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  Kahtan,  is  considered  gene- 
rally to  have  approached  nearer  the  purity  of  the  Aramaan  than  the 
dialect  of  the  Koraish ;  and  the  great  number  of  Hebrew  formations  and 
words  found  in  the  Mahri^  seems  to  suppod.  the  truth  of  this  opinion.  It 
is  also  confirmed  by  Masudi,  who  makes  Kahtan,  or  Joctan,  to  be  des- 
cended from  Arfakhshad  and  to  speak  iSiuryant;  and  states  that  Yarub^ 
the  son  of  Kahtan  spoke  another  language  that  differed  from  the  Syriac, 
and  was  as  some  think  the  Hamyaric  dialect  of  Arabic ;  of  which  we  must 
consider  the  Garawi  and  the  Mahri  to  be  remains,  corrupted  indeed  by 
an  admixture  of  Indian  and  even  Greek  words ;  which,  if  not  borrowed 
directly  from  their  original  countries,  were  obtained  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Dioscoridis,  or  Socotra,  who^  inhabitants  were  in  the  time  of  Arrian's 
Periplus*  a  mixed  race  of  Arabs,  Indians,  and  Greeks. 

One  can  scarcely  fail  to  notice  the  similarity  of  the  Mahri  ojbak^  (love) 
and  the  Greek  term  ayatrr}  though  the  former  be  disguised  by  the  ad- 
ditional k  which  is  the  pronominal  Arabic  affix  of  the  second  person  ; 
nor  can  we  be  deceived  in  concluding  ihnijj^  afoor^  firom  b?^  ahhr  a 
cloud,  and  4^^*^  maancuk  the  Arabic  noun  of  place,  formed  from  ^rnO' 
nash  (annihihition),  are  evident  Sanskrit  derivatives.  The  Mahri  terms 
for  heaven  and  heil  are  also  of  Indian  owin ;  the  Arabic  dthal^  or 
Sanskrit  ^T^  sthal,  (place)  when  compounded  with  the  article  al  and 
kheiTf  (goodness)  being  the  appellation  for  heaven,  or  the  place  of  the 
good ;  while  dthtd-al  sheeotf  signifying  the  plaice  of  fire,  stands  as  the  de- 
nomination for  hell.  But  we  shall  not  now  pursue  these  interesting  affi- 
nities of  Mahri,  which  would  require  for  their  complete  elucidation  a 
more  extensive  vocabulary  of  the  dialect  than  the  one  now  given,  and  more 
ample  illustrations  of  the  grammatical  principles  common  to  this  lan- 
guage, the  Syriac,  and  the  Hebrew,  by  one  intimately  acquainted  with  these 
three.  There  is  enough,  however,  to  excite  interest  and  encourage  fur- 
ther research.  J.  B. 

•  ArriaDi  Periplus  Maris  £rytbrsi  in  editione  Qepgraphie  veterifl,  Oxo- 
nie  vol :  I  f :   17. 
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Articlk  II. — A  Sanskrit  Copper  Plate  Inscription,  found  in 
the  Fort  of  Samangarh^  in  the  Kolapur  country ,  dated 
Shaka  615  (IbtiA.  D)  and  translated  into  English. 
By  tho  late  Ball  Gungadhur  Shastrce. 

May  he  (Vishnu),  whose  lotus-navel  Bi^ahma  has  made  his  seat, 
preserve  you,  as  well  as  Hara  (Shiva),  whose  head  is  adorned  hy  a 
handsome  phase  of  the  moon.  There  lived  a  virtuous  king,  named 
Govind  RajOy  who,  being  always  foremost  in  battle,  and  destroying 
his  enemies  with  his  uplifted  sword,  as  the  sun's  orb  removes  the  dark- 
ness prevailing  in  the  night*,  became  known  by  the  title  of  the  lion  of 
kings,  in  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  earth.  Whenever  he  perceived 
an  army  in  front,  he  biting  his  lips,  and  with  eye^brows  bent  up,  loudly 
laughed  (at  Lis  enemies)  in  battle,  relying  upon  his  scimitar,  (the  no- 
bility of)  his  family,  his  heart,  and  his  spirit.  No  sooner  he  lifted  up 
his  scimitar,  or  even  his  name  was  mentioned,  than  grace,  honour,  and 
spirit,  unseasonably  departed  frOm  his  enemies  and  at  once.  His  son, 
Kaka  Raja^  shone  in  the  family  like  a  gem ;  supporting,  like  Hari 
(Vishnu,)  a  high  character  for  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  oppressed, 
and  returning  evil  for  evil>  though  grateful  for  the  favours  he  received 
from  others^  While  he  was  ruling  over  the  earth,  the  tame  peacocks 
cackled  every  evening  for  joy,  mistaking  for  clouds  the  summits  of 
palaces,  smutted  by  the  volumes  of  smoke  proceeding  from  the  sacrifices 
of  the  twice-born.  These  pacitic  Brahmans,  ia  the  practice  of  their 
devotions,  sprinkled  so  much  sacred  water  that  people  had  to  pass 
through  ankle-deep  liquid.  To  him  was  born  a  son,  named  Indra  Raja, 
the  region  of  whose  shoulders  was  scratched  by  contact  with  the 
teeth  of  elephants,  whose  gaping  temples  emitted  a  copious  stream  of 
temporal  juice.  He  supported  Rastra  Kuta,  as  the  golden  mountain 
(supports  the  earth),  and  protected  the  world,  destroying  all  his  ene- 
mies. His  queen  who,  like  moon-light,  complying  with  the  desires  (of 
supplicants)  and  removing  the  gloom  (of  poverty),  was  descended  on 
her  mother's  side  from  the  lunar  race,  and  on  her  father's  side  from  the 
Shalukya  (Chali^cya)  race,  in  respect  to  the  affording  of  protection 
and  maintenance  without  reference  to  the  service  performed  by  the 
people,  she  attained  an  exalted  rank  among  the  ornaments  of  her  sex. 
The  good  king  Indra  Raja  had  by  her  a  virtuous  son,  as  a  recompense 

6 
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for  the  protection  afforded  by  him  to  this  earth.  The  world  being 
deprived  of  the  splendour  of  Indra  RajVs  giory,  Shri  DaniiDurga  Biaja 
assumed  the  functions  of  the  sun  to  his  lotus-like  family.  The  ele- 
phants of  his  enemies,  terrified  in  battle,  as  at  the  sight  of  a  lion,  fled  away, 
pulling  up  their  picketing-posts  by  the  roots ;  and  no  body  knew  what 
became  of  them.  The  torreted  castles  of  his  enemies  fell  with  their 
spirits,  unable  to  bear  the  heat  of  his  prowess  and  his  wrath.  Men 
perceived  with  astonishment  the  demolition  of  the  steep  banks  of  the 
great  river  R^va  (Narbudda),  effected  by  his  victorious  elephants.  His 
filial  affection  was  demonstrated  ia  the  grants  of  land  made  by  his 
mother  in  four  hundred  thousand  villages.  He  obtained  the  title  of 
the  king  of  kings  and  great  lord  (of  the  earth),  by  subduing  Vallabha 
without  any  effort,  such  as  that  of  wielding  weapons  and  sending  armies, 
but  merely  by  the  torsion  of  his  brow.  He  defeated  with  a  few  of  his 
followers  the  whole  army  of  the  Kamalaka,  which  had  been  renowned 
for  the  humiliation  of  Snntiarshay  the  king  of  Kanchi,  Kerala,  Chola, 
and  Pandya.  This  Danti  Durga  Rajti^  the  lord  of  the  earth,  &  c. 
commands  M  provincial  and  district  chiefs,  and  heads  of  villages  in 
Ihehr  respective  capacities,  to  take  notice  as    follows! 

In  the  Shaka  year  675  corresponding  to  Samvat  811,*  on  the  7th  of 
Magha,  called  Ratha  Saptami,  we^  being  desireusef  securing  virtue  and 
ftime  to  our  parents  and  ourselves,  have  granted,  by  formally  pouring 
water,  the  village  of  D^ulvat,  situated  in  the  district  of  Koppar,  to  Nara- 
yan  Bhatta,  of  Vasishta  Gotra,  inhabitant  of  Karahataka,  the  grandson  of 
Trivikram  Bhatta,  and  the  son  of  Krishna  Bhatta,  eminently  skilled  in 
the  Vedas  and  their  subdivisions.  This  small  gift  of  land  is  made  for 
the  promotion  of  the  Agnihotra  and  other  sacrifices.  It  is  not  to  be 
entered  into  by  the  military  and  other  officers  of  Government^  or  by  any 
evil-disposed  persons;  but  should  always  be  protected  and  relieved 
from  oppression  by  all  future  kings,  whether  belonging  to  the  fiunily  or 
not  To  the  east  of  the  said  village  lies  new  Tyalavalhi ;  to  the  soulh 
Paragopagriima,  belonging  to  the  Brakmans;  to  the  west,  Higgur-vad»; 
and  to  the  south,  Artavatagrama.  The  village,  bounded  as  above,  has 
been  given  away  altogether  with  aQ  its  revenues,  arising  from  vegetables 
or  minerals,  or  from  fines,  taxes,  and  ether  sources.  May  it  receive 
invariable  proteetion  while  being  cultivated  by  the  Brahman  himself,  or 
by  others  for  his  use  and  profit.    As  said  by  Bhagwan  Yyas,  he  who 

•  The  mention  of  these  two  dates  if  not  uncommon  in  the  grants  of 
Southern  India,  according  to  Mr.  Waller  Elliott.  See  R.  Asiatic  Society** 
Joorntl.  No.  VIII 1837  p.  8.  C^  r^r^^Ao 
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resumes  a  grant  of  land,  made  either  by  himself  or  by  another,  becomes 
a  worm  in  filth  for  sixty  thousand  years.  This  mandate^  illustrating 
the  great  fame  of  Danti  Durga^  has  been  written  under  the  order  of  that 
monarchy  presiding  in  the  assembly  of  great  kings,  by  Indra,  who,  not 
elated  by  prosperity,  was  always  willing  to  do  the  great  duty  of  con- 
ferring obligations  upon  others  and  of  promoting  their  advantage. 

Remarks  by  the  Translator. 

The  R6ja,  whose  grant  is  commemorated  in  the  preceding  Inscrip- 
tion, is  mentioned  in  the  Ist  line  of  the  2nd  Plate,  as  one  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Rashtra  Kilita ;  with  whose  name,  as  a  separate  and  important  family, 
we  first  became  acquainted  on  the  publication  of  the  Karda  or  Kardia 
and  Van-Dindori  grants  in  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society's  Journal,  and 
on  whose  history  some  further  light  has  recently  been  thrown  by  the 
Kharepatan  grant,  which  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  did  me  the  honour  to  publish,  in  the  Vth  No.  of  its  Journal  * 
The  Van-Dindori  grant,  which  is  the  oldest  of  these  three,  is  dated 
Shaka  year  730  (A.  D.  808);  but  the  other  two,  being  richer  in  giving 
the  genealogy  of  their  heroes,  begin  with  Danti  Durga,  the  predecessor 
of  Krishna  R^ja,  whose  name  is  the  first  mentioned  in  the  Van-Dindori 
grant,  and  who,  according  to  that  authority,  wrested  the  sovereign 
power,  for  a  time,  from  the  hands  of  the  Chalukyas.  The  present  In- 
scription being  55  years  older  than  this  last  named  grant,  supplies  the 
date  of  Danti  Durga's  reign,  which  is  675  Shaka  year  (A.  D.  753). 
As  I  have  shewn  on  a  former  occasion  how  the  three  abovementioned 
grants  confirm  one  another  in  their  most  important  points,  I  shall  only 
remark  in  this  place,  that  the  present  copper  plate  is  not  an  unimportant 
addition  to  the  series  of  documents,  which  have  already  been  discovered 
in  relation  to  the  Y^vas  of  Rashtra  Kiita.  In  addition  to  Danti 
Durga's  date,  it  furnishes  us  with  the  names  of  three  of  his  predeces- 
sors ;  viz.  Indra  Raja,  Kaka  Raja,  and  Govind  Raja,  the  last  of 
whom  must  have  reigned  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  century  of  Christ, 
taking  25  years  as  the  ordinary  average  duration  of  each  reign. 

The  character  f  in  which  •  the  Plates  are  engraved,  does  not  differ 

•  See.Nos,  V.and  X, 
t  The  following  well  known  letters,  belonging  to  the  ancientcave  Alphabet, 
raay  be  noticed  in  the  accompanying  inicription,  ^  f^'T»  Afor^;'Vor 
^ ;  ^  for  ^  ;  O  for  irf ;  (  for  if  ;  c^  for  if  ;  D  for  ^  and  4f  for  if.  The 
vowel  marks  for  a,9ff  u,  ^and  e,  ▼,  like  the  letters  ^,  ^f  ar>d  some  others 
appear  aa  well  in  the  cave  form,  as  in  their  more  modern  shape.  The  symbols 
fbrt^,  Jr»   «f,¥,¥,  ^,  ^  V,  W,  ^,  ^?r'»"«'  ^  »^e  evidently   in    a   state  of 
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much  from  that  assigned  by  Mr.  Pricsep  to  the  8th  century  of  the 
Christian  era ;  and  from  a  note  of  Mr.  Wathen's  at  the  end  of  the  Van 
Dindori  Inscription,  the  resemblance  between  it  and  the  modern  Deva 
Nagari  is  not  less  striking.— The  Cave  character  may  have  been  m  use 
in  utmost  all  its  purity,  as  supposed  by  some,  at  the  period  under  consi- 
deration ;  but  from  the  evidence  of  the  Valabhi  plates*  dated  826  A.  D. 
and  a  mass  of  other  Inscriptions,  it  is  very  certain  that  a  modification  of 
it  was  introduced  into  many  parts  pf  the  Dekhan  at  a  very  remote  period. 

As  Mr.  Walter  Elliott  has  not  found  any  record  of  this  family  in  the 
numerous  collections  which  h^  made  to  the  south  of  the  Krishna,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  its  power  never  ex  tended  much  beyond  that  river,  notwithstand- 
ing the  defeat  of  the  Kamataka  forces  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  In- 
scription, and  the  excursions  beyond  the  Tungabhadra  adverted  to  in  the 
Van  Dindori  gra^nt.  More  extensive  conquests  were  made  by  the  Yadavas 
of  Rashtra  Kikta  towards  Marwad  and  the  Vindhya  mountains.  The 
Rashtra  K<it«  family  may  hereafter  be  found  to  have  some  connexion 
with  the  Rattas,  so  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  History  of  Rajasthaiv. 

From  the  absence  of  the  classical  surname  (the  Yadavas}  of  this 
family,  both  in  the  accompanying  and  the  Van-Dindori  grant,  we  may 
suppose  that  it  was  not  assumed  by  those  who  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
greatness.  That  the  power  of  the  Rashtra  Kuta  family  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, in  the  days  of  Danti  Durga,  may  also,  to  a  certain  ei^tent,  be 
inferred  from  the  language  of  the  accompanying  grant,  which  is  not  only 
extremely  simple  but  incorrect  and  unidiom^tic  in  many  places;  showing 
that  his  Court  was  not  yet  adorned  by  poets  or  engravers  of  any  eminence. 

The  seal  obviously  bears  &hiva's  image  with  a  crescent  and  a  snake. 

The  OQly  other  circumstance  worthy  of  notite  is  the  descent  of  Danti 
Durga's  mother  from  the  family  of  the  Chalukyas,  the  opponents  of  the 
kings  of  Rashtra  K(ita. 

The  Brahman  to  whom  the  grant  is  made,  is  said  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  Karhataka,  (Karada  or  Kurar,)  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna.  The 
village  assigned  to  him,  as  well  as  those  ptapes  referred  to  as  its  boun- 
daries, are  all  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kolapur;  but  I  am 
not  able  just  now  to  ascertain  the  precise  locality  of  the  gift,  f 

4th  May  1846.  Ball  G.  Shastrbe. 

•  Bengal  Asiatic  Society 't  Journal  for  September,  1835. 

t  The  Copper-plate  grants  belonging  to  this  family,  and  tlieir  predecessors  the 
Chalukyas  fSk\e  of  much  interest  and  importance  in  their  relation  to  the  history 
of  the  Jaina  religion. — Jina  Sena  ^charya,  the  author  of  the  Jaina  Paranas,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  Guru,  or  spiritual  preceptor  of  Mmoghaverska^  a  Jain 
prince,  of  the  Arcotdistrict  in  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  ^(misons  Mackenzie 
Colltction  Vol :  1  prt:  p:  xxvii)  who  appears  to  be  the  same  as  \\ie  ^moghavirsha 
U  of  the  Kharepatan  grant,  published  in  our  Journal  Vol:  I  p  :  209— fTrfifar. 


1B47.]  A  San$krit  Copper  Plate  In$cription.  9T9 

Tratueript  of  the  Plate  in  Modern  Detunagari. 

^      vv      >© 

fcn!ft5T^to3Tr=rtl?rr^»TqPn|-:  <rft^^f^i^r5^«jftiRr 
fft^r5rr^f^t»<Trf^3q!f^^iTr^:  intT^nrr'f'fV^rfTPrwJT*^- 


«5fi>T^?ftmgrRtffp''ft?pTrq?rqyK^^pirt^g^ry'Trr<^TiPi^rT^i 
ffJi«T?r5i«lHFTrer95w«reTnT:  1 5fiRn^>f»rfT?r^3nT«r:7if^sr«TRTii 

crf'prnnfr: 

n5%:  |r^q3iTT^3^:  II  *frf»?%:!rfrri5rf>KmT?5^gasV  i5?3ir 
wf^ft-?ilw^?n?3f^  ri  ?rfiT>tff4feet<c4y?Trf^tfrrr^?Trf^ 
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3?W3Tii^5Rr«r<i^^cT:w;trTiiiwvK%^=if^fqrcc 

^Rf9|»  l^  l|Tfin?irfTTr5^RR|M<xliq<<lTl'RWT5TcT? 

^<ifqfir«rnft?^^%?r3«r'5?fi'Rr:WmT5TTffjf  ii 
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3T6  A  Sanscrit  Copper  Plate  Inscription.  [Jolt, 

firq5"5Tftrci^^o4«4r<i^rairrit:^i«ie*«jrer5iT:5rfxrff 

or>i?m^?tiiqr^rq-3rr%?T5T?fc?^^f^JTf^PrTi 

»Tq%r»n^jr^srqi*RrTT:?r^fTrrs^TTiR5q:^r 

^Min^^rrtr^irn'^r^j^tfffvrrqfinT'rrwar^'^ 

^jfftrm  :3rRj'T?T;qr^^irr5i'^  q"w:qf*2nf?T:fc'RTl" 

^WTf95^^»rrq^<lR^1rf^^^C'^q:?^^^^«T 

a?^^3T?i^iRriT?i^^<T:5f;trqiiiwvfr?:^nf^fqrc<: 
'iRW^  ii??in?irf  Trr5«TnrJri^5rriqT^TTl?RT?T<Tf 

qi1:f5Hfvr?r:q^?T5qT#Mpftq^qvfr:  i  'wr^rrcjq^lt^ 
^<ifqfirqnftfq^nf?r?f?'5?^T^:ffnrRnT^ff^  ii 
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Article  Uh-^Same  remarks  on  specimens  of  Saurarashtra 
Coins,  kdady  found  at  the  village  of  SMrawly  near  Junir, 
By  the  Rev.  John  Stevenson  D.  D. 

To      H.  J.  Carter,  Esq. 

Officiating  Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

M V  Dear  Sir, — At  Dr.  Bird's  desire  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending 
you  the  accompanyiDg  specimens  olf  the  coios  of  the  Regal  Satraps  of 
Saurarashtra,  found  near  JuuSr  in  August  last  to  the  number  of  400, 
that  you  may  have  fac-simifes  of  them  taken  for  the  Journal  of  the 
Society.  I  shall  number  them  according  to  Mr.  Prinsep's  system,  not 
disturbing  his  figures,  but  by  the  sign  4  ,  shewing  which  of  the  names 
in  his  list  the  one  in  question  should,  I  suppose,  precede. 

The  most  ancient  of  our  coins,  I  mark  4-  I,  as  it  is  a  new  one,  and 
precedes  I  conceive  the  whole  of  Mr.  Prinsep*s  series.*  It  bears  the  fol- 
lowing legend  on  the  obverse: 

JRdjna  Mahak»hatrapasa  IfiwaradaUam[^BaUi\  Putrata. 

The  letters  in  this  legend  are  well  formed,  and  all  very  distinct 
except  the  two  corresponding  to  the  word  put  in  bradieta,  and  of  which 
there  may  be  some  doubt.  There  is  no  doubt  however  of  the  name  of 
the  father  occupying  this  place,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  private  individual. 
There  are  rudiment&of  a  date  and  of  Greek  letters,  as  is  usual  in  these 
coins,  circling  a  bold  and  well  executed  head,  but  all  too  indistinct  to  fur- 
nish any  clu^  to  theiv  import.  It  would  ae^m  that  thisk  sovereign  had 
been  commi^siotied  to  Exercise  a  ^legated  royalty. in  Western  India,  but 
did  not  transmit  his  aathorlty  to^ny  one  of  his  family,  as  none  of  his  des- 
cendants appear  in  the  list  of  Royal  Satrapsr 

1.      The  next  is  number  1  of  Prinsep's  list. 

The  legend  on  the  obverse  is, 

Udjna  Kshatra[pasa  Rndra]  Sakasa  Swami  Jina   DdmaPutrasa. 

The  Qamo  indeed  of  ^e  Ra)a  is  blotted  put,  but  that  of  the  father  in 
tlus  iostlUQi^  ii  tuiicieiit  t»  vagA  it  out  as  ithe  coin  ia  question.  The  re- 
markable thi&g.  ia  this  coin  however  is,  the  distinctness  of  the  Qrtek  let- 
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376  Specimeni  of  Saurardshira  Coin$.  [Jult, 

ters  atoUnd  the  face^  and  which  as  nearly  as  I  can  transcribe  them  are  as 
foows : 
A  I  O  A  VM  I  I  V  I  1  1^  The  first  eight  of  these  letters,  I  read 
AioAvTTid.  The  Ust  ijirith  the  two  ffagmenta  I  suppose  belong  to  a 
new  word,  of  which  too  little  remains  to  found  any  conjecture  upon. 
If  I  am  right  in  reference  to  the  first  word,  it  will  be  a  tolerable  trans* 
lation  into  Greek  of  Rudra^  or  even  of  Rudra  Saha^  supposing  Dio  as 
in  Dionysius  &.c.  to  be  thename  of  Jupiter,  and  the  other  element  mean- 
ing, like  Kudra,  the  causer  of  grief. 

2.  The  legend  on  the  observe  of  this  coin,  belonging  to  No  2  of 
Prinsep's  sovereigns,  is  entire  and  as  follows  i 

Rdj'na    KiAatrapasa  Aga  Ddmna  Rdjna  Kshairapasa  Rudra  SaAa 

Putra^a^ 

This  sovereign  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  It  is  remarkable  in  his 
coins  that  the  execution  Is  altogether  inferior  to  the  preceding,  and  to 
one  or  two  that  follow  in  the  series.  There  are  rudiments  of  a  date  just 
behind  the  head,  but  none  of  Greek  letters. 

4.  The  fourth  coin  in  our  collection  is  that  of  Vijaya,  Of  his  father 
Ddma  Saha.  no  coins  have  yet  been  foundi  The  legend  on  this  coin  is 
not  very  distinct  in  some  places,  but  enough  of  it  remains  to  remove  all 
doubt,    tt  is, 

Rdfna  Mdhd  Kshairapdsa  Vijdya  Sahasa  Rdjna  Maha  Kihatrapasa 
Ddmti  Saha  Puirasa, 

Behind  the  heiid,  the  following  old  numerals  are  to  be  rfead  T^T 
which  probably  mean  314. 

4  5.  This  is  a  new  coin.  Besides  the  silvei^  coin  accottipanying,  I 
have  a  bronze  onQ  of  the  same  monarch  on  which  the  name  is  quite  dis- 
tinct, though  the  father's  is  obliterated.  On  thid  coin  the  name  is  obscuire 
in  the  letters  yg  [jTif].  The  legend  is, 

Rt^'na  Kshairapasa  Ddmajatasritfah  Rq^'na  Maha  Kshairapasa 
Dama  Saha  Puirasa, 

The  name  is  thus  written  tX  E  f  JJ^  *  *°^  "*  *®  Nominative  case 
will  be, 
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Ddmajafa   Srik, 
Of  Prinsep*d  No  5,  no  coins  are  in  my  possession. 

6.  Is  a  coin  of  the  great 

Rudra  Saha. 

The  legend  is 

Rajna    Mahakshatrapasa  Rudra    Sahasa  Rajna  Mahakshatrapasa 
Vira  Ddmna  Putrasa. 

Behind  the  head  are  the  numbers  f^Q3  ^^^ch  without  much  doubt 
mean  d81 ;  or  if  not,  385. 

7.  This  coin  was  struck  by  a  brother  of  the  last  named  sovereign. 
The  legend  is  partly   defaced,  but  enough  remains  to  identify  it.    It  is 

Rajna  Kshatrapasa  Visva  [^Sahasa  Rajna  Maha  Kshatrapasa  Vira] 
Ddmna  PtUrasa, 

-1-8.     This  is  also  a  new  coin.     The  legend  of  which  is 

Rdjaa  Kahatrapasa  Visva  Sahasa  Rajna  Maha  Kshatrapasa  Rudra 

Saha  Putrasa. 

This  sovereign  was  therefore  a  nephew  of  the  last  mentioned  king, 
and  brother  to  No.  -f  ^  of  Mr.  Prinsep's  list.  The  letters  are  very  dis- 
tinct, and  this  sovereign  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  predecessor  or 
successor  of  the  same  name. 

9.  I  take  this  to  be  a  coin  of  Mr.  Prinsep's  Atri  Ddma :  the  reading 
on  our  coin  however  is  cl?arly  Bhatri  Dama,  and  Mr.  Prinsep  mentions 
this  name  as  that  of  the  father  of  the  next  in  the  series  at  p.  355  of 
the  Asiatic  Journal  vol.  VIL  The  two  letters  )T  and  sj  are  so  like  that 
they  might  easily  have  been  confounded.      The  inscription  is 

Rajna  Maha  Kshatrapasa  Bhatri  Ddmna  Rdjna  Maha  Kshatrapasa 
Rudra  Saha  Putrasa. 

10.  This  is  the  last  coin  in  our  series,   and  has  inscribed  on  it 

6 
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IRdjna  Maha  Kshairapasa]  Visva  Sahasa  Rdjna  Maha  Kshaira^ 
pcua  Bhabi  Damna  Puirata. 

No  coin  of  a  later  date  than  this  last  has  been  found  at  Junir^  and 
roost  likely  the  collection  of  coins  was  made  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch. 
The  principal  historic  fact  of  interest  brought  to  light  by  this  dis- 
covery is,  that  the  country  as  far  as  Juuir  was  governed  by  rulers,  who 
were  either  at  that  time  dependent  on  or  had  previously  owned  all^^ce 
to  the  Grecian  monarchs  of  Bactria;  as  we  could  not  otherwise  accountfor 
the  current  money  of  the  realm  bearing  an  inscription  in  Greek  letters. 
The  subjection,  however,  may  in  later  times  have  been  merely  nommaL 
I  think  also  we  are  <|uite  warranted  to  infer  that  the  art  of  coining 
meta)  was  borrowed  from  the  Greeks.  The  oldest  coins,  when  we  may 
suppose  the  Grecian  connection  to  have  been  the  closest,  are  well  executed, 
and  the  more  modern  are  of  a  much  inferior  type.  The  art  of  coining 
decayed  with  the  decay  of  the  Grecian  connectioii.  Let  patriotic  Hindus 
consider  the  lesson  such  a  &ci  teadies. 

I  renain.  Dear  Sir,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Bombay,  10th  March,  1847.  J.  ST£V£K80if. 


Articlit  IV.— ^  d€8€ription  ef  the  Frankincense  Tree  of 
Arabia,  toUh  remarks  on  the  Misplacenmit  of  the  "Iiiftano- 
pharous  Begion''  in  Ftolemy's  Geography.  By  Assistant 
Surgeon  H.  J.  Carter,  Bombfty  Establishment. 

There  is  something  peculiarly  interesting  in  the  history  of  the  «*Frank- 
incensc  Tree, ''  from  the  frequent  alluaions  madhe  to  it  i»  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.  From  the  earHest  periods  of  the  Jewish  history,  its  produce  has 
formed  one  of  the  ingredients  in  their  offerings  of  incense,  and  it  still 
forms  the  << sweet  perfume'*  of  our  catholie  churches  at  the  present  day. 

Whether  we  consider  the  description  of  the  Arabian  Frankincense 
Tree  in  a  botanical  or  in  a  geographical  pmnt  of  view,  both  are  alike  ia^ 
teresting,  for  the  tree,  though  described,  has  I  bdieve  never  been  identified, 
and  the  exact  limito  of  that  part  of  Arabia  to  which  it  is  indigenous,  vii. 
the  Lihemophorous  Region  of  Ptolemy,  have  never  been  clearly  defined. 
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1847.]      A  Description  of  the  Frankmcease  Tree  of  Arabia.  3S1 

They  were  subjects  of  much  interest  to  the  andents,  but  sought  afber 
with  little  success  ;even  Kings  may  be  enumerated  among  others,  who  have 
personally  engaged  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  (rf)tain  a  faithful  des- 
cription of  the  Frankincense  Tree,  and  in  discovering  that  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia,  to  which  it  is  exclusively  indigenous.  Antigonus 
had  a  branch  of  it  purposely  brought  to  him  for  his  inspection ;  *  the 
Ptolemies  planted  it  in  Egypt,  and  are  said  to  have  watched  it  with 
the  greatest  care ;  f  King  Juba  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  C.  C«sar,  the 
adopted  son  of  Augustus ;  %  and  the  latter  sent  ^iius  GalKis  to  Arabia^ 
at  the  head  of  an  army  consisting  often  thousand  Romans,  besides  Jews 
and  Nabataeans,  there  to  discover  ^^after  the  country  of  gold,  that  of  the 
frankincense  tree."  This  even  did  not  succeed,  for  when  ^lius  G^na 
was  within  two  days  march  of  the  Frankincense  region,  his  army  Mcame 
so  distressed  for  want  of  water,  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  hia 
pursuit,  and  to  make  as  sudden  and  hasty  a  retreat,  as  his  advance  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  slow  and  deliberate.§ 

Theophrastus,  after  relating  all  he  had  collected  on  the  subject,  which 
is  wonderfully  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  concludes  by  saying,  '*  up  to  this 
time  this  is  all  we  have  learnt  of  it,'*  meaning  the  Frankincense  Tree.|| 

Pliny,  in  the  following  extract  from  the  quaint  but  faithful  trans^ 
lation  of  Dr  Holland)  writes,  <<we  have  waged  war  in  Arabia,  and  our 
Roman  army  have  entered  a  great  way  into  that  country.  C  Cesar,  the 
adopted  son  of  Augustus,  won  great  honour  and  glory  from  thence ;  and  yet 
verily  to  my  knowledge  there  was  never  any  Latin  Author  that  hath  put 
down  in  writing  the  form  and  fashion  of  the  tree  that  beareth  incense.^  " 
From  Pliny  downwards,  the  subject  appears  to  have  excited  less  interest, 
and  to  have  been  almost  wholly  lost  sight  of,  until  the  Danish  Expedition 
to  Arabia  took  place,  when  one  of  the  '< questions  proposed  by  Michaelis 
to  Niebuhr,"  was,  <<to  determine  the  site  and  description  of  the  Frankin* 
cense  Tree."**  It  was  however  unanswered,  for  Niebuhr  writes,"  We 
could  learn  nothing  of  the  tree  from  which  incense  distils,  and  Mr 
Forskael  does  not  mention  it."f  f 

•  Theopbrast.  Hiit.  Plant.  L.  \x,  e.  iv.        t  Plinjr  Hirt  Nat.  L.  xii  e.  itv^ 
t  Idem.        §  Strabo£xp.  ^lins  Oallus  L.  avi.        ||  Theophrast.  Op.  cit. 
ir  Pliny  B.  xif  o.  xiv.  £ng.  Tranf .  Holland.        «•  Niebulir  Dererip.  de 
I'Arab.  T.  i?.  Quest,  xxix.  French  Trant.        n  Niebuhr  Op.  eit« 
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Rumph  *  and  Stackhoute  f  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  With  it, 
Roxburgh  %  first  described  it,  and  Colebrooke  §  gave  a  drawing  and 
an  account  of  it  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  relating  the  manner  in  which 
Dr  TurnbuU>  then  Surgeon  to  the  Residency  at  Nagpoor,  satisfactorily 
identified  the  gum  of  the  Indian  Frankincense  Tree,  with  that  called 
Olibanum.  The  produce  therefore  is  deterroined»  and  it  only  remained  to 
identify,  if  possible,  the  Arabian  species,  with  that  described  and  figured 
by  Roxburgh  and  Colebrooke.  With  this  view,  I  made  a  sketch  ||  of  a 
branch  in  flower  that  was  selected  from  many  others  which  were  brought 
to  me  on  the  30th  May  1846,  at  Rakheote,  a  small  village  close  to  Ras 
Sajar,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Arabia,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
identical  with  the  Indian  species,  described  and  named  by  Roxburgh,  Bom* 
weUia  Meraia^  I  cannot  do  better,  than  add  to  it  his  desca-iptton,  and 
the  accompanying  observations  of  Mr.  Coldvooke  on  the  diversity  in  its 
fructification,  almost  all  of  which  are  in  every  way  applicable  to  the 
Arabian  tree. 

BotweUia  Serata.    Roxb. 

^'Gen.  Char.  Calyx  beneath,  5  toothed.  Corol.  5  petaled.  Nectary 
a  crenulated,  fleshy  cup,  surrounding  the  lower  part  of  the  germ,  with 
stamens  inserted  on  its  outside.  Capsule  3-8ided,  d-celled,  d-valved. 
Seeds  solitary  membrane-winged. 

*'  Spec.  Char.  Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  serate  downy.  Racemes  simple, 
axillary.  Petals  ovate.  Filaments  inserted  on  the  exterior  margin  of 
the  nectary. 

<<  A  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  India.  A  most  fragrant 
resin  is  collected  from  wounds  in  the  bark,  &  c. 

''Leaves  crowded  about  the  extpemites  of  the  branchlets,  pinnate  with 
a  single  terminal  one. 

"  Leaflets  sessile,  sometimes  opposite,  sometimes  alternate,  in  general 
about  10  pair  oblong,  obtuse,  serate,  villous ;  length  about  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half. 

*  Herbar.  Aroboin.  Par.  1.  L.  iii.  c.  iii.  t  Ext.  Bruc.p.  19.t.  3  Wight 
and  Amott  X  Flora.  Ind.  8.  p.  88.%  §  As.  Res.  9.  p.  377.  H  Vide 
fae-simile  Plate  xxiii, 
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<<  Petioles  round,  downy. 

*^  Racemes  axillary,  sinipley  shorter  than  the  leaves,  downy. 

<<  Bracts  minute. 

*<  Flowers  numerous,  very  pale,  pink,  small. 

<<  Calyx  five  lobed,  downy.  (Perianth  l-leaied  5-toothed)  Corol.  petals 
five  oblong  expanding,  downy  on  the  outside,  and  considerably  longer 
than  the  stamens. 

*<  Nectary  a  fleshy  crenulated  cup,  (coloured  and  adhenng  to  the 
calyx)  surrounding  the  lower  two  thirds  of  the  germ. 

*^  Stamens:  Filaments  ten,  alternately  shorter,  inserted  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  mouth  of  the  nectary.   Anthers  oblong« 

"  Pistil :  Germ  above,  ovate.  Style  cylindric,  stigma  of  three  pretty 
large  lobes* 

"Pericarp:  Capsule  oblong, three  sided,  three  celled, three- valved,  size 
of  an  olive,  smooth. 

"  Seed  solitary,  winged,  broad,  cordate  at  the  base,  deeply  emarginate^ 
point  long  and  slender,  and  by  it  inserted  into  the  apex  of  the  valve  of 
the  capsule  to  which  it  belongs.*'* 

Variations  in  the  fructification,  4rc* 

<<  The  fructification  is  remarkably  diversified  on  the  same  plant.  I 
have  fbund  even  on  the  same  raceme,  flowers  in  which  the  teeth  or  lobes 
of  the  calyx  varied  from  4  to  10.  The  number  was  generally  5,  some- 
time? 6,  rarely  7,  more  rarely  4,  and  very  rarely  10.  Petals  as  many  as 
the  divisions  of  the  calyx;  stamens  twice  as  many  ;  capsule  generally  3- 
sided,  sometimes  4,  rarely  5-sided,  with  as  many  seeds  and  as  many  val- 
ves.   Seeds  generally  solitary ."f  :|: 

♦    As.  Res.  9.  p.  379.  t  Idem. 

X  Since  this  paper  was  presented  to  the  Society  I  have  to  a  certain 
extent  been  able  to  compare  a  specimen  of  the  Frankincense  Tree  which  i 
brought  from  Arabia,  with  the  Boswellia  serata  now  in  the  Horticultural  Gar-. 
den  at  Bombay :  and,  though  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  genus,  yet  there 
are  some  points,  in  which  it  slrigrhtly  difiers  from  B.  aerata  which  I  wish  to 
notice,  in  c&se  those  better  acquainted  with  both  the  Indian  species  than 
myself,  may  consider  them  sufficiently  specific  to  entitle  the  Arabian  tree  to  a 
separate  denomination. 

In  the  Arabian  tree,  the  leaflets  are  oval,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  glossy  and 
sparsely-pilose  ;  (in  both  it  and  the  specimen  of  S.  serata  mentioned,  they  are 
crenate-serated  and  wavy);  they  average  six  pairs,  an. inch  in  length,  and  with 
the  confluence  of  the  terminal  leaflets  amounting  to  double,  and  frequently 
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In  addition  to  India,  and  that  part  of  Arabia  which  I  shall  presently 
point  out,  the  Frankincense  Tree  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  Eastern 
Africa,  on  the  limestone  mountains  which  extend  westward  from  Cape 
Gardafui  through  the  country  of  the  Somalis ;  *  I  have  seen  a  living 
specimen  in  foliage  brought  from  thence,  and  large  quantities  of  the  g^um 
which  is  imported  at  Makalla  for  re-exportation  to  India :  both  die  produce 
and  the  tree  of  Africa  and  Arabia  appear  to  be  the  same,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  from  Rumph*s  description  of  the  Canarium  hirsuium  in  Aro« 
boyna,  we  may  also  safely  extend  its  geographical  distribution  eastward 
to  the  Molucca  Islands*      f 

Ibia  Batuta  calls  the  tree  aikundooroo.  X  J  "^  ' 
The  gum  is  called  by  the  Arabs  laban.  o  ^ 

The  Maharas  call  the  tree  maghrayt  dUheehaZf  y^^  i  o^^ 
and  the  gum  sheehaz  J«c6^ ;  but  the  latter  are  local  terms,  which  are 
only  generally  understood  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Arabia 
in  which  the  tree  graws. 

The  gum  is  procured  by  making  longitudinal  incisions  throngh  the 
bark,  in  the  months  of  May  and  December,  when  the  cuticle  glistens  with 
intumescence  from  the  distended  state  of  the  parts  beneath :  the  opera- 
tion is  simple,  and  rei^uires  no  skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  On 
its  first  appearance,  the  gum  comes  forth  white  as  milk,  and  according  to 
its  degree  of  fluidity,  finds  its  way  to  the  ground,  or  concretes  on  the 
branch  near  the  place  from  which  it  first  issued,  from  whence  it  is  collect- 
ed by  men  and  boys,  employed  to  lo4#k  after  the  trees  by  the  difierent  £i- 
milies  who  possess  the  land  in  which  they  grow. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  correct  the  ancients  were  in  many  of 
their  remarks  concerning  the  Frankincense  Tree,  and  in  their  description 

treble  the  size  of  any  of  the  others.  The  pericarp  is  pear-shaped  and 
about  half  the  size  of  an  olive ;  indeed,  the  tree  throughout  appears  to  average 
half  the  size  of  the  B.  strata^  The  new  cuticle  is  ofa  bright  hazel  brown, 
color,  pealing  off  in  large  deciduous  flakes  from  the  bases  of  the  principal 
branches  and  the  trunk,  and  none  but  the  oldest  portions  are  cinereous.  The 
racemes  are  fascicled,  and  as  long  as  the  leaves;  in  Dr.  Roxburgh's  debcription 
thej  are  simple  and  shorter  than  the  leaves. — H.  I.  C. 

•    Visit  to  the  Frankincense  country  by  Capt.  Kempthorne,    1.  N.  Jour. 
Oeo.  Soc.  Bombay,  1841  to  1844  p.  402.  —  Carless*s  Chart  of  the  Coast  near 
Gardafni.        fRnmph  Op.  et  loc.  cit.        t  ll>in  Batuta  printed  char,  with 
Eng.  Trans,  by  Lee.  p.  16 
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of  that  part  of  Arabia  in  which  it  grew  ;  curious,  because  in  our  days, 
no  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while,  to  go  beyond  the  bare  coast-line  of 
Southern  Arabia. 

Theophrastus  *  and  Pliny  f  have  written,  that  it  was  only  to  be 
found  in  a  particular  part  of  Arabia,  and  that  the  name  of  the  country  in  * 
which  it  grew  was  Saba,  the  capital  SaboiOy  which  was  eight  days  jour- 
ney from  the  ihuriferous  region.  The  tree  was  about  five  cubits  high 
and  much  branched,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  Acacia,  and  of  ao 
herbaceous  green  colour; — a  description  almost  sufficient  to  enable  one 
at  the  present  day,  to  ^j.  immediately  upon  the  tree,  in  that  part  of  Arabia 
where  it  grows.  It  grew  on  the  mountains,  and  in  the  valleys  beneath, 
and  from  the  former  small  streams  flowed  into  the  plains.  The  soil  was 
sub-argillaceous,  sandy,  and  of  a  red  colour  inclining  to  white.  To  ob- 
tain the  gum,  slits  were  made  in  the  bark,  but  no  portion  was  cut  away ; 
that  part  of  the  incense  which  adhered  to  the  tree  when  taken  o£f,  carried 
with  it  portions  of  the  bark.  The  mountains  and  woods  where  it  grew» 
were  divided  among  the  Sabians,  and  there  was  a  strict  faith  observed  to- 
wards each  other,  respecting  the  parts  they  severally  possessed.  —  But 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  Sabians  and  their  towns,  I  could  not  offer  a 
more  correct  description. 

They  relate  also,  that  the  incense  waa  transported  on  the  backs  of  ca« 
mels,  in  bags  and  packages,  marked  with  the  owner's  name  and  the  price ; 
these  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of  the  sun  at  Saba,  j;  and  the  whole 
transaction  was  heki  so  saered  that  they  were  left  unguarded,  and  no  one 
entertained  the  slighesl  apprehension  of  being  robbed  of  the  smallest 
portion  of  his  gum  ;  merchants  arriving  there  paid  the  prices  marked  on 
the  packages,  one  third  of  which  was  taken  by  the  priest  for  the  god  of 
the  temple,  and  the  remainder  was  left  for  ihe  people  to  whom  the 
frankincence  belonged.  Arrian  writes,  that  the  whole  of  the  frankincense 
of  the  Sachilitie  Sint$s  was  collected  into  one  great  heap,  which,  from 
its  sacred  nature,  received  safe  protection  from  the  gods ;  neither  could 
any  one  secretly,  or  openly,  take  away  a  grain  without  the  permission 
of  the  king,  nor  a  ship  laden  with  it  leave  the  port  against  the  will  of 
the  gods.  § 

Theophrastus,  Pliny,  and  Arrian,  however,  differ  a  little  in  this  unim- 

*    Theophrast.  Op.  cit.        t    Pliny  Op.  cit.        t    ^' ^n  orbe   Sabis"  Sal- 
maiiuB  T.  1.  p.  3d5.  A.        §     Arrian»  Perip.  Mas.  £cytli. 
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portant  detail ;  that  it  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels  holds  good  to 
the  present  day,  simply  because  in  those  parts  there  has  never  been  any 
other  way  of  transporting  baggage,  but  the  Sabian  religion  having  passed 
away,  there  is  now  unfortunately  for  the  "  lords  of  the  soil,  "  no  longer 
any  mystery  connected  either  with  the  tree,  or  its  produce ;  and  the  gum, 
as  it  is  collected,  is  brought  to  the  nearest  port,  and  finds  no  other  outlet 
at  the  present  time,  but  on  the  coast.  Dear  as  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
Pliny's  time,  when  those  who  were  employed  in  refining  it  at  Alexandria 
entered  upon  their  occupation  "hoodwinked  and  naked  as  they  were 
born",  ♦  that  they  might  neither  see  to  covet,  or  have  power  to  conceal 
the  smallest  portion  of  it  about  their  persons  ;  it  is  now  so  cheap  that  it 
is  difficult,  even  in  the  country  where  it  is  produced,  to  obtain  a  sale  for 
it  at  any  price. 

The  insalubrity  of  that  part  of  Arabia  in  which  the  Frankincense  Tree 
grows,  is  also  fabulous.  Diodorus  Siculus  said  the  country  was  infested 
with  the  most  venemous  snakes  ;  f  Arrian,  that  it  was  so  unhealthy  that 
not  only  the  laborers  who  lived  in  it,  and  who  were  com^ielled  from  want 
of  food  to  engage  themselves  in  the  employment  of  collecting  the  gum, 
died  of  the  pest  peculiar  to  the  locality,  but,  that  even  those  who  sailed 
along  that  coast  were  affected  by  the  same  unbealthy  influence,  j:  Proba- 
bly theSabians  themselves  raised  these  reports,  from  a  desire  to  intimidate 
foreigners,  who,  from  other  motives  than  those  of  mere  curiority,  might 
have  wished  to  visit  their  country,  then  so  remarkable  for  the  value  of  its 
produce.  In  whatever  way  it  originated,  it  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as 
the  climate  of  the  mountainous  part  of  Arabia  on  which  the  Frankincense 
Tree  grows,  is  most  invigorating  and  healthy  ;  it  is  the  abode  of  the 
Bedouins  of  the  district,  and  tbe  resort  of  the  lowland  people  of  the 
coast  during  tbe  hot  season. 

Geographical  Position. 

In  pointing  out  the  position  of  the  Frankincense  Region  of  Arabia  I 
shall  dwell  on  the  subject,  more  for  its  geographical  than  for  its  botanical 
interest. 

•    Pliny.  Holland's  Traus.  loc.cit.        t    Diodorus  Siculus.   Bibl.  Hist.  T. 
1.  L.  iii.  p.  214.  Wetsling.        %    Arrian  Op.  cit. 
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Those  who  have  attempted  to  compare  the  ancient  with  the  modern 
geography  of  Arabia,  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  that  exists,  from  the  scanti- 
ness of  detail  in  the  former,  of  identifying  names,  localities,  and  places, 
mentioned  by  the  ancients,  with  those  of  the  present  day ;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, it  is  not  a  little  gratifying,  occasionally  to  meet  with  such  aids  as 
enable  us  to  do  this,  without  having  to  recur  to  the  flexibility  of  the  Ara- 
bic language,  to  anagrams  and  transpositions,  or  to  a  train  of  reasoning 
open  to  all  kinds  of  objections.  I  allude  in  the  present  instance  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  limits  of  the  frankincense  region,  after  pointing  out  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  by  their  undeniable  evidence,  that  Ptolemy's 
Libanophorous  region  is  misplaced,  and,  by  assigning  to  it  its  real  posi- 
tion, hope  at  some  future  period,  (assisted  by  other  features  equally  imper- 
ishable and  unalterable  as  those  of  the  frankincense  country,)  still  further 
to  elucidate  the  ancient  geography  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Arabia. 

The  limits  of  the  Frankincense  Region  of  Arabia,  situated  on  its  south- 
eastern coast,  about  midway  between  Ras-al-Had  and  Cape  Aden,  have, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  in  my  power,  bean  ascertained  in  the  following  way. 
Passing  along  the  coast  from  the  northeast,  I  have  by  direct  inforir.ation, 
and  by  personal  observation  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  been  able  to 
satisfactorily  determine  the  point,  whereat  the  frankincense  tree  is  first  met 
with,  the  latitude  of  which,  from  the  direction  of  the  coast,  at  once  gives 
its  northern  and  eastern  limits :  while  its  extent  westward  has  been  ascer- 
tained, by  carefully  enquiring  at  each  town  along  the  coast  in  that  direc- 
tion, what  quantity  of  frankincense  is  annually  brought  to  it  from  the  in- 
terior, until  arriving  at  that  place  where  the  produce  of  the  Arabian  tree 
is  never  seen.  In  the  same  way  by  the  quantity  of  frankincense  brought 
to  the  several  towns  from  the  interior,  it  is  easy  to  determine  opposite  to 
what  part  of  the  coast  the  tree  most  abounds,  for  the  gum  is  so  cheap,  that 
to  be  worth  any  thing  to  those  who  collect  it,  it  must  be  brought  by  direct 
route  to  the  coast  from  the  place  where  it  is  gathered. 

Coming  then  from  the  northeast,  we  first  meet  with  the  frankincense 
tree  on  the  Sabhan  mountains  in  latitude  17°  30'  N,,  and  longitude 
55°  23'  E.,  where  the  desert  ends,  and  the  wooded  mountainous  region 
commences ;  and  in  following  the  coast,  which  runs  southwest,  we  find  the 
quantity  of  frankincense  exported  from  the  different  towns,  gradually 
diminishing  after  the  Bay  of  Al  Kammar,  until  we  arrive  at  Makalla,  from  . 
whence  none  is  exported  from  the  interior  of  Arabia,  and  but  little  used 
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except  what  is  brought  from  the  African  coast  opposite  that  town.  Bj 
the  same  inquiry  we  learn,  that  the  produce  of  the  Arabian  tree,  is 
exported  in  largest  quantities,  from  places  on  that  part  of  the  ecmst  which 
intervene  between  the  latitude  and  longitude  mentioned,  and  the  town  of 
Damkote,  in  the  Bay  of  Al  Kammar,  in  52°  47^  east  longitude. 

Between  these  two  points,  the  trees  are  congregated  in  two  distioct 
localities;  on  the  summits  and  sides  of  the  highest  range  of  mou&tains  near 
the  coast,  and  on  the  plam  between  them  and  the  sea:  the  former  is  called 
the  Nejdee  c^*^  or  high  land,  the  latter  the  Sahil  o»tf<w  or  plain 
on  the  coast.  * 

The  Nejdov  Nejdee^  is  about  two  days  journey  from  the  shore,  it  is 
the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  great  limestone  fiurmation  of  this  coast, 
which  from  a  height  of  five  thousand  feet,  here  descends  in  sudden  and 
lofty  steps  upon  the  Arabian  Sea.    To  get  to  it  you  first  cross  the  SaM 
abready  mentioned,  thea  ascend  a  minor  range  which  is  covered  with  long 
grass  and  trees,  and  after  passing  a  less  fertile  region  called  the  Gdihan, 
at  last  arrive  at  the  Nejdee^  where  there  is  no  grass,  and  but  few  trees  be- 
sides those  which  produce  the  frankincense.    The  soil  is   red  and  sub- 
argillaceous,  and  in  consequence  of  its  scarcity,  the  trees  are  generally 
found  growing  out  of  the  crevices  of  the  limestone  rock.    It  is  from  this 
part  that  the  frankincense  is  chiefly  brought ;  and  as  I  have  before  said, 
that  the  largest  quantities  of  it,  are  exported  from  the  different  towns  on 
the  coast  between  longitudes  of  52"  47'  and  55"^  23,'  £.,  so  the  N^dte 
Res  behind  these  towns  and  between  these  points  of  longitude. 

The  other  locality,  viz.  the  Sahily  lies  ia  front  of  that  last  mentioned; 
it  is  the  plain  between  the  base  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  i» 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  mountainous  promontory  of  Ras  }^oos,  and 
on  the  west  by  that  of  Ras  Sajar.    The  frankincense  trees  are  mostly 

*»  Theophrastus  say«  (CXp.  cit^)  that  those  who  went  to  see  the  Frankincen* 
Trees,  saw  also  the  Myrrh  Trees  at  the  same  tin^  >  this  might  have  been  the 
ease  in  the  Somali  eountry  where  1  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  bat  not  in  Arabia; 
for  where<the  frankincense  tree  exists  in  the  latter  country,  the  myrrh  tree  if 
nnknown  and  vice  versa ;  thence  the  ancient  distinction  of  Smymophonnu  hni 
Ubanophorous  regions.  There  is  a  tree  called  by  the  Bedouins  Mor,  which 
yields  Moql,  a  gum  slightly  resembling  myrrh  in  appearance  and  taste,  bnt  not 
in  its  perfume  which  is  disagreeable,  and  which  the  Persians  and  Arabs  use  u 
a  fumigation  in  the  cure  of  Hcemorrhoids  :  this  grows  side  by  side  with  the  fran- 
kincense tree  and  is  equally  plentiful.— H^  I.  C. 
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congregated  towards  each  extermity  of  it,  viz.  about  Marbat,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bandar  Resoot,  where  they  are  found  at  the  base  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  about  fiv«  miles  from  the  ^ore,  and  I  believe 
they  are  also  met  with  in  a  similiar  position  near  Hasek.  The  quantity 
of  frankincense  that  is  collected  from  them  is  proportioned  to  their  num- 
ber, which  bears  no  comparison  with  the  myriads  that  are  spread  over 
the  N^dee.  The  soU  of  the  Sahil  only  differs  from  that  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  in  being  richer  and  more  abundant;  collections  of  fresh 
^aier  are  common  in  most  parts  of  it,  axkL  among  the  mountains  above 
are  rivulets  and  reservoirs,  truly  said  by  Tbeophjrastus  '*  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere/' — *  In  no  part  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Arabia,  is  there 
8uch  an  abundance  of  fresh  water,  sudi  good  land,  such  rich  pasture,  and 
such  a  variety  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  as  in  the  Frankincense  Region. 
It  may  fairly  be  said,  to  be  the  favoured  part,  the  garden  of  Southern 
Arabia,  while  both  east  and  west  of  it,  all  is  characterized  by  a  cheerless, 
dreary,  arid  waste. 

So  well  as  the  Frankincense  Region  of  Arabia  is  marked  by  its  com- 
parative fertility,  in  addition  to  its  having  ever  yielded  large  quantities 
of  an  incense,  that,  from  the  remotest  antiquity  has  been  considered  by 
the  heathen  nations  of  the  eastern  world  as  an  essential  in  their  religious 
ceremonies,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  have  gained  for  itself  the 
appropriate  designation  of  the  Libanopkprous  region^  under  which  ap- 
pellation we  meet  with  it  in  the  geography  of  the  ancients.  But,  as  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  agreed  as  to  its  position,  and  their  Commen- 
tators have  been  unaided  by  the  nteans  which  we  now  possess  to  adjust 
their  difference,  I  shall  in  conclusion,  offer  a  Sew  observations  on  its  real 
position,  compared  with  that  which  some  of  them  would  appear  to  have 
assigned  to  it. 

On  looking  at  Met'cator*s  map  of  Ptolemy^s  Arabia,  after  what  I  have 
written,  the  misplacement  of  the  Libanophorou$  region,  becomes  ob- 
vious; instead  of  being  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  southeast  coast 
of  Arabia,  we  find  it  carried  up  into  the  province  of  Oman,  upwards  of 
four  hundred  miles  from  its  real  position,  to  a  part  of  Arabia  where,  from 
the  late  Lieut.  Wellsted's  personal  experience,  f  and  my  own  repeated  en- 
quiries of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  from  north  to  south,  I  am 
satisfied  the  tree  does  not  exist.      On  the  other  hand,  Arrian,  or  the  au- 

♦    Theophrast.  Op.  cit.  t     Wftllsted's  Tiav.  in  Arab.  V.  I.  p  285. 
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thor  of  the  Periplus,  *  the  most  intelligible  of  all  the  ancieDt  Geograph- 
ers, in  describing  the  southeastern  coast  of  Arabia*  advancing  eastward, 
commences  his  Libanophorous  region,  at  the  Syagrian  Promoniory, 
(Ras  Fartaic,)  which,  in  his  general  description,  is  sufficiently  correct  to 
shew  that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  its  real  position ;  yet,  accurate  as  Ar- 
rian  is  in  this  instance,  it  is  not  more  easy  to  comprehend  why  he  should 
have  said  "  adjoining  Syagros''  is  a  bay  which  runs  deep  into  the  main- 
land of  Oman,  than  that  Ptolemy  should  have  transported  the  lA- 
banophorous  region  across  the  great  desert  of  Ahkaf,  to  that  part  of 
Arabia,  which  alone  bears  the  name  of  Oman  at  the  present  day.  Those 
who  have  witnessed  the  relative  position  of  the  Akhdthoor  mountains  of 
Oman  in  the  northeast,  and  the  abrupt  commencement  of  the  Nejdee  or 
the  Sabhan  mountains  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Arabia,  with  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  desert  between  them,  cannot  well  conceive  how  the  oversight 
could  have  happened,  and  ean  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  both 
Ptolemy  and  Arrian  must  have  been  misinformed,  or  have  misunderstood 
their  informants ;  the  former  as  to  the  position  of  the  Libanophorous  region^ 
the  latter  as  fb  the  extent  of  the  province  of  Oma?};  unless  we  suppose,  that 
formerly  the  province  of  Oman  extended  further  to  the  westward  than  it 
does  at  the  present  day,  when  both  Ptolemy  and  Arrian  would  be  right 
as  to  the  country,  but  the  former  must  still  remain  wrong  in  the  position 
of  the  Libanophorofis  region.  In  whatever  way  we  conceive  the  error  to 
have  originated,  or  attempt  to  solve  the  difficulty,  we  must  allow,  that 
Ptolemy's  Libanophorous  region  has  been  misplaced,  and  that  the 
position  given  to  it  by  the  Author  of  the  Periplus  is  the  correct  one. 


Article  V. — On  tto a  Balsam-trees ^(  Balsamodendra  )  from 
Sindh.  By  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  £.  Stocks,  Vaccinator  in 
Sindh. 

1.     The  Googul  Salsam-tree. 

Thegum-T^Si^jHiGogul.  (<>f>*)  has  had  its   synonyms  traced  out  hv 

Sprengel  (  Hist.  Rei  Herbariae  I.    272  ),  followed  by  Ainslie  (Materia 

Indical,  29),  and  Royle  ( 111.   Botany  Himal.  Mount,  p.  176),  and  b 

the  Mukul   (<J^)  of  the    Persians  and  Arabians,  and   the  Bdellium 

*    Perip.  Mar,  Eryth. 
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Aroyris  Agallocha.—  Hort.  Beng.  p.  28. 

Protium  sp.   BaUamodendron.—  W.  and  A.  Prod.  p.  96. 

Commiphora  Madagascarensis. —  Lindl.  Fl.  Med.  p.  173,  and 
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Indical.  29),  and  Royle  ( 111.  BoUny  Himal.  Mount,  p.  176)»  and  is 
the  Mukul  (<J^)  of  the    Persians  and  Arabians,  and  the  Bdellium 
*    Perip.  Mar.  Eryth. 
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(/3S€XAcou  )  of  Dioscorides  and  (?)  Genesis  2.    12;  Numbers  11.  7. 

There  has  always  been,  however,  some  degree  of  uncertainty  about 
the  tree  from  which  it  is  taken. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  idea^ofKL^wpfer  (Amoenitates,  p. 
668)  that  it  is  produced  by  the  Borassus  flabelliformis,  or  of  Matthiolus, 
that  it  comes  from  the  Chamoerops  humilis.  Moreover  it  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Googul  of  the  Coromandel  Coast,  which  is  the  Koonder 
^m  from  the  Boswellia  glabra  (Ainslie  I.  Id6)«  Virey,  (Hbt  Nat.  des 
Medicamens  p.  291)  first  suggested  that  Bdellium  came  from  an  Amyris, 
theNiotoutt  of  Adanson,  Voy.  162.  Heudelotia  Africaua,  Flora  Senc- 
gambite  1.  150.  Balsamodendron  Africanum,  Arnott  in  Annals  Nat. 
Hist.  3.  87.  It  is  probable  that  African  Bdellium  is  yielded  by  this 
shrub,  which  is  a  closely  allied  species  to  the  Indian  Googul- tree.  This 
tree  Roxburgh  had  growing  in  the  Calcutta  Garden,^  and  described  in  the 
Flora  Indica  2.  244,  under  the  name  of  Amyris  Commiphora,  with  the 
Sanscrit  synonym  of  Googula;  but  he  was  not  aware  of  its  yielding  a 
bazaar-gum. 

In  the  Hortus  Bengalensis  it  appears  as  the  Amyris  Agallocba,  which 
was  probably  the  name  finally  adopted  by  Roxburgh,  from  some  suspi- 
cion of  the  distinctness  of  Jacquin*s  plant,  the  supposed  identity  of  which 
had  suggested  the  specific  name  in  the  Flora  Indica. 

Royle  had  this  plant  in  the  Saharunpore  Garden,  and  was  informed  that 
it  produced  the  Googul  gum-resin,  but  recommends  (Him.  Botany,  and 
more  recently  in  his  work  on  Materia  Medica  Lond.  1847)  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  followed  up  by  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining the  flowers  and  collecting  the  gum. 

The  tree  is  abundant  on  rocky  ground  in  Sindh,  about  Kurrachec, 
Garrah,  Tattah,  Jerrok,  &c.  in  short  wherever  the  limestone  formation 
extends.  It  is  therefore,  roost  probably,  very  common  in  Beloochistan 
and  up  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  is  one  of  the  plants  connecting  the  Syri- 
an and  Indian  Floras. 

BALSAMODENDRON  ROXBURGHII  (Arnott). 

Amyris  Commiphora.—  Rox.  Fl.  Ind.  2.  244. 

Amyris  Agallocba.—  Hort.  Beng.  p.  2S. 

Protium  sp.   Balsamodendron.—  W.  and  A.  Prod.  p.  96. 

Commiphora  Madagascarensis. —  Lindl.  Fl.  Med.  p.  173,  and 
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O' Shaugbnessy,  Beng.  Disp.  p.  287,  Don  (?)  lacq.  Hort.  Schdo 

2.  66.  t.  247. 

Balsamodendron  Roxburghii.-—  Am.   Ann.  Nat.   Hist.  3.  66,  and 

Wigbt  Illu8t.   1.  185. 

Balsamodendron  Agallocha.—  Voigbt.  Hort.  Subvrb.  Calcutt  p.  150. 


A  small  tree  4  to  6  feet  bigb,  or  more  generally  a  stunted  busb,  with 
tbick  branches  spreading  on  all  sides.  In  barren  and  rocky  situations 
the  gnarled  limbs  spread  from  the  jcrown  along  the  surface  of  the  rock. 
Branches  knotty  and  crooked,  with  the  ash-coloured  bark  peeling  off  in 
flakes ;  the  sub-terminal  ones  short  and  spiniform,  with  buds  and  secon- 
dary spines  on  them.~ Leaves  and  flowers  collected  at  the  end  of  short 
stunted  buds,  which  finally  develope  into  spines,  or  become  young  sofl 
shoots,  on  which  the  leaves  are  arranged  alternately. 

Leaves  smooth  and  shining,  obovate,  almost  sessile,  shallowly  tooth- 
ed anteriorly,  the  tapering  base  entire ;  in  thriving  plants  and  luxuri- 
ant shoots  inciso-serrate,  cuneate-obovate  or  oval-acute,  with  a  longer 
stalk  from  which  spring  one,  or  more  generally  two,  lateral  leaflets, 
which  are  sometimes  minute  and  entire,  but  generally  serrated,  half  the 
size  of  the  terminal  leaflet,  and  overlapping  it  in  its  induplicate  vernation. 

Young  leaves,  while  in  the  bud,  covered  with  glandular  hairs  which 
soon  drop  off,  a  few  only  remaining  in  the  axil  and  on  the  petiole.  Flow- 
ers minute,  in  little  bundles  at  the  ends  of  the  non-developed  buds,  with 
or  without  leaves,  subsessile,  with  3  minute  bracts  to  each  flower. 

Calyx  cylindrical,  4 — 5  toothed,  thickly  covered  externally  (  as  are 
the  bracts  )  with  glandular  hairs ;  tube  splitting  as  the  fruit  developes,  and 
remaining  spread  out  and  withered  at  its  base.  Corolla  of  four,  rarely 
five,  strap-shaped,  brownish -red  petals;  margins  slightly  overlapping  in 
sstivation,  with  an  inflexed  mucro ;  tips  of  the  petals  curled  back. 

Stamens  6— 10,  the  four  opposite  the  petals,  shorter  than  the  others. 

Disk  8—10  toothed,  the  alternate  sinuses  deeper  and  in  these  arc  sit- 
uate th^  short  stamens.  Ovary  bisulcate,  two-celled,  rarely  three-oelled, 
and  still  more  uncommonly  four-celled ;  sometimes  imperfectly  develop- 
ed. There  is  no  relation  between  the  quinary  proportion  of  the  perianth, 
and  this  increased  number  of  the  carpellary  leaves. 
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Orary  tapering  upwards  and  passing  Imperceptibly  into   the  short 
and  thick  style. 
Stigma  obscurely  two-lobed. 
Of  ules  two  in  each  cell,  collateral,  suspended. 

Dmpe  red  when  ripe,  ovate-acuminated,  often  bluntly  angular,  marked 
by  two  sutures  along  which  the  epicarp  and  a  portion  of  the  meso^arp  fall 
from  the  base  in  two  fleshy  vahes,  whose  position  is  that  of  the  carpellary 
leaves,  leaving  the  nut  envelopc^d  by  a  four-cleft  orange-coloured  pulp, 
whose  arms  meet  at  the  apex. 

Nut  ovate-acute,  readily  splitting  into  two.  Each  half  has  a  groove 
on  the  commissural  plane,  bifurcating  upwards.  Into  this  gproove  fits  a 
prolongation  of  the  axis. 

The  drupe  has  tometimes  3  sutures,  and  a  six-cleft  pulp  ;  and  rarely 
4  sutures,  4  nuts,  and  a  four-cleft  pulp.  ^ 

Out  of  a  parcel  of  56,  two  had  3  sutures  and  one  had  4  suturea,  the 
rest  being  normal. 

Seeds  generally  one  in  each  cell  or  j-  (two  ovules  being  abortive), 
often  Y  (three  abortive),  more  rarely  y  (one  abortive),  still  more  rarely 
--  (two  abortive),  and  very  seldom  -^  (all  perfect). 


Out  of  a  parcel  of  41 


15    were 

13    

5    


1 

0. 
1 
2. 

1 


Out  of  a  parcel  of  61 


24 

were    i. 

1 

17 

0 

1 

8 

2 

1 

4 

2 

0 

2 

2. 

2 

8  all  abortive  or  uncertain. 
41 


6  all  abortive  or  uncertain. 
61 

Albumen  none;  embryo  straight;  radicle  superior ;  cotyledons  thin, 
intricately  crumpled  and  plaited. 

Obs.  I.  This  shrub  is  called  Googul  or  Googur,  by  the  Hill-Beloo- 
ches,  who  do  not  know  it  by  the  name  of  M ukul.  It  yields  the  gum-resin 
Googul,  which  they  collect  and  bring  to  the  bazaars  of  Hydrabad  and 
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Kurracbee,  where  it  sells  at  the  rate  of  4  Rupees  the  Maund  of  801bs, 
At  Bombay,  its  Tariff  valuation  is  2  Rupees  the  Maund.  It  is 
collected  in  the  cold  season  by  making  incisions  with  a  knife  in  the  tree, 
and  letting  the  resin  fall  on  the  ground.  Hence  the  dirty  and  impure 
state  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  shops.  I  have  obtained  it  from  September 
to  December,  and  have  found  it  stand  off  itf  large  tears  from  a  dean  in- 
cision, of  the  consistence  and  opacity  of  <<  pus  laudabile."  My  informants 
say  that  from  half  to  a  whole  seer  is  yielded  by  a  single  tree.  It  is  re- 
garded as  cordial  and  stimulant. 

Made  up  into  a  cake  with  bajree  flower,  it  is  commonly  given  to  horses 
and  cattle  when  they  have  a  cold.  The  dealers  from  Cabool  make  a 
practice  of  giving  it  to  their  horses  in  the  cold  season,  thinking  tfaft  it 
keeps  them  in  health  and  condition.  The  fruit  and  young  shoots  are  given 
£Qr  a  similar  purpose. 

The  gum  is  made  into  a  plaster  and  used  to  discuss  tumours  and  boils, 
and  is  regarded  efficacious  in  expelling  the  guinea-worm  both  taken  inter« 
nally  and  applied  to  the  tumour. 

It  is  extensively  used  by  the  Hindoos  as  incense  for  burning  in  their 
temples,  although  its  smell  is  by  no  means  agreeable. 

It  is  also  much  used  by  builders,  who  mix  it  with  the  mortar  and  plas- 
ter used  in  the  construction  of  houses  of  a  somewhat  superior  description, 
where  durability  is  an  object  The  Googul  is  boiled  in  water  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  when  its  spirit  (as  they  phrase  it)  is  communicated  to  the 
water,  and  the  dregs  are  thrown  away.  This  solution  of  the  gummy  part, 
which  according  to  Netvman's  analysis  should  be  six  drachms,  two  scruples 
in  every  ounce,  is  mixed  with  the  lime,  and  employed  with  confidence  to 
make  the  plaster  adhere  strongly,  and  to  prevent  it  from  crumbling  and 
splitting.  The  Googul  water  is  sometimes  washed  over  the  walls  by 
itself. 

Obs.  2.  My  friend  Assistant  Surgeon  Carter  showed  me  fine  spec- 
imens of  the  <<  Mukul*'  gum  collected  by  him  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia,  together  with  numerous  other  gums,  all  accompanied  by  admirable 
drawings  of  the  trees  producing  them.  There  is,  therefore,  some  error 
in  the  statement  of  Dr.  Malcolmson  (Royle*s  Materia  Medica)  that  Bdel- 
lium is  not  produced  in  Arabia. 

Moreover  the  "MukuF*  and  the  tree  producing  it,  are  from  Dr.  Car- 
ter's specimens,  identical  with  the  Sindh  Googul,  and  its  tree,  as  might  be 
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•expected  from  the  great  similarity  between  the  vegetation  of  the  roeky 
part  of  Sindh  and  that  of  Arabia. 

The  range  of  the  Goognl  tree  is  t'i(tensiv«.  Arabia  (Dr.  Carter) ; 
Northern  India  (Dr.  Royle);  Silhet  and  Assam  (Roxburgh);  and  the 
Oarrow  Hills  (Voigt),  A«rungabad?  (Dr.  Walker).  The  Deccan  ? 
^Dr.  Gibson).  I  have  ionmd  it  in  Sindh,  and  at  Deesa  in  Marwar. 

2.     The  Sindh  Baham-tPee. 

BALSA  MODENDRON  PUBESCEl^S.  (Stocks.) 

A  smaTl  tree,x)r  stunted  shrub,  much  resembling  the  Googul  tree,  but  the 
sub-terminal  branches,  though  abru|)t,  are  not  spiniform.  Bark  peeling  off 
in  flakes.  Leaves  temate,  fascicled  at  the  end  of  the  stunted  buds,  buttm 
the  young  90ft  shoots  alternate,  with  an  additional  distant  pair  of  leaf- 
lets ;  long  petioled,  soft  and  downy  {as  ai'e  the  young  shoots)  with  short 
f urfuraceous  pubescence.  Leaflets  obovate,  entire,  oflen  retuse ;  the  ter- 
minal one  stalked,  the  lateral  ones  subsessile,   often  somewhat  rounded. 

Flowers,  sessile  in  bundles  at  the  end  of  the  stunted  buds. 

Calyx,  tube  shallow,  contracted  at  the  mouth. 
Petals,  red  or  white,  with  sestivatioQ  as  in  the  Goo^ul,  but  erect  and  not 
reflexedat  the  apex  in  atfthesis. 

Stamens,  equal  in  height. 

Disk,  equally  toothed. 

Ovary,  as  in  the  Googu]. 

Drupe  red,  globose  with  a  short  point,  marked  by  four  conspicuous 
white  sutures,  the  alternate  ones  (corresponding  to  the  mid-rib  of  the 
carpellary  leaves)  not  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  fruit.  Valves  two, 
each  cleft  half  way  up  by  the  secondary  or  false  suture.  Pulp  orange 
coloured,  four-toothed  upwards,  not  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the  nut  which 
is  left  ndted.  Nut  ovate  obtuse ;  one  of  the  halves  into  which  it  splits 
is  a  mere  flat  plate  or  scale,  tiie  other  is  a  perfect  cell  grooved  on  the 
commissural  plane.  »Sometimes  the  number  of  carpellary  leaves  is  in- 
creased. Thus  out  of  a  parcel  of  120  there  were  four,  and  out  of  a 
parcel  of  200  there  were  seven,  which  had  6  sutures  and  a  pulp  6  toothed 
towards  the  top. 

In  these  cases  the  additional  carpel  was  represented  by  a  second 
flat  plate,  or  more  rarely  there  were  two  perfect  cells  and  one  abortive 
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One  seed  in  each  perfect  carpel. 

Albumen  none;  embryo  straight. 

Radicle,  superior;  cotyledons, crumpled  and  plaited. 

Ob0.  1.  This  shiub  is  called  Baee  by  the  Hill- Belooches,  who  make 
DO  use  of  it.  Its  young  shoots  and  buds  are  remarkably  fragrant  when 
bruised.  In  the  cold  season  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  a  tasteless,  ino- 
dorous, brittle  gum,  almost  entirely  soluble  in  water.  It  flowers  scanti- 
ly in  October,  and  its  leaves  and  young  shoots  appear  with  a  few  flowers 
in  April  and  May.  It  is  a  native  of  Beloochistan  and  the  hills  which 
separate  that  province  from  Sindh;  probably  also  of  Afghanistan,  attain- 
ing its  southern  limit  about  Kurrachee. 

Obs.  2.  Dr.  Arnott  makes  t\nro  sections  of  the  genus  Balsamoden- 
dron,  depending  on  the  relative  depth  of  the  calyx.  The  Googul  tree 
has  its  calyx  long  and  tubular.  The  one  just  described  has  \U  calyx 
shallow  ;  and  this  is  especially  observable  in  a  section  of  the  flower. 
Moreover  its  fruit  differs  in  having  two  additional  imperfect  sutures,  in 
which  it  agrees  with  B.  Gileadense  and  Kafal,  as  we  gather  from  Forskall, 
and  from  B.  Berryi  and  Wightii,  as  Dr.  Wight  kindly  Informs  me. 


Article  VI. — On  the  Brahmanical  manner  of  contracting 
third  Marriages.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  D.  D. 

The  ancient  Hindu  legislators,  not  having  courage  enough  openly  to 
denounce  polygamy,  and  yet  having  wisdom  sufficient  to  see  the  hurtfiil 
effects  of  such  a  custom,  if  carried  to  any  great  extent,  have  endeavoured 
to  deter  men  from  its  practice  by  working  upon  their  superstitious  fears. 
Bigamy  they  permit  unchallenged,  but  place  what  might  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  contracting  a  third  marriage,  by 
asserting  that  he  who  does  so,  will  invariably  die  in  a  short  period  after 
the  ceremony  ;  and  this  wholly  irrespective  of  the  consideration  of  the 
wives  formerly  wedded  being  alive  or  dead.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  con- 
sidered respectable  for  a  householder  to  contract  even  a  second  marriage, 
while  his  former  wife  is  alive,  provided  that  he  has  a  son  ;  the  want  of 
an  heir  to  inherit  his  property  and  perform  his  funeral  rites  bemg  con- 
sidered the  only  proper  excuse  for  departing  from  adherence  to  what  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  law  of  Nature.    Brahmanical  ingenuity  hat, 
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however,  without  the  indecency  of  running  openly  in  the  face  of  a  threat- 
ening contained  in  one  of  their  sacred  books,  found  a  way  of  evading  it 
by  getting  married  the  third  time  to  a  shrub  called  by  them  Rut  (^)  a 
kind  of  Swallow  wort. '  ^fter  this  ceremony  has  been  gone  through,  all 
the  danger  falls  on  the  poor  vegetable,  and  so  leaving  the  Purans  and 
their  curses  behind  him,  the  disciple  of  the  Brahmans  may  run  in  the  path 
of  polygamy  as  far  as  he  feels  inclined. 

Thinking  that  a  short  description  of  such  a  singular  rite  might  te 
interesting  to  the  Society,  I  have  translated  a  short  account  of  such  a 
marriage  drawn  up  by  the  Principal  of  the  Hindu  college  at  Poona,  and 
transmitted  to  me  by  the  Superintendent,  Captain  (*andy.  The  paper  is 
to  the  following  ejfect. 

'<  In  the  Matsya  Purdna,  a  third  marriage  is  prohibited,  and  it  is  there 
declared  that  if  any  one  through  ignorance  or  presumption  contract  such  a 
marriage  he  will  die,  and  this  denunciation  rests  on  the  authority  of  Garga. 
In  the  work  that  contains  the  Synopsis  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  it  is 
stated  that  if  a  third  marriage  is  contrajcted,  the  woman  will  speedily  be- 
come a  widow,  and  therefore  in  order  to  accomplish  a  fourth  marriage  it 
is  neces^fary  first  of  all  to  be  affiance^  to  the  Rui  tree.  The  rite  is 
performed  in  the  following  manner :  On  Sunday  or  Saturday,  or  any  time 
when  the  sun  is  in  the  lyunar  Asterism  Hasta^  }et  the  resolution  be  ex- 
pressed and  the  message  of  greeting  sent  by  a  Brahman.  Then  let  the 
Manes  of  the  deceased  ancestors  be  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Nindi- 
mokha  (Pleasurable  faces).  The  Rui  tree  is  then  to  be  worshipped 
through  the  priest,  and  to  be  considered  as  a  representive  of  the  sun  in 
union  with  his  wife  Chhaya  (Shadow);  an  offering  at  the  same  time  of 
raw  sugar  and  boiled  rice  is  to  be  presented. 

Then  the  following  invocation  addressed  to  the  Sun  is  to  be  made: — 
^*  O  thou  who  dweliest  in  the  three  worlds,  jdo  thou  along  with  thy  wife 
Chhdya  obviate  the  dangers  that  attend  a  third  marriage  and  confer  on 
me  felicity."  Then  placing  the  hand  three  times  on  the  bush,  it  is  thus  to 
be  addressed  at  the  first  time : 

"O  Rui,  created  by  Brahm&  Deva  that  thou  mayest  preserve  me,  there^ 
fore,  O  beneficent  goddess,  I  prostrate  myself  before  thee.  O  daughter  of 
the  Sun,  I  worship  thee ;  mercifully  preserve  me  now  that  thou  art  come  to 
be  my  wife."  At  the  second  time,  he  says,  **0  swallow  wort,  thou  wert  pro- 
duced by  Brahmd  Deva  for  the  ben^t  of  all  living  beings.  Thou  art  the 
first  born  of  trees,  who  increasest  towards  us  the  love  of  the  gods,  obviate 
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the  dangers  of  a  third  marriage."  Then  putting  the  h^nd  out  the  third  time, 
after  this  the  priest  is  to  say,  <*  I  will  give  to  you  of  such  a  tribe  my  daugh- 
ter Arkakanyat  the  grand  daughter  of  Savita,  the  great  grand  daughter  of 
Adityat  of  the  tribe  of  Kasyapa.*'  Then  the  ceremony  of  presenting 
curdsi  honeyi  and  sweatmeats,  is  to  be  performed*  The  Teil  is  then  to,  be 
drawn  between  the  parties,  and  the  marriage  benediction  pronounced. 
Afterwards  the  veil  is  removed,  the  newly  wedded  husband  puts  a  gar- 
land on  the  tree,  and  the  priest  one  on  him  in  the  name  of  his  new  wife ; 
the  marriage  is  thus  rendered  indissoluble.  Then  the  priest  says,  **  Now 
I  have  given  to  thee  my  daughter  Arkakanya,  the  grand  daughter  of 
Savita,  the  great-grand-daughter  of  Aditya,  of  the  tribe  of  Kasyapa.  After 
this,  gifts  are  to  be  given  to  the  attendants  and  to  the  priest."  Then  a 
thread  is  to  be  passed  round  the  newly  married  pair,  and  a  bracelet  bounds 

on  one  of  each  of  their  hands*  Vishnu  is  then  to  be  worshipped 

In  all  the  fonr  points  of  the  compass  sacred  fire  is  also  to  be 

consecrated,  and  oblations  made  to  Brahaspati,  priest  of  the  gods,  to  Agnt 
(Fire),  Vayu  ( Wind)y  Surya  (the  Sun),  and  Prajapati  (the  Progenitor 
of  mankind).  Two  cows  are  next  to  be  given  to  the  officiating  priest. 
Then  the  newly  married  husband  n  to  ntter  the  following  prayer,  <<  O 
Arka  (Sun),  as  I  who  am  a  man,  have  gone  through  this  ceremony  with 
a  tree,  grant  me  deaoendants  and  pardon  whatever  has  been  done  amiis.'* 
After  which  he  takes  some  water  and  casts  it  from  his  hands  as  the  termi- 
nation of  the  rite. 


[TramhUion  of  ike  Precedinff.] 

Iter  ^  5rr^,  ^t^  ^^r  m^nm  arfr,  ^wrr  »n^  ^  ^m 
tr^  f^>^i  5W  w:^m  ^  f^^m  rrfw,  tr^?  ^^  ftw? 
fWnFTft^rt  d^  (km  ^u^  «ri  feftrS  ^nr.     3rr%  f^- 

^  ^r^  MRsi4r^5f  (arnftl^5f )  «rwr»rrtt  ^tt?  ^k^  ftnt^ 
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=rrfr  ^m  ^m  5W?^,  Tift  «srf?r  ^r^^^,  arr^'f  ?^?  ^  ^ 
wr?3Fr  ^RT^  Pr^Rrr^r^^,  ^  ^r,  a^ft  irn55Tr  wt^jt 

w4  5^,  ^i  5i»i^^rT^  ajHt.  »r5^  f^^  ki%  \  nmr  «T«ft- 
fffwri^rr  ^ftsti^  ^?irf^?f  3irr?r,  ^  |^r'^r  arrfe»jjf  anV«-, 

«fiFr  ^f^iT  niw'^  anf^'?t^  ir^,  irf^sn^  r^,  «tnfr . 
«rtr,  ^^^  «wr  itt5rtw5«rr  f rrwr  ^?,  vk  fn^  ^r  jit- 
^^,  ^CT^  »i^^  ^3Tnr^,  ^T^mro^  f^w^,  q<Mi«y 

T  5f^^  ?If fir.  ?f^'i<f<  s^^t  arrf^  stto"  «rnnitfW  ^  ^^  srr 

^i3nJ  ?  3I»5«t4  m  ^^^,  *rftr  «trf  ^  Jnrnppf  rnnr^sr,  air- 

anf  iRJT  an?  ^,  arrfir  ^  ?rt  esmr^r,  artfi-  qn^?r  ^r^^r,  ^ 
5F»i^  'r:>'W^  ?f^  scTfT  mn  qrlt  fnn^  #«>. 
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Articlb.  VII. — Reports  accompanying  Copper  Ore  from  the 
Island  ofMaseerUy  and  on  Lithographic  Limestone  from  the 
Southern  Coast  of  Arabia.  By  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  J. 
Carter. 

To  the  Secretary  to  the  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Honorable  the  Governor  in  Council,  to 
transmit  to  you,  for  presentation  to  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  the  annexed  Copy  of  Reports,  by  Assistant  Surgeon 
Carter,  on  Copper  Ore  from  the  Island  of  Maseera,  and  Lithographic 
Limestone  from  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia,  accompanied  by  specimens 
of  the  ore. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir, 
Bombay  CattlCf  \  Tonr  most  obed.  servant, 

2Ut  Decembert  1846.  J  -  W.  Escombb, 

Secretary  to  Government 

While  the  Officers  of  the  H.  C.  surveying  Brig  "Palinurus"  were  en« 
gaged  10  surveying  the  channel  between  the  mainland  of  Arabia  and  the 
the  Island  of  Maseera,  I  occasionally  amused  myself  by  collecting  spec- 
imens from  the  mineralogical  productions  of  the  latter,  and  having  heard, 
(bat  from  what  souroe  I  cannot  now  remember,)  that  the  Persians  for- 
merly worked  Copper  mines  there,  I  determined  to  test  as  far  as  possible 
the  validity  of  tlie  report.  With  this  view,  I  from  time  to  time,  as  the  snr- 
vey  of  the  inner  side  of  the  Island  was  carried  on,  landed  and  prosecuted 
my  research  by  excursions  across  it,  opposite  the  point  at  which  we  were 
stationed ;  but  my  investigations  were  unattended  by  success,  and  the  inha* 
bitants  either  could  not  or  would  not  guide  me  to  the  mines,  being 
altogedier  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  their  existence  or  otherwise  too  cau- 
tious to  enlighten  me  on  the  subject,  not  thoroughly  understanding,  for 
some  time  after  our  arrival,  what  was  the  real  nature  of  our  visit  to  their 
Island.  We  had  reached  the  south-western  extremity  of  Maseera,  before 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a  vein  of  die  mineral,  of  which  I  had 
been  so  earnestly   in  search.     I  had  wandered  over  many  miles  of  the 
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forests  of  volcanic  Cones,  (for  such  is  their  appearance  when  viewed  from 
a  height),  which  pervade  the  island,  and  was  ahout  to  relinquish  my 
search,  when,  on  the  morning  of  February  1st  1846,  1  landed  about  a 
mile  from  Ras  Abo  Rasas,  the  south-westernmost  point  of  Maseera  ;  and 
after  a  short  ramble  fell  in  with  some  small  portions  of  the  blue  carbonate 
of  Copper,  (Azure  Malachite,  M.).  Had  I  seen  the  vein  at  that  moment, 
1  could  not  have  felt  more  confident  of  its  existence  or  more  delighted  with 
my  success ;  and  but  a  little  further  on,  I  halted  at  the  sites  of  some  old 
smeldng-places,  around  which  was  a  quantity  of  the  blue  mineral  just 
mentioned,  and  slags  containing  portions  of  it  in  a  reduced  state ;  and 
a  few  moments  more  brought  me  to  the  object  of  my  seardi  viz,  the  ore 
itself  in  situ. 

It  occurs  in  the  form  of  the  blue  and  green  carbonates,  dissemi- 
nated in  crystalline  quartz-> veins  which  are  about  six  inches  in  width, 
and  associated  with  brown  Hematite*  T  hese  veins,  to  which  the  mineralap- 
pears  to  be  confined,  traverse  a  green  hornblendic  earthy  rock  in  the  direc- 
tion of  north  and  south ;  they  have  not  been  much  worked  below  the 
surface,  and  there  are  no  remains  of  shafts  or  subterraneous  excavations  in 
their  neighbourhood. 

Afterwards  I  discovered  some  of  the  "  Blue  carbonate  of  Copper,"  strew- 
ed over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  island  near  Ras 
Jah,  but  as  it  was  towards  evening  that  I  fell  in  with  it,  and  the  sun  had  set, 
I  had  not  another  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  same  spot  to  seek  for 
the  vein. 

The  third  and  last  place  where  I  met  with  the  mineral  mention- 
ed, is  about  a  mile  due  east  of  Ras  Jazeera,  a  little  Cape  on  the  outer- 
side  of  Maseera,  close  to  which  is  a  small  isUnd.  Here  the  veins  are  in  a 
reddish  trap  rock,  and  though  much  richer  than  those  at  Aboo  Rasas^ 
they  have  been  less  worked  ;  as  at  the  latter  place  they  are  about  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

After  it  became  known  to  the  inhabitants  that  we  were  aware  of  the  > 
existence  of  Copper  in  the  island,  I  was  informed  that  there  are  several 
other  places,  which  I  had  not  seen,  situated  near  the  village  of  Garen, 
where  there  are  also  the  remains  of  smelting-places,  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Faringhees ;  but  as  my  excursions  were  over,  the  survey  of  the 
Island  of  Maseera   completed,  and  we  were  about  to  weigh  anchor  to 
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take  up  a  station  on  the  opposite  coast,  I  had  not  an   opportunity  of  vi» 
siting  them. 

The  specimens  accompanying  this  Report  have  been  collected  from 
the  debris  of  the  decomposing  metalUferous  rocks  which  the  veins 
traverse,  and  will  serve  to  shew  in  what  form  the  Copper  occurs  In  the 
volcaoic  rocks  of  Maseera ;  but  the  richness  or  poorness  of  the  veins  them* 
selves,  lower  down^  in  the  undeoompoaed  part,  must  be  ascertained  by  a 
more  extended  examination  than  it  was  then  in  my  power  to  accomplish. 
Of  this  I  feel  satisfied,  that  there  are  many  others  of  the  same  mine- 
rd  which  I  did  not  see,  many  also  undiscovered,  and  Uiat  there  is  a  vast 
quimtity  of  Copper  Ore  scattered  through  the  Trap  Rocks  of  Maseera. 
That  these  mines  at  some  time  or  other  were,  considered  worth  working, 
is  proved  by  the  presence  of  the  remains  of  old  smeltiag-places  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  veins>  but  with  what  profit,  is  probably  now  unknown. 

The  Island  of  Maseera  is  inhabited  by  the  Janabah  tribe,  a  cognate 
tribe  of  the  Beni-Bo-Ali,  and  a  few  families  of  the  tribe  of  flakimao, 
who  people  the  islands  in  Gubat  Hashish.  At  first  they  were  much  oppos- 
ed to  our  landing,  and  threatened  to  murder  the  fir^t  boat's  crew  that  came 
on  shore  ;  subsequently,  however,  Hamud,  Shaykh  of  Soor^  came  down 
for  the  purpose  of  mediating  between  his  uncle  Mohamed  bin  Mohamed, 
Shaykh  of  the  Janabah  tribe,  and  ourselves,  and  after  a  reconciliation 
had  taken  place,  the  steadiness  and  kindness  of  treatment  every  member 
of  the  tribe  received,  won  for  us  their  good  opinion,  and  our  departure 
from  the  island  was  as  much  regretted  by  its  inhabitants,  as  our  arrival 
had  been  considered  hostile  and  unwelcome. 

So  willing  were  the  inhabitants  to  supply  all  our  wants,  after  the  ob- 
ject of  our  visit  was  thoroughly  understood ;  so  great  is  their  confidence  in 
our  pecuniary  transactions  with  them  ;  and  so  much  more  are  they  given 
to  habits  of  industry  than  the  Bedwins  of  the  mainland,  that  if  any 
desire  of  the  Government  to  work  these  Copper  mines  was  intimated 
to  them,  I  feel  convinced  that  they  would  hail  the  proposition  with  de« 
light,  as  holding  out  a  prospect  of  amelioration  which,  from  the  barren- 
ness of  their  island  and  their  extreme  poverty,  they  could  expect  from 
no  other  source. 

The  channel  between  Maseera  and  the  mainland,  though  difficult  to 
navigate,  is  safe,  offers  good  anchorage  and  plenty  of  water.  It  would  ap- 
pear by  the  information  obtained  from  the  inhabitants,  that  having  anchor- 
ed there,  you  could  not  work  out  during  the  south-west  monsoon,   but 
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could  remain  as  saf^  as  during  the  north-east  monsoon,  when  there  is 
hardly  a  ripple  there  to  disturb  the  sur^ce  of  the  water. 

There  is  excellent  fresh  water  to  be  obtained  from  shallow  wells  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  island,  but  provisions  of  all  kinds,  excepting  fish,  are 
•canty  from  the  barrenness  of  its  soil. 

Report  on  Lithographic  Limestone/rom  the  South-eaet 
Coast  of  Arabia. 

As  we  approach  the  south-western  half  of  Kuria  Muria  Bay,  on  run- 
ning down  the  south-eastern  Coast  of  Arabia  from  the  N.  £.,  a  Limestone 
formation  of  great  magnitude  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  moun- 
tains near  the  sea,  backei  by  table  land,  (a  less  disturbed  part  of 
the  formation),  elevated  about  four  thousand  feet.  From  the  Bay  of 
Kuria  Muria  this  highland  is  continued  on  with  trifling  interruptions  here 
and  there,  of  valleys  and  passes,  to  the  Fudhaylee  mountains,  a  little  to 
the  north-east  of  Aden.  In  its  composition  are  found  limestone  strata 
of  various  degrees  of  purity,  passing  from  pure  compact  fine-grained  li- 
mestone above,  breaking  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  downwards  into 
coarse  micaceous  sand-stone.  It  is  near  the  village  of  Marbat  towards 
the  upper  part  of  its  series,  that  I  observed  a  stratum  possessing  the 
character  and  properties  of  Lithographic  Limestone,  and  from  which 
I  gathered  the  specimens  I  have  now  the  honor  to  forward.  One 
of  them  has  been  ground  down  by  Dr.  Buist,  whose  report  on  its  gen- 
uine character,  and  its  commercial  value,  I  beg  leave  to  annex  to  my  own  ; 
and  to  prove  its  identity  with  that  used  for  lithographic  purposes,  a  design 
has  been  transferred  to  it,  from  which  the  accompanying  impressions 
have  been  taken,  that,  in  forwarding  the  specimens,  satisfactory  evidence 
might  at  the  same  time  be  given  of  what  can  be  produced   from    them. 

The  (Stratum  composed  of  this  stone,  is  from  three  to  four  miles  inland 
(varying  with  the  distance  of  the  highland  from  the  shore),  close  to  the 
summit  or  edge  of  the  table-land  above  the  village  of  Marbat ;  from 
whence  there  is  a  descent  towards  the  sea,  sometimes  gradual,  sometimes 
precipitous,  so  that  blocks  loosened  from  the  top,  could  with  little  trouble, 
be  rolled  down  to  the  water's  edge,  where  they  might  be  immediately  ship- 
ped ;  there  is  also  a  running  stream  of  fresh  water  on  the  spot.  As  how- 
ever the  stratum  must  be  continued  on,  and  the  mountains  are  equally 
near  the  sea  for  some  distance  on  both  sides,  there  might  even  be  a  still 
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more  con?eoieDt  position  for  quarrying  the  stone  than  that  above  Mar- 
bat  ;  at  allevents  this  would  offer  an  advantage  in  the  selection  of  material 
The  people*  who  inhabit  the  highland,  where  the  lithogrrapbic  stone  is 
to  be  founds  are  the  Beni  Gara  ;  they  are  fierce  and  revengeful,  but  if 
properly  treated,  are  easily  managed;  and  though  they  would  not  submit 
to  be  employed  as  qnarrymen,  yet  they  would  be  quite  ready  to  enter  into 
any  engagement  to  protect  others  from  being  attacked  by   tbe    more 
predatory  part  of  their  tribe.    At  the  same  time  each  Beit  or  family,  of  the 
Gara  tribe,  possessing  its  distinct  and  particukr  portion  of  the  district  they 
inhabit,  and  being  exclusively  entitled  to  iti  peculiar  produce,  it  would  sim- 
plify the  matter  much,  to   treat  with  that  family  only  from  whose  land 
the  stone  might  be  required  to  be  taken ;  this  could  not  be  done,  howoTer, 
without  the  concurrence  and  the  aid  of  the  Arab  (not  Bedwin)   Shaykhs 
and  merchants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who,  under  the  idea  of  participating 
in  the  gain,   would  be  quite    willing  to  smooth  the  way    for    the    in- 
troduction of  any  commercial  scheme.    Before  however  proceeding  in  tbe 
matter,   it  would  be  advisable  to  ascertain  more  satisfactorily  what  quantity 
of  Lithographic  Limestone  the  stratum  is  capable  of  yielding,  as  well  as  its 
average    uniformity  of  texture;  points,    which    from    such   investiga- 
tions generally  being  considered  of  so  little  consequence  compared   with 
the  main  object  of  the  survey,  I  had  neither  time  nor  means  afforded  me 
to  determine. 

Bombay ;  \  H.  J.  Carter. 

November  dOth,  1846.  J  Assist.  Surgeon. 


Article  VIIF.     Notice  of  Dr.    Roth's  investigations  of  the 
Vedas.     By  the  Rev.  J.    M.    Mitchell*. 

Some  recent  researches  into  the  Bterature  and  history  of  the  Vedas* 
conducted  by  a  German  Orientalist,  Dr.  Rudolph  Roth,  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  results  sufficiently  interesting  and  important  to  claim  the 
attentive  consideration  of  our  Society.  These  results  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  public  in  a  volume,  of  180  pages  8vo.   entitled 

Zur  TAtteratur  und   Geschichte  des  Weda.      Drei  Abhandlungenf 
von  Rudolph  Roth,  Doctor  der  Phihsophie,   Stuttgart^  1846. 

A   special  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  Vedas  at  present,  from  the 
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fact  that  the  Court  of  Directors  is  understood  to  have  come  forward  in 
patronage  of  an  edition  of  the  Rig  Veda,  which  is  to  be  edited  in  San- 
skrit by  a  German  Scholar^  Dr.  M.  Miiller,  with  a  translation  into  English 
by  Professor  Wilson.  Independently  of  this,  however,  Dr.  Roth's  contri- 
butions to  Oriental  investigation  would  'be  most  wdcome  to  all  who  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  in  the  unsealing 
of  a  book  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  its 
records. 

Dr.  Roth  seems  carefully  to  have  examined  the  MSS.  of  the  Vedas 
that  are  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  East  India  House,  London,  the 
Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  and  the  Biblioth^que  Royale  at  Paris. 

The  following  4s  a  oondensed  statement  of  the  results  to  which  his 
inquiries  have  conducted  him. 

The  Vedas  are  properly  five  in  number, — the  Riky  the  Sdma,  the 
White  Yajusy  the  Black  Yc^'us,  and  the  Atharva.  A  Veda  consists  pro- 
perly of  two  perfectly  distinct  parts,  the  first  being  •collections  of  hymns, 
the  sQcand  lifeurgical  treatises.  The  first  part  is  called  Sanhitd ;  the  second, 
Btrdhmana.  These  two  parts  are  probably  not  of  the  same  age, — the 
hymns  being  more  ancient  than  the  liturgical  treatises.  Among  the  ^ye 
Vedic  books  denominated  Sanhitd^  there  are,' however,  only  four  collec- 
tions of  hymns.  The  fifrti,  the  Taittiriya  Sanhitd  (or  the  so-called 
hymns  of  the  Black  Y(0U8\  is  a  liturgical  work. 

Among  the  four  collections  of  hymns,  the  Rik  is  the  most  extensive, 
amounting  to  nearly  11,000  verses.  The  Atharva  hymns  are  nearly  as 
numerous  ;  those  of  the  Vdjctsaneya  (or  White  Yajue)  may  amount  to 
half  as  many  as  those  of  the  Atharva^  and  those  of  the  Sdma  to  one 
fourth  of  those  of  the  Atharva,  The  hymns  of  all  the  four  Vedas  taken 
together  may  amount  to  about  80,000  verses.* 

But,  as  Colebrooke  has  remarked,  the  hymns  .of  one  Veda  are 'often 
repeated  in  one  or  more  of  the  others.  Nearly  the  entire  Sdma  is  in  the 
Rik.  A'bout  half  the  Yajus  is  in  the  Rik.  Roth  speaks  doubtfully  re- 
specting the  Atharva^  of  which  he  has  been  able  to  consult  only  an  indiffer- 
ent CQpy,but  conjectures  that  one-third  of  it  is  in  the  Rik, 

*  In  the  Jahrshericht  der  Deutscfun  Morgenlandischen  Gesellschaft  for  1845 
and  1846,  the  nambers  are  thus  stated  on  Roth's  authority ;  Rikf  10,500  double 
verses ;  .^^Aarva,  about  8,000  ;  Vhjasaneya,  considerably  fewer  :  Sdma,  about 
half  of  the  V&jasancija. 
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The  usual  division  of  the  Rik  may  be  called  purely  mechanical.  It  is 
into  8  equal  parts  (ashtaka\  each  ashtdka  being  divided  into  8  sections 
(^(idkdya),  and  each  adhdya  into  varga  of  5  verses  each.  This  arrange- 
ment appears  to  have  been  adopted  simply  to  facilitate  reference  to  the 
Veda  in  schools.  The'true  division  is  into  10  mandala  (books),  con- 
sisting of  anuvdka  (chapters),  which  are  again  divided  into  aukla 
(hymns)  and  rik  (verses). 

The  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  mandala  depends  partly  on  ritual 
reaaons,  partly  on  similarity  of  subject ;  —  for  example,  invocations  of 
A gni  generally  come  first,  then  of  Indra,  and  so  on. 

We  may  specifically  designate  the  Eik  as  the  historical  Veda.  The 
collection  of  its  sacred  hymns  is  an  astonishing  work,  and  proves  the  ex- 
istence of  a  scientific  development  of  mind  among  the  Hindus  at  a  date 
long  anterior  to  that  when  the  Homeric  poems  were  brought  together. 
More  than  one  thousand  hymns  are  here  before  us,  in  which  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  Panj  4b  implored  blessings  on  themselves  and  their  herds, 
suiluted  the  glowing  East;*  sang  the  combat  of  the  lightning-darting 
god  with  the  dark  night,  and  rendered  thanks  to  the  celestial  powers, 
which  had  dispensed  to  them,  as  they  believed,  succour  amid  their  battles.^ 

*  Suob,  very  nearly,  19  our  author's  animated  description.  It  will  be  seen 
that  he  contemplates  these  ancient  hymns  in  a  purely  literary  point  of  vicm-. 
It  is  however  interesting  and  useful  to  examine  them  in  another  light ;  and 
when  we  do  so,  we  are  compelled  to  form  a  far  less  favourable  estimate  of 
their  character.  It  is  true,  that  the  general  absence  oT  anthropomorphism 
from  the  Vedic  notion  of  divine  beings,  necessarily  excludes  many  of  the  worst 
outrages  against  morality  that  shock  us  in  the  Pur^nas,  in  which  the  worship 
of  deified  heroes  and  gods  assimilated  to  men,  plays  so  important  a  part.  Still 
even  in  this  respect  the  Vedas  are  faulty  ;  and  in  the  character  of  the  sacred 
Rishis — particularly  as  these  are  represented  in  the  commentaries  on  the  Ve- 
das— there  is  much  that  is  morally  repulsive.  A  dialogue  is  given  in  which 
Yamaendeavonra  to  seduce  his  twin-sister  Tamund.  The  Rishi  Vasishta  is 
assailed  by  the  house-dog,  when  about  to  steal  grain.  See  Colebrooke,  Asiat. 
Res.  vol  viii.  p.  401  402.  The  warlike  and  revengeful  character  of  the  Rishis 
will  be  afterwards  noticed.  Gross  indelicacy  (such  ad>in  Rosen's  Rig  Veda 
p.  214,  215,)  is  too  common  to  attract  much  notice.  More  portentous  is  the 
passage  from  the  Vrihad  Aranyaka  quoted  by  Colebrooke  ut  supra  p«  440. 

Enthusiastic  antiquarians  like  our  author  sometimes  dislike  such  remarks 
as  these.  But,  even  were  we  permitted  to  waive  the  claims  of  religion  and 
morality,  a  purely  literary  estimate  of  the  Vedic  hymns  would  be  chargeable 
with  that  onc-sidedncss  which  tho  Germans  generally  pride  themselves  on 
shunning. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  hymns  of  this  Veda  are  ex- 
clusiyely  religious.  A  hymn  in  the  7tb  inan(/a/a (noticed  briefly  by  Cole- 
brooke)  describes  in  jocular  language  the  revival  of  the  frogs  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rains,  and  compares  their  croaking  to  the  singing  of 
the  Brahmans  in  worship.  In  the  10th  mandala  we  have  the  lamentation 
of  a  gamester  over  his  ruinous  devotion  to  play.  Other  instances  might 
be  adduced.  Probably,  those  non-religious  portions  belong  to  a  later 
period.' 

The  Rik  professes  to  give  the  hymns  in  the  complete  form  in  which 
they  were  seen  by  the  Rishis.  Not  so  the  Sdma  and  Yajus,  the  litur- 
gical purpose  of  which  ha^  materially  affected  their  contents.  In  the 
Sdma,  the  metre  has  had  much  influence ;  similarity  of  sound  even, 
appears  frequently  to  have  afl*ected  the  succession  of  verses. 

The  undoubted  fact  that  the  hymns  of  the  Sdma  and  Yajus  form  part 
of  the  Rik  does  not  prove  that  the  contents  of  the  Rik  were  first  collect' 
ed.  Probably,  those  that  were  required  in  worship,  viz.  those  of  the  Sd- 
ma  and  Yajus  were  first  brought  together.  The  collecting  of  the  Rik 
hymns  depended  on  other  and  more  scientific  grounds.  We  may  even 
presume  that  science,  as  usual,  may  have  overdone  her  task  ;  and,  instead 
of  transmitting  the  ancient  hymns  in  an  unaltered  form,  may  have  tried 
to  improve  upon  them,  and  so  given  us  a  rifacciamento  (ueherarheitung). 
Still,  we  see  no  cause  for  holding  that  the  collectors  cf  the  Rik  tampered 
with  the  old  hymns  in  any  thing  essential. 

The  Atharva  does  not  present  us  with  single  unconnected  verses,  but 
with  complete  hymns,  the  order  of  which  is  determined'by  their  subjects. 
In  this  respect  it  resembles  the  Rik.  Indeed,  it  may  be  called  a  supple- 
ment to  the  Riky — a  supplement  which  aimed  at  comprising  the  religious 
hymns  of  a  period,  when  the  mantra  was  no  longer  the  expression  of 
direct  religious  feeling,  but  had  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  charm  or  ma- 
gical formula.  This  Veda,  then,  consists  mainly  of  texts  intended  to  pro- 
tect against  the  hostility  of  divinities,  against  sickness,  against  wild 
beasts,  &c.  it  contains  curses  against  enemies,  invocations  of  healing  herbs, 
and  prayers  for  aid  in  the  occurrences  of  ordinary  life,  for  safety  in  tra- 
velling, success  in  play,  and  so  forth.  In  the  passages  common  to  the 
Rik  and  Atharva,  the  latter  introduces  many  capricious  inversions  and 
alterations.  In  the  portions  peculiar  to  the  Atharva^  the  Sanskrit  ap- 
proaches to  the  flowing  diction  of  a  later  age,  although  the  forms  of  tho 
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words  still  remain  archaic.  A  remarkable  fact  io  the  relation  of  the  Rik 
and  Atharva  is,  that  the  Rik  towards  the  end  ( 10th  tnandala,  last  chapter) 
contains  many  sections  decidedly  bearing  the  character  of  Atharva 
hymns,  and  actually  found  to  be  contained  in  the  Atharva. 

Many  additional  proofs  might  be  adduced  to  shew  not  only  the  more 
recent  collection  of  the  Atharva^  but  also  its  more  recent  composition. 

A  very  interesting  section  in  Dr.  Roth's  treatise  is  on  the  historical 
element  in  the  Big  Veda.  He  presents  us  with  the  text  and  a  transla- 
tion of  various  portions  of  the  Rik^  relating  to  the  celebrated  Riihis 
Vis'todmitra  and  Vas'ishta.  From  these  passages  he  thinks  he  is  able  to 
deduce  important  historical  facts.  They  relate  to  a  g^eat  struggle  which 
is  represented  as  carried  on  by  the  ancient  chief  families  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ydska,  which  Roth  identifies  with  the  Hydraotes  in  the  Panjab.  He 
holds  it  to  be  established  by  the  jRik  that  the  ancient  Hindu  families  re- 
sided farther  to  the  northwest  than  we  find  them  in  the  later  books,  and 
nearer  the  Indus  than  the  Yamund,  The  Sindhu  or  Indus  is  often  men- 
tioned, and  highly  celebrated ;  in  the  Rik  hymns,  it  is  termed,  for  example, 
apasdm  apastamd,  the  most  copious  of  streams, —  whereas,  Roth  has 
found  the  Ganges  only  once  referred  to,  and  then,  with  no  special  com- 
mendation. The  remaining  rivers  of  the  Panj4b  can  also  be  clearly  made 
out. 

We  find  the  ancient  &milies  which  are  accounted  holy  in  the  later  In- 
dian books,  represented  in  those  early  poems  as  actively  engaged  in  strife 
aad  war.  Races,  which,  at  the  remote  period  referred  to,  possessed  a 
common  habitation,  a  common  speech,  and  a  common  creed  with  those 
holy  families,  were  afterwards  widely  separated  from  them  in  all  respects. 
The  religion  that  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  five  rivers,  was  reared 
into  a  stupendous  system  in  more  southern  lands ;  and  the  Brahmanic  peo- 
ple applied  the  appellation  of  barbarians  to  those  tribes  which  they  had 
left  behiud,  and  which  received  a  different  development  from  themselves. 
The  ancient  songs  breathing  strife  and  slaughter  were  succeeded,  in  the 
fertile  plains  of  the  south  and  south-east,  by  sacrificial  hymns  and  prayers; 
the  gods  too  changed :  and  the  once  chivalrous  race,  courting  ease  and 
abandoning  itself  to  superstitious  dreams,  retained  no  trace,  except  in  a 
rigid  asceticism,  of  that  dauntless  and  energetic  spirit  by  which,  in  days 
of  old,  it  had  been  so  remarkably  distinguished. 

Among  the  Vedic  RishiSf  Vas'ishta  was  farthest  to  the  south-west. 
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and  already  possessed  the  region  that  subsequently  c^me  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  holy  land.  Vis'wdmitra  was  farther  to  the  north-east,  and  in 
the  tract  which  was  afterwards  held  lo  be  barbarous.  Vas'ishta,  in  whom 
the  lineaments  of  the  future  Brahman  are  discernible,  was  in  subsequent 
times  exalted  above  his  warlike  compeer.  VasHshta  is  the  priestly  hero  of 
the  new  order  of  things.  Viiwdmitra  is  the  last  representative  of  the 
warrior-shepherds  of  the  Pan  jab. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  general  historical  import  of  that  great 
contest  between  the  two  Vedic  families,  the  memory  of  which  is  preserved 
in  the  books  of  all  succeeding  times. 

An  interesting  portion  of  Dr.  Roth's  treatise  is  occupied  with  state- 
ments relative  to  three  Grammatical  treatises,  which  he  has  been  the  first 
to  bring  to  light.  These  are  termed  Prdtis^dkhyd  Sutrdniy  i.  e.  Gram- 
matical aphorisms  belonging  to  each  school.  These  works  treat  of  the 
elementary  part  of  Vedic  Grammar ,  particularly  the  grammar  of  the  Rik 
accent,  ^anciAt,  lengthening  of  vowels,  pronunciation,  &c  To  these  books 
Roth  is  disposed  to  ascribe  a  high  antiquity.  A  passage  in  the  ancient 
grammatical  work  called  the  Nirukta^  proves  that  they  are  more  ancient 
than  Yaska,  and  consequently  than  Panini,  the  father,  as  he  is  often 
called,  6t  Sanskrit  Grammar.  Supposing  Panini  to  have  flourished  about 
300  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Prdtis^dkhyd  sutras  now  brought 
to  light  cannot  be  of  later  origin  than  between  450-400  B.  C.  These 
books  again,  however,  frequently  refer  to  still  older  grammatical  trea- 
tises, and  these  we  must  suppose  not  more  recent  than  from  500  to  450 
years  B.  C.  The  collection  of  the  Veda  itself  cannot  well  have  been 
later,  according  to  Roth,  than  the  7th  century  B.  C* 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  I  have  contented  myself  with  being  simply 
the  expositor  of  the  views  of  Roth.  The  subject  is  so  recondite,  that 
few  even  of  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  Sanskrit  literature,  can, 
without  presumption,  attempt  to  discharge  the  higher  task  of  the  critic. 
It  appears,  however,  sufficiently  plain  that  the  results  at  which  this  zeal- 
ous Scholar  has  already  arrived,  possess  what  our  German  friends  would 
call  an  objective  validity  sufficient  to  excite  the  highest  hopes  regard- 
ing the  services  which  he  will  render  to  Oriental  literature,  should  his 
researches  be  continued  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  commenced. 
Even  already,  although  he  has  by  no  means  equalled  Colebrooke  in  ad- 

*  Jarsbericht  der  VetUschen  Morgenlandischen  GeselUckaft.    p.  36. 
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ditions  made  to  f^viously  existing  knowledge,  and  although  the  Essaj 
on  the  Vedas  of  that  profound  and  accurate  Orientalist  is  at  this  moment 
by  far  the  best  exposition  of  those  works,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Roth  has  brought  forward  not  a  little  new  and  important  matter. 

Besides  the  treatise  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  this  notice,  Roth 
has  published  an  article  on  **  Brahmd  and  the  Brahmans,"  in  the  Zeit- 
schrifi  der  Deutschen  Morgenlandischen  GeselUchaft^  Heft  /.  1846, 
which,  if  it  is  not  at  all  times  perhaps  convincing,  is  throughout  most 
interesting. 

Along  with  thorough-going  German  research,  our  author  seems  to  pos- 
sess an  almost  Jonetian  ardour  and  imaginativeness.  He  is  thus  able  to  im- 
part no  smalldegree  of  fascination  to  his  views.  In  his  hands  the  old  Vedic 
hymns,  which  lie  withered  and  sapless  in  our  collections,  like  the  constitu* 
enis  of&hortus  siccus,  seem  to  burst  afresh  into  life,  and  resume  whatever 
of  grace  or  fragrance  they  originally  possessed  ;  so  that,  when  we 
consider  them  in  a  merely  literary  point  of  view,  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  among  these  faded  leaves  there  lie,  potentially,  charms  we  could 
little  have  suspected.  Many  however  will,  we  trust,  approach  the  Ve- 
das with  yet  other  feelings;  and,  recognizing  in  them  the  most  authentic 
and  complete  m?morial  of  the  human  mind*3  early  aberrations  from  pri- 
meval truth,  will  contemplate  them  in  a  far  higher  than  merely  estheti- 
cal  point  of  view,  and  be  enabled  to  deduce  from  those  monuments 
^covered  with  the  hoar  of  innumerable  ages,"  lessons,  which  the  human 
race,  in  all  succeeding  times,  and  throughout  all  lands,  will  do  well  to 
ponder  and  lay  seriously  to  heart. 


Article  IX. —  Correction  of  the  Gimar  Asoka  Inscription. 
By  Captain  LeGrand  Jacob.   Belguam,  3rd  March,  1845. 

Sir, — I  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a  Table  of  corrections  of 
sundry  errors  in  the  Lithographed  copy  of  the  Gimar  Asoka  Pali  Edict, 
published  in  No.  V.  of  the  Society's  Journal.  My  own  copy  may  possibly 
be  defective  but  it  may  help  to  aid  any  revised  translation  that  may  be 
attempted  of  this  very  ancient  Inscription. 
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Article  X. —  Some  Remarks  on  the  Relaticn  that  subsists 
between  the  Jain  and  Brahmanical  systems  of  Geography. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  .Stevenson.  D.  D. 

Before  entering  on  the  immediate  subject  of  this  paper,  a  few  re- 
marks require  to  be  made  upon  the  illustrative  maps  appended.  I 
have  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  for  those  necessary  appendages,  to 
a  pupil  of  the  Elphlnstone  College,  Vasudeva  Bapu,  and  to  Bombay 
Lithography,  which  has  not  allowed  his  labour  and  skill  to  prove  abor- 
tive. The  maps  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  «iccording  to  the  Bhagavat, 
and  in  relation  to  the  first  I  need  not  here  make  any  remark.  The 
difficulty  all  lay  in  the  execution  of  the  second.  Jambudwipa  and  the 
Salt  sea,  the  suoject  of  the  first  map,  is  comparatively  a  known  world, 
having  some  limits,  but  the  remaining  Dwipas  and  seas  almost  set  reason 
at  defiance.  The  whole  diameter  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth  is  50 
crores  of  Yojanas,  or  four  thousand  millions  of  miles.  The  diameter 
of  the  seven  Dwipas  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  tenth  of  this.  The  Lo- 
kaloka  mountains,  at  the  extreme  limits  of  the  eirth,*  are  said  to  have  a 
width  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  whole,  or  1 2  crores  and  50  thousand 
Yojanas.  The  distance  from  Meru,  in  the  centre,  to  the  circular 
laountains  Manasottara,  in  the  last  belt  of  land,  is  found  by  computa- 
tion to  be  57  lakhs  and  50  thousand,  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  extent  of. 
the  Suvarna  Bhumi,  land  ofgoldy  used  for  a  play  ground  by  the  gods. 
The  radius  of  Jambudwipa  is  half  a  lakh  ;  the  width  of  the  Salt  sea 
one  lakh  of  Yojanas ;  the  next  continent  is  two  lakhs  in  width;  the 
west  sea  is  the  same;  the  next  continent  is  double  of  that,  and  so  on ; 
giving  us  as  follows : 

Radius  of  the  circle  embracing  the  7  Dwipas  2,53,50,000 

Extent  of  the  golden  land  1,57,50,000 

Extent  of  Lokalaka  1 2.50,00,000 

16,01,00,000 

Subtract  this  from  radius  of  the  whole,  viz.  25,0u,00,000 

And  we  have  a  remainder  of  8,39,00,000 

Leaving  a  belt  of  eight  crores  and  39  lacks  of  Yojanas  unaccounted 
foF.    What  then  was  to  be  done  with  this  ?  Why,  the  best  thing  that 
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could  occur  to  a  school  boy  was  done,  and  the  excess  was  thrown  up  to 
the  play  ground,  at  the  expense  however  of  increasing  it  to  five  times 
the  size  assigned  in  the  Puran.  In  the  Vishnu  Puran,  the  boundary  chain 
of  mountains  is  only  10  thousand  Yojauaa  wide,  but  the  whole  extent  is 
stated  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  Bhagavat.  Professor  Wilson  supposes 
this  total  was'  intended  to  embrace  also  the  planetary  spheres. 

The  central  region  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  seen,  is  supposed  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  solid  circle  of  land  called  Jambudwipa,  the  diameter  of  which 
is'said  to  be  a  hundred  thousand  Yojanas,  divided  mostly  by  tran verse 
chains  of  mountains,  into  nine  great  Divisions  or  Varshas.  The  Salt  sea, 
a  belt  of  water  a  hundred  thousand  Yojasna  wide,  surrounds  all  this  central 
continent,  and  is  encircled  by  Plakshas  Dwipa^  a  baud  of  land  twice  its 
width,  and  which  by  transverse  ranges  of  mountains  is  separated  into  sev- 
en Varshas.  This  continent  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  of  sugar  ofthe 
same  width,  and  it  again  encircled  by  Salmali  Dwipa.  In  the  same  manner, 
and  increasing  in  the  same  ratio,follow  the  sea  of  ardent  spirits,  Kusadwipd; 
the  sea  of  melted  butter,  Kraunchadicipa ;  the  sea  of  milk,  Sakadwipa ;  the 
sea  of  cream,  Puskaradwipa;  and  the  fresh  water  sea.  The  last  mention- 
ed continent,  however,  instead  of  being  divided  by  transverse  chains  into 
seven  parts  as  the  rest,is  divided  by  a  circular  mountain  chain ^  called  Ma- 
nasottara,  into  two  equal  parts.  Then  follow  the  golden  land  and  the 
boundary  chain  called  Lokaloka,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Instead  of  seven  continents,  the  Jains  acknowledge  only  three,  and 
the  outer  part  of  the  last  being  uninhabited,  the  two  others  and  a  ho- 
ly continent  with  them,  mean  the  habitable  earth.  The  sea  around 
Jambudwipa  is  a  salt  water  band  of  twice  its  diameter,  or  two  hundred 
thousand  Yojanas.  Dhataki,  the  next  band  of  land,  has  a  width  of  twice 
this  extent,  and  the  fresh  water  sea  by  which  it  is  encircled,  is  twice  that 
again,  while  Puskara  is  double  of  that,  or  16  lakhs.  This  system  is 
much  simpler  than  the  Brahmanical,  and  is  evidently  the  original  from 
which  the  other  was  formed,  though  the  observations  on  which  it  was 
modeled,  seem  to  have  embraced  little  more  than  the  knowledge  that  the 
Ganges  and  Indus  ran  into  the  sea,  and  that  there  were  mountains  and 
vast  collections  of  fresh  water  to  the  north  of  the  Himalayas.  The  Pen- 
insula roust  have  been  wholly  uuknown,  or  the  fabricators  could  never 
have  made  the  line  of  coast,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to  those  of 
the  Ganges,  the  arc  of  a  circle  a  hundred  thousand  Yojanas  in  diameter* 
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In  reference  to  more  minute  particulars)  both  parties  agree  as  to 
the  position  and  heights  of  Meru>  rising  a  hundred  thousand  Yojanas 
from  its  base,  though  of  these  16  are  under  the  earth's  surface.  This  itinnel- 
shaped  central  mountain  is  16  thousand  Yojanas  in  circumference  at  its 
base,  and  32  at  its  summit.  *  On  the  top  of  Meru  the  Brahmans  ha?e  plac- 
ed the  city  of  Brahma,  while  the  Jains  assign  this  site  to  the  abode  of 
Lakshmi,  goddess  of  good  luck,  the  Latin  Fortuna,  The  great  chains  which 
divide  Jambudwipa,  are  the  same  in  postion  with  Brahmans  and  Jains,  only 
t'lat  the  Jains  interpose  between  us  and  Himavat  the  range  called  Wai- 
tadhya,  or  the  white  mountains,  from  behind  which  the  sun  is  seen  to  rise. 
The  chain  on  the  north  of  Meru,  which  corresponds  to  the  Himavat  on  the 
south,  is  called  Sikhari,  a  name  given  also  to  Mount  Parisnath.  These  two 
mountains  are  both  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  send  out  at  each  extremity 
two  lotus-leaf  shaped  promontaries,  extending  more  than  half  way  through 
the  Salt  sea,  so  that  in  all,  we  have  eight  of  these  projections.  The  two 
next  chains,  one  on  the  north  and  the  other  on  the  south,  corresponding  to 
the  Hemakuta  and  Sweta  Parvata  of  the  Purans,  are  called  by  the  Jains 
Mahimavat  and  Suvarna  Kuta,  being  respectively  of  a  white  and  golden 
colour.  The  northern  and  southern  Nishada,  the  former  painted  green 
and  the  latter  red,  and  corresponding  to  the  Nishada  and  Nila  of  our 
Biap,  form  the  last  pair  of  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  running  east  and 
west«  The  central  portion  of  Jambudwipa  is  divided  by  the  Brahmans, 
as  shewn  on  the  map,  into  three  sections.  To  these  the  Jains  add  two 
more,  drawing  lines  from  the  extremities  of  the  southern,  till  they  meet 
the  northern  Nishada.  These  segments  they  call  the  eastern  and  wes- 
tern Maha-Vidrehas.  In  the  angles  of  Uavritta,  called  by  them  De- 
vakuru  and  Uttarakuru,  the  Jains  place  four  enormous  tusk-shaped 
mountains,  that  on  the  southeast  being  yellow,  that  on  the  south-west 
green,  that  on  the  north-west  white,  and  that  on  the  north  east  red  ;  near 
these  also  the  four  trees  are  situated  which  they,  as  well  as  the  Brahmans, 
suppose  to  rise  to  immense  height  in  these  regioiis.  The  districts  of 
Bhadrasna  and  Ketumala  they  call  Vijaya  and  Uttarardha  Vijaya.  These 
are  divided  by  transverse  ranges  into  thirty-two  parts.  Sixteen  districts 
of  Vijaya  lie  on  the*  east,  and  sixteen  on  the  west  of  Meru ,  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  Uttarardha  Vijaya  lie  to  the  south  and  north  of  these,  and  come  in 
contact  on  both  sides  with  the  Nishada  mountain.     These  64  portions  of 

•  hy  mistake  the  accompanying  map  gives  but  half  these  number. 
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land  are  divided  from  one  another  by  alternately  blue  and  red  moan  tains. 
The  smaller  divisions  of  Jambudwipa  amount  in  all  to  190,   of  which 
though  six  belong  to  Bharat  Khanda,  or  the  region  south  of  the    Hima- 
layas, only  one,  the  district  between  the  Indus  and  Ganges,  is  inhabited 
by  men  acquainted  with  true  religion.     The  others  are  the  abode  of 
Mlechchas,  men  who  do  not  follow  the  religious  system  of  the  Jains. 
The  two  rivers  take  their  rise  from  the  Himavat,  not  from  Meru  as  on 
our   map.     The  Jains  place  a  lake  on  the  top  of  each  of  the  mountainous 
chains  in  its  centre,  from  which  have  their  source  two  rivers,  one  running 
eastward  on  the  south   of  the  mountains,  and  another  westward  on  the 
north.      The  two  rivers  that  run  from  the  Nishadas  to  the  central  re- 
gions, pass  through   five  additional  lakes,  after  the  manner  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  till  they  approach  Meru,  when  they  take  a  bend,  and  pass  per- 
pendicularly down  through  the  centre  of  the  Vijayas.     The   river  that 
flows  from  the  top  of  the  Himavat  to  the  east,  divides  itself  into  two 
portions,  forming  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  a  spherical  triangle, 
of  which  the  Salt  sea  forms  the  base.    The  district  of  Airavartta,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  Jambudwipa,  corresponds  in  most  particulars   with 
Bharat   Khanda.     Its  cap'tal  city  is  Prab'nasa,  while  that  of  Bharat 
Khanda  is  Ayodhya.    There  are  the  only  two  districts  that  are  subject 
to  periodical  destructions  and  renovations.    They  form  the  chief  abode  of 
human  beings,  though  the  Vijayas  also  are  inhabited  by  men,  and  have 
four  Tirthankaras,  divine  sages,  living  in  them  at  present:    The  central 
portion  of  the  earth  around  them,  and  the  two  immense  plains  to  the  south 
and  north  of  the  Nishada  mountains,  on  either  side  of  Meru,  and  con- 
tained between  the  longitudinal  ranges  of  mountains  above   described, 
are  inhabited  by  Hermaphrodites,  called  by  the  Jaius,  Yugalas.     The 
height  of  those  in  the   central  regions  is  three  *  garasi  in  the  next  di- 
vision two,  and  in  that  nearest  the  abode  of  man,  one.     It  is  from  these 
Yugalas  that  the  population  of  the  earth  is  renewed  after  a  periodic  des- 
truction ;  for  by  residence  in   our  locality,  and   eating  the  fruit  it  pro- 
duces, they  become  men.     In  their  own  territories  the  period  of  gestation 
is  79  days,  64  days,  and  49,  respectively.     The  parent  dies  immediately 
on  the  birth  of  a  young  Yugala.    These  persons  are  not  the  subjects  of 
virtue  and   vice;   they  enjoy   the  reward  of  merits  in  a  former  state, 
which  deserve  nothing  superior.    Towards  the  four  points  of  the  com. 

A  2&rai  variet  from  5  to  9  mile*. 
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pass  in  the  Salt  sea,  there  are  four  cavities  of  the  shape  of  a  large  water 
jar,  descending  a  hundred  thousand  Yojanas  ;  these  are  called  Patala 
Khand,  and  form  so  many  hella.  The  diameter  of  Jamhudwipa  is  rated 
at  a  hundred  thousand  Yojanas,  as  is  done  by  the  Brahmans,  but,  as  the 
Jains  have  only  two  seas  and  three  continents,  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  their  ground  in  the  race  of  absurd  exaggeration,  begun  with 
the  Brahmans,  to  have  a  second  Yojana,  which  they  make  1,600  Kos, 
making  the  diameter  of  Jamhudwipa  320  millions  of  miles.  The  width 
of  the  Salt  sea  encircling  it,  is  double  that  amount ;  Dhataki  Khanda,  the 
next  continent  albeit,  is  double  that  again;  the  freshwater  sea  double 
that;  and  the  last  continent,  Pushkara  Dwipa,  is  double  that,  or  16  lakhs 
of  sacred  Yojanas,  making  the  diameter  of  the  whole  terrestrial  circle  little 
shoit  of  two  thousand  miiliors  of  miles,  just  however  one  half  of 
the  computations  of  the  Bhagavat.  As  the  Bhagavat  is  the  latest  of 
all  the  Purans,  the  same  total  was  likely  formed  without  any  regard  to 
the  different  items,  to  get  beyond  the  Jains,  as  they  by  the  innovation 
of  the  sacred  Yojana  had  got  before  the  ancient  Brahmans.  Immense 
however  as  these  figures  are,  the  earth  in  which  we  live  and  the  system 
to  which  we  belong,  is  but  one  of  an  infinite  number  of  Chakravali,  which 
occupy  space.  The  Jains,  having  no  infinite  deity  or  soul  of  the  world, 
like  the  Brahmans,  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  human  mind,  as  far  as 
such  systems  can  satisfy,  by  an  infinite  universe.  Their  geographical 
scheme  was  at  first  apparently  not  very  complicated,  and  such  as  might 
satisfy  the  unscientific  minds  of  those  in  Upper  India,  who  had  heard  of  a 
Salt  sea  to  the  south,  and  of  mountains  and  vast  fresh  water  lakes  to 
the  north  of  the  Himalayas  ;  but  it  is  v^in  to  look  into  their  books  for 
any  definite  information  relative  to  any  distant  locality,  though  patient 
research  might,  from  this  source,  throw  some  ligTit  on  the  internal  Geo- 
graphy of  India. 


Art.  XI. — Desideratay  relative  to  Thibet  and  Central  Asia,  in 
a  series  of  questions,  proposed  by  the  Bombay  Branch  Asia-- 
tic  Society,  to  the  Members  of  the  Embassy  proceeding  to 
the  Frontiers  of  Chinese  Tartary. 

On  the  following  communication,  from  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  being  received  by  the  Bombay  Branch  Asiatic  Society« 
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a  draft  of  degidercUa,  relative  to  Thibet  and  Central  Asia,  was  made  and 
ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Elliot,  in  reply  to  his  letter ;  of  which  a 
copy  was  also  communicated  to  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society,  with 
a  request  to  know  if  its  Members  had  any  questions  to  propose  to  the 
Mission.  The  reply  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Geographical  Society^ 
containing  suggestions  on  certain  points,  to  which  the  attention  of  Mem* 
bers  of  the  Mission  might  be  usefully  directed,  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh.  The  latter,  in  reference  to  a 
paper  on  ancient  Beaches,  read  by  him  at  the  Oxford  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  sought  for  further  information  and  facts,  on  the  re- 
lative levels  of  sea  and  land  over  large  portions  of  the  Globe,  similar  to 
those  from  which  his  deductions  had  been  made.  The  Bombay  So«^iety, 
at  its  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  9th  September  1847,  resolved  that  both 
these  communications  should  be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Elliot;  and  the  deei' 
derata^  or  notes  of  information  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  Thibet  Mission, 
are  here  published  with  a  view  that  they  may  be  serviceable  to  the  re- 
aearches  of  future  travellers. 

Simla,  July  8M,  1847. 

Dear  Sir,— As  a  Mission  is  about  to  start  to  the  frontier  of  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  if  there  is  any  question  of  literary 
or  scientific  interest,  which  you  would  wish  its  Members  to  make  the  sub- 
|ect  of  their  investigation. 

A  Barometer  and  a  few  Magnetical  and  other  Philosophical  Instru- 
ments accompany  the  Mission,  which  will  consist  of  Captain  Cunning- 
ham, Dr.  T.  Thompson,  and  Lieutenant  Strachey ;  and  to  such  careful 
and  intelligent  observers  may  safely  be  entrusted  any  enquiry  your  learn- 
«d  Society  may  wish  them  to  prosecute. 

I  remain, 
To  Dear  Sir, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

Branch  Asiatic  Society,  (Signed)  H.  M.Elliot, 

Bombay.  Foreign  Secy,  to  the  Govt,  cf  India. 

The  letter  from  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India, 
now  submitted  to  the  Society,  not  informing  us  of  the  proposed  route  by 
which  Captain  Cunningham  and  the  Mission  intend  to  visit  the  frontiers 
<^  Chhieee  Tartary,  a  letter  has  been  accordmgly  written  to  Mr.  Elliot, 
Mqaesting  he  will  kindly  intimate  the  line  of  route  likely  to  be  followed. 
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In  order  to  prevent  delay,  and  in  anticipation  of  Mr.  Elliot's  reply,  the 
following  draft  of  a  series  of  questions,  on  the  Orograpki/,  Hydrogra* 
phy^  Ethnology^  and  Archaology  of  Central  Asia,  can  be  forwarded  to 
the  Members  of  the  Mission.      The  Society  have  reason    to  gratefully 
acknowledge  this  flattering  reference  made  to  it  by  order  of  the  Governor 
General,  and  ought  cheerfully  to  respond  to  this  call  by  sending  a  cata- 
logue of  desiderata^  on  various  points  of  investigation,  relative  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth  now  little  known,  but  of  great  interest;  such  being  con- 
nected, as  Humbolt  observes,  with  ideas   of  an  extraordinary   configura- 
tion of  the  surface,  and  being  as  it  were   the  cradle  of  those  primitive 
races  of  mankind,  which   have  successively  overspread   and  barbarized 
Europe. 

The  Mission  may  follow  either  the  Western  or  Eastern  route  to  the 
frontiers  of  Chinese  Tartary  ;  but  many  of  the  objects  deserving  of  at- 
tention, and  requiring  investigation,  would  of  course  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent, according  as  its  Members  selected  one  or  the  othe^  If  the  form- 
er. Captain  Cunningham  will  proceed  I  suppose  from  Kaslimir  to  Lei  or 
Ladak,  and  thence  going  along  the  banks  of  the  river  S/iayuk,  or  north- 
ern branch  of  the  Indus,  will  pass  the  Karakorum  mountains,  to  Yar- 
ghien  or  Yarkand,  Kashgar,  and  Hi  or  Gulja,  the  now  Head  Quarters 
of  the  Chinese  Military  Government,  to  which  are  subject  the  Mahome- 
dan  cities  of  Yarkand,  Kashgar,  Yengi-Hissar,  Aksu,  Hi,  Ooch-Tur-fan, 
Koneh-Tur-fan,  (or  Hami).  Gummi,  and  Lop.  If  he  intends  to  pursue 
the  latter,  he  will  penetrate  into  Eastern  Thibet,  by  the  pass  of  Tuklakoot, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Kailas,  or  will  follow  the  route  already  traversed 
by  Turner,  from  the  northeast  frontier  of  Bengal,  by  way  of  Muri- 
chom,  Tassisudon,  and  Dakka  Je-ung,  to  Teshoo-Loomboo  and  Lhassa, 
the  residence  of  the  Grand  Lama. 

Under  the  supposition  that  either  route  may  be  taken,  the  following 
are  some  of  the  questions  which  the  Society  propose  as  subjects  of  re- 
search for  Members  of  the  Mission. 

Orography  and  Hydrography. 

I. 

What  is  the  geognostical  structure  and  highest  elevation  of  the  Kuen* 
lun  mountain  range,  which  separates  Thibet  from  the  western  portion  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  including  the  territories  of  Yarkand  and  Kashgar  ? 
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The  Karakoruxn   mountains,  from  which  the   Shayuk  river  has  its 
source,  form  part  of  the  Kuenlun  range,  and  give  origin  also,  on  the  op- 
posite or  northern  declivity,  to  th?  rivers  Karakash,  and  Yarang^^Kash. 
These  being  joined  by  the  Serakol  river,  of  which  a  large  branch    flows 
from  the   Karakol  lake,  in  the  Bolor  Tagh  cross  range  of  mountains, 
become   then   the  river  of  Yarkand ;   which,  after  receiving*  two   chief 
streams  from  Khoten,  disembogues  itself,  on  the  eastward,    in  lake  Lop, 
considered  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  to  be  within  the  limits  of  £astern 
Turkistan.      The  intermediate  desert,  from  Kashgar  to  lake.    Lop,  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  anciently  occupied  by  the   Yaghar-Ghoz,  a  tribe  of 
Turkish  Nomades,  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Arab  Geographers,  and 
who  became  early  acquainted  with  the  use  of  letters  and  the  Aigure  Al- 
phabet, which  is  now  generally  used  both  among  the  Turhisli  and    3Ion- 
golian  tribes*   This  cotmtry,  formerly  designated  on  the  maps  as  Little 
JBtikharia,  and  more  correctly  known  as    Eastern  Turkistan,    is  now, 
without  much  attention  to  accuracy  or.  the  origin  of  its  tribes,  and    sim- 
ply from  having  become  subject  of  late  years  to  the  Chinese  Empire, 
reckoned  part  of  Chinese  Tartary. 

II. 

What  is  the  breadth  and  elevation  of  the  Bolor  Tagh  mountain  range, 
from  southwest  to  northeast,  at  that  part  forming  the  water-shed 
between  the  Sir-i  hoi  lake,  or  sources  of  the  Oxus  westward,  and  the 
Kara-kol  lake  eastward,  which  gives  origin  to  the  northern  branch  of 
the  Yarkand  river? 

The  Bolor  Tagh,  according  to  Humbolt,  is  that  mountain  range  parallel 
to  the  Meridian,  extending  from  32^°  north  to  43°,  which  intersects 
the  Himalaya,  the  Kuenlun,  and  the  Tien-shan,  to  the  parallel  of  45^° 
north,  and  to  the  extent  of  nearly  780  miles.  The  culminating  points  of 
the  Bolor,  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  chains  nearly  parallel,^  ars 
supposed  to  exceed  J  8,000  feet,  and  are  situated  between  33°  and  40° 
north.  Lieutenant  Wood,  who  reached  the  Sir-i-kol  lake  on  the  19th 
of  February  1838,  places  it  in  37°  27'  north,  and  73°  40'  east,  and 
estimates  its  elevation  to  be  1 .5,600  feet ;  above  which  the  surrounding 
mount&insi  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  rose  3,500  feet. 
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iti. 

What  are  the  iiatnes  df  the  passes,  and  nature  of  the  roads  running 
Across  the  Bolor  Tagh  mountains? 

Three  great  passes  are  supposed  to  croas  this  mountain  range. 
The  two  most  northerly  are  those  to  Kashgaf.  One  of  them,  in 
1557,  was  described  to  Jenkinson  as  a  journey  of  41  days  from 
Bokhara,  by  way  of  Tash-kand  and  Khojend,  along  the  banks  of  the 
8ihon,  or  Jaxartes.  The  same  route  appears  to  bave  been  followed,  in 
A.D.I  780,  by  a  Russian  Officer  named  Czernechef,  who  went  from 
Khojend  to  Kokan,  Morghilan,  Chihal-situn  or  Takhti-Suliman,  (now 
railed  Oosh,)  by  some  lead  mines  and  the  entrance  of  the  plains  east- 
ward, to  Kashgar.  Meer  Izzet  Ullah,  in  returning  from  Kashgar  to 
Kukan,  reversed  this  route,  having  followed  west  by  north  for  98 
hours  the  course  of  the  Kashgar  river,  for  northern  branch  of  the  Ya^ 
man-Yar^)  which  has  its  source  at  Koksu,  near  the  pass  called  Dar^ 
u?a2:a  2)a icon  Tc^e^,  or  valley  gate  of  Tezek.  Westward  of  this  are 
the  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Sir  ol*  Sihon,  Meer  Izzet  Ullah 
describes  the  road,  leading  from  the  top  of  this  pass,  to  be  at  first  west 
by  south  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  then  along  the  skirts  of  the  mountain 
Tezek  to  the  town  of  Irchelak,  for  a  distance  of  16  hours.  From  Irche- 
lak  a  road  is  said  to  lun  south  3  or  4  days  journey  to  the  Sir-i-kol  or 
northern  branch  of  the  Yarkand  river. 

The  second  pass  to  Kashgar  follows  the  course  of  the  Oxus,and  is  the 
same  as  that  called  in  Mr.  Elphinstone's  Kabul  the  pass  of  Chiltung: 
from  which  two  roads,  to  the  left  and  right,  lead  respectively  to  Kashgar 
and  Yarkand.  Instead  therefore  of  three  passes  by  which  the  traveller 
is  conducted  across  the  Bolor  Tagh  mountains,  or  rather  the  plateau  of 
Pamiry  there  are  mere  correctly  speaking  only  two;  of  which  the  first,  a- 
long  the  Oxus,  was  taken  by  Marco  Polo,  and  the  latter  by  Goez(  A.  D. 
1603).  This  has  been  more  recently  traced  in  part,  by  Lieutenant  Wood 
of  the  Indian  Navy,  who,  in  his  journey  to  the  sources  of  the  Oxus, 
describes  the  road,  from  the  latitude  of  Issar  37''  02'  10"  north,  as  run- 
ning along  the  stream  of  the  Oxus  by  the  Darah  or  valley  of  the  Sir-i- 
kol,  which  is  divided,  at  Issar,  from  the  Darah  of  Mastuch,  conducting  the 
traveller  into  the  district  of  Chitral.     . 

Marco  Polo  proceeded  from  Balkh  to  Taikan  or  Tailkan,  thence  as- 
cended the  mountain  region  of  Balashan  (  Badakshan  ; )  appears  to  have 
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crossed  the  Tokeba  or  ri?er  of  Faizabad,  and  to  have  then  followed  the 
coarse  of  the  Oxus  to  the  elevated  plain  of  Pamir;  across  which  he 
journeyed  for  12  days,  before  arriving  at  the  region  of  Beloro,  (  Belor- 
Tagh),  consisting  of  vast  mountains  with  intermediate  valleys;  and 
thence,  proceeded  to  Kashgar  and  Yarkand.  Gocz  also  travelled  for 
20  days  in  a  narrow  track,  overhanging  the  Oxus,  before  arriving  at 
Sarchil,  (Sarikol) ;  and  from  thence  went  in  two  days  to  that  part  of  th* 
mountains  covered  with  perpetudl  snow.  He  was  then  six  days  in  cross* 
ing  the  southern  portion  of  the  plateau  of  Pamir,  and  was  twenty  days 
more  in  travelling  to  Yarkand  by  a  very  bad  road.  The  Geography  of 
these  parts  requires  further  elucidation  as  to  the  number  of  passes  which 
lead  in  various  directions.  We  have  also  as  yet  only  approximations  o^ 
the  mean  height  of  the  pl<Ueaux  of  Ladak  and  the  three  Thibets. 

IV. 

What  is  the  nature  and  length  of  the  road  said  to  lead  across  the 
mountains  which  separate  the  district  of  Rodokh,  in  Nari  or  Westem 
Thibet,  from  the  district  of  Khoten  in  Eastern  Turkistan  X 

Thibet  is  the  vast  and  mountainous  tract  of  country  between  78^  and 
98®  east  longitude,  from  Greenwich,  and  27*^  OS*'  north  latitude,  inclu- 
sive of  Beltistan  (or  Little  Thibet,  )  to  the  frontier  of  China  eastwardr 
where  its  southeast  boundary  Id  little  known,  and  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
habited by  numerous  Nomade  hordes,  speaking  corrupt  dialects  of  the 
Thibetan  language.  Nari,  or  Western  Thibet,  has,  through  the  investi- 
gations of  Gerard,  Moorcroft,  and  others,  become  more  familiar  to  us, 
though  there  be  much  still  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  travellers.  An  extensive  trade  was  formerly  carried  on  between 
Khoten,  (now  Elohi,)  and  Hmdoostan  ;  and  a  royal  road  from  Gardokh 
and  Rodokh,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Nari,  is  said  to  have  led  to  Khoten 
and  other  districts  of  Eastern  Turkistan ;  but  the  present  state  of  the 
route,and  the  direction  of  the  mountains  over  which  it  passes,  are  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  Mission,  as  being  little  known  at  present,  Hum- 
bolt  thinks  that  the  water-shed,  which  here,  to  the  eastward  of  the  sa- 
cred lakes  Manasa  and  Rawana-hrada^  separates  the  sources  of  the  In- 
dus, the  Sutlej,  and  the  Dzangbo-tchou,  is  nearly  79®  85' of  east  Ion* 
gitude  from  Paris,  and  in  north'  latitude  about  81®  56'.  It  must  be 
considerably  more  to  the  eastward,  however,  as  this  is  nearly  the  correct 
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^BitioQ  of  the  high  ridge,  which,  running  from  northeast  to  southwest* 
^parates  the  vallies  of  the  Indus  and  SuUej. 


What  is  the  highest  elevation  of  the  Kantesi  or  Kailas  peak  of  the 
Himalaya  range,  which  gives  origin  to  the  branches  of  the  Sinh-kha- 
bab  river,  or  southeast  branch  of  the  Indus,  and  divides  its  source  from 
those  of  the  Sutlej,  and  the  Yaroo  Saupoo  river,  supported  to  have  its 
source  in  the  same  lofty  mountain  range  ? 

The  peak  called  in  Thibetan  Tese,  and  Kailasa  in  Sanskrit,  situated 
«bout  81®  east  longitude  and  31®  north  latitude,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
mutual  boundary  of  Western  and  Middle  Thibet,  the  last  of  which  is  ge- 
nerally called  Pot  and  U-tsang,  the  capitals  of  which  are  Lhassa  and 
ZhikaUe.  Eastern  Thibet  or  Kham-ytdy  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
countries  of  the  Turks  and  Mongols,  called  by  the  Thibetans  Hor  and 
Sohpo.  The  greater  number  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  this  part  of  Thibet, 
seem  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Mongolian  than  the  Turkish  races  of  men. 
The  determination  of  this  question  as  to  the  highest  elevation  of  the 
Kailasa  peak,  with  the  elevation  and  direction  also  of  other  mountain 
ranges,  which  divide  Thibet  into  various  districts,  is  a  subject  requiring 
elnddation. 

VL 

Is  the  Yaroo  Sanpoo,  the  great  river  of  Southeastern  Thibet,  the 
«ame  as  the  Irawaddi  or  Ava  river,  as  supposed  by  D*Anville  and  Klap- 
roth;  or  is  it  the  Brahmaputra,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Major 
Rennell? 

Hnmbolt  expresses  himself  doubtingly  of  the  indenti£cation  of  the 
Yaroo  Sanpoo,  or  Dzangbo-tchou,  with  the  Brahmaputra ;  and  though  the 
probabilities  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  Major  Renneirs  opinion,  as  opposed 
to  that  of  Klaproth,  the  subject  of  this  question  is  a  yet  undecided  point. 

VII. 

What  are  the  traces  of  ancient  Volcanic  revolutions  throughout  the 
region  of  Central  Asia,  and  are  the  fossil  bones  of  the  elephant  and  rhi- 
noceros found  here  as  in  Siberia? 

Three  eminent  Russian  Mathematicians,  Messrs.  Tuss,  Savitch,  and 
•and  Sableri  have,  by  independent  trigonometrical  leveliings,  determined 
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the  long  pending  geographical  question  of  the  depression  of  the  Caspian, 
which  is  now  ascertained  to  be  only  83,  6  English  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean.  This  seems  rather  unfavorable  to 
the  soundness  of  Humboli's  opinion,  that  this  inland  sea  may  be  consider- 
ed, in  a  Geological  point  of  view,  as  a  great  Crater,  connected  with  the 
volcanic  elevation  of  the  plateau  of  Persia,  and  the  chain  of  Hindukush  ; 
ifnot  with  the  up-heavement  of  that  which  is  vaguely  and  incorrectly 
named  the  plateau  of  Central  Asia.  We  are  but  slightly  informed  of 
the  state  of  ancient  volcanoes,  and  others  lately  in  a  state  of  activity, 
which  have  been  met  with  in  this  great  country ;  and  the  tracts  of  volcanic 
territory,  including  the  mountains  of  Peshan,  Houtcheou,  Ouroumptsi, 
Kobok,  and  Aral-toube,  and  others  not  yet  brought  to  notice,  require  to 
be  better  described  and  known. 

VIII. 

Do  the  rivers  or  mountains  of  Thibet  furnish  gold,  and  what  are  the 
other  mineral  productions  of  the  country  ? 

In  Western  Thibet,  the  mountains  near  Gardokh,  or  Gortope,  are  said 
to  be  rich  in  gold  and  mineral  matter ;  and  the  sandy  beds  of  several  of 
the  rivers  of  the  country  are  known  to  contain  grains  of  gold,  which  is 
also  said  to  be  disseminated,  and  in  masses,  through  the  quartz  zxl^  other 
rocks  of  this  country.  Mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper,  are  also  said  to 
occur,  along  with  mines  of  mercury,  the  ore  being  cinnabar:  all  of  whicii 
subjects  will  of  course  claim  the  attention  of  the  Mission. 

IX. 

Does  any  great  river  flow  out  of  lake  M&nasarowar  ? 

Geographers  are  yet  sceptical  of  the  result  of  Mr.  Moorcroft's  exami- 
nation of  this  lake,  that  no  streams  of  any  consequence,  and  none  what« 
ever  on  the  northern,  western ,  or  southern  sides,  issue  out  of  Mana- 
sarowar.  Further  evidence  is  wanting  to  decide  the  correctness  of 
Moorcroft's  opinion. 


It  there  a  mountain  chain  on  the  Northern  frontier  of  Eastern  Thibet, 
running  parallel  to  the  Yaroo  Sanpoo  river ;  or  are  the  mountains  in  this 
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quarter  detached  groups,  admitting  the  highland  of  Eastern  Thibet  to  pass 
gradually  into  the  plateau  and  desert  of  Central  Asia,  possessed  by  the 
Kalmuks  and  Monguls  ? 

The  country,  on  the  north  and  east,  intervening  between  Thibet  and 
the  edge  of  the  great  sandy  desert  of  Shamo  and  Kobty  is  only  known 
to. us  by  vague  report.  From  the  prevalence  however  of  lakes  in  these 
tracts,  and  the  reputed  origin  of  rivers  of  magnitude,  such  as  the  Hoang« 
Ho,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  Eastern  sea,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
a  bifurcation  of  the  Kuenlun  range  takes  place  far  to  the  East,  running 
along  the  southern  edge  of  the  desert,  and  that  a  hilly  tract  of  country 
divides  Thibet  from  the  Great  Desett. 

XI. 

If  there  be  a  mountain  chain  on  the  Northern  frontier  of  Thibet,  is  it 
a  continuation  of  the  Kuenlun  range,  or  an  extension  of  the  Kantesi  and 
Kailasa  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  ? 

This  question  naturally  follows  from  the  former,  with  a  view  that  a 
definite  account  of  the  system  of  mountain  ranges,  in  these  parts,  may  be 
obtained  for  Geography :  for  our  present  maps  of  the  country  are  charac- 
terized by  a  blissful  ignorance  of  this  matter,  and  Humbolt  distinguishes 
the  tract  as  Terra  Incognita. 

Ethnology  and  Archaeology. 

XII. 

What  are  the  differencies  of  Ethnological  physical  character  and  fea- 
tures between  the  Thibetan  tribes  of  Ladak  and  Lhassa,  and  is  there  any 
reason  for  believing  that  the  people  of  Nari,  orWestern  Thibet,  belong  to 
the  Turkish  race,  or  that  the  Thibetans  proper,  and  Bhutias,  are  of  the 
Mongolian  family  ? 

The  Thibetans  appear,  as  far  as  we  may  learn  from  their  language  and 
history,  to  be  of  mixed  origin.  The  Western,  or  those  of  Laduk,  are 
the  descendants  of  the  YeutcJii^  Indo- Scythians j  or  SakaSt  incorporat- 
ed with  the  Turkish  tribes  of  the  Etioung-Nou  ;  and  the  Eastern  Thibe- 
tans, or  those  of  U-tsang  and  JCham't/ul,  are  said  to  have  sprung  from 
the  Khiang,  a  yet  wandering  horde  of  savages  in  the  fourth  century  of 
the  Christian  era;  who,  on  being  united  with  the  Thou/an  about  A.  D. 
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632,  became  an  united  people,  and  on  adopting  the  Bauddha  religion 
with  its  Sanskrit  literature,  soon  after  became  conspicuous  among  the 
nations  of  Central  Asia.  If  this  opinion  of  the  mixed  origin  of  the  Thi- 
betans be  true,  it  will  probably  be  supported  by  the  affinities  of  the  Thi- 
betan language  being  found  cognate  with  the  dialects  of  Turkistan  and 
Kashmir,  an  opinion  by  the  way  which  has  in  some  measure  received 
the  sanction  of  Professor  Horace  Wilson.  Such  affinities  can,  howerer, 
only  be  looked  for  from  a  comparison  of  the  Jaghatai  Turki  with  the 
several  dialects  of  Thibet* 

XIII. 

In  what  respect  does  the  Jaghatai  Turki,  spoken  at  Tarkand  and 
Kashgar,  differ  from  the  modern  dialect  of  the  same  language  now  in  use 
at  Constantinople  ? 

The  modern  OstnanH,  spr.ken  at  Constantinople,  is  a  very  mixed  dia- 
Ject,  which  has  adopted  many  Arabic  and  Persian  words,  with  a  large 
proportion  also  of  Greek  and  Italian ;  while  the  Jaghatai  Turkic  in  use 
among  the  Usbeks  and  the  tribes  of  Khwarism,  is  a  more  pure  and  ori- 
ginal language,  of  which  the  grammatical  peculiarities  and  affinities  have 
not,  as  far  as  I  know,  bren  made  the  subject  of  investigation  by  any 
modern  Philologist.  The  Jaghatai  Literature  is  said  to  be  rich  in  works 
of  Historical  interest;  of  which  those  best  known  to  us  are  the  import- 
ant histories  of  the  Mongols  by  Rashid-ad-din,  and  of  Jhengiz  Khan  by 
the  Wazir  Ala-ad-din  ;  taken  it  is  said  from  earlier  Annals,  written  in  the 
language  of  the  Ouigours. 

XIV. 

What  are  the  affinities  of  th )  Thibetan  dialects,  spoken  by  the  Broh' 
pa,  or  Hor-pa^  (remnants  of  supposed  ancient  Turkish  tribes,  living  ia 
the  deserts  north  west  of  Lhassa)  with  the  dialects  of  the  two  Turkish 
tribes  of  Ushek  and  Khirgis  f 

A  more  extensive  comparison  than  has  yet  been  made  of  these  dialects 
is  requisite  before  an  opinion  can  be  formed  of  how  far  Thibetan,  and 
particularly  its  Western  dialects,  have  any  cognate  affinities  with  the  Tur- 
kish language. 

XV. 

Is  there  ipy  good  foundation  for  the  opinion  of  Klaproth  that  the 
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Usbeks  are  the  remains  of  the  Ouigours  or  Aigures  ?  And  is  there  tiny 
tradition  among  them  as  to  the  period  when  the  Ouigour  alphabet,  (known 
to  be  of  Syrian  origin,)  was  adopted  by  them  ? 

According  to  Remusat  and  Klaproth  the  most  ancient  Turkish  people, 
of  which  history  makes  mention,  are  the  Hiong-nou,  who  possessed  the 
original  country  of  the  Mongols,  and  were  the  ancestors  of  all  the  Tur- 
kish tribes.  Among  these  the  Thou-khiou^  or  Turks  of  the  Altai,  haT- 
ing  obtained  the  superiority,  and  founded  a  vast  Empire,  about  A.  D. 
552,  assumed  the  national  designation  of  Thou-men,  from  their  first  suc- 
cessful leader,  who  took  to  himself  the  title  of  Il-kharif  or  as  written  in 
Greek  letters,  on  that  seriei  of  coins  belonging  to  him,  Aloukeno  ,  an  ap- 
parent Syriac  title  derived  from  Aloho  deity  —  and  Kahin,  priest  or  di- 
viner. It  is  just  possible  that  the  latter  part  of  the  word  keno  may  be 
meant  for  the  Tartar  word  Ken  or  Katit  signifying  the  sun;  and  this 
supposition  becomes  more  probable  from  our  finding,  on  the  reverse  of 
these  coins,  the  word  AOH  io§hf  with  symbols  of  the  fire  worship;  which 
seems  to  be  either  the  Anamese  word  iua  signifying  fire,  or  the  Thibe- 
tan La  or  Lawa^  the  appellation  for  the  mo3n.  The  coins  to  which  re« 
ference  is  here  made  w»ll  le  found  in  Prinsep's  Journal  vol.  v.  pi.  ii, 
^g,  17  and  pi.  xlvi,  fig.  12.  The  Il-khan  Thou-men  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ishi'hhany  who  transmitted  his  kingdom  to  his  brother,  called  by 
the  Chinese  THtheoupou-li  Khan,  who  reigned  under  the  title  of  Mou' 
kan  Khan,  and  is  called  by  the  Byzantine  Authors  Diza-boul,  to  whom 
Justin  the  II,  in  A.  D.  569,  sent  his  Ambassador  Zemarkh.  From  this 
embassy  we  become  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  this  nation  of  Turks 
having,  at  this  early  period,  adopted  the  Ouigour  Alphabet,  in  which  were 
written  the  letters  of  congratulation  to  the  Emperor,  who  had  them  ex- 
plained to  him,  from  the  Scythian  language  and  writing,  by  means  of  an 
Interpreter.  (Corpus  Scriptorum  Historise  Byzantinae  e  excerpta  e  Me- 
nandri  Historia  fol.  296).  The  whole  of  the  Indo-Scythian  coins,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Kenorano,  belong  in  all  probability  to  this  very  ilfou- 
kan  Khan,  called  Ken-khan  by  the  Persian  Historians  of  the  Turks. 
The  Thou-men  Turks,  being  occupied  with  constant  wars  with  the  pow- 
erful Chinese  dynasty  of  Thang,  became  greatly  weakened  and  divided 
among  themselves,  so  as  to  give  the  Si-t/an-tho  and  the  Hoei-he  an  op- 
portunity of  completely  destroying  their  power  about  A.  D.  744,  and  of 
founding  a  new  Empire  on  their  ruin.     The  language  of  the  latter  bat 
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been  declared  to  be  ths  Oriental  Turkish,  or  Jaghatai  dialect,  spoken  in 
the  greatest  purity  by  the  Usbeks,  who  appear  to  be  the  descendants  of 
Iloei'he,  and  to  have  established  themselves  as  Nomades  in  Khiva, 
Ferghana,  and  Kokan,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centurj. 

XVI. 

On  the  Indo-Scythian  Coins  of  Kenorano  there  are  apparently  cor- 
rupted Syrian  titles  written  in  Greek  letters,  and  as  the  Nestorians  had 
established  themselves  at  Merv- Shah-jehan  in  A.  D.  410,  and  had 
penetrated  into  Tartary  so  early  as  A.  D.  636,  is  there  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  Thoii-men  Turks  obtained  the  Ouigour  alphabet  from 
these  (-hristian  sectaries  along  with  the  name  of  Ouigour  ? 

The  appellation  Ouigour  is  by  the  Persians  more  correctly    written 
j^l ,   Aighur  or  Ighiir;  and  has  like  the  alphabet  I  think   a  Syriac 
or    Nestorian    origin. — This   will  probably    be  found  in  the  Hebrew 
Agur^    which   Gesenius   thinks  may,   like   the    word    Koheleth,    ^xg- 
nify   one  of  the  assembly  of  wise  men;  a  most  appropriate   appellation 
certainly  for  those  who  had  introduced  a  knowledge  of  letters  and  writ- 
ing among  the  rude  savage  tribes   of  Turkish  and  Tartar  Nomades. 
This    derivation    too    seems  more   probable,   as    the  Chaldee  Igartik 
signifies  a  Royal  epistle  or  edict,  sent  by  a   public   Courier  and  the 
same  word  nummated  in  Persian  »jKJ|    Angarah,  signifyirig  a  narra* 
tive  of  facts  or  journal. 

XVII. 

Does  the  larguage  of  Thibet  approach  in  Syntax  and  Grammatical 
form  the  dialects  of  the  Mongol  hordes,  and  of  others  inhabiting  the 
country  and  belonging  to  tl.e  Indo-Chinese  race;  or  does  this  language 
constitute  a  distinct  class  from  either  the  Turkish,  Mongol,  or  Chinese 
branches  ? 

XVIIL 

At  what  period  of  the  Christian  era  did  the  Sangayanas,  or  Bauddha 
Missions,  from  India  to  Thibet  and  Eastern  Turkistan,  carry  with  them 
into  these  countries  the  Prakrit  alphabet  of  the  Indian  Cave  Temples,  a- 
long  with  the  religion  and  literature  of  the  people  who  formed  them  ? 
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The  Chronicle  of  Thibet  relates  that  the  Bauddha  religion  was  intro- 
duced into  that  country  A.  D.  60,  and  that  some  of  the  most  important 
Missions  from  India  which  established  the  national  belief,  took  place  in 
A.  D.  225.  Monsieur  Remusat  has  endeavoured  to  shew  that  though 
this  may  be  generally  true  of  the  people  of  Navi  or  Western  Thibet, 
Ladak,  and  Eastern  Turkistan,  it  is  not  so  of  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion, particularly  the  inhabitants  of  tie  eastern  districts  of  Thibet,  who 
reniained  in  a  state  of  ignorance  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  centu- 
ry of  our  era,  when  the  principles  of  Buddhism,  eliminated  and  discus- 
sed in  Sanskrit,  appear  to  have  been  introduced  from  India« 

XIX. 

When  was  the  religion  of  Bhuddha  introduced  into  the  district  of 
Khoten,  north  of  the  Kuenlun;  and  what  is  the  present  state  of  the 
priests  and  followers  of  this  faith,  who  are  said  to  be  numerous  in  that 
country  ? 

M.  Abul  Remusat  acquaints  us  with  the  important  discovery  that  the 
language  spoken  at  Khoten,  before  the  Christian  era,  was  Sanskrit,  or  at 
least  Prakrit,  a  colloquial  dialect  of  that  learned  tongue,  and  called  Fan 
in  the  Chinese  historical  accounts.  It  was  at  least  a  dialect  of  the  Arian 
family  of  langu'iges,  spoken  by  the  Sacce  of  Casta  or  Kashgar,  and  of 
Bylta  or  Little  Thibet*  The  known  existence  of  a  colloquial  medium  of 
intercourse  belonging  to  the  Sanskrit  class  of  languages  tends  to  confirm 
Masudts  narrative,  that  Naosherwan  the  Great,  after  having  killed  the 
king  Akhshawan,  carried  into  Persia  the  original  of  the  Kalila  Damna. 
It  has  been  already  said,  in  the  previous  question,  that  the  Bauddha  reli- 
gion was  introduced  into  the  country  about  A.  D.  60;  but  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  alphabet  in  which  the  Thibetan  dialect  was  then 
written,  a  modification  doubtless  of  the  Indian-Cjjve  alpTiabet,  had  been 
used  in  these  countries  at  least  60  years  B.  C. 

XX. 

If  there  be  any  ancient  books  of  the  Bauddha  religion  met  with  in 
Khoten,  what  are  the  language  and  character  in  which  they  are  written  ? 

12 
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XXI. 

Are  there  any  works  of  value*  written  in  the  Ouigour  alphabet  or  in 
Jaghatai  Turkic  relative  to  the  history  of  the  country  to  be  met  with 
li  Eastern  Turkistan  ? 

XXIL 

Are  there  any  sculptured  stones  or  inscriptions  in  an  unknown  char- 
acter and  of  supposed  ancient  date,  to  be  met  with  in  the  countries  of 
Thibet  and  Eastern  Turkistan  ? 

XXIIL 

Do  an  J  ancient  tumuli,  like  the  topes  of  Afghanistan- and  the  Fanjaub 
exist  in  these  countries,  and  have  any  instruments  of  iron,  or  vessels  of 
gold  and  silver  ever  been  found  in  them  ? 

Since  the  draft  of  these  questions  was  drawn  up,  another  commiinica- 
tion  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Elliot  informing  the  Society  that  the 
precise  route,  taken  by  the  Mission  from  India,  will  be  along  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Sutlej  near  its  origin;  on  which  they  will  come 
after  passing  by  the  NiH  Ghat,  over  the  high  southern  ranges  of  the  Hi- 
malaya mountains,  at  an  elevation  ef  J  4,544  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Ocean,  and  about  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude  and  80°  of  east  lon- 
gitude from  Greenwich.     They  will  then  proceed  across  the  Sutlej  valley 
to  the  junction  of  its   eastern  branch  (the  river  of  Lan-zing  )  with  the 
SpiH  river,  which  is  here  flowing  from  the  northward; and  will  thence 
proceed  by  the  Panj  kang  lake  to  the  pass  ^the  Karakorum  mountains, 
over  which  a  road  leads  to  Yarkand ;  or  they  will  follow  the  pass  across 
the  mountains  from  Rodokh  to  Khoten,  where  they  are  desired  to  winter^ 
if  possible ;  but  if  not  so,  they  are  to  remain  at  Rodokh,  on  this  side  of 
the  Kuenlun,  or  go  on  to  Yarkand  on  the  other.     As  soon  as  the  sea- 
son will  admit  of  travelling.  Captain  Cunningham  is  to  explore  the  coarse 
of  the  Indus  to  Gilghit,  and  thence  through  the    Terra  Incognita  of 
the   Dardu  country ;  and  Lieut.  Strachey  will  pass  on  through  the  dis- 
trict eastward  of  the  Sin-kha-hah  river,or  eastern  branch  of  the  Indus  to 
Gardokh  and  the  Manasaravaa  lake,  to  which  place  he  penetrated  last 
year  from  Kamaon  over  the  Himalayas.     He  may  then  follow  the  route 
into  Eastern  Thibet  by  the  La  Ganskiel  pass>  and  is  directed  to  explore 
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from  thence  the'course  of  the  Sanpu,  ascertaiaing  \vhether  it  be  the  river 
of  Ava,  or  the  Dihung,  which  falls  into  the  Bramahputra.  Dr.  Thomp* 
son  is  to  investigate  all  the  mineral  treasures  of  our  northern  frontier. 
They  are  provided  with  Baronoeters,  Thermometers,  Sextants,  Altitude 
and  Azimuth  Circles,  Magnetical  Instruments,  ^nd  with  whatever  is -in 
fact  necessary  for  the  extension  of  Geographicalknowledge  and  the  do* 
main  of  science.  The  Members  are  prohibited  from  going  into  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  of  those  acci- 
dents befalling  to  the  Mission,  such  as  have  already  happened  to  those 
who  preceded  them  in  the  iield  of  exploration.  The  following  may  be 
proposed  as  general  questions. 

General  Questions. 

XXIV. 

What  is  the  present  state  of  the  trade  between  Kashmir  and  Yarkand  ? 
and  what  is  the  annual  amount  of  the  Ambar  or  pure  silver,  the  wool  of 
the  shawl  goat,  tea,  and  silk,  brought  in  exchange  for  shawls,  white  piece 
goods  and  leather? 

XXV. 

What  is  the  Revenue  of  Klioten,  and  the  state  of  the  traffic  between 
it  and  Yarkand  ? 

A  considerable  annual  amount  of  Mahomedan  prayer  silk  clothes,  sa- 
tin paper,  gold  duet,  raisins,  and  other  things,  are  exported  to  Yarkand 
for  copper-pots  and  leather. 

XXVI- 

Is  there  any  export  of  broad  cloth,  brocades  and  copper,  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  China,  or  to  the  Khanate  of  Kohan^  in  return  for  tea,  China 
ware,  rhubarb,  and  salammoniac? 

XXVII. 

What  is  the  present  amount  of  the  transit  trade  of  Eastern  Thibet,  by 
ihe  La  Gauskiel  pass,  to  Ladak  and  the  Panjaub. 

Large  quantities  of  impure  borax,  shawl  wool,  gold  and  silver,  ate 
said  to  be  brought  by  this  route  from  China  and  Thibet. 
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Art.  XII. — Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Major  General 
Vans  Kennedy. — By  James  Bird,  Esq. 

The  late  Major  General  Vans  Kennedy  was  the  scion  of  an    ancient 
family  long  resident  in  Ayrshire  in    Scotland,  and  connected   with   the 
noble  house  of  Cassilis  (or  Ailsa),  a  branch  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
chief  of  the  race  of  Kennedy's,  who  came  originally  from    Carrick,   of 
which  they  afterwards  were  the  Earls.      Many    of   his   family    greatly 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  early  wars  both  of  France  and  Scot- 
land, where  they  obtained   high  honors.      The  subject  of  the   present 
memoir  therefore  naturally  and  proudly  thought   that   <*  no    ignoble 
blood  flowed  in  his  veins/'  and  would  occasionally  say  that  <^  one  would 
rather  be  the  child  of  some  body  than  of  no  body".     He  was  well  pleas- 
ed also  to  remember  that  he  was  of  a  stock  connected  on  his  father's 
side,   with  the  Earls  of  Eglintoun  and  Dumfries,  and  on   his  mother's 
aide,  with  the  Marquis  of  Annandale;  and  that  while  three  descents  in 
the  days  of  Chivalry  made  a  gentleman,  he  himself  could  number  sev- 
en till  his  distinct  genealogy  became  lost  among  the  Lairds  of  Bar- 
gany. 

The  General's  immediate  progenitors,  though  less  noble,  were  not 
however  less  respectable  than  the  more  remote  part  of  his  ancestry. 
His  grandfather,  a  younger  brother  of  the  House  of  Ben  nan,  a  man 
of  high  character,  made  a  considerable  fortune  by  the  sale  of  cattle,  I 
which  were  bred  by  himself,  and  by  assisting  country  gentlemen  in  the 
management  of  their  affairs.  Through  this  he  was  enabled  to  pur- 
chase the  estate  of  Pinmore  in  Ayrshire,  which  he  left  to  his  eldest 
son  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  father  of  the  General  and  of  Miss  Grace  Ken- 
nedy the  Authoress  of  DanallaUy  Father  Clement^  and  other  deserv- 
edly popular  works. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  to  whom  the  estate  of  Pinmore  desended  and  the  fa- 
ther of  the  two  children  mentioned,  who  were  destined  to  attain  cele-  ' 
brity  in  the  literary  world,  was  himself  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  ' 
acquirements,  and  brilliant  conversation,  but  of  peculiarly  retired  habits,  I 
and  of  great  negligence  in  his  affairs;  his  wife  was  Miss  Vans  Agnew,  I 
the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Vans  of  Barnbarrock,  in  the  county  of  I 
Wigton,  who,  having  married  his  cousin  the  heiress  of  Agnew,  became      | 
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the  representative  of  that  family  and  assumed  its  name.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy, remarkable  for  general  information  and  for  sincere  and  genuine 
piety,  lived  in  the  utmost  seclusion  at  Pin  more,  until  she  had  become 
the  mother  of  ten  children,  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  Soon  after  this, 
Mr.  Kennedy's  afifairs  becoming  embarrassed  by  the  failure  of  the  Ayr 
Bank,  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  property  and  move  with  his  family  to 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  the  year  1790,  leaving  his  admirable  wife  with  the  responsi- 
ble charge  of  her  five  sons,  three  of  whom  were  afterwards  educated  to 
professions  in  which  they  appear  to  have  given  promise  of  future 
eminence,  but  died  early,  a  fourth  died  when  a  child,  and  Vans,  the 
youngest,  was  left  (the  representative  of  the  family)  with  Bwe  sisters, 
who  afterwards  evinced  intellectual  superiority  by  various  publications. 
Two  years  previous  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  removal  to  Edinburgh,  his  son 
Vans  was  born  (1784),  and  after  having  been  educated  in  the  Edin- 
burgh classes,  was  sent  when  twelve  years  of  age  to  England,  where  he 
attended  Dr.  Dupre's  Academy  at  Berkhamstead,  along  with  his  cous- 
ins, the  sons  of  Robert  Vans  Agnew.  Here  he  soon  gave  proofs  of 
his  studious  disposition  and  ready  apprehension,  and  having  been  soon 
after  removed  to  Dr.  Powell's  establishment  at  Monmouth,  made  such 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies  there,  that  Dr.  Powell  told  his  uncle  he 
would  be  happy  if  he  had  an  usher  in  his  school  so  well  qualified 
as  young  Kennedy.  So  much  at  this  time  was  he  attached  to  books 
and  yet  so  indolently  disposed,  that  Dr.  Powell  had  great  difficulty  in 
making  him  join  his  companions  at  play  to  take  the  exercise  necessary 
for  preserving  his  health;  still,  though  in  general  averse  to  join  in  the 
recreations  of  the  other  boys,  he  would  sometimes  exert  himself  in 
performing  feats  of  strength,  which  however,  were  accomplished  so 
awkwardly  that  they  frequently  excited  the  ridicule  of  his  companions. 
Naturally  of  studious  habits  with  an  irritable  temper  he  was  not  gene- 
rally liked,  though  a  favorite  with  many  by  whom  he  was  found  warm- 
hearted and  amusing.  The  desire  of  distinction  through  the  acquire- 
ment of  languages  formed  his  ruling  passion,  so  much  so  that  even 
his  holidays  were  devoted  to  attaining  a  proficiency  in  French  and 
Italian,  and  having  but  little  facility  in  pronunciation  for  acquiring 
the  colloquial  parte,  his  chief  attention  was  directed  to  their  grammati- 
cal construction  and  philological  peculiarities. 
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On  the  completion  of  his  fourteenth   year,  having  hopes    oF   an  ap- 
pointment for  India,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  spend  the  last  twelve 
months  of  his  stay  in  Britain  with  his  mother  and  sisters.      While  with 
them,  he  still  continued  zealously  to  ]Tosecute  his  studies,  and   having 
through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Crawford  Bruce,  (a  lady  much  attached 
to  his  mother)  obtained  a  cadet  ship,  he  sailed  for   Bombay    in     1800, 
where,  on  his  arrival,  he  immediately  entered  upon   the   distinguish- 
ed literary  career  destined  for  him  to  pursue.     Soon  after   reaching 
Bombay  he  was  employed  with  his  Corps,   ^the    1st    Battalion   Snd 
Grenadiers)  in  a  campaign  against  the  people  of  JVIalabar  and  Cottiote, 
where  he  was  wounded  in  th?  neck,  and  ever  afterwards  suffered  irom 
the  effects  of  that  injury.     The  liature  of  the  service  in  which  he  was 
then  engaged  and  the   want  of  books  prevented  his  following   the 
natural  bent  of  his  inclinations  to  the  extent  that  he  wished,  but  un- 
favorably even  as  he   was  then  situated,  he  continued  to  devote  \a% 
leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  East 
and,  as  it  appears,  acquired  a  vernacular  knowledge  of  Malaydliniy  the 
dialect  of  the  province  in  which  he  was  serving. 

On  returning  from  fhe  Malabar  Coast,  Lieut.  Kennedy  was   sent  tm 
the  Dekhan,  where  in  January  1807,  he  was  appointed  Persian    Inter- 
preter to  Col.  Wallace,  then    Commanding  the   Peshwa's   Subsidiary 
Force  at  iSeroor,  and  though  little  acquainted  at  this  time  with  the  P«r- 
sian  language,  he  soon  acquired   such  a  proficiency  in  reading   it  as 
well  as  Aralic,  that  he  is  said  to  have  translated  with  wonderful  fluency 
the  Persian  Shikastah  letters,  written  to  his  Superior  from  the  Na- 
tive Courts  and  by  the  Jaghird^rs  of  the  country.     At   this   period, 
dol.  Close,  who  was  Political  Agent  at  the  Peshwa's  Court  and  re- 
;sided  at    the  Sangam  near    Poona,  was  particularly   fond    of  having 
Vans  Kennedy  at  the  Residency,  and  of  discussing  metaphysical  ques- 
:tions  with  him.     Lieut  Frissell,  a  nephew  of  Col.  Wilks,  another  young 
man  of  much  promise  in   those  days,   used  to  join  in  these  colloquies. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  frequently  spoke  with   the  greatest  respect  of 
Col.  Close'tf  powers  of  argument,  and  of  the  ingenuity  and  indomitable 
hardihood  of  Kennedy.      It  is  besides  no  insignificant  testimony  to  Gen. 
^then  Lieut.)  Kennedy's  talents  and  literary  acquirements  to  state,  that 
the  Hon'ble  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  who  succeeded  Col.  Close,   de- 
clared that  at  that  time  he  knew  no  man  with  more  varied  and  extensive 
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Ifearning  than  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir.  He  had  not  merely 
gleaned  superficially  from  the  authors  he  had  studied,  but  had  perused 
their  works  thoroughly  and  critically.  He  had  read,  for  instance,  all 
Firdausi^  several  of  the  Puranas,  and  many  others  works  of  antiquity. 
In  study  he  was  indeed  indefatigable,  and  spared  no  expense  on  books, 
MSS.  and  Moonshis,  while  during  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  is  said 
to  have  read  for  sixteen  hours  a  day.  He  received  no  visitors  and 
rarely  went  out,  so  that  his  presence  in  public  was  regarded  with  as- 
tonishment and  curiosity.  While  he  continued  Persian  Interpreter  of 
the  Seroor  Subsidiary  Force  under  four  successive  Commanding  Officers, 
he  was  occasionally  nominated  to  the  duties  of  Deputy  Judge  Advocate 
General  of  Courts  Martial  assembled  in  the  Dekhan, 

Just  preceding  General  (then  Captcun)  Kennedy's  appointment  in  1817 
to  the  Office  of  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Bombay  Army,  in  suc- 
cession to  Major  Lewis,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of 
the.  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  then  the  Literary  Society  of  Bombay ,  when 
the  well  known  Translator  of  the  Emperor  Baber's  interesting  Memoir* 
and  the  Author  of  other  learned  Essays,  was  the  Secretary ;  and  it  is  no 
mean  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  hij  abilities  and  extent  of  learn- 
ing were  then  held  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  to'  find,  that  at  the 
Anniversary  Meeting  of  that  year  he  was  unanimously  elected  one  of 
its  Vice^Preside}Us,  About  the  same  time  he  read  at  one  of  the 
Society's  Meetings  his  "Essay  on  Persian  Literature",  which,  though 
confessedly  imperfect  and  of  c(»ifined  scope,  gives  a  good  general  idea  of 
the  subject* 

At  the  Society's  Aniversary  Meeting  of  1819  Captain  Kennedy  took 
charge  of  the  duties  of  Secretary ,^  while  by  a  most  fortunate  coincidence 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone  became  its  President.  About  this  time  the 
two  first  volumes  of  the  Society's  Transactions,  (which  have  since 
become  standard  works  in  the  literary  institutions  of  Europe,)  were 
published. 

In  1825,  Kennedy  contributed  several  translations  of  the  Puranas 
to  the  Quarterly  Oriental  Review,  then  published  at  Calcutta  under  the 
Editorship  of  the  learned  Director  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  The 
results  of  his  labours  in  Sanskrit  and  other  languages  were  published 
at  home  in  1828,  under  the  title  of  "Researches  into  the  Origin  and  Affi- 
nity of  the  Principal  Languages  of  Europe  and  Asia"^ ;  and  three  years 
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after,  his  '^Researches  into  the  Nature  aod  Affinity  of  Ancient  and  Hin- 
du Mythology''  appeared;  it  was  the  first  publication  of  the  kind  de- 
rived from  authentic  and  original  resources.  His  reputation  throughout 
Europe  had  now  become  established,  and  many  subsequent  contributions 
to  periodical  works  both  in  India  and  England  only  confirmed  the 
opnion  already  formed  by  the  public,  of  the  great  extent  and  diversity 
of  his  knowledge.  His  oriental  learning  was  profound  and  accurate, 
especially  in  the  Sanskrit  range,  being  particularly  well  read  in  the  re- 
ligion, philosophy,  and  law  of  the  Mahommedans  and  Hindus,  and  that 
too  in  the  writings  of  the  Vedanta  School  pertaining  to  the  latter.  For 
the  religion  of  the  Parsis  however,  and  the  ancient  books  of  that  sect,  he 
had  no  great  respect.  He  often  contributed  to  the  Asiatic  Journal, 
chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with  Oriental  Literature  and  to  the  News- 
papers on  matters  regarding  Military  and  Civil  law.  To  the  end  of  his 
days,  he  still  kept  up  the  character  of  a  student,  de\oting  his  whole 
energy  and  thoughts  to  the  study  of  Metaphysics  and  Philology,  having,  as 
he  said,  become  tired  of  Theology,  a  subject  to  which  in  former  days  he 
had  given  much  attention.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  and  was  ever  ready 
to  volunteer  hii  services  for  its  support  and  improvement. 

Those  who  were  not  intimately  acquainted  with  General  Vans 
Kennedy,  would  not  conceive  that  under  so  cold  an  exterior,  could 
exist  such  powerful  feelings  of  aflcction  and  humanity  as  he  possessed. 
Without  the  least  regard  to  himself,  he  was  ever  ready  to  assist  with 
all  his  might  any  one  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  victim  of  injustice  or 
oppression.  He  was  careless  of  money  and  comfort,  and  was  so  liberal 
with  what  he  had,  that  he  was  continually  involved  in  pecuniary 
difficulties.  At  the  same, time  he  was  most  regular  and  punctual  in  his 
habits.  Rising  early,  he  first  took  exercise  in  his  garden,  then  read  the 
papers  of  the  day  and  periodicals  until  breakfast  time  (about  8  A.  M.); 
after  this  urtil  dinner  (about  4  p.  M.)  he  engaged  himself  in  his  official 
duties  and  in  attending  to  the  more  laborious  part  of  his  studies,  devo- 
ting the  evening  to  reading  of  a  lighter  character.  His  diet  was 
abstinent  and  his  hour  of  retirement  early,  and  his  health  so  good  that 
he  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  did  not  require  to  see  a  medical  man 
for  years  together. 

The  duties  of  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Bombay  Army  were 
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ditohaiged  by  him  up  to  the  year  1835,  when  some  misunderstaoding 
ha?uig  arisen  between  Sir  John  Keane  and  himself,  he  was  removed 
from  the  appointment ;  but  subsequently,  on  a  Memorial  to  the  Hon'ble 
the  Court  of  Directors,  was  nominated  Oriental  Translator  to  Govern- 
menty  the  duties  of  which  Office  he  continued  to  perform  up  to  the 
time  of  his  deatk*  which  took  place  at  his  house  in  Bombay  on  the 
29th  of  Dec.  1946.  On  the  following  morning  his  remains,  attended  to 
the  grave  by  the  principal  people  of  this  island,  were  interred  in  the 
European  Burial  Ground  at  Backbay  with  the  Military  Honors  due  to 
his  ranL^ 

The  following  is  a  list  of  General  Vans  Kennedy's  publications. 

An  Essay  on  Persian  Literature.— TVansac/tons  of  the  Lit,  Society 
o/Bombay,  Vol.  II.  1819,  London. 

Remarks  on  the  Chronology  of  Persian  History  previous  to  the  con- 
quest of  Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great— 2>i((o. 

Notice  respecting  the  Religion  introduced  into.  India  by  the  Emperor 
Akhar.— Ditto. 

Remarks  on  the  State  of  Persia  from  the  Arbela  in  A.  C.  331  to 
the  Rise  of  Ardeshir  Babegan  in  A.  D.  226 Ditto,  Vol.  III. 

Remarks  on  the  6th  k  7th  Chap,  of  Mill's  History  of  British  India, 
respecting  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  Hindus.— 2>t/fo. 

Remarks  on  the  Character  of  Muhammad. — Ditto. 

A  Dictionary  of  Maratha  and  English,  and  English  and  Maratha. — 
225  p.  Foobcapfol,  Bombay,  1824. 

A  Translation  of  the  Legend  of  Jalandhara,  2  Parts.-M.Quar/er/y 
Onental  Review,  Vol.  IV.  k  V.  1825-26. 

Researches  into  the  Origin  and  Affinity  of  the  principal  Languages . 
of  Asia  and  Europe.— 324 p.  4to.  London,  1828. 

An  Abstract  of  Mohammedan  Law. — Journal  R,  A.  S.  Vol.  II. 
1835. 

Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Affinity  of  Ancient  and  Hindoo 
Mythology.— 494  p.  ito.  London,  1831. 

•  See  tho  Resolutions  passed  bj  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  on  tlM  occurrence  of  Major  Oen.  Kennedy's  death,  in  this  No.  of  the 
Joaroal.  Art.  Xy,r^Exira$i$  fioM  the  Procadingi  tfc.  for  January  14th  and 
Febraary4th  1847. 
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Remarks  on  the  Vedanta  System.—  TVamactions  of  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  Vol.  III.  1884. 

A    Treatise  on   the    Principles  and  Practice  of  Military    Law 

378  p.  Svo.  Bombay,  1882.    2nd  fy  Revised  Edi,  1847. 

Five  Letters  on  the  Parans»  with  reference  to  the  vievi  of  H.  H. 
Wilson  Esq.-ilwaltc  Jourwd,  Vol.  XX IL  XXIII.  &  XXIV.  1884- 
40. 

He  is  said  also  to  have  made  a  translation  of  the  Diwan  of  Hafiz,  but 
I  believe  it  was  never  published* 

*•*  For  most  of  the  facts  on  which  the  aboye  sketch  is  fonnded  I  am  io- 
debted  to  Col.  OgiWie,  and  to  C.  J.  Erskine  £sq.  C.  S.  whose  father  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  deceased. 


Atr  XIII. — Literary  and  Scientific  Notices. 

The  Society  is  indtibted  to  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago  for  Nos.  1  to  6  of  that  interesting  Periodical.  The 
Ethnology,  Statistics,  and  Conchology  of  those  interesting  regions  have 
met  with  able  and  laborious  students  in  the  contributors  to  this  Jour- 
nal. On  the  first  of  these  subjects,  besides  some  general  remarks  in 
No.  4,  there  is  a  long  article  in  No  5  chiefly  devoted  to  a  history  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  a  rude  trihe  in  the  interior,  called  the  Binnas. 
While  another  of  these  tribes,  the  Bermun  tribe,  is  perfectly  atheistical, 
the  BinvLOs  are  theists.  The  author  hesitates  as  to  whether  their  reli- 
gious ideas  are  to  be  traced  to  the  Hindus  or  Mahometans.  If  Pir^ 
man,  the  substitute  for  Brahma,  the  Supreme  Being,  were  the  only  word 
where  a  connection  could  be  discovered,  we  might  remain  undecided ;  but 
when  we  have  Devddewd,  intercessors  and  mediators  between  man  and 
the  Supreme,  and  ^iimt  the  earth,  also  an  inferior  divinity,— names  which 
are  used  every  where  among  the  Hindus  to  this  day  in  the  same  sense 
essentially  as  among  the  theists, — all  our  hesitation  ceases. 

The  article  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Dutch  settlements  ought  to 
shame  some  of  us  nearer  home  in  regard  to  the  way  this  subject  has 
been  neglected  among  ourselves,  and  the  article  on  the  Conchology  of 
a  region  so  rich  in  treasures  of  this  kind,  must  be  read  with  interest  by  all 
who  love  to  survey  the  shining  wonders  of  the  deep. 
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Thb  German  Oriental  Societt. 

A  Society  was  formed  under  the  above-m^tkmed  nasM  (Ikut$ch€ 
Margcnldndiscke  Ge^Mschaft)  in  October,  1845.  It  is  under  the  es- 
pecial superintendence  of  Professors  Roediger,  Potty  Fieischer,  and 
Brockhaus. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Society  for  copies  of  tht 
first  Annual  Report  and  the  two  first  issues  of  their  JournaL 

The  objects  contemplated  by  this  important  Society  are, 

1.  To  collect  MSS.  and  printed  works,  and  productions  of  nature 
and  art,  connected  with  the  East 

2.  To  publish,  translate,  and  digest  Oriental  works. 
S.     To  isiue  a  periodical. 

4.  To  support  undertakings  for  extending  our  knowledge  of  the 

East 

5.  To  correspond  with  similar  learned  Societies  and  individuals. 

The  Journal  of  the  Society  (Zeitschrift  der  Deuttchen  MorgenlUndia- 
chen  GestUichaft)  is  to  be  issued  four  times  a  year.  The  well-known 
and  valuable  Journal  edited  by  Prof.  Lassen  merges  in  the  above,  which 
is  to  enjoy  the  aid  of  the  learned  professor. 

In  the  1st  No.  of  the  Ztitschrift^  we  liave  a  long  artide  by  Profes- 
sor Ewald  on  a  collection  of  Ethiopic  MSS.  sent  by  Dr.  Krapf,  several 
of  which  were  hitherto  unknown.  This  is  followed  by  an  article  on 
*'The  nations  and  languages  southward  of  Ethiopia^,  by  the  same  dis- 
tinguished scholar.  Another  long  and  interesting  article  is  on  ''Brah- 
ma and  the  Brahmans",  by  Dr.  R.  Roth. 

In  the  2nd  No.  we  have  the  commencement  of  an  eloquent  and  power- 
fully-written article  by  Professor  Neumann,  of  Munich,  on  ^Sinologists 
and  their  works,"  commencing  with  Dr.  Morrison,  to  whom  warm,  al- 
though not  undiscriminating,  praise  is  given.  Dr.  Pruner  of  Cairo  contri- 
butes a  lively  << Aphoristic  sketch"  on  '^he  Negro".  We  have,  next  the 
<<Plan  of  a  Colonial  Commercial  Establishment  in  the  East  Indian  Archi- 
pelago,*' by  Dr.  Selberg,  the  practical  character  of  which  took  us  rather  by 
surprise,  and  for  which  the  Editors  half  apologise,  while  yet  they  express 
their  strong  desire  for  Germany  to  have  ''  a  direct  and  enduring  connex- 
ion with  the  East".  Other  articles  of  interest  are  given.  The  whole  con- 
cludes with  a  number  of  literary  notices ;  of  which  one  of  the  most  m 
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portant  for  us  in  Boiiibay»  is  an  announcement  tbat  Dr.  F.  Spiegel,  al- 
ready well  known  as  a  Persian  scholart  is  employed  on  the  Zendavesta, 
and  a  Grammar  of  the  Pasend. 

We  have  among  the  adyertisements  in  the  Zeitichrift,  an  announce* 
ment  of  the  Mahabh&rata  being  about  to  appear  in  <Hi  complete  critical 
translation/*  by  Theodor  Goidstiicker.  This  will  be  an  important  con- 
tribution to  Oriental  literature. 

We  have  been  thus  somewhat  minute  in  our  notice  of  the  <*Joumal  of 
the  German  Oriental  Society'^  as  we  cannot  doubt  it  will  prove  one  of 
the  most  important  means  we  possess  of  Oriental  investigation.  Ger- 
many has  done  much  in  this  cause,  and  seems  preparing  to  do  more. 

Thb  American  Oriental  Societf. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of  the  drd  No.  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  this  Society,  which  is  for  1847.  It  contains  a  '^Treatise  on  Arab 
Music",  translated  by  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith  from  a  native  work ;  ''Notes 
on  Arakan*' ;  '<Three  chapters  of  Genesis  in  the  Sooahelee  language,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Krapf  *,  with  an  introduction  by  W,W.  Greenough;  Reviews 
of  Mens.  Bumoufs  Introduction  d  t  hittoire  du  BouMhisme  Indien,*' 
and  of  Lassen's  Indische  Alterthumakundef  both  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Salis- 
bury, of  Newhaven.  Subjomed  are  various  literary  Notices,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  a  Statement  of  the  progress  hitherto  nuide  in  the 
decypherment  of  the  Himyaritic  Inscriptions,  with  the  Alphabets  propos- 
ed by  Fresnely  Gesenius,  and  Roediger. 

The  *'  American  Oriental  Society"  has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the 
death  of  its  late  learned  President,  John  Pickering  Esq.,  of  Boston ; 
but  we  rejoice  to  see  that  it  is  still  carried  on  with  zeal  and  ability. 

Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Bombay. 

No.  VIII.  of  the  Tran$aeiion$  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Socie- 
ty of  Bombay. ^In  this  No.  we  have  observed  some  remarks  by  Assis- 
tant Surgeon  Carter,  on  the  Freshwater  Sponges  in  the  Tanks  of  Bom- 
bay. The  Author  states,  that  there  are  four  distinct  species  to  be  met 
with ;  and  after  describing  them  specifically,  alludes  to  their  structure  and 
animality. 

In  a  subsequent  communication  to  this  Society,  he  observes,  that  in 
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his  Notes  published  in  the  Journal  to  which  we  have  alluded,  he  has  con- 
founded two  species  under  the  head  No.  2»  and  that  the  bright  green 
colored  species  there  mentioned,  is  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  by 
having  a  crust  of  double  pointed  smooth  spicula  round  its  seed-like  bo- 
dies. He  supposes  this  to  be  Spongia  lacuitrie  (Lin.),  Spongilla 
friabilis  (Lam.). 

Further,  he  observes  respecting  the  animality  of  the  Freshwater 
Sponges,  that  the  animals  of  which  they  are  but  a  congeries,  are  identical 
with  the  infusorium  Proteus.  Ist  because  they  are  composed  of  a  se- 
mi-transparent gelatinous  matter.  2nd  because  this  gelatinous  matter 
is  endowed  with  the  power  of  altering  its  shape  and  of  locomotion.  Srd 
because  in  it  are  seen  transparent  cells  (contracting'  veaiclet)  of  various 
diameters  from  1.9000th  part  of  an  inch  to  a  meie  point,  (which  he  for- 
merly supposed  to  be  sphinctral  orifices)  dilating  and  contracting  them- 
selves as  in  other  animalcules.  And  4th  because  this  gelatinous  matter 
is  provided  with  greenish  yellow  granules  moving  with,  and  especially 
characteristic  of  both  the  Proteui  and  the  animal  of  the  sponge. 

He  regards  the  Proteus  as  being  more  active  in  changing  its  shape, 
^  c  than  the  animals  of  the  sponge  when  first  torn  from  each  other, 
from  the  habits  of  the  former  having  been  vagrant  perhaps  from  the 
commencement,  and  its  full  development  thereby  having  been  unimpeded, 
and  states,  that  the  Proteus  feeds  upon  its  like  as  well  as  upon  other 
matter,  enclosing  its  food  within  its  own  substance  after  the  manner  of 
the  Hydra. 

While  examining  the  transparent  border  of  a  portion  of  sponge  grow- 
ing from  the  seed-like  bodies,  he  has  observed  the  contracting  vesicles 
distinctly,  and  a  little  within  this,  the  animals  themselves  distinguish- 
able, though  amassed  together  and  ever  changing  their  form,  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  seen  them  enclose  an  object  within  their 
substance  after  the  manner  of  the  Proteus. 

In  the  development  of  the  contents  of  the  Sphorangia  or  seed-like 
bodies,  he  observes,  that  when  the  latter  are  opened  under  water  in  a 
watch-glass  the  transparent  cells  within  them  having  been  eliminated, 
swell  and  burst  by  imbibition  (endosmose)  of  that  fluid ;  and  that  then  the 
true  ova  of  the  Sponge  with  which  they  are  filled,  spread  themselves 
over  the  surface  of  the  vessel.  Each  ovum  appears,  not  to  be  globular 
or  ovoid  as  he  formerly  supposed,  but  discoidal,  very  mueb  resembling 
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in  siae  and  appearance  the  globulea  of  the  blood,  it  being  only  when 
they  are  turned  on  their  edges  that  they  appear  ovoid.  The  red  spot 
in  their  centre  he  also  now  thinks  to  be  an  optical  illusion,  while  he  has 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  ovum  retains  its  planiform  state  until 
its  transparent  veiicles  and  granules  have  became  developed  and  the 
power  of  locomotion  in  it  fully  established. 


Art.  XIV. — Report  on  (he  StoUe  of  Ike  Sodety'e  Museum 
1845,— By  a.  B.  Orlkbab,  m.  a^  Secretary  of  the  Museum 
Committee. 

The  object  of  the  following  Report  is  to  bring  the  state  of  the 
Museum  before  the  notice  of  the  public,  for  whose  benefit  the  Society 
undertook  to  form  it.  It  was  originally  instituted  with  the  view  that 
all  classes  might  derive  instruction  from  visiting  it,  and  that  all  the 
Educational  Establishments  in  this  Island  might  share  in  its  advantages  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  was  expected  that  all  engaged  in  teaching,  would 
join  in  supporting  and  improving  it  That  the  Society's  liberal  design 
however,  has  not  been  generally  understood  is  much  to  be  feared,  while 
it  is  hoped,  that  the  present  advanced  state  of  its  Museum  when  suf- 
ficiently made  known,  will  prove  that  the  laudable  object  for  which  it 
was  instituted  has  not  been  disregarded,  that  it  is  attainable  and  that 
the  collections  only  require  to  be  a  little  increased  and  a  little  more 
attention  given  to  their  arrangement  to  render  the  Museum  capable  of 
affording  all  the  information  it  was  originally  intended  to  convey. 

During  the  past  year  the  '^Propositions**  of  1640,  relating  to  the  Mu- 
suem,  have  been  steadily  kept  in  view.      They  are  the  following  ;— 

Xst — To  make  a  general  collection  of  such  specimens  in  the  various 
branches  of  Natural  History,  as  would  afford  means  of  study  to  beginners 
and  of  comparison  to  students. 

2nd. — To  make  such  local  collections  from  the  Presidency  and  other 
places  ordinarly  visited  by  its  residents  as  would  fully  exhibit  the 
peculiarities  in  nature  and  art  both  of  India  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. 

To  effect  the  first  purpose,  the  shells  possessed  by  the  Society  were 
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arranged  early  in  1841  according  to  the  system  of  Lammark;  so  that 
any  person  now  by  taking  Lainroark's  Histoire  Naturalle  in  hand,  and 
comparing  his  descriptions  with  the  labelled  specimens,  may  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  Conchology  sufficiently  accurate  for  any  practical  purpose. 

During  the  past  year,  the  collection  of  minerals  generally  has  also 
been  undergoing  a  systematic  arrangement;  the  most  difficult  part  has 
been  accomplished,  and  had  not  the  attention  of  your  Secretary  been 
drawn  away  to  other  parts  of  the  Museum  by  the  numerous  donations 
made  to  it,  it  would  have  been  completed  some  months  back. 

The  Serpents,  Fish,  and  Corals,  as  yet  remain  unarranged. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  MU8BUM. 

Our  collection  of  Perim  fossils  is  very  extensive,  and  although  do 
additions  have  been  made  to  it  during  the  past  year,  yet  there  is  no 
doubt,  that  if  any  member  would  apply  himself  to  their  examination, 
and  arrangement,  it  would  richly  repay  him  for  his  trouble  and  end  by 
inducing  gentlemen  who  have  the  opportunity,  to  forward  large  supplies 
from  the  extensive  fossilferous  deposists  which  we  now  know  to  be  con- 
tinued on  far  beyond  that  little  Island. 

Our  collection  of  specimens  from  Cutch  is  still  small. 

Sindh  has  contributed  several  fossils  during  the  past  year,  and  thia 
division  forms  the  richest  part  of  our  collection. 

Dr.  Spilsbury,  Dr.  Malcolmson,  and  Dr.  Bradley,  have  also  made  us 
rich  in  fossils  from  the  extinct  lakes  of  Central  India, 

Our  collection  of  Granitic,  Trap  and  other  Piutonean  rocks  with 
their  minerals  from  all  parts  of  India  is  very  great,  and  during  the 
past  year  has  been  increased  by  some  valuable  specimens  from  the  Trap 
formations. 

In  addition  to  collections  from  India,  we  have  been  forming  others 
from   Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Small  local  collections  of  Shells  from  the  mainland  of  India  and 
from  Bombay  Harbour,  the  Red  Sea,  Aden,  and  Zanzibar,  are  also 
under  formation.  It  is  hoped  that  a  marine  fauna  of  all  these  lo- 
calities may  soon  be  completed,  to  afford  both  a  study  to  Naturalists  who 
may  visit  us,  and  a  valuable  source  of  instruction  and  useful  relaxation 
to  those  whose  duties  may  afterwards  lead  them  to  the  places  from 
whicli  the  collections  have  been  made. 
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The  Society  has  resolved  to  confine  its  Zoological  collection  to  the 
skeletons  and  less  ^  perishable  parts  of  animals,  as  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving the  more  delicate  tissues  is  now  too  great  to  be  overcome  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  It  will  notwithstanding  be  thankful  for  all  do- 
nations, as  it  proposes  to  send  presents  to  Societies  out  of  India,  witli 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  effect  exchanges  which  may  be  generally  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Museum. 

The  antiquities  of  India  do  not  yet  occupy  much  room  in  the  Mu- 
seum. But  one  very  valuable  •Uaatration  of  a  Religion,  whose  remaiDs 
are  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  students  of  Indian  History,  now  occu- 
pies one  of  our  cases,  viz.  the  donation  from  Sir  H.  Pottinger  of  a 
set  of  figures  exhibiting  the  punishments  in  the  Buddh  Tartarus,  faith- 
fully copied  from  a  Chinese  temple  belonging  to  that  persuasion. 


Art.  XV. — Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  lioyal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  8d  of  July,  1845. 

Read  and  approved  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting. 

The  following  gentleman  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Society, 
to  be  balloted  for  at  its  next  meeting,  viz.  The  Rev.  A.  Fraser,  by  John 
Peet,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  Secretary. 

Read  a  letter  from  R.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary,  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  Yacna,  Visparad,  and 
Nos,  1,  to  7.  of  the  Society's  Journal. 

Read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin  to  Manockjee  Cursetjee, 
Esq.,  relative  to  the  establishment  in  London  of  the  Philological  and 
Ethnological  Societies,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  physical 
character,  history,  and  present  eondition  of  the  different  nations  and  tribes 
of  the  human  race ;  and  requesting  the  co-operation  in  this  learned  task, 
of  all  Societies  and  individuals  in  the  East  capable  of  collecting  and 
diffusing  the  requisite  information.  Dr.  Hodgkin  remarks,  that  although 
much  has  been  done  by  learned  men  in  the  East  and  by  others  in 
Europe  for  the  investigation  of  Asiatic  History,  the  tribes  and  lan- 
guages are  yet  so  numerous  and  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  so  great, 
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that  much  remains  to  be  done,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  able  workers 
in  the  country  where  the  necessary  enquiries  can  be  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted. The  letter  further  makes  allusion  to  Dr.  Stevenson's  Essay  on 
the  Language  of  the  Aboriginal  Hindus,  published  in  No.  Ill  of  the 
Society's  Journal,  and  recommends  the  continuation  and  extension  of  the 
same  subjects  relative  to  the  various  tribes  of  India. 
The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  table : 

To  THE  Library. 

By  the  Honoralle  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 
Lieut.  CoL  Edward  Sabine's  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observa- 
tions for  the  years  1840,  1841  and  1842,  made  at  the  Observatory  of 
Toronto  in  Canada. 

The  Secretary  then  submitted  a  paper  entitled,  "The  travels  of  KumaU 
ad'din  Abd'al-Rizak  from  Persia  to  India  in  A.  D.  1842,"  containing 
an  account  of  the  then  flourishing  city  of  Bijanagar,  Translated  from 
the  Persian  of  the  Author  in  the  Matlaa-as- Sadein  and  illustrated 
with  notes  by  James  Bird,  Esq. 

Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  for  the  donation  and 
paper  presented. 

Notice  of  the  following  motions  to  be  brought  before  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Society  was  given. 

1st.— That  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Maga- 
zines and  the  Literary  Gazette  discontinued  by  the  Society,  be  re-ordered 
from  Home. 

2nd.— That  the  resolution  relative  to  the  payment  of  subscriptions 
by  newly  elected  members  of  the  Society,  carried  at  the  meetings  of  the 
27th  March  and  24th  April  1839  be  abrogated,  and  that  Art.  XXV  of 
the  Society's  Rules  be  acted  on,  in  order  to  simplify  the  collection  of  sub- 
scriptions and  the  accounts  of  the  Society. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  14th  of  Aug.  1845. 


At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  14th  of  August  1845. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

14 
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The  Rev.  A.  Fraser  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  having  been  bal- 
loted for,  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Society. 

Professor  Harkness  intimated,  that  E.  Lyon,  Esq.  who  was  proposed 
a  member  of  the  Society,  having  become  aware  of  circumstances  which 
would  compel  him  very  shortly  to  return  to  England,  begged  to  with- 
draw his  name. 

H.  Conybeare,  Esq.,  proposed  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Library  bj 
the  Rev.  G.  Pigott,  seconded  by  the  {Secretary,  was  admitted  agreeably 
to  the  Regulations. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  members  to  be  ballotted 
for  at  the  next  meeting;— viz.  Robert  Burn,  Esq.,  by  John  Smith,  Esq. 
seconded  by  Dr.  James  Burnes,  K.  H.,  and  H.  Conybeare,  Esq.,  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Harkness,  seconded  by  Dr.  James  Burnes,  K.  H. 

With  reference  to  a  note  from  Major  General  Kennedy,  it  [was  re- 
solved, that  directions  be  given  to  have  the  copies  of  the  new  Catalogue 
stitched  and  covered  as  originally  ordered  by  General  Kennedy,  and  that 
when  ready  they  be  forwarded  to  the  Library,  where  they  may  be  had 
on  application  to  the  Librarian,  at  Rs.  3^  each. 

Proposed  by  Dr.  James  Burnes,  K.  H.,  seconded  by  P.  W.  LeGeyt, 
Esq.  and  unanimously  carried  : — 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Major  General  Vans 
Kennedy,  for  the  ability  and  zeal  with  which  he  has  so  disinterestedly  un- 
dertaken and  executed  the  laborious  task  of  preparing  and  carrying 
through  the  press,  the  Catalogue  now  on  the  Table. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  table. 

To  THB  Library. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Amharic  Language  in  two  parts,  Amharic  and 
English,  and  English  and  Amharic,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Isenbergh. — 
Presented  by  the  Author. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Amharic  language,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Isenberg. 
Presented  by  the  Author. 

Adumbratio  HistorisB  Mundi  Amharice,  or  a  sketch  of  universial  his- 
tory in  the  Amharic  language,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Isenberg.— Presented 
by  the  Author. 

Regni  Dei  in  terris  Historia  Amharice,  or  History  of  the  kingdom  of 
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God  in  the  Amharic  language,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Igenberg. — Presented 
by  the  Author. 

A  Vocabulary  of  the  Galla  language,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Krapf.— Presented  by  the  Author. 

St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  Galla  tongue,  translated  by  the  Rev.  J. 
L.  Krapf. — Presented  by  the  Author. 

By  the  Medical  Board  under  sanction  of  the  Honorable  the  Gov- 
ernor in  Council.— A  Report  on  Small-pox  and  Vaccination  ih  Bengal, 
1844;  and  Medical  Topography  of  the  Northern  Hyderabad  and  Nag- 
pore  Divisions,  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  and  the  Eastern  Settlements. 

By  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. — A  Dictionary  of  the  Technical 
Terms  of  the  Sufies,  edited  in  the  Arabic  original  by  Dr.  Aloys  Sprenger, 
of  the  Bengal  Medical  Service. 

Presented  through  Professor  Harkness.— Seven  Inscriptions  collected 
at  Kolapur  by  Bal  G.  Shastree,  Esq.,  who  has  added  an  English 
translation  of  one,  and  various  explanations  and  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
others. 

Presented  by  Professor  Orlebar. — A  paper  on  the  Geology  of  the 
Egyptian  Desert. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  forward  the  thanks  of  the  Society,  for 
the  different  donations  and  papers,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to 
Thursday  the  1 1th  of  September,  1845. 


At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  11th  of  September,  1845. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

Robert  Burn,  Esq.,  and  H.  Conybeare,  Esq.,  proposed  as  members 
of  the  Society  at  the  last  meeting,  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected. 

Jaganath  Sankarsett,  Esq.  was  proposed  as  a  resident  member  of  the 
Society,  by  W.  Howard  Esq.  seconded  by  P.  W.  LeGeyt,  Esq., 

Read  a  letter  from  E.  H.  Townsend,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Government, 
accompanying  a  copy  and  translation  of  a  list  of  Persian  and  Arabic 
Manuscripts  at  Bijapur ;  forwarded  by  Government  for  the  information 
of  the  Society.  In  the  collection  are  many  rare  works  on  Mahomedan 
Law,  which  are  believed  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

The  following  papers  were  read  :— 
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Ist.  Notes  on  the  Gara  Tribe  made  during  the  survey  of  the  south- 
east Coast  of  Arabia  in  1844-45,  by  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  J.  Carter,  of 
the  Honorable  Company's  Surveying  Brig  Palinurui. 

2nd.  Extracts  from  a  Journal  kept  during  the  survey  of  the  Red 
Sea,  by  Capt.  (then  Lieutenant)  Carless,  I.  N.  Assistant  Surveyor. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously  voted  to  H.  J.  Carter, 
Esq.,  and  to  Capt.  Carless  for  their  interesting  communications,  which 
will  appeal  in  an  early  number  of  the  Society's  Journal 

The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  Table ; 

To  THE  Library. 

From  Government.— Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year 
1844,  three  copies. 

From  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.— Report  of  the  Bombay  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  the  third  quarter  of  1844-45. 

To  THE  Museum. 

From  Dr.  Grierson,  by  Professor  Orlebar, — some  fossils  collected  in 
Sindh. 

Thanks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respective  Donors,  and  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  9th  of  October,  1845. 


At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  So* 
ciety,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  9th  of  October,  1845. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

The  ballot  for  the  election  of  Jaganath  Sankarsett,  Esq.  was  un- 
avoidably postponed,  there  being  only  eight  members  present,  ten  being 
required  by  the  laws  of  the  Society  in  all  ballots  for  the  election  of 
members. 

The  following  paper  was  read ; 

By  the  Author. — Memorandum  of  the  Great  Comet  of  1844-45,  by 
William  Pole,  Esq.,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the 
Elphinstone  College.  The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously 
voted  to  the  Author  for  his  acceptable  communication,  which  will  appear 
in  an  early  number  of  the  Society's  Journal. 
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The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  Table: 
To  THE  Library. 

From  the  Author. — Zeitschrift  fiir  die  kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  von 
Chr.  Lassen,  Phil.  Dr.  A.  A.  L.  L.  Mag. 

From  the  Author.— De  Taprohane  Insula  Veteribus  cognita  Disserta- 
tio,  by  Chr.  Lassen,  Phil.  &c. 

From  Col.  Griffith. — Digest  of  the  Reports  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners into  Charities. 

From  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Vernacular  Languages. — Prospectus  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Society. 

From  Government — Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Socie- 
ty of  Bombay  for  1844. 

Thaiiks  were  ordered  to  be  returned  to  the  respective  Donors  of  the 
above  presents  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Monday  the  24th  of 
Nov.  which  being  the  Anniversary  of  the  Society,  the  Office-bearers  and 
Committee  of  Management  for  the  ensuing  year  will  then  be  elected— the 
latter  by  ballot,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Society. 


At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asia- 
tic Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Monday  the  24th  of  Nov.  1845. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

Jaganath  Sankarsett,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  proposed  at  a  former  meeting  to  be  a  resident  member 
of  the  Society,  v.'a8  balloted  for  and  duly  elected. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Heffernan,  H.  M.'s  47th  Regiment,  proposed  a 
subscriber  to  the  Library  by  the  Rev.  G.  Cook,  seconded  by  the  Secre- 
tary, was  admitted  agreeably  to  the  Rules. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of  its  Office-bearers, 
and  a  ballot  being  taken  for  the  electiou  of  ten  members  of  the  Manag- 
ing Committee,  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  viz;— Dr.  Morehead,  W.  Howard^  E$q,y  S,  Dickinson,  Esq., 
Professor  Harkness,  Captain  IL  B.  Turner,  Rev.  O,  Cook,  /.  L.  PhiU 
lipsy  Esq.,  J,  Peet,  Esq.^  R.  W.  Crawford,  Esq.,  and  Captain  H.  B, 
Lynch, 
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The  President,  Vice-Pre«idenU  and  SecreUry  were  oontinued  in  Of- 
fice, agreeably  to  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

R.  W.Crawford,  Esq.,  Captoin  H.  B.  Turner,  Professor  Orlebar,  and 
the  Secretary,  were  nominated  a  Committee  to  audit  and  report  on  the 
accounts  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  Table : 

To  THE  MUSKUM. 

1st.  From  the  President  the  Hon'ble  J.  H.  Crawford.— A  col- 
lection of  Egyptian  Relics  and  Geological  Specimens,  from  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  and  country  in  its  neighbourhood. 

2nd.  Geological  Specimens  from  the  Southern  Mahratta  Country 
and  Konkan.— By  Lieutenant  Suart  of  the  Engineers. 

3rd.  Geological  Specimens  in  illustration  of  the  extinct  lakes  of  In- 
dia from  the  Gowel-Ghar  Hills.— By  Dr.  Bradley. 

4th.     Fossil  shells  from  Sindh.— By  the  Rev.  G.  PigotU 

5th.     Shells  from  Johanna  and  Malwan  Iron  Ore.— By  Dr.  Grey. 

6th.     Coral  from  the  African  Coast.    By  R.  X.  Murphy,  Esq. 

7th.  Specimens  of  fossil  fish  from  Mount  Lebanon.— By  Major  G. 
Jamieson. 

To  THE  Library. 

1st.  Report  of  the  Superintendents  of  Roads  and  Tanks  for  the  year 
1843-44.— Presented  by  the  Government. 

2nd.  The  Ilon'ble  Mr.  Justice  Perry's  Charge,  delivered  to  the 
Grand  Jury  of  Bombay,  September  the  25th,  1845.— By  the  Author. 

Read  a  letter  from  Professor  Chr.  Lassen  of  Bonn,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  Society's  Journal  (No.  VIII),  and  thanking  the  Society 
for  this  acceptable  and  valuable  gill.— The  letter  further  noticed,  and 
highly  approved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  in  colleoting  and  pub- 
lishing iiociefU/Mcrtp/toiif  relative  to  India;  such  being  the  only  authen- 
tic documents  of  information  on  the  former  condition  of  it  and  the  history 
of  past  times. 

Read  a  letter  from  Edwin  NorrisjEsq  ,  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Roy- 
al Asiatic  Society  of  London,  presenting  a  vocabulary  of  the  Makna 
Language  spoken  on  the  African  Coast  of  the  Mosambique  Channel. 
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Read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Charles  William  Ball,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  on  the  subject  of  Hamyaric  Inscriptions 
from  Southern  Arabia, — to  which  he  is  disposed  to  assign  no  higher  an- 
tiquity than  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
letters  being  separated  into  distinct  groups ;  it  being  ascertained  that 
spaces  between  the  words  in  any  Greek  writing  are  not  older  than  the 
seventh  century,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  the  Ethio^ 
plans  or  Arabians  arrived  at  thia  improvement  in  writing  earlier  than  the 
Greeks. 

Professor  A.  B.  Orlebar,  Secretary  to  the  Museum  Committee,  sub- 
mitted a  report  on  the  present  state  of  the  Museum,  and  remarked,  that 
the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  instituted  had  been  steadily  kept  in 
view  during  the  past  year,  and  were  rapidly  progressing  towards  fulfil- 
ment. These  were, —  1st  to  make  a  general  collection  of  such  specimens 
in  the  various  branches  of  Natural  History,  as  would  afford  means  of 
study  to  beginners  and  of  comparison  to  students.-— 2nd,  to  make  such 
local  collections  from  the  territories  under  the  Bombay  Presidency  and 
other  places  visited  by  travellers  from  Bombay,  as  would  at  once  exhibit 
the  peculiarities  of  nature  and  art,  both  in  India  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  report  will  be  published  in  an  early  number  of  the 
Journal. 

The  meeting  nominated  Professor  J.  Peet  and  C.  J*  Erskine  Esq., 
to  supply  the  places  of  the  Rev.  G.  Pigott  and  H.  B.  Frere  Esq.,  as 
members  of  the  Sub-Committee  for  the  Museum. 

Mr.  Orlebar  further  presented  a  learned  paper  of  Observations  on 
Solar  Spots f  made  between  the  8 1st  December  and  the  commencement 
of  the  S.  W.  Monsoon  of  1845. 

The  Secretary  then  read  part  of  a  Discourse  on  Arabia  and  the  Arabs. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  to  the  various  Donors,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  11th  of  December,  1845. 


At  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  11th  of  Dec.  1845. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  proposed  as  members  of  the  Society 
to  be  balloted  for  at  its  next  meeting.— viz.  M.  Stovell,  Esq.,  proposed 
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by  the  Secretary  seconded  by  Captain  H.  B.  Tamer.— Dr.  J.  Don,  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Dr.  Burns,  K.  H. — E.  I.  Wallace, 
Esq.,  Barrister,  proposed  by  A.  S.  LeMessurier  Esq.,  seconded  by  the 
S3cretary. 

It  was  proposed  by  Manockjee  Cursetjee,  Esq.  Dr.  Burnes,  K.  H. 
and  James  Bird  Esq.,  Secretary,  and  carried  unanimously,  that  the 
names  of  James  Cowles  Prichard,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  of  Bristol,  and  Thomas 
Hodgkin,  M .  D.  F.  R.  G.  S.  of  London,  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Hono' 
rary  Memben  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  Table: 

To  THE  Museum. 

1st.  Two  Jain  figures  from  Katiawar. — By  Dr.  Nicholson,  CiWI  Sur- 
geon, Raj  cote. 

2nd.  Specimens  of  large  bricks  dug  from  below  the  mounds  which 
mark  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Yamilapura  in  Kattiawar. — By 
Ditto. 

To  THE  LlBRART. 

Report  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1844-45. — By  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Professor  Orlebar  presented  a  series  of  Tables  calculated  at  the 
Observatory  from  those  by  Major  Boileau,  in  order  to  enable  Meteoro- 
logists to  find  immediately  from  each  observation  of  the  wet-bulb  Hy- 
grometer, the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  and  its  pressure.  They 
will  enable  observers  readily  to  find  the  correction  required  for  Barome- 
tric observations  on  account  of  moisture. 

The  Secretary  then  read  an  interesting  letter  from  His  Excellency 
Major  General  Sir  Charles  Napier,  G.  C.  B.  Governor  of  Sindh,  ac- 
knowledging with  sincere  thanks,  the  Society's  attention  in  presenting 
through  him  for  the  use  of  the  Sindh  Association,  the  1st  volume  of 
their  Journal.  The  letter  pointed  out  in  a  graphic  and  luminous  man- 
ner the  recent  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  Bunds,  to  keep  the  waters  of  the  Indus  within  proper  channels  and 
thus  reclaim  large  swamps  from  the  inundations  of  the  river,  which, 
annually  overflowing,  produces  marshy  and  unhealthy  localities  affecting 
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the  health  of  the  Troops  and  the  inhabitants.  One  of  these  Bundsy  thirty 
miles  in  length,  had  been  lately  constructed  between  Sukkur  and  Shikar- 
pur,  in  order  to  prevent  the  superfluous  water  of  the  river  flowing  into 
an  unhealthy  basin  in  that  neighbourhood  :  to  the  construction  of  which 
Sir  Charles  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  superior  healthiness  of  the  Troops 
stationed  at  Sukkur  for  the  past  year,  compared  with  the  amount  of  sick- 
ness among  them  during  previous  seasons ;  but  carefully  notes,  that 
the  experience  of  future  years  is  requisite  to  establish  the  correctness 
of  this  opinion.  Sir  Charles  further  enumerates  the  productive  capabi- 
lities of  Sindh  as  a  mineral  and  agricultural  district.  In  return  for 
this  obliging  communication,  it  was  moved  by  James  Bird,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  seconded  by  James  Burnes,  K.  IT.  Vice-Presidenty 
and  carried  unanimously — "That  the  Society  have  received  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  His  Excellency  Sir  Charles  Napier's  highly  inter- 
esting letter  now  read,  and  with  his  permission  will  include  it  in  the 
next  number  of  their  Journal." 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  then  accorded  to  the  various  Donors, 
and  the  Meeting  was  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  15th  of  January,  1845. 


At  a  monftily  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  15th  of  Jan.  1846. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  members  of  the  Society, 
to  be  ballotted  for  at  the  next  meeting. —  viz.  Lestock  Reid,  Esq.,  and 
Charles  James  Davies,  Esq.,  of  the  Civil  Service,  by  the  Hon.  L.  R. 
Reid,  seconded  by  the  Secretary. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  Table: 

To  THE  Museum. 

Minerals  from  Katiawar. — By  Dr.  Nicholsoni  Civil  Surgeon,  Hajkote. 

To  THE  Library. 

Grammaire  Persannede  Sir  William  Jones,  secondc  edition  Francaise 
revue,  corrigee  et  augmentte,  Par  M.  Garcin  De  Tassy,  Membre  de 
r  Institut  Royal  de  Franco,  etc. 
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The  Secretary  then  read  a  note  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Steven son^  ac- 
companied by  a  Devanagri  transcript  of  the  great  inscription  from  the 
Baiiddha  Caves  of  Nasick,  with  an  English  translation  which  records  that 
the  Cave   was  appointed  for   the  gods  and  Brahmans,   to   mortify  the 
passions ;  and  was  excavated  at  the  expense  of  the  Ibrd  Dinika^    son   of 
the  Ehbapardtdy  ruler    of  the  Kshatriya  tribe  and  protector  of  men. 
The  inscription  further  records  that  the  cmis^ructor  of  this  holy  place 
gave  one  hundred  thousand  cows  along  witb  the  river  JBancua  and  a 
gifl  of  gold  on  the  occasion  of  its  diedtcation  ;  and  sings  its  praises  as 
a  more  desirable  place  of  pilgrimage  than  Ptabhasa  (Somnath^)  the  holy 
Gaya,  the  Bauddha  monastery^of  the  city  Pratisraya,  or  even  the  edifice 
by  Depankora  on  the  shore  of  the  fresh-water  sea.     The  date  of  this 
Inscription  seems  also  to  be  mentioned  undbr  the*  astronomical  position 
of  the  sun  and  planets,  at  the  period  of  the  gift  before  mentioned. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  to  the  various  Donors,  ancl 
the  Meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  12th  of  February,  1846. 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  12th  of  February,  1846. 

The  minutes  of  the  liast  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

M.  Stovell  Esq.jDr.  J.  Don,  E.  J.  Wallace  Esq.,.  Lestock  Reid  Esq., 
and  C.  R.  Davies,  Esq.  C.  S.  duly  proposed  and  seconded  as  Mem* 
hers  of  the  Society  at  former  Meetings,  were  balldtted^  fi>r  and  unani- 
mously elected. 

Dr.  Ogilvie  M.  D.,  Assistant  Garrison  Surgeon,  was  proposed  as  a 
Member'of  the^Society  by  Dr.  Burnes,  K.  H.  seconded  by  l^e  Secretary. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  Table  :* 

To  T»£  Museum^ 

1st.  From  the  Presi<fenti  the  HonTl)le  J.  H;.  Crawford ;  a  further 
collection  of  Egyptian  Relics  and  Geological  Specimens  from  the  valley 
of  the  Nile. 

2d.  Specimens  of  Minerals  and  Plants  at  Aden.  Presented  by  J.  P. 
Malcolmson  Esq. 

To  THE  Library. 

Ist.  A  Supplement  to  the  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms  used  in  the 
North  Western  Provinces.      By  H.  M.  Elliot,  Esq.,  of  the  Bengal  Civil 
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Service,  accompanied  by  a  note  to  the  Secretary,  requesting  to  be  fa- 
vored with  any  comments  on  the  present  or  suggestions  for  a  future 
volume,  which  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

2d  Abdul  Rizak*s  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms,  used  by  the  SufieSy 
edited  in  the  Arabic  original  by  Dr,  Aloys  Sprenger,  of  the  Bengal  Me- 
dical Service.     Presented  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

3rd.  The  Bengal  Pharmacopoeia  by  W.  O.  O'Shaughnessy,  M*  D. 
F.  R.  S.,  Bengal  Medical  Service ;  and  Pathologia  Indica,  by  A.  Webb, 
Esq.  Bengal  Medical  Service.     Presented  by  the  Medical  Board. 

4th.  Icones  Plantarum  Indiae  Orientalis,  by  R.  Wight  Esq..  M.  D. 
F.  L.  S.,  of  the  Madras  Medical  Service,  Vol.  Ill  part  3.  Presented  by 
Government. 

5th.  Circular  Orders  of  the  Sudder  Dewanee  Adawlut  of  Bombay, 
for  the  years  1843  and  1844.— Presented  by  Government. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  to  the  various  Donors,  an4 
the  Meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  12i;b  of  March,  1846. 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  (postponed  from  the  12th  of  March),  held  in  its  Library  ou 
Wednesday  the«th  of  April,  1846. 

The  minutes  of  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

G.  Ogilvie,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Garrison  Surgeon,  ddy  proposed  a 
Member  of  the  Society  and  seconded  at  the  la&t  meeting,  was  ballotted 
for  and  unanimously  dected. 

His  Excellency  Monsieur  de  Lagri^ne,  Freneh  Ambassador  to  China 
proposed  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society  by  the  Secretary,  J« 
Bird,  Esq.,  and  the  Vice^PteHdents  ^  Dr.  Burnes,  K.  H.  and  Col.  Jer- 
vis,  was  duly  elected  in  accordance  with  Art.  Ill  of  the  Regulations. 

Col.  Jervis,  seconded  by  Dr.  Burnes,  K.  H.,  moved  that  a  deputation 
consisting  of  those  who  brought  forward  the  forgoing  proposition  should 
wait  on  His  Excellency  Monsieur  de  Lagr6n4,  and  announce  to  him  bis 
election  as  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society.  The  proposition  was 
unanimously  carried. 

On  the  proposal  of  Dr.  Burnes,  K.  H ;  seconded  by  Col.  Jervis,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved— That  His  Excellency  should  be  presented  with 
a  complete  copy  of  the  Society's  Journal  from  its  commencement. 
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The  Hon'ble  James  Henry  Crawford,  President  of  the  Society,  hav- 
ing resigned  his  Office  consequent  on  his  intended  departure  for  Eu- 
rope by  the  Mail  of  the  1st  May  next,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, seconded  by  Col.  Jervis  and  cirried  unanimously — ^That  the  Society 
record  the  high  sense  of  obligation  it  is  under  to  their  late  President,  for 
the  devoted  zeal  and  attention  he  has  bestowed  on  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  Society,  for  the  interest  he  has  at  all  times  manifested  in  pro- 
moting its  literary  objects  and  exertions,  and  for  his  liberal  donations 
at  various  times  to  the  Museum. 

Moved  by  Major  General  Barr,  seconded  by  Col.  Dunsterville,  and 
carried  unanimously — That  the  Hon'ble  Lestock  Robert  Reid  be  re- 
quested to  accept  the  office  of  President  of  the  Society,  become  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon'ble  James  Henry  Crawford,  returning 
to  Europe. 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of 
London,  relative  to  the  re-publication  of  the  "  Bombay  Literary  Society's 
Transactions'*,  as  agreed  on  by  the  Society  at  its  Meeting  on  the 
15th  January  1844,  was  submitted  to  the  Meeting,  upon  which  the  Se- 
cretary was  authorized  to  reply  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  Society's 
finances,  with  the  required  list  of  one  hundred  subscribers  at  Rs.  20 
each,  not  filled  up,  the  publication  must  be  abandoned. 

The  following  donations  were  laid  on  the  Table: 

To  THE  Museum. 

1st     A  Cobra  de  Capello,  from  W.  Graham  Esq. 

2nd.  A  pair  of  horns  from  the  '<  wild  goat,"  inhabiting  the  hills 
bordering  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  from  Capt.  C. 
Giberne,  29th  Regt.  N.  I. 

drd.     Specimens  of  Algts,  from  Dr.  Grierson. 

To  THE  Library. 

Ist.  Appendix  G.  to  the  new  Edition  of  Tredgold  on  the  Steam 
Engine,  being  a  Treatise  on  the  Cornish  Pumping- Engine;  by  W. 
Pole ;  F.  R.  A.  S;  F.  G.  S.— Presented  by  the  Author. 

2nd.  A  collection  of  Integral  Formula,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  Meyer  Hirsch.     Presented  by  J.  Waterston,  Esq. 
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drd.  Persian  and  Gujarati  verses  in  praise  of  Ardaseer  Dhunjeeshaw. 
Presented  by  Jehangeer  Pochajee. 

4th.  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Geographical  Society  from  May 
1844  to  February  1846,     Presented  by  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  then  read  an  interesting  letter  from  B.  A.  R.  Nichol- 
son, Esq.,  Civil  Surgeon,  Rajcote,  containing  notes  on  the  Ruins  of 
Vamilapoor  or  Valabipoora,  near  Bhao-Naggar  in  Khatiawar ;  which 
ancient  city  gives  name  to  an  era  commencing  A.  D.  319  ;  and  which 
is  mentioned,  by  the  Arab  Geographer  Abdul  Rihan-al-Bairuni,  as  com- 
mencing at  the  same  period  as  the  era  of  the  GuptiSt  or  241  years  after 
the  Shalivahana  year,  which  dates  from  A.  D.  78. 

The  Secretary  also  read  part  of  a  paper  on  the  Arabian  system  of 
Geography,  translated  by  himself  from  the  Introductory  Chapter  to 
theTakwira  al  Baldan  of  Abulfeda. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  to  the  various  Donors,  and 
the  Meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  14th  of  May,  1846. 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  14th  of  May,  1846. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

A  letter  from  the  Hon*ble  L.  R.  Reid  was  read,  expressing  a  deep 
sense  of  the  honor  conferred  him  on  by  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  in  having  elected  him  their  President,  and  intimating  his 
earnest  desire  to  forward  the  interests  and  promote  the  objects  of  the 
Society  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

A  Memorandum  from  Sir  William  Harris  was  also  read,  accompany- 
ing a  presentation  to  the  Society  of  Charles  Futschek's  Galla  Grammar 
and  Dictionary y  in  the  name  of  Dr.  Roth  of  Munich ;  Dr. .  Roth  has 
kindly  volunteered  his  services  to  purchase  any  books  required  by  the 
Society  from  Germany. 

To  THE  Library. 

No.  1.  A  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Galla  languaffe^  by 
Charles  Futschek;  Edited  by  Lawrence  Futschek  M.  D.  Presented  by 
Dr.  Roth  of  Munich, 
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The  Secretary  then  «itiHnitted  a  oote  from  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson, 
D.D^  accompanying  his  translation  in  part,  of  the  Kalpa  SutrOy  the 
Scriptural  book-authority  for  the  Jaina  religion.  This  was  written 
by  Sri  Badra  Bahu  Swami^  who  states  in  his  account  of  the  24th 
or  last  Jain  Tirthankara  called  Mahatira^  that  he  wrote  980  years  af- 
ter his  apotheosis  ;  from  which  Dr.  Stevenson  assumes  the  date  of  the 
work  to  be  A.  D.  453 ;  while  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  author 
of  the  Kalpa  SwirOf  otherwise  called  in  tradition  Jaina  Acharya^  was 
ootemporary  with  Kkka  Raja^  otherwise  named  Raja  Amoghveriha, 
whose  date  from  Copper-plate  grants  islcnown  to  be  Saka  894.  A.  D.  972. 

A  letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson  relative  to  the  astronomical 
'date  given  in  the  great  Inscription  fpom  the  Bauddha  Cave  at  Nasick, 
submitted  at  the  January  Meeting  of  the  Society,  was  also  read.  In 
this,  Dr.  Stevenson  states  the  date  for  the  calculation  to  be  the  Sun*B 
Longitude  in  the  Hindu  Ecliptic  lO"",  Venue  dS?"",  and  the  Moon's 
Ascending  Node  somewhere  between  60°  and  90°;  from  which  he  de- 
duces the  date  of  the  Inscription  to  be  B.  C.  453. 

The  Secretary  then  submitted  to  the  Meeting  an  English  translation, 
by  Ball  G.  Shastree  Esq.  of  a  Copper-plate  Inscription  in  Sanskrit, 
found  during  the  late  Kolapoor  <»tnipaign  in  one  of  the  Hill-forts  of 
that  country.  The  date  of  the  inscription  is  Saka  675,  A.  D.  753, 
and  the  grant  of  land  recorded  was  given  by  Danfi  Dargm  Raja  son 
of  Indra  Raja,  son  of  Kakka  Rsja,  son  of  Govinda  Raja,  of  the  same 
family  and  race  as  Raja  Amogha/oereha,  between  whom  and  Danti 
Durga  Raja  the  apparent  founder  of  the  family,  other  Copper- plate 
grants  give  a  lineage  of  fourteen  princes,  bringing  (on  the  supposition 
of  twenty  years  to  a  reign)  the  origin  of  the  family  to  nearly  the  period 
given  in  the  present  grant. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  to  the  various  Donors,  and 
the  Meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  1 1th  of  June,  1846. 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
"Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday,  the  J  1th  of  June,  1846. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of* 
Capt.  J.  H.  G.   Crawford,  Engineers,  proposed  as  a  Subscriber  to 
the  Library  by  R.  W.  (!rawford,  Elsq.,  seconded  by  Capt  H.  B.  Turner, 
Mas  admitted  agreeably  to  the  Regulations. 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  aa  Members  of  the  Society,  ta 
be  ballotted  for  at  the  next  Meeting,  viz.  G.  J.  Blane  Esq  ,  C.  S.  by 
W.  Escombe  Esq.  seconded  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society ;  and  A. 
Malet,  Esq.,  Political  Secretary  to  Government,  by  the  Hon'ble  J^hn 
P.  Willoughby,  seconded  by  S.  S.  Dickinson,  Esq. 

Read  an  account  by  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  J.  Stuart,  of  a  bird  of 
the  Swallow  tribe  (Hiamndo  e9culenta,)  of  which  a  specimen,  preserved 
in  proof  spirit,  was  presented  for  the  Museum. 

Read  also  an  account,  by  the  same  .gentleman,  of  the  tree  from  which 
the  gum  Kino  is  procured  in  this  country  and  of  the  mode  of  preparing 
it,  accompained  by  specimens  of  the  gum  and  the  wood  of  the  tree  from 
which  it  is  procured. 

The  best  thank?  of  the  Society  were  accorded  to  Dr.  Stuart  for  his^ 
valuable  communications  and  presents. 

The  Meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  9th  July,  1846. 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  9th  of  July,  1846. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

G.  J.  Blane,  Esq.  and  A.  Malet>  Esq.,  Civil  Service,  proposed  a» 
Members  of  the  Society  and  duly  seconded  at  the  last  Mbnthly  Meeting, 
were  ballotted  for  and  un§nimously  elected. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  proposed  as  members  of  the  Societyr 
viz.  E.  Down,  Esq.  C.  S.  by  C.  J.  Davies  Eaq,  C.  S.,  seconded  by 
the  Secretary,  and  Capt.  J.  H.  G.  Crawford,  Engineers,  by  H.  B. 
Turner,  seconded  by  R.  W.  Crawford,  Esq. 

A  letter  from  Sir  Erskine  Ferry,  resigning  his  Office  of  Ftcc-Pret- 
ident ,  was  submitted  to  the  Meeting. 

A  letter  from  the  Marquis  de  Farrier-le-Vayer,  accepting  with  thanks^ 
the  mark  of  distinction  conferred  on  him  by  the  Society  in  electing 
him  an  Honorary  Member,  as  communicated  in  its  Secretary's  letter  of 
the  17th  February,  1845. 

A  letter  from  the  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Literary  and  Phi- 
lo9ophical  Society  of  St.  Andrews,  dated  the  29th  M«iy  1846,  an- 
nouncing that  a  donation  from  that  Society  of  Geological  Specimens 
and  Minerals,  in  return  for  the  contribution  of  the  Indian  Minerals  sent 
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home  by  the  Bombay  Branch  Royal  A  static  Society,  had  been  shipped 
from  Liverpool,  on  board  the  brig  Hesperus  for  the  latter. 

James  Bird,  Esq.  proposed  by  J.  Burnes,  K.  H.  seconded  by  Major 
Gen.  Barr,  was  unanimously  elected  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society  to 
fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of  Sir  E.  Perry,  the  former  to 
retain  his  Office  of  Secretary  of  the  Society  in  conformity  to  a  similar 
proposition  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  in  which  H.  Torrens,  Esq. 
was  elected  to  the  double  Office  of  V.  P.  and  Secretary, 

The  following  donations  ware  presented  to  the  Society : 

To  THE  MI78BUM. 

1st.  From  Assistant  Surgeon  F.  Broughton,  through  the  Vice-Pre- 
aident  J.  Burnes,  K.  H.,  a  skull  from  New  Zealand,  and  some  specimens 
of  Lead  and  Copper  ore  from  the  mines  of  Glen  OzmaUy  near  Adelaide 
in  South  Australia,  and  from  the  Montacute  mines  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood ;  also  a  specimen  of  the  Spharia  Rohertii, 

2nd.  From  Capt.  J.  Young  L  N.  a  collection  of  Birds*  skins,  from 
New  Zealand.    Presented  through  Professor  Orlebar. 

The  Secretary  then  read  some  **  Notes,"  by  Assistant  Surgeon  H. 
J.  Carter,  on  the  great  Mahrah  Tribe  of  Southern  Arabia ;  accompanied 
by  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Mahrah  Language  and  further  "  Notes"  on 
the  Garah  Tribe. 

A  note  from  Professor  Orlebar  accompanying  a  description  of  the 
phenomena  attendant  on  the  annular  Eclipse  of  1840  in  India,  with 
computations  and  illustrations  drawn  up  by  Keru  Luxuman,  one  of  the 
Assistants  at  the  Observatory,  was  also  read. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  to  the  Donors  of  the 
above  valuable  presents  and  communications,  and  the  Meeting  was  ad- 
journed to  Thursday  the  ISth  of  August,  1846. 


1 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  13th  of  August,  1846, 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

E.  Down  Esq.,  C.  S.  and  J.  H,  Crawford,  of  the  Engineers,  pro- 
posed as  Members  of  the  Society  and  duly  seconded  at  the  last  Meeting, 
were  ballottcd  for  and  unanimously  elected. 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  and  duly  seconded  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  Capt.  Curtis,  by  W.  Escombe  Esq.,  seconded  by 
W.  H.  Harrison,  Esq. ;  A.  F.  Bellasis  Esq.  C.  S.,  by  W.  H.  Harrison, 
Esq.,  seconded  by  W.  Escombe  Esq. ;  and  Lieut.  J.  F.  Jones,  I.  N. 
by  Capt.  H.  B.  Lynch,  seconded  by  Capt  H.  B.  Turner. 

Agreeably  to  the  notice  in  the  Monthly  Circular,  the  proposal  to 
have  the  Calcutta  Review  taken  in  from  its  commencement^  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Meeting;  relative  to  which  it  was  resolved— 

That  this  proposition  recommended  by  the  Commit^e  of  Manage^ 
ment,  be  sanctioned ;  in  consequence  of  the  Asiatic  Journal  (one  of  the 
periodical  publications  retained  in  the  list  adopted  by  the  General  Meet- 
ing held  on  the  13th  of  February  1846.)  having  been  discontinued. 

Read  a  letter  from  Sir  Erskine  Perry  accompanying  a  present  of 
copies  of  some  of  the  printed  minutes  of  the  Law  Commifsion  with  re- 
ference to  a  new  Law  Tribunal.  Sir  E.  Perry  regrets  that  it  is  not  in 
his  power  to  forward  to  the  Society  a  complete  series,  an  the  views 
contained  in  them  are  especially  applicable  to  India.  The  other  part 
of  the  letter  comments  on  the  deficiencies  that  exsist  in  the  classes 
of  works  in  the  Society's  Library,  which  refer  to  the  Government  of  In- 
dia and  Oriental  Literature. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  to  the  Society : 

To  tHB  Library. 

let.  From  Sir  Erskine  Perry,— Minutes  on  Law  Reform  with  re- 
ference to  a  New  TribunaL 

2nd.  From  E.  Wallace,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law,  Bombay, — A  Map 
of  the  Oregon  Territory^  the  subject  of  dispute  between  the  British 
and  United  States'  Government,  with  a  Pamphlet  on  the  controversy 
written  by  the  Donor. 

8rd.  From  the  Government  with  a  letter  from  W.  Escombe.  Esq.— 
l^  Copy  of  the  Reports  on  the  Roads  and  Tanks  for  1844-45,  drawn 
up  by  the  Government  Superintendent. 

To  THs  Museum. 

From  the  Literary  and  Philoeophical  Society  of  St.   Andrews, 
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through  Dr.  Buist— 119  Geological  Specimens  and  Minerals,  chiefly 
from  the  County  of  Fife. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  for  the  various  Dona- 
tionsi  and  the  Meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  10th  of  September, 
1846. 


I 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  Royal  Asiatic  So- 
ciety,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  10th  September,  1846. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

Capt.  Curtis,  A.  F.  Bellasis,  Esq.  By.  C.  S.  and  Lieut.  J.  F.  Jones, 
I.  N.  proposed  as  Members  of  the  Society,  and  duly  seconded  at  the 
last  Meeting,  were  ballotted  for  and  unanimously  elected. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  as  Members  of  the  Society 
to  be  ballotted  for  at  its  Meeting  viz.— T.  S.  Cowie  Esq.,  proposed  by 
R.  W.  Crawford,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  Secretary; — A.  Blackburn  Esq. 
proposed  by  John  Holland,  Esq.  seconded  by  R.  W.  Crawford,  Esq. ; 
and  T.  J.  A.  Scott,  Esq.  proposed  by  the  Vice-President  Col.  Jervis, 
seconded  by  the  Secretary, 

The  following  donations  were  presented  to  the  Society : 

To  THE  Library. 

Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  London.  Presented 
by  that  Society. 

To  THE  Museum. 

From  Capt  T.  Johnson,  Commanding  the  Ship  Recovery^  a  large 
specimen  of  Cheiroptera  from  the  island  of  Java. 

A  letter  from  Capt.  P.  T.  French,  dated  Mundlaiseer,  accompanied 
by  copy  of  an  inscription  in  the  round  character  of  the  Armenian,  was 
also  submitted.  The  stone  from  which  the  inscription  was  taken,  was 
brought  several  years  ago  from  Asseer,  and  records  that  it  belongs  to 
the  tomb  of  Sarkies,  ihe  eon  of  Lagar  Khooreian  ofJevan^  who  died 
suddenly  on  Ascension  Day^  the  17 th  June,  1181.  There  is  a  second 
inscription  in  the  same  character  on  another  stone^  which  is  somewhat 
broken ;  a  copy  also  of  which  Capt.  French  offers  to  forward  to  the 
Society. 
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A  letter  from  W.  Escombe  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Government,  present- 
ing to  the  Society  a  copy  of  a  Prakrit  inscription,  (taken  from  Copper 
plates  found  at  Oojeiuy)  forwarded  to  Government  by  Assistant  Surgeon 
E.  Impey,  was  also  laid  before  the  Meeting. 

The  Secretary  then  submitted  for  examination  a  collection  of  un- 
described  Parthian  Coins  belonging  to  John  Bowman,  Esq.  accompa- 
nied by  Numismatic  observations  on  leading  historical  points  and  pecu- 
liarities of  this  collection. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  for  the  various  dona- 
tions and  presents,  and  the  Meeting  was  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  8tb 
October,  1846. 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  8th  October,  1846. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

S.  Cowie  Esq.,  Andrew  Blackburn,  Esq.  and  T.  J.  A.  Scott,  Esq. 
proposed  as  Members  of  the  Society  and  duly  seconded  at  the  last  Meet* 
ing,  were  ballotted  for  and  unanimously  elected. 

MU8EU])I, 

The  following  donation  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  James  Bird^ 
Esq.  viz.  Ten  silver  Coins,  being  a  part  of  four  hundred  lately  found 
in  a  ploughed  field  near  Shirouli,  distant  ten  miles  eastward  of  Narayan- 
goan,  In  the  district  of  Junir.  The  Donor  states  that  they  are  of  Vijaya 
Sahy  Rudra  Sah,  Atri  Dama^  and  Wiswa  Sahy  four  of  the  ten  Sah 
Rajas  of  whom  a  nearly  correct  list  was  given  by  the  late  James  Prinsep, 
Esq.,  that  they  will  prove  of  great  use  in  further  investigation  of 
the  Sah  dynasty,  and  their  dates  and  Greek  legends  will  afford  consid- 
erable help  in  determining  the  relative  position  of  these  Princes  to  the 
Valabhi  and  Qupta  Rajas  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  to  Dr.  Bird,  and  the  Meet* 
ing  was  adjourned  to  the  12th  of  November;  1846. 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  12thof  November,  1846. 
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The  miDutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

Members  proposed;  Lieut  G.  F.  Ashbumer  8th  Regt.  N.  I.,  pro- 
sed by  Dr.  James  Barnes,  K.  H*  V.  P*  and  seconded  by  Major  Holland. 

Letters  and  Communications.— heiiers  were  read  from  Major  Gene- 
ral Vans  Kennedy  and  Professor  Orlebar,  respecting  the  merits  of  Mr. 
McCudden's  work  on  Oriental  Eras. 

The  Meeting  adjourned  to  the  12th  December,  1846. 


I 


At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asia- 
tic Society,  held  in  its  I^ibrary  on  Monday  the  SOth  November^  1846. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

Lieut.  G.  E.  Ashbumer,  8th  Regt.  N.  I.  proposed  a  Member  of  the 
Society  and  duly  seconded  at  the  last  meeting,  was  balloted  for  and 
unanimously  elected. 

The  Meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Office-bearers  for  the 
ensuing  year ;  on  the  proposition  of  Col.  Jervis,  Vice-President,  se- 
conded by  J.  Glen,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  John  Stevenson,  D.  D.  was  unan- 
imously elected  a  Vice-President  of  the  Society. 

The  Committee  of  Managementy  was  then  ballotted  for,  and  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  chosen,  viz.  Professor  John  Harkness,  Capt*  H.  B. 
Turner,  S.  S.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  Rev.  G.  Cook,  J.  Glen,  Esq.,  J,  Don, 
M.  D.,  C.  Morehead  M.  D.,  Capt.  H.  B.  Lynch,  L  N ;  W.  Howard,  Esq. 
and  J.  Scott,  Esq. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  also  chosen  as  a  Committee  for  the 
Museum  :  Professor  A.  B.  Orlebar,  Rev.  G.  Pigott,  H.  J.  Carter,  Esq. 
C.  J.  Erskine,  Esq.,  Lieut.  W.  F.  Marriott,  and  Capt.  T.  M.  B.  Turner. 

The  Meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  the  lOth  of  December,  1846* 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  10th  December,  1846. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

The  Rev.  P.  Anderson,  Chaplain,  was  proposed  as  Member  of  the 
Society  by  the  Rev.  G.  Pigott,  seconded  by  the  Secretary ^  to  be  bal- 
lotted for  at  the  next  Meetmg. 

The  Secretary  submitted  a  letter  from  the  chief  Secretary  to  Go- 
?ernment,  tranimitting  ten  printed  copies  of  a  despatth  from  the  Honor* 
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able  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Government  of  India,  intimating  that 
a  SfaHsHcal  Department  bad  been  formed  in  the  Home  Establish- 
ment, where  all  information  relative  to  the  Geology,  Climate,  Cultivation, 
and  Agricultural  Prodnctions,  Population,  Commerce  and  Political  Geo- 
graphy of  the  various  districts  in  India  will  be  received,  arranged,  and 
recorded  for  reference. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  thank  Government  for  the  informa* 
Uon  communicated,  and  to  state  in  reply  that  the  Society  is  ready  to 
promote  the  useful  and  interesting  researches  contemplated  by  the 
Honorable  Court,  and  to  aid  in  carrying  out  its  object  in  any  way  which 
Government  may  propose. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  to  the  Society : — 

A  copy  of  the  Bhagavata  Purann  lately  printed  in  Sanskrit,  at  the 
Royal  Press  of  Paris,  under  the  superintendence  ofM.  Eugine  Bumouf, 
Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Presented  and  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  the  French  Government  to  the  President  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  draft  a  letter  of  thanks  for  this  most 
acceptable  donation,  and  to  acquaint  Monsieur  Lebrnn,  Director  of  the 
Royal  Press  of  Paris,  that  copies  of  the  Society's  Journal  from  its  com- 
mencement, will  be  forwarded  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  Royal  Library, 

To  THB  Museum. 

120  Specimens  of  Ores  from  Germany.  Presented  by  J.  Bowman, 
Esq. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  wcve  accorded  to  Mr.  Bowman  for 
his  valuable  present. 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  l4th  Januaryi  1847' 


At  a  Monthly  Meetmg  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  l4th  January,  1847 . 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

The  Rev.  P.  Anderson,  Chaplain,  proposed  as  a  Member  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  duly  seconded  at  the  last  meetiug,  was  ballotted  for  and 
unanimously  elected. 

On  the  motion  of  R.  W.  Crawford,  Esq.,  seconded  by  J.  Birdi  Esq., 
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intimating  that  Sir  David  Pollock,  Chief  Juitice,  Member  of  the  Roy- 
al Asiatic  Society  of  Great   Britfldn»  should  be  invited  to  become  a 
Member  of  this  Society,— the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  write  to  Sir  . 
David  Pollock,  and  to  inform  him  that  he  had  been  admitted  a  Member 
by  virtue  of  his  belonging  to  the  Home  Society. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  proposed  and  duly  seconded  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  to  be  balloted  for  at  its  next  meeting ;  Lieut  C.  G.. 
Constable,  I.  N.  by  H.  J.  Carter,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  Secretary,  and 
Dr.  W.  C.  Coles,  By.  M.S.  by  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  H.  J.  Carter,  Esq. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President  the  Hon.  L.  R.  Reid,  seconded  by 
the  Vice-President  Col.  Jervis,  it  was  resolved, — ^That  in  testimony  of 
the  profound  learning,  deep  and  varied  acquirements,  in  History,  Phi- 
lology, and  other  branches  of  Oriental  Literature,  of  the  late  Major 
General  Vans  Kennedy,  this  meeting,  from  a  grateful  appreciation  of 
his  long  and  valuable  services  in  connection  with  General  Literature, 
and  the  special  object  for  which  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  was  instituted,  do  record  its  admiration  of  his  great  and 
varied  talents,  with  an  expression  of  deep  regret  for  the  loss  experienced 
by  his  death ;  and  that  a  special  meeting  be  convened  on  Thursday  the 
4th  February  next,  for  taking  into  consideration  the  best  method  of  mani- 
festing the  Society's  respect  for  his  memory. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  to  the  Society ; 

To  THE  LiBEAET. 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary  to  Government,  presenting  Vol. 
IIL  Part  4  of  Wight's  Icones  Plantarum  Indies  Orientalis. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  to  Government,  in  the  General  Depart- 
ment, presenting  Report  No.  V.  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the 
year  1845. 

To  THE  Museum. 

Specimens  of  Copper-Ore  brought  from  the  Island  of  Maseera  on 
the  South-East  Coast  of  Arabia  by  Assistant  Surgeon  Carter.  Presented 
by  the  Government 

OeIGINAL  COMMUNlOATlOlfS. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Carter's  Report  on  Copper-Ore  from  the  Island 
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of  Maseera ;  and  of  Lithographic  Limestone  from  the  South-Eastero 
Coast  of  Arabia. 

An  account,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson,  of  the  Marriage  Ceremony  of 
Brahmans,  who  wish  to  contract  the  third  Marriage,  and  are  anxious 
to  avert  the  evils  and  misfortunes  denounced  against  such  contracts. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  accorded  for  the  various  dona- 
tions and  interesting  papers  noticed. 

The  Meeting  was  adjouraed  to  the  special  Meeting  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  4th  of  February,  1847. 


At  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library,  on  Thursday  the  4th  of  February  1847, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  best  method  of  manifest- 
ing the  Society's  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late  Major  General 
Vans  Kennedy. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

A  Biographical  Memoir  of  Ihe  late  General  Kennedy  was  then  read  by 
the  Secretary^  after  which  it  was  moved  by  the  Hon'ble  the  President 
L.  R.  Reid,  seconded  by  the  Vice-President  Col.  Jervis,  and  resolved, 
—That  in  reference  to  a  resolution  of  the  Society  passed  on  the  14th 
of  January  to  call  a  special  meeting  on  this  day,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  best  method  of  manifesting  its  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
late  Major-General  Vans  Kennedy,  this  Society,  in  addition  to  its  opi- 
nion of  his  valuable  services  in  connection  with  Oriental  Literature 
d&c.  already  recorded  in  its  proceedings,  do  open  a  subscription  for  the 
purpose,— 1st  of  erecting  a  suitable  monument  over  his  remains,  and 
2nd  of  providing  a  Gold  Medal,  to  be  placed  annually  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  awarded  by  it  in  a  manner  that  may  seem 
most  conducive  to  the  promotion  of  Oriental  Literature. 

2nd.  It  was  moved  by  Chief  Justice  Sir  David  Pollock,  seconded 
by  the  Vice-President  and  Secretary,  J.  Bird,  Esq. — ^That  the  subscrip- 
tion should  not  be  confined  to  members  of  the  Society  alone,  but  be  open 
to  all  persons. 

8rd.  It  was  moved  by  the  Hon'ble  J.  P.  Willonghby,  Esq.,  second- 
ed by  J.  Glen,  Esq. — That  the  Biographical  Memoir  of  Major  Gene- 
ral Vans  Kennedy  be  printed  in  the  Society's  Journal,  and  copies  of  it 
distributed  to  all  the  learned  Societies  connected  with  Oriental  Literature 
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in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  an  expression  of  the  Society's  deep  regret 
at  the  demise  of  one  so  deservedly  celebrated  in  the  Annais  of  Oriental 
Learning. 

4tb.  It  was  moved  by  C.  J.  Erskine,  £sq.>  Priv.  Secy,  to  the  Go- 
vernor, seconded  by  A.  Malet,  Esq.,  Secy,  to  Government— That  the 
several  Asiatic  Societies  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  be  specially  in- 
vited to  join  in  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  one  whose  repu* 
tation  as  an  Oriental  Scholar  is  so  widely  extended  throughout  the 
civilized  world. 

Sir  David  Pollock,  seconded  by  Dr.  Buist,  then  proposed— That  the 
cordial  thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  for  his  able  and  satisfactory  Memoir  of  Major  General  Vans 
Kennedy.     The  above  propositions  were  carried  unanimously. 

The  Meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  lith  of  February, 
1847. 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombaj  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library,  on  Thursday  the  11th  February,  1847. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meetiag  were  read  and  approved  of. 

Lieut.  C.  G.  Constable,  I.  N.  and  Dr.W.  C.  Coles,  By.  M.  S.  who 
were  duly  proposed  and  seconded  as  Members  of  the  Society  at  the 
former  Monthly  Jfteeting,  were  ballotted  for,  and  unanimously  elected. 

Capt.  Partridge^  of  the  8th  Regiment  N.  I.  proposed  as  a  Member 
of  the  Society  by  Dr.  Buist,  seconded  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  ballotted 
for  at  the  next  Monthly  Meeting. 

On  the  nu^on  of  the  Vice-Pretideni  Col.  Jervis,  seconded  by  the 
Vtee-Presideni  and  Seeretari^  J.  Bird,  Esq.,  it  was  resolved, — That  a 
deputation,  consisting  of  the  President^  Vice-President,  and  Secretary  f 
should  wait  upon  the  Hon'ble  the  Governor,  George  Russ^l  Clerk,  to 
solicit  his  Honor  to  become  the  Society's  Patron. 

On  the  motion  of  R.  W.  Crawford,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  Vice-Pre- 
sideni  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  D.D.,  it  was  resolved,— That  Sir  David 
Pollock,  Chief  Justice,  be  further  requested  to  do  the  Society  the  honor 
of  becoming  its  Vieo'Pafron. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  the  Vioe^President^  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson 
D.D.,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  G.  Pigott,  and  unanimously  resolved,— -That 
in  ccmsideration  of  the  many  and  deep  obligations  which  this  Society  is 
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nnder  to  Professor  Orlebar,  both  for  the  assiduous  labour  and  varied  ta- 
lents which  he  has  devoted  to  the  classification  of  the  Museum,  in  all  its 
branches,  as  well  as  for  the  zeal  which  he  has  invariably  displayed  in 
farthering  its  literary  and  scientific  objects,  this  Society  do  convey  to 
professor  Orlebar,  through  their  Secretary,  their  sincere  regret  at  the 
cause  which  has  compelled  him  to  finally  leave  India,  with  an  expression 
of  their  high  sense  and  appreciation  of  the  extent  and  value  of  his  form- 
er services  as  Secretary  (already  placed  on  record  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society),  and  since  as  Conservator  of  the  Museum. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  G.  Pigott,  H.  J.  Carter,  Esq.,  B.  M.  S. 
was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Society  as  Conservator  of  the  Mu- 
seum in  succession  to  Professor  Orlebar. 

The  following  donations  were  presentf>d  : — 

To  THE  Library.  ' 

Twelve  volumes  of  the  Bible  for  the  BFmd,  and  a  copy  of  Grammar 
embossed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  to  read.  Presented  by  H. 
B.  E.  Frere,  Esq. 

No.  III.  of  Jordon's  Illustrations  of  Indian  Ornithology.  Presented 
by  Framjee  Nasserwanjee,  Esq. 

A  copy  of  the  Sanhita  of  the  Sama  Vedoy  translated  into  English 
by  the  Rev.  John  Stevenson,  D.D.   Presented  by  the  Author. 

To  THE  Museum. 

1.  A  collection  of  Fossils  from  Sindh  and  the  valley  of  the  In- 
dus. Presented  through  Dr.  Buistjby  Capt.  Partridge,  of  the  18th  Regi- 
ment N.  I, 

2.  A  collection  of  Geological  Specimens  from  Khatiawar,  collect- 
ed by  Capt.  H.  Aston,  Ist  Assistant  to  the  Political  Agent  at  Rajcote, 
with  a  letter  from  A  Malet,  Esq.,  Political  Secretary  to  Government. 
Presented  by  Government. 

Original  Communications. 

Assistant  Surgeon  Carter's  account  of  the  Frankincense  Tree  of 
Arabia  with  remarks  on  the  misplacement,  of  the  "  Libanophorous   Be- 
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gion/*  in  Ptolemy *8  Geography  nccompanied  by  a  Botanical  drawing  of 
the  tree  producing  Frankincense*. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Socii  ty  were  accorded  for  the  donations  to 
the  Library  and  Museum ;  and  the  Meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday 
the  11th  of  March,  1847. 


At  a  Slonthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  1 1th  March,  1847. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

Capt.  Partridge  Idth  Regt.  N.  L,  duly  proposed  and  seconded  as  a 
Member  of  the  Society  at  its  last  Meeting,  was  ballotted  for  and  un- 
animously elected. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  proposed  and  duly  seconded  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  to  be  ballotted  for  at  its  next  Meeting;  Dr.  Hy- 
slop,  by  Capt.  Carless  I.  N.  seconded  by  James  Bird,  Esq ;  Lieut.  J.  B. 
Dunsterville,  by  Col.  J.  H.  Dunsterville,  seconded  by  J.  Glen,  Esq  ; 
and  E.  Impey,E3q.,byCapt.Montriou,  I.  N.,  seconded  byH.  J.  Carter,  Esq. 

Letters  were  then  read  from  Sir  David  Pollock,  accepting  the  OfBce 
of  Vice-Patron  of  the  Society,  and  from  Dr.  Sperschneider,  accom- 
panying a  present  from  Dr.  Pruner  of  Munich. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  to  the  Society : 

To  THE  Library. 

Ist.  Two  copies  of  the  "  Provisional  Report  on  the  Meteorological 
Observations  made  at  Colabah,  Bombay,  for  the  year  1844'*  by  G.  Buist, 
Esq.,  L.L.  D.  Presented  by  the  Author. 

2nd.  A  Copy  of  a  paper  on  the  identity  of  feature  between  the 
Ancient  Egpytians  as  figured  in  the  tombs  at  Thebes  and  the  Fellahs 
of  the  present  day,  by  Dr.  Pruner.  Presented  by  the  Author. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  Dr. 
Buist,  and  to  Dr.  Pruner  for  their  valuable  contributions  to  the  Library. 

Respecting  the  motions,  of  which  notice  was  given  at  the  last  Meet- 
ing, for  the  alteration  of  Arts.  VII  and  XLI.  of  the  Society's  Rules,  it 
was  proposed  by  R.  W.  Crawford,  Esq.,  seconded  by  T.  M.  B.  Turner, 
and  carried,— That  the  following  sentence  shall  be  added  to  Art,  VII  of 
the  Society's  Rules,  viz.— 
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"  The  Members  of  the  Society  resident  in  Salsette,  Caranja,  or  An- 
gria's  Colabah,  are  allowed  the  option  of  being  considered  Resident  or 
Non-Resident  Members." 

The  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  8th  of  April,   1847. 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  8th  of  April,  1847. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

Dr.  Hyslop,  Lieut.  J.  B.  Dunsterville,  and  E.  Impey  Esq.  who 
were  duly  proposed  and  seconded  as  Members  of  the  Society  at  its  last 
Meeting,  were  ballotted  for  and  unanimously  elected. 

Col.  G.  Moore,  Auditor  General  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the 
Society  by  the  President^  seconded  by  W.  Escombe,  Esq. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  to  the  Society : 

To  THE  LiBRART. 

1st.  The  sixth  volume  cf  Thornton's  History  of  British  India, 
tit  sheets.  Presented  by  the  Hon'ble  the  Governor  in  Council,  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  from  W.  Escombe,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment in  the  General  Department. — 2d  The  Bengal  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
General  Conspectus  of  Medicinal  Plants,  by  W.  B.  0*Shaughnessy, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Presented  by  the  Author.— 3d  A  translation  from 
the  German,  of  Dr.  E.  Alban's,  High-pressure  Steam-Engine  investi- 
gated, with  notes  by  W.  Pole,  Esq.,  F.  R.  A.  S.  Presented  by  the 
Translator. 

Original  Communications. 

Geological  Observations  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Taptee,  accompani- 
ed by  a  section  taken  from  a  Ford  near  the  village  of  Dolan,  by  A.  B. 
Orlebar,  A.  M.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

To  THE  Museum. 

A  collection  of  Geological  Specimens  from  the  Ford  near  the  village 
of  Dolan  above  mentioned.      Presented  by  A.  B.  Orlebar,  A.  M. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
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several  Contributors  for  their  valuable  additions  to  the  Library  and 
Museum,  and  the  Meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  13th  of  May,  1847. 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday,  the  l3th  of  May,  1847. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

Col.  Moore,  Auditor  General^ duly  proposed  and  seconded  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Society  at  the  last  Meeting,  was  ballotted  for  and  unanimous- 
ly elected. 

Mr.  Wattenbach,  was  proposed  as  a  Member  of  the  Society  by  Capt. 
T.  M.  B.  Turner,  seconded  by  Lieut  Marriott. 

Letters  were  read  from  Lieut.  Col.  Melville,  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment, Lieut.  Gol«  Waddingtoo,  Capt.  Montriou,  I.  N.,  and  the  Rev. 
William  Clarkson. 

The  following  presents  to  the  Society  were  laid  before  the  Meeting : 

To  TiiB  Library. 

"  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Observations  made  in  the  Observa- 
tory at  Colabal^  Bombay,  from  April  to  December  1845."  By  Profes- 
sor A.  B.  Orlebar,  M.  A.  of  the  Elphiustone  Institution.  Presented  by 
the  Hon'ble  the  Governor  in  Council. 

Through  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bombay,— **  Expository  Lectures  on  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Colossians/*  by  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  From 
the  Author. — "  Five  Sermons  on  public  occasions,"  by  the  Bishop  of 
Calcutta.  From  the  Author.—  "  Journal  of  a  Visitation  Tour  through 
the  provinces  of  Madura  and  Tinnevelly  in  the  Diocese  of  Madras,  to 
which  are  added  two  Charges,"  by  the  Right  Reverend  George  Trevor 
Spencer,  Lord  Bishop  of  Madras.    From  the  Author. 

Through  the  Hon^ble  L.  R.  Reid,  President  of  the  Society,  "  A 
Catalogue  of  Chinese  Buddhistical  Works,"  also  "  Statistics  of  Govern- 
ment Charitable  Dispensaries."  Presented  by  Lieut.  Col.  W.  H.  Sykes, 
F.  R.  S. — Through  the  Hon'ble  the  Governor  in  Council,  from  the 
Hon'ble  the  Court  of  Directors.  **  Facts  and  suggestions  concerning  the 
Economic  Geology  of  India,"  by  Professor  D.  T.  Ansted,  F.  R,  S. 
Vice-Secretary,  Geological  Society.— "A  Grammar  of  the  Gujarati 
Language,"  by  the  Rev.  William  Clarkson,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.     Presented  by  the  Author. 
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To  THE  Museum. 

A  large  collection  of  Mineralogical  Specimens  from  the  Countries  of 
Khatiawar  and  Cutchy  each  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  place  from 
whence  it  was  taken  and  its  distance  from  some  known  station.  Pre- 
sented by  Lieut.  Col.  Waddlngton,  C.  B. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  seyeral  Contributors 
for  their  valuable  presents  to  the  Library  and  the  Museum ;  and  the 
Meeting  was  adjourned  to  Thursday  tlie  10th  of  June,  1847. 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  10th  of  June,  1847. 

The  minutes  of  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

Mr.  Wattenbach,  duly  proposed  and  seconded  as  a  Member  of  the  So- 
ciety at  its  last  Meeting,  was  ballotted  for  and  unanimously  elected. 

Letters  were  read  from  H.  M.  Elliot,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  with  the  Governor  General,  and  Henry  Cope,  Esq.,  Se- 
cretary to  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Delhi. 

Presented  to  the  Museum.— Two  Specimens  of  Scorpio  afer  from 
Cochin  on  the  Malabar  Coast  by  Capt.  Lynch,  Indian  Navy. 

With  reference  to  the  letter  of  H.  M.  Elliot,  Esq.,  requesting  the  So- 
ciety to  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  its  manuscripts  on  subjects  connected 
with  Indian  History,— it  was  resolved,  that  one  should  be  made  out  af- 
ter the  form  transmitted  and  forwarded  to  his  address  by  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

It  was  also  resolved,  upon  the  reading  of  the  letter  of  Henry  Cope, 
Esq.,— That  a  complete  set  of  the  Society's  Transactions  be  forwarded  to 
his  address  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Delhi, 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  intimate  the  willingness  of  the 
Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  to  co-operate  with  it  in  any 
way  that  will  tend  to  promote  its  objects. 

Adverting  to  the  printed  dispatch  forwarded  by  the  Hon'ble  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  the  Government  of  India  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
general  statistical  information  of  India,  copies  of  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted through  the  Government  of  Bombay  to  the  Society,— Dr.  J. 
Stevenson  Vice- President ^  stated,  that  at  the  last  meeting,  the  Hon'ble 
the  Governor  had  been  pleased  cursorily  to  ask  what  had  been  done  in 
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this  respect,  and  that  actuated  by  this,  he  was  induced  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  to  the  Society,  viz. — 

1st.  That  as  the  subject  of  Statistics  has  of  late  particularly  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  at  hcice,  this  Branch  appoint 
a  Statistical  Committee  for  this  special  object. 

2nd.  That  as  a  general  Census  of  the  population  of  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay must  form  one  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  a  Statistical  Report, 
steps  le  immediatly  taken  in  connection  with  Goyernment,  to  have  an  ac- 
curate census  made. 

dd.  That  as  considerable  expense  will  attend  the  taking  of  this  cen- 
sus, the  Statistical  Committee  be  directed  to  put  itself  in  communication 
with  Government  and  to  obtain  from  that  quarter  the  necessary  funds,  as 
unfortunately  at  the  present  time  the  Society's  finances  will  not  permit  of 
its  doing  more  than  directing  and  superintending  the  operations  of  the 
Agents  employed  in  the  work. 

4th.  That  to  ensure  the  completion  as  soon  as  possible  of  an  accu- 
rate Statistical  Report  of  the  Island,  the  Statistical  Committee  be  direct- 
ed to  divide  itself  into  sections,  as  for  example,  into  a  Population,  a  Geo- 
logical, an  Antiquarian,  a  Mercantile,  a  Medical,  and  an  Educational 
Section. 

5th.  That  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  if  the  labours  of  the 
Statistical  Committee  succeed  in  Bombay,  the  results  will  be  published 
in  the  Society's  Journal,  and  steps  taken  for  extending  operations  of  a 
similar  nature  to  the  other  cities  and  districts  of  the  Presidency  through 
the  Non-Resident  Members  of  the  Society  in  their  respective  Provinces. 

The  above  resolutions  having  been  read,  a  copy  of  them  was  ordered 
to  be  posted  in  the  Library,  and  their  discussion  deferred  until  the  next 
Meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Captain  Lynch  L  N.  for 
his  valuable  present  to  the  Museum,  and  the  Meeting  was  adjourned  to 
the  8th  of  the  July,  1847. 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  8th  of  July,  1847. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

Capt.  Ethersey,  I.  N.  was  proposed  as  a  member  of  the  Society,  by 
Capt.  Carless,  seconded  by  James  Bird,  Esq;  Major  D.  Davidson,  Corn- 
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missary  General,  waB  proposed  a  member  of  the  Society,  by  Dr.  Don, 
seconded  by  J.  Glen,  Esq. 

Read  a  letter,  from  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn  to  the  Secretary,  inti- 
mating that  No.  IX  of  the  Society's  Journal,  which  was  forwarded  to 
him  by  a  private  channel,  had  not  been  received.  In  reference  to  this, 
it  was  resolved,  that  Nos.  IX  and  X.  of  the  Journal  should  be  forwarded 
to  Professor  Lassen  by  the  first  Mail,  to  the  care  of  iMr.  J.  M.  Richard- 
son, London. 

Presented  to  the  Library. 

A  Copy  of  M.  A.  W.  Von  Schlegel'd  Bhagavad  Gita,  edited  and 
corrected  under  the  care  of  Christian  Lassen.     Presented  by  the  Editor. 

An  account  of  China,  comprising  the  Topography,  History,  Cus- 
toms, and  Languages,— written  in  Gujarati,  by  Cowasjee  Sorabjee  Cowas- 
jee  Patell.     Presented  by  the  Author. 

Royal  Astronomical  Society's  Proceedings  No.  12  of  Vol.  VII,  Fe- 
bruary 1847.     By  that  Society. 

Files  of  the  London  Times  Newspaper  from  1822  to  1846.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Proprietors  of  the  Bombay  Times,  through  Dr.  Buist. 

A  Copy  of  the  Report  on  Roads  and  Tanks  for  the  years  1845  and 
1846,  by  the  Superintendent.     By  the  Government. 

Dr.  Steventson's  propositions  for  appointing  a  Statistical  Committee, 
to  obtain  in  connexion  with  Government  a  correct  census  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Bombay  as  the  first  step  to  a  Special  Report  of  the  Island,  and 
afterwards  to  extend  its  labours  to  the  several  districts  of  the  Presidency, 
was  submitted  to  the  Meeting  for  discussion,  and  it  was  resolved, — That 
the  following  gentlemen  be  appointed  a  Sub- Committee  for  ascertaining 
and  reporting  to  the  Society  whether  it  be  practicable  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
jects contemplated  by  these  propositions. — viz.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson, 
President;  Professor  John  Ilarkness;  Assistant  Surgeon  H.J.  Carter; 
The  Rev.  G.  Pigott ;  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell;  H.  Young,  Esq.  C. 
J.  Erskine  Esq ;  J.  Smith  Esq ;  Capt  Curtis ;  Capt.  H.  B.  Turner, 
Curaetjee  D.Pestonjee,  Esq  ;  Juganath  Sunkursett,  Esq  ;  Aga  Mahomed 
Jaffer,  Esq;  Manackjee  Cursetjee  Esq ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  Rev.  G.  Pigott,  seconded  by  the  Secretary, 
is  was  resolved, — That  a  Sub-Committee  consisting  of  C.  J.  Erskine,  Esq. 
Professor  John  Harkness,  H.  J.  Carter,  Esq.  and  the  Secretary  be  ap- 
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pointed  to  report  on  the  present  state  of  the  Library,  and  the  best  means 
of  securing  a  bctttr  preservation  of  the  Standard  Works  and  valuable 
MSS.  belonging  to  the  Society.— It  was  further  resolved  on  the  motion  of 
the  President  that  Mr.  Pigott's  name  be  added  to  this  Committee. 

The  Secretary  then  submitted  to  the  Meeting  a  valuable  and  interest- 
ing paper  on  the  "Balsam-Trees  (Balsamodendra)  of  Sindh,"  by  As- 
sistant Surgeon  J.  E.  Stocks,  Vaccinator  in  Sindh. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  Author  of  this  com- 
munication, and  to  the  several  Contributors  for  their  valuable  presents 
to  ihe  Library — The  Meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  12th 
of  August,  1847. 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday,  the  12th  of  August,  1847. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

Capt.  Eihersey,  I.  N.  and  Major  D.  Davidson,  Commissary  General, 
who  were  duly  proposed  and  seconded  as  Members  of  ihe  Society  at  its 
last  Meeting,  were  ballotted  for,  and  unanimously  elected. 

Read, — The  following  letter  dated  Simla,  July  the  8th,  from  the  For- 
eign Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India  in  attendance  on  the  Gov- 
ernor General. 

Simla,  July  8th  1847. 

Dear  Sir, — As  a  Mission  is  about  to  start  to  the  frontier  of  Chi- 
nese Tartary,  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  if  there  is  £ny  question  of  lit- 
erary or  scientific  interest  which  you  would  wish  its  Members  to  make 
the  subject  of  their  investigation. 

A  Barometer  and  a  few  Magnetical  and  other  Philosophical  In- 
struments accompany  the  Mission,  which  will  consist  of  Capt.  Cun- 
ningham, Dr.  T.  Thomson,  and  Lieut.  Strachey ;  and  to  such  careful 
and  intelligent  observers  may  safely  be  entrusted  any  enquiry  your 
learned  Society  may  wish  them  to  prosecute. 

I  remain. 

To,  Dear  Sir, 

The  Secretary  to  the ']  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Branch  Asiatic  Society^  ^  (Signed)  H.  M.  Elliot, 

Bombay.   J  Foreign  Secy,  to  Govt,  of  India. 
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With  reference  to  this  letter,  the  Secretary  submitted  a  draft  of 
Desiderata  relatve  to  the  Orography^  Hydrography,  Ethnology  and  Ar» 
chcBology  of  Central  Asia,  On  which  it  was  resolved, — That  the  draft 
be  adopted,  and  forwarded  without  delay  to  H,  M.  Elliot,  Esq.  the  Fo- 
reign  Secretary  with  the  Governor  General;  and  that  a  copy  of  his  letter 
be  transmitted  to  th&  Geographical  Society,  requesting  to  be  informed 
if  its  Members  have  any  questions  to  propose  to  the  Mission. 

Read, — A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Government,  pre- 
senting three  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1846. 

The  following  presents  to  the  Society  were  laid  before  the  Meeting : 

To  THE  LlBRABY. 

Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes  heransgegeben,  von  Chris- 
tian Lassen.— By  the  Author. 

La  Rhetorique  des  Nations  Musulmanes  d'apres  le  traite  Persan, 
intitule  Hadayik  ul-Balagat,  par  M.  Garcin  de  Tassy, — By  the  Author. 

Statistics  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice,  and  of  Government  Charita- 
ble Dispensaries  in  India.     By  the  Author  Lieut.  Col.  Sykes,  C  B. 

Circular  Orders  of  the  Sudder  Dewanee  Adawlut,  Vol.  I,  part  3, 
and  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1846.    By  Government. 

Prospectus  of  a  general  exposure  of  the  Oriental  Pantheon,  or  a 
Review  of  the  spurious  creeds  now  extant  in  the  East.  By  the  Author, 
Mr.  Muhleisen. 

To  THE  Museum. 

Specimens  of  Iron-ore  from  Mai  wan.  By  Lieut.  C.  W.  Montriou> 
LN. 

In  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  last  Meeting  appointing  a  Sub- 
Committee  for  ascertaining  and  reporting  whether  it  be  practicable  to 
carry  out  Dr.  Stevenson's  propositions  for  obtaining  a  correct  Cen^ 
sus  of  the  population  of  Bombay,  the  Sub- Committee  reported  to 
the  Meeting  of  the  Society,  that  having  made  the  necessary  preliminary 
inquiries,  and  obtained  returns  of  the  number  of  houses  in  the  several 
divisions  of  the  Island,  the  Committee  are  of  opnion  that,  under  present 
circumstances,  and  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  Nativesi  it  is  ad- 
visable to  postpone  the  Census, 

18 
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For  the  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  the  thanks  of  the  So- 
ciety were  unanimously  voted ;  and  the  Meeting  was  adjourned  to  Thurs- 
day, the  9th  of  September,  1847. 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  9th  of  September,  1847. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

H.  P.  Malet,  Esq.,  C.  S.,  proposed  as  a  Member  of  the  Society  by 
A  Malet,  Esq.,  seconded  by  James  Bird,  Esq.,  to  be  ballotted  for  at  its 
next  Meeting. 

In  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  last  Meeting,  that  a  Copy  of  the 
Letter  from  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  be  for- 
warded to  the  Geographical  Society,  requesting  to  be  informed  if  its 
Members  hate  any  questions  to  propose  to  the  Mission  proceeding  to  the 
Frontiers  of  Chinese  Tartary, — the  Secretary  read  a  reply  from  that 
Society,  containing  suggestions  on  certain  points  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  Mission  might  be  usefully  directed.  This  reply 
was  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  R.  Chambers,  Esq.  of  Edin- 
burgh, who,  in  reference  to  a  paper  on  Ancient  Beaches^  read  by  him 
at  the  Oxford  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  sought  for  further  in- 
formation and  facts  similar  to  those  on  which  his  deductions  had  been 
made,  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  land  over  large 
portions  of  the  Globe.  Resolved — That  both  Communications  be  trans- 
mitted to  H.  M.  Elliot,  Esq.,  Secretary  with  the  Governor  General, 
for  the  purpose  of  recommending  the  proposed  investigations  contained 
in  them  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Mission. 

There  being  no  other  bnsiness,  the  Meeting  was  adjourned  to  Thurs- 
day the  14th  of  October,  1847. 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  14th  of  October,  1847. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

In  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society's  Meeting  of  the  12th 
August  last,  directing  that  the  Notes  of  Inquiry  for  the  Thibet  Mis- 
sion, should  be  dispatched  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  India  in  attendance  on  the  Governor  General,  to  be  followed  by  ques- 
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tioDB  expected  from  the  Geographical  Society.  Read,— letters  of  thanks 
acknowledging  their  receipt,  and  stating  that  they  had  been  forwarded  for 
the  use  of  the  members  of  the  Mission. 

The  following  presents  to  the  Society  were  laid  before  the  Meeting : 

To  THE  Library. 

Royal  Astronomical  Society's  Proceedings  No.  18of  toI.  VII,  March, 
1847. 

To  THE  Museum. 

A  white  marble  Jain  Image  dug  up  in  the  Town  of  Broach.  Pre- 
sented by  A.  W.  Ravenscroft,  Esq. 

A  Bow  and  Arrows  taken  from  a  Sikh  Soldier  on  the  field  of  Sobroan. 
Presented  by  Mr.  Blackwell,  through  Dr.  Buist 

The  following  papers  presented  to  the  Society  were  read  to  the 
Meeting : 

Notice  of  Dr.  Roth's  investigations  of  the  Vedas,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Mitchell.  Some  Remarks  on  the  relation  that  subsists  between 
the  Jain  and  Brahmanical  Systems  of  Geography,  accompanied  by  two 
Maps  illustrative  of  Puranio  Geography,  by  the  Rey^  John  Stevenson, 
D.D. 

The  Sooiet/s  beet  thanks  were  voted  for  'the  several  donations,  and 
for  the  interesting  and  valuable  communications  mentioned.  The  Meet- 
ing was  then  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  11th  of  November,  1847. 


At  a  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  tiie  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  held  in  its  Library  on  Thursday  the  11th  November,  1847. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  of. 

H.  P.  Malet,  Esq.,  C.  S.  duly  proposed  and  seconded  as  a  Member  of 
the  Society,  was  ballotted  for  and  unanimously  elected. 

The  Honl>le  Sir  William  Tardley,  and  J.  G.  Lumsden,  Esq. 
C.  S.  were  proposed  as  Members  of  the  Sodety,  by  the  Hon'ble  Sir 
Erskine  Perry,  seconded  by  Col.  Jervb  Ftce-Prettdenl,  to  be  ballotted 
for  at  the  next  Meeting. 

The  Secretary  announced  his  approaching  departure  for  Europe,  and 
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consequent  intention  of  resigning  his  office  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting 
of  the  29th  instant 

The  following  donations  to  the  Library  and  Museum  were  laid  be- 
fore the  Meeting: 

To  THB  Library. 

Notizia  intoma  aHa  iamosa  opera  istorica  di  A,bd.er-Rahhiiian 
Ibnu  Khaldun  del  Conte  Cavaliere  Jacobo  Graberg  DaHemso. — ^Uitimi 
Progressi  della  Geographia,  by  ditto. — Observations  authentiques  sur 
La  Peste  du  Levant,  by  ditto.  Presented  through  the  Rev.  J.  Wilson 
D.D. 

To  THB  Mu8tI7M. 

Shells  from  Kattiawar,  collected  by  Capt  H.  Aston.  Presented  by 
Government. 

There  being  no  other  busineas,  the  Meeting  was  adjourned  to  Mon- 
day the  29th  November,  1847. 


At  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatie  Society,  held  in  its  Library  on  Monday  the  29th  November, 
1847. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  were  read  and  approved  oH 

Dr.  Arbuckle,  Bombay  Medical  Service,  was  proposed  as  a  member 
of  the  Society  by  Dr«  Glen,  seconded  by  Dr.  J.  Scott 

The  Meeting,  in  conformity  with  Art.  X  of  the  Rules,  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  Office-Bearers  ;  when  on  the  proposition  of  the  Pre$ident^ 
seconded  by  Dr.  Stevenson,  Sir  Enkine  Perry  was  unanimously  chosen 
Vice-Paifon  of  the  Society ;  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  duly 
elected,  for  the  Managmg  Committee  of  the  ensuing  year,  vix. — Pro- 
fessor John  HarknesB ;  C.  J.  Erskine  Esq. ;  8*  S.  Dickinson,  Esq. ;  Rev. 
G.  Cook;  J.  Glen,  Esq. ;  J.  Don,  M.  D. ;  C  Horehead,  M.  D  Capt  H. 
B.  Lynch  L  N. ;  W.  Howard,  Esq.,  and  John  Scott,  Esq. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  also  nominated  a  Committee  for  the 
Museum,  via.— The  Rev.  G.  Pigott ;  H.  J.  Carter,  Esq. ;  C.  J.  Erskine 
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Esq. ;  Lieut.  W.  F.  Marriott ;  Lieut.  C.  W.  Montriou  L  N.  and  Dr. 
W.  C.  Coles. 

Col.  G.  Moore  and  A.  Spens  Esq.  C.  S.  were  nominated  Auditors  for 
the  Society's  Annual  Accounts. 

Dr.  Bird,  Vice-President  and  Secretary y  having  resigned  these  Offices, 
in  consequence  of  his  approaching  departure  for  England,  the  Hon'ble 
J,  P.  Willoughby,  was  unanimously  elected  Vtce-President,  and  H.  J, 
Carter,  Esq.  Secretary. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  the  President,  seconded  by  Sir  Erskine 
Perry,  and  resolved, — That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to  Dr. 
Bird,  who  has  now  resigned  -the  Office  of  Secretary,  which  he  has  so 
ably  and  zealously  filled  for  a  period  of  three  years,  during  which  his 
scientific  attainments  and  great  knowledge  of  Indian  Literature  have 
proved  highly  beneficial  to  the  Institution  ;  and  that  the  Society  further 
express  its  regret  at  the  loss  of  his  valuable  services  in  India,  resting 
assured  that,  although  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  labours,  he  will 
continue  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Indian  Literature  and  Science. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Buist,  embodying  certain  propositions  relative  to 
the  Malcolmson  Testimonial^  which  had  been  previously  circulated  to 
the  Managing  Committee,  was  then  submitted  to  the  Meeting.— Re« 
solved  that  the  two  first  of  Dr.  Buist's  propositions  he  adopted,  viz. — 

1st.     That  the  subscription  to  the  Malcolmson  Testimonial  be  closed. 

2nd.  That  one  half  the  sum  subscribed  be  devoted  to  the  purchasing 
of  dieSf  and  of  ten  silver  medals  to  be  struck  from  them  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  Society,  with  such  devices  and  inscriptions  as  may  be  con- 
sidered expedient ;  and  that  the  details,  as  to  the  mode  of  distribution  of 
the  medals,  be  left  for  the  future  consideration  of  the  Committee. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : 

Historical  Researches  on  the  Origin  and  Principles  of  the  Sauddha 
and  Jaina  Reliffions,  by  the  Author,  J.  Bird,  Esq. 

A  Fac-simile  of  a  Copper-plate  Grant  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Ujein, 
dated  Sumwat  1036,  A.D.  980.  Presented  by  It  N.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq. 
Resident  at  Indore. 

The  Society's  thanks  were  voted  for  these  donations,  and  the  Meeting 
was  adjourned  to  Thursday  the  9th  December,  1847. 
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locality  of  the  same  name  on  the 
mainland  opposite  Salsette  and 
Bombay,  273. 

Carless,  Captain  T.,  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  Account  by,  of  Sherm 
Wadj,  in  the  Red  Sea,  273. 

Carter,  Assistant  Surgeon,  of  the 
Bombay  Medical  Service,  Geo- 
logical Observations  by,  on  the 
country  between  Hydrabad  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  40  ; — ^Notes 
by,  on  the  Garah  Tribe  of  South- 
ern Arabia,  195; — ^Ditto,  on  the 
Mahrah  tribe,  with  a  vocabulary  of 
their  language,  339; — ditto,  fur- 
ther on  the  Garah  Tribe,  343  ;— 
Description  by,  of  the  Frankin- 
cense Tree  of  Arabia,  380  ; — Re- 
marks by,  on  the  misplacement  of 
the  Libanophorous  Region,  in 
Ptolemy's  Geography,  386;— -Re- 
ports by,  on  Copper-ore  from  the 
Island  of  Maseera,  and  on  Litho- 
graphic Limestone  from  Southern 
Arabia,  400  ; — ^Notes  by,  on  the 
Fresh-water  Sponges  in  the 
Tanks  of  Bombay,  438. 

Caspian  Sea,  depression  of,  219. 

Cave  Temples  of  India,  letter  from 
the  Hon'ble  Court  of  Directors 
regarding,  114. 

Census  of  the  population  of  Bombay, 


propositions  respecting  the  taking 
of,  471. 

Central  Asia,  desiderata  relative  to, 
proposed  in  a  series  of  questions, 
by  the  Bombay  Asiatic  Society 
to  the  Mission  proceeding  to  the 
frontiers  of  Chinese  Tartary,  417. 

Cherotar  District  of  Gujurat,  Notes 
on,  276. 

Coins  Hindu,  Notice  of,  63. 

Zodiac  of  Jehangir,  65. 

Saurarashtra  specimens    of, 

377. 

Comet  of  1844-5  memoranda  on, 
281. 


Darah,  or  valley  of  the  Sir-i-kol 
Lake,  and  sources  of  the  Oxus, 
419. 

Ditto  of  Mastuch,  conducting 

into  Chitral,  419. 

E. 

Ehhkili  or  Mahrah  idiom  cognate 
with  the  Aramaean  and  Hebrew, 
365. 

Egyptian  desert,  Geological  obser- 
yations  on,  229. 

Ethnological  physical  character  of 
the  Thibetan  tribes  of  Ladak  and 
Lhassa,  difference  of,  423. 

F. 

Frankincense  tree  of  Arabia,  des- 
cription of,  with  plate,  380. 

G. 

Gara  Tribe  of  Arabia,  notes  on,  195. 
Additional  notes  on,  343. 


Gardokh  mountains  of,  rich  in  gold 
mines,  422. 
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H. 
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Hyderabad  in  Sindh,  hills  of,  their 

Geological  composition  40. 
Hygrometric  Tables,  309. 


I. 


Inscriptions  in  the  Cave-character, 
and  Sanskrit  language,  engraved 
on  Copper-plates,  found  at  Sat- 
tara,  3. 

Ditto  found  at  NandgSm  in 

the  Northern  Konkan  4. 
From  Pattan  Somnath,  16. 

Hamyaric    from    Aden  and 

Saba,  30. 
Stewart's  Lydian  and  Phry- 
gian, 109. 

Cuneiform,  Progress  of  decy- 

phering,  2^1. 

Ancient,  Sanskrit,  from  Ko- 

lapur,  263. 
From  Jabal  Mukallib  in  Ara- 
bia, 273. 

On   Sanskrit     Copper-plate 

from  Saroangarh,  371. 


Jaghatai  Turki  literature,  rich  in 
works  of  Historical  interest,  424. 

Jub  River  of  Africa,  Navigation  of, 
110. 

K. 

Kalpa  Sutra,  scriptural  book  of  au- 
thority for  the  Jaina  religion,  pro- 
bable date  of,  456. 

Karakonim  mountains  give  origin  to 
the  river  Shayuk,  417. 


Kennedy  Major  General,  Biographi- 
cal memoir  of,  430;— Gold  medals 
as  a  memorial  of  his  services  in 
connexion  with  Oriental  Lite- 
rature to  be  placed  annually, 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  of 
Education  by  the  Bombay  Asia- 
tic Society. 

L. 

Ladak,  and  the  three  Thibets,  pla- 
teau of,  420. 

Languages,  Ethiopic  family  of,  219. 

Ditto— ditto  reviewed,  294. 

Language  Mahrah,  Vocabulary  of 
347. 

LeMessurier  Major  George,  Geo- 
graphical and  Statistical  Memo- 
randum by,  on  Beluchistan,  139. 

Libanophorous  Region  of  Arabia, 
Geographical  position  of,  386. 

M. 

Mahrah  Tribe  of  Southern  Arabia, 
Notes  on,  339. 

Manasarowar  Lake,  further  exami- 
nation of,  requisite,  422. 

Melville  Lieut.  Colonel  Notes  by,  on 
the  Agriculture  of  the  Cherotar 
district  of  Gujurat,  276. 

Mission  from  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral proceeding  to  the  frontiers  of 
Chinese  Tarlary,  with  instruc- 
tions to  turn  its  attention  to  the 
extenfion  of  Geographical  and 
Scientific  knowledge,  487. 

Mou-Kan-Khan  or  Dizaboul,  to 
whom  Justin  II  sent  his  Ambas- 
sador Zemarkh,  425. 

Mitchell  the  Rev.  J.  M.,  Critical 
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T. 

Tagaracity  of,  of  Arrian's  Periplus, 
true  situation  of,  in  the  Dekkam 
to  be  yet  ascertained,  273. 

Temple  of  Somnath,  account  of, 
translated  from  Persian  13. 

Tease  and  jfiTat/asa-peaks  of  the  Hi- 
malaya, separating  Western  and 
Middle  Thibet,  supposed  lat.  and 
long,  of,  421. 

Trade,  present  state  of,  in  Eastern 
Thibet,  429. 

U. 

Ut— sang,  or  Middle  Thibet  tribes 
of,  their  origin,  423. 


V. 

Volcanos  ancient,  in  central  Asia, 
state  of,  little  known,  422. 

W. 

Wall,  Dr.  Charles  William,  Profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  in  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity, assigns  no  higher  Antiqui- 
ty to  the  Hamyaric  Inscriptions 
from  Southern  Arabia,  than  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
Era,  449. 

Water-shed  separating  the  sources 
of  the  Indus,  Sutlej,  Dzangbo- 
tchou,  and  Sanpo,  long,  and  lat. 
of,  420. 
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